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INTRODUCTION   TO    VOL.    XIII 

(In  ike  cktxmoiogical  order,  tkU  Volume  foUorvs  Folumet  V,  and  VL) 

Ik  this  Tolmne  are  collected  all  Ruskin^s  pieces  which  deal  exclusively 
with  Tomer.  In  one  sense  the  whole  body  of  Ruskin^s  art  work 
was  written  around  Turner,  and  there  are  thuil  many  other  pieces 
wiiich  belong  in  subject  to  this  volume;  as,  for  instance,  the  gpreater 
part  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  Pre-RaphaeUiismy  and  the  third  of  the 
Edinburgh  Lectures  (both  in  Vol.  XII.).  But  it  has  been  felt  im- 
possible to  separate  those  writings  from  their  context,  chronological  or 
otherwise.  With  two  exceptions  the  main  writings  here  collected  have 
both  a  chronological  and  a  topical  unity.  They  all  deal  with  Turner, 
and  they  all  were  written  during  the  years  1866,  1857,  1868.  The 
exoq>tions  are  the  last  of  Ruskin^s  three  catalogues  of  Turner  drawings 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  Notes  on  his  Drawings  by  Turner. 
Of  these  the  former,  tiiough  published  in  1881  as  a  new  pamphlet, 
was  in  some  sort  a  revision  of  the  earlier  catalogue  published  in  1867- 
1858;  and  the  latter,  though  not  written  till  1878,  describes  the  collec- 
tion which  Ruskin  for  the  most  part  had  formed  and  studied  in  much 
earlier  years. 

Resuming  the  biographical  thread  from  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  V* 
(p.  li.X  ^e  there  left  Ruskin  at  the  completion  of  the  third  and  fourth 
vvdumes  of  Modem  Pamieny  in  April  1856.  There  was  now  once  more 
to  be  a  long  interval  in  the  production  of  that  work,  of  which  the 
last  volume  was  not  published  till  June  1860.  Ruskin^s  multifarious 
literary  activity  during  these  four  years  occupies  Volumes  XIII.  to 
XVL  of  this  edition.^ 

As  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  the  contents  of  these  volumes 
strictly  chronological  (for  in  that  case  the  several  Turner  catalogues, 
for  instance,  would  have  had  to  be  dispersed  through  various  volumes), 
it  will  be  convenient  here  to  map  out  in  general  form  the  occupations 
of  the  four  years  now  under  review. 

^  Together  with  some  pieces  of  later  date^  comprised  in  the  same  volumes^  for 
csoveoience  of  grouping  in  subject-matter. 
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1856.— Ruskin  wrote  The  Harbours  of  England  (Part  I.  in  this 
volume)  and  the  first  of  the  Academy  Notes  (Vol.  XIV.). 

1856. — Ruskin  was  now  much  interested  in  the  building  of  the  Museum 
at  Oxford;  he  lectured  to  the  workmen  there  in  April  (Vol.  XVI.). 
Returning  -to  London,  he  wrote  the  second  of  the  Acadentg/  Notes 
(Vol.  XIV.).  He  then  went  abroad  with  his  parents  (May  14  to 
October  1)  on  a  tour,  of  which  some  account  is  given  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Vol.  Vll.  (the  fifth  volume  of  Modem  Painters).  During  the 
winter,  1856-1857,  he  was  engaged,  in  connexion  with  his  teaching 
at  the  Working  Men%  College,  in  writing  The  Elements  qf  Dratemg 
(VoL  XV.). 

1857. — The  arrangement  and  exhibition  of  the  pictures  and  draw- 
ings bequeathed  by  Turner  to  the  nation  was  now  beginning.  In 
JflUiuary  Ruskin  was  engaged  in  assisting  Mr.  Womum,  the  Keeper 
of  the  National  Gallery,  in  arranging  the  exhibition,  mainly  of  oil- 
pictures,  lat  Marlborough  House;  and  he  wrote  the  catalogue  (Part  II., 
No.  2  in  this  volume).  During  March  he  was  constantly  engaged  at 
the  National  Gallery,  exatt^bing  the  Turner  fetches  and  drawings.  He 
wrote  a  pr^limilMiry  catlklogue  of  one  hundred  of  them  (Part  II.,  No.  3). 
A  little  later  he  wrote  another  catalogue  of  153  drawings,  which  were 
exhibft^  at  Marlborough  H^use  (Part  U.,  No.  4).  In  the  early  months 
of  the  same  year  (JaniUry,  April,  and  MayX  he  delivered  varions 
le6tilres  (V»L  XVI.),  and  gave  evidence  before  tiie  NaticMial  Gallery 
Site  Commission  (A|>pendix  I*  in  this  volume).  The  third  series  of 
Aimdemy  Ndtes  was  issued  in  May.  Next,  he  prepared  lectures  (deliver^ 
at  Manchester  in  July)  on  Tlie  Political  Economy  qf  Art  (Vol.  XVI.). 
His  holiday  in  August  and  September  was  to  Scotland  (see  Introduc- 
tion to  Vol.  VII.).  On  retvrming  to  Denmark  Hill  he  resumed  his 
teaehitig  at  the  Working  Men^s  College,  and  the  arduous  worit  of  sort- 
ing the  IVurtter  drawings.  This  occupied  him  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
1857-^1856,  as  wdlas  the  spring  <rf  the  latter  year. 

1868.'-^In  Jailiuary  he  delivered  at  Sooth  Kensington  the  lecture  ofn 
^^  Conditional  Art,"  and  in  February  at  Tunbridge  Wells  that  on 
"Iron,''  afterwards  published  as  Lectures  i.  and  v.  of  The  Two  Paths 
(Vol.  XVI.).  By  the  end  of  March  he  was  able  to  draw  up  his  Official 
Report  on  the  Turner  Bequest  (P^drt  II.,  No.  5  in  this  volume),  but 
the  work  of  edrrangem^t  -Weta  not  finished  till  May.  After  writing 
the  fiMu*th  series  of  Academy  Notes  (Vol.  XIV.),  he  went  abroad  from 
May  to  September  (see  Introduction  to  Vol.  VII.).  On  returning  to 
Denmark  Hill  he  prepared  his  Inaugural  AddresSy  delivered  to  the 
Cambridge  School  of  Art  in  October  (Vol.  XVI.). 
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1869. — ^In  thfe  year  ke  gave  two  other  lectures— at  Manchester  on 
••The  Unity  of  Art***  (February),  and  on  "Modem  Manufacture  and 
Design^  at  Bradford  (March) — whidi  were  afterwards  included  in  The 
Two  PaOii  (Vol.  XVI.).  He  also  wrote  The  ElemerUs  qf  Perspective 
(Vol.  XV.>  Then  came  the  fifth  series  of  Academy  Notes  (Vol.  XIV.X 
after  which  he  again  went  abroad  (May  to  October) — see  Introduction 
to  Vol.  VII.  On  his  return  he  settled  down  to  resume  and  finish 
Modem  Pamiers. 

This  biographical  abstract  will  serve  to  show  how  busy  Buskin 
was  during  the  four  years  which  int^ire&ed  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  volumes  of  his  ^leat  work.  The  scattered  labours  group  them- 
selves, it  will  be  seen,  according  to  subject-matter,  under  four  heads, 
corresponding  to  the  present  and  the  three  following  volumes  of  this 
edition:  (1)  Turner  (Vol.  XIIL);  (2)  criticism  of  contemporary  art — 
Academy  N<^es  (Vol.  XIV.);  (S)  teaching  of  art — Elements  qf  Drawing 
and  Perspective  (Vol.  XV.) ;  and  (4)  Jectures  on  art — Political  Economy 
qf  Art,  The  Two  Pathsy  etc.  (VoL  XVI.X 

With  rqrard  to  the  present  volume,  its  contents  are  arranged  in 
three  Parts :  I.  The  Harbours  qf  England.  II.  Turner's  Pictures  and 
Drawings  at  the  National  Grallery.  III.  Buskin's  own  Collection  of 
Turner  Drawings,  together  with  his  notes  on  his  own  handiwork.  Tlie 
Appendix  contains  various  minor  writings  connected  with  cognate 
subjects. 


We  thus  pass  to  The  Harbours  tf  England^  the  first  of  the 
pieces  here  collected  in  order  both  of  composition  and  of  publication. 
Tliis  book  was  the  fulfilment  by  Buskin,  so  far  as  existing  materials 
rendered  it  possible,  of  a  work  designed  by  Turner.  It  was  written 
by  Buskin  in  the  spring  of  1855,  after  a  visit  to  Deal,  abeady  noticed 
(VoL  V.  p.  L),  where  he  had  made  studies  of  ships  and  shipping. 
The  drcumstanoes  in  which  he  came  to  undertake  the  task  are  de- 
scribed by  himself  in  his  Preface  (below,  p.  10^  and  some  additional 
particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  (p.  6).  A 
letter  from  his  father  to  Mr.  W.  Smith  Williams,  for  many  years 
Hterary   adviser  to   Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &   Co.,  explains  the  matter 

further: — 

''CHAMOuifi,  ^t^Mfe  414,  1666. 

''Mt  dear  Sir^ — I  hear  that  in  the  Alheauewn  of  26th  Joly  there  is  a 
food  article  on  my  son's  Harbours  of  En^bmd,  and  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  by  Mr.  Gordon  Smith  sending  me  that  number.  .  .  . 
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"The  history  of  this  book^  I  believe/  I  told  you.  Gambart,  the  French 
publisher  and  picture  dealer,  said  some  eighteen  months  ago  that  he  was 
going  to  put  out  twelve  Turner  plates,  never  published,  of  English  Harbours, 
and  he  would  give  ray  son  two  good  Turner  drawings  for  a  few  pages  of  text 
to  illustrate  them.*  John  agreed,  and  wrote  the  text,  when  poorly  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  at  Tunbridge  Wells;  and  it  seems  the  work  has  just  come 
out.  It  was  in  my  opinion  an  extremely  well  done  thing,  and  more  likely, 
as  far  as  it  went,  if  not  to  be  extremely  popular,  at  least  to  be  received 
without  cavil  than  anything  he  had  written.  If  there  is  a  very  favourable 
review  in  the  AthetuEum  ...  it  may  tend  to  disarm  the  critics,  and  partly 
influence  opinion  of  his  larger  works.  .  .  . — With  our  united  kind  regards, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"John  Jambs  Ruskin."^ 

The  Introductory  Essay  to  The  Harbours  qf  England^  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  Tumer^s  drawings,  form  a  supplementary  chapter  to  Modem 
Painters.  The  scientific  portions  of  that  book  were,  as  Ruskin  says,* 
"divided  prospectively,  in  the  first  volume,  into  four  sections,  .  •  . 
meant  to  define  the  essential  forms  of  sky,  earth,  water,  and  vegetation ; 
but  finding,^  he  adds,  "that  I  had  not  the  mathematical  knowledge 
required  for  the  analysis  of  wave-action,  the  chapters  on  sea-painting 
were  never  finished,  tiie  materials  for  them  being  partly  used  in  Hie 
Harbours  qf  England.'^  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  book  was 
a  continuation  of  the  chapters  on  sea-pointing  in  the  first  volume  of 
Modem  Painters.  From  another  point  of  view,  it  was  a  chapter  sup- 
plementary to  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,  for  the  analysis  of  the 
several  drawings  by  Turner  illustrates  the  artistes  principles  of  com- 
position as  expounded  in  Modem  Painters.  "Tumerian  Topography,'^ 
for  instance,  treated  in  Vol.  IV.  ch.  ii.,  is  illustrated  in  the  "  Dover  ^ 
(see  below,  p.  51);  and  Tumerian  methods  of  composition,  again,  in 
the  "Dover,''  and  in  the  "Scarborough"  (p.  74). 

Ruskin's  father  considered  that  his  son's  essay  was  "an  extremely 
well  done  thing,"  and  "more  likely  to  be  received  without  cavil  than 
anything  he  had  written."  The  judgment  of  competent  criticism  has 
endorsed  the  former  opinion,  and  the  reviewers  of  the  day  justified  the 
latter.  The  Introductory  Essay,  written  in  the  middle  of  Ruskin's  active 
life,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  has  generally  been  recognised 

*  Mr.  £.  Gambart  (who  is  still  living)  states  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection, 
be  paid  Mr.  Ruskin  150  guineas  for  his  work.  Probably  this  was  the  price  origin- 
allv  agreed  upon,  the  two  Turner  drawings  being  ultimately  accepted  as  a  more 
welcome  luid  appropriate  form  of  remuneration.    [Note  to  the  edition  of  1895.] 

^  This  letter  is  here  reprinted  from  pp.  xiiL-xiv.  of  the  1895  edition  of  The 
Harbours  (ff  England. 

*  Prefiuse  to  In  Montibus  Sanctis. 
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AS  among  his  masterpieces.  The  subject — ^the  treatment  of  sea  and 
flipping  in  art — ^had  hitherto  been  almost  untouched,  save  by  Raskin 
himself  (in  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Paintrrs).  It  was  handled 
with  the  fulness  of  knowledge  and  nicety  of  analysis  characteristic  of 
his  best  work.  Hie  style  shows  his  special  powers  at  their  best,  it  is 
imaginative  without  being  fanciful,  and  the  language,  though  rich  and 
luxuriant,  is  free  alike  &om  over-emphasis  and  from  over-elaboration. 
^No  book  in  our  language,^  says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  his  essay 
on  "Ruskin  as  Master  of  Prose,"  **  shows  more  varied  resources  over 
prose-writing,  or  an  English  more  pure,  more  vigorous,  more  enchant- 
ing.**^ Never,  too— at  least  in  prose — ^had  the  beauty  and  mystery  of 
the  sea,  or  the  glory  of  ships  and  shipping,  received  expression  so  raptur- 
ous and  yet  so  penetrating  as  that  which  Ruskin  in  this  essay  pours  forth. 
The  book  compelled  admiration  even  in  quarters  the  least  favourably 
disposed.  We  have  quoted  in  earlier  volumes  the  tirades  of  the  leading 
literary  journal  against  Ruskin ;  let  us  read  here  its  ungrudging  tribute 
to  the  present  wortc: — 

^ Since  Byron's  'Address  to  the  Ocean,'  a  more  beautiful  poem  on  the 
sea  has  not  been  written  than  Mr.  Raskin's  preliminary  chapter.  It  is 
a  prose  poem  worthy  of  a  nation  at  whose  throne  the  seas,  like  captive 
monsters,  are  chained  and  bound.  It  is  worthy  of  the  nation  of  Blake 
and  Nelson,  of  Drake  and  Howe,  and  true  island  hearts  will  beat  quicker 
as  they  read.  To  first  appreciate,  and  first  to  enable  others  to  appreciate, 
some  firesh  and  unheeded  beauty  of  the  universe,  is  a  gift  second  only  to 
that  of  creation.  After  this  book  has  been  mastered  and  got  by  heart — 
as  it  will  be — ^the  waves  that  lap  and  wash  our  clifis,  that  now  heap  on 
them  roo^  kisses,  and  now  rush  on  them  like  hungry  leopards,  will 
speak  to  Englishmen  in  a  fuller  and  more  articulate  voice.  A  great 
mind  has  at  last  come  and  almost  deciphered  the  meaning  of  the  surge's 
moan,  and  the  deep  sea's  shout  of  madness.  The  chemist  may  still  look 
on  the  sea  as  a  saline  draught,  and  the  cosmc^rapher  deem  it  a  thing 
to  fin  up  maps  with;  but  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  his  earnest,  meditative  wisdcnn, 
teaches  us  to  see  in  the  exhausted  theme  of  poets  and  painters  a  beauty  as 
yet  mtoached  and  a  mystery  as  insolvable  as  eternity."  ' 

1  Tmnyton,  Ruskin,  Miff,  and  other  Literary  EHimates,  1899,  p.  67. 

*  JJhemeum,  July  26,  1856.  Reviews  appeared  also  in  the  Monthly  Christian 
a^eefaior,  September  1856  (yoL  vi.  pp.  568-571,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  entitled 
''An  Ocean  CoUoqay"),  and  the  Saturday  Review,  September  27, 1856.  The  writer 
in  the  latter  journal  used  a  phrase  which  occurs  also  in  the  review  by  Bume-Jones 
and  William  Morris  of  the  third  volume  of  Modem  Painters  (Vol.  V.  p.  Ix.).  Ruskin, 
aid  the  8aturd4^  Reviewer,  ''has  been  a  Luther  in  the  world  of  art,  protesting  against 
the  errors  of  its  teachers,  and  claiming  for  all  the  right  of  individual  reading  and 
undcsrstanding  of  its  scripture— the  book  of  Nature — unshackled  by  the  arbitrary 
interpretatbn  of  others." 
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Ruskin  had  vowed  that  he  would  raise  a  worthy  monument  to  Turner;^ 
and  if  The  Hoffhofti/rs  of  Engla/nd  touohea  on  only  one  aspect' — though  not 
the  least  charaeteristio — of  the  artist's  genius,  yet  it  is  a  noble  m<mu- 
ment  alike  of  the  painter  and  of  the  writer,  and  links^  even  more 
'  definitely  than  does  Modem  Painiers^  tiie  names  of  Turner  and  Ruskin. 

II 

The  monument  which  Turner  had  sought  to  raise  to  himself  is  the 
subject  which  has  next  to  occupy  us.  In  the  Second  Part  of  this 
Volume  are  contained,  in  thdr  chronological  order,  all  the  letters,  cata^ 
logues,  notes,  and  reports  which  Ruskin  wrote  upon  the  pictures,  draw^ 
ings,  and  sketches  by  Turner  which  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
nation  on  the  artistes  death.  This  connected  branch  of  Ruskin^s  work 
occupied  a  considerable  amount  of  his  time  and  thought,  and  it  is 
necessary,  Cor  the  due  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  various 
pieces  to  one  another,  to  tell  the  story  in  some  detail. 

Turner  died  on  the  19th  of  December  1861.  Ruskin  was  at  Venice 
at  the  time,  at  work  upon  TTie  Stones  qf  Venice  (see  Vol.  X.  p.  88  n.). 
His  father  at  once  sent  tiie  news  to  him,  and  he  replied  as  follows : — 

'^December  28,  1851. — I  received  your  letter  some  hours  ago^  telling 
me  of  the  death  of  my  earthly  Master.  I  was  quite  prepared  for 
it,  and  am  perhaps  more  relieved  than  distressed  by  it — ^though 
saddened.  It  will  not  affect  my  health,  nor  alter  my  anrange- 
ments.  The  sorrow  which  did  me  hann  waa  past  when  I  fost 
saw  that  his  mind  had  entirely  &iled;  but  I  hope  I  shall  have 
another,  letter  from  you  soon,  for  I  cannot  tell  by  this  whetheiv  it 
has  yet  been  ascertained  that  his  portfolio  is  safe  or  whether^— -of 
which  I  lived  in  continual  dread — be  has  destroyed  anything.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  any  particulars  about  pictures  to-night— being 
Sunday — but  merely  sit  down  to  acknowledge  your  letter.  For  one 
thing  I  was  not  altogether  prepared — the  difierence  of  feeling 
with  which  one  now  looks  at  the  paper  touched  by  his  hand-«- 
the  sort  of  affection  which  it  obtains  as  that  on  which  something 
of  his  life  remains.  I  have  the  Fartdey — as  you  the  Bigji — beside 
me,  perhaps  the  most  touching  picture  of  the  two  now ;  I  think  it 
more  beautiful  than  I  ever  did  before.  The  last  sentence  of  my 
postscript  to  the  last  edition  of  Modem  Paimtere  will  come  true 
indeed."  » 

^  See  VoL  Y.,  Introduction,  p.  xvi 

<  The  ^'pottsorivt"  to  the  fifth  edition  (18A1)  of  tike  Ant  volme,  remariiinir  on  tiie 
abseooe  «f  any  work  hy  Tomer  from  the  wchibitioB  of  that  year,  ets. :  see  Vol.  IH. 
p.  631. 
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Hie  eontents  of  Tumer^s  will  had  not  yet  readied  him,  and  Ruskin 
nppoeed  that  the  ma«ter'*8  portfolios  would  oome  into  the  market.  His 
first  oonoeni,  therefim,  was  to  write  to  his  fiftther  with  instructions  of 
what  he  was  to  buy: — 

**Mcmdmf  mermmg"  [December  29]. — I  slept  Y«ry  weU^  only  waking 
earfy.  I  feel  it  a  little  mcHre  than  I  thought  I  shoald>  howevei^— 
everything  in  Uie  snnshine  and  the  sky  so  talks  of  hinu  Their 
Great  Witness  lost.  .  .  .^ 

'^Touching  pictures — the  first  and  mqst  impcnrtant  of  all  am  the 
original  sketches  of  my  St  Gothard  and  G<ddaa ;  ^  a^d,  if  possible,  the 
original  sketches  oi  all  the  Swiss  drawings  we  haire — Mr*  Griffith 
knows  which  they  are — ^but  especially — after  the  St  Gothard  and 
Goldau — ^the  one  of  your  Schwyts.  You  speak  of  sketches  in  body 
colour,  but  I  never  named  any  in  my  list'  These  sketches  are 
in  such  pure  thin  water-colour  that  you  may  crumple  them  like 
bank-notes,  without  harm.^  There  are,  I  know,  unless  he  has  de- 
stroyed them,  a  vast  quantity,  for  which  the  pubiic  won't  care  a 
£uthing.  It  is  just  possible  that  for  five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
yon  might  secure  the  whole  mass  of  them — ^getting  them  for  firom 
three  to  four  guineas  each,  or  even  less.  I  don't  mean  all  his 
sketches,  but  all  his  Swiss  sketches  since  1841,  and  if  you  can  do 
this,  I  should  like  my  whole  remainder,  £600,  spent  in  this  way, 
if  necessary.  But  if  you  find  that  these  sketches  fetch  a  price, 
and  you  cannot  get  them  all,  then  spend  jCSOO  in  them — doing 
the  best  yon  can  with  that  sum,  but  securing,  at  all  events,  St 
Gothard,  Goldau,  and  Schwyts,  and,  if  they  can  be  found,  the  parcel 
which  was  first  shown  us  in  1841,  containing  a  Lausanne,  something 
in  that  way  [a  rough  sketch],  in  purple  and  blue  sunset — ^very  misty, 
and  a  bright  coloured  group  of  Swiss  cottages.  I  hope  Mr.  Griffith 
looay  recollect  the  parcel — if  not,  you  must  choose  those  you  think 
best  out  of  the  lot  But  spend  £300  in  them,  for  this  reason :  I 
can  get  sioit  of  Turner  at  a  cheaper  rate  thus,  than  any  other  way. 
I  understand  the  meaning  of  these  sketches,  and  I  can  work  them 
up  into  pictures  in  my  head,  and  reason  out  a  great  deal  of  the 
man  firom  them  which  I  cannot  from  the  drawings.  Besides,  no 
one  else  will  value  iiiem,  and  I  should  like  to  show  what  thc^  are. 

'' By-the-bye,  Griffith  m^itioned  some  of  Friboorg,  which  I  have 

^  Almost  aU  the  interrening  passage  bas  already  been  given  :  see  VoL  X«  p.  36  a* 
s  Noa  66  and  65  among  the  Ruskin  Tomen  (p.  ifi6) ;  for  the  sketches,  see 

206,  201.     ''Tear  Sehwyta"  most  be  one  of  the  drawings  of  the  Lake  of 

me,  oniunemted  in  the  Index. 

<  His  rslers  to  an  oariier  sonfispnndeaeaj  in  which  Easldn'a  £i|hsr  had  eaisaltod 
I  aa  to  ponible  purekassa 
*  See  below^  p.  237. 


P^  »6, 
Loesme, 
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never  seen — very  fine;  please  try  to  see  these,  and  do  try  to  get 
some  of  those  above  mentioned :  ^  I  have  been  so  often  disappointed 
about  these  sketches  that  I  feel  as  if  there  were  some  fatality  in 
them." 

Ruskin  was  in  a  double  sense  to  be  disappointed  again.  The  sketches 
and  drawings  left  by  Turner  were  not  to  pass  into  the  possession  of 
his  disciple  and  interpreter,  and  they  were  to  be  treated  with  scanty 
respect  by  those  whose  property  they  became.  But  all  this  was  not 
yet  known  by  Ruskin,  and  his  instructions  to  his  father  continued  in 
many  letters.  Some  extracts  from  these  may  be  given,  as  containing 
aperfus  on  Tumer^s  work  in  this  sort,  and  referring  to  sketches  now 
accessible  in  the  National  Gallery: — 

"{December  29-) — •  •  •  Invest  in  mountain  drawings  of  any  sort 
you  like  best  yourself,  as  I  cannot  give  you  any  specific  directions 
further  than  these: — 

"Please  do  not  buy  for  me  any  very  highly  laboured  or  popular 
drawing,  especially  if  large;  the  popular  drawings  are  nearly  always 
bad,  though  our  Coblentz  and  Llanthony,^  for  instance,  are  both 
first-rates— especially  the  first,  and  would  be  popular  also;  but,  in 
general,  a  drawing  much  run  after  will  be  bad. 

"Any  drawing  which  has  a  bad  name  among  picture-dealers  is 
9ure  to  he  worth  having  at  the  price  it  will  go  for ;  and  very  nearly  sure 
to  be  a  first-rate  in  its  way;  as,  for  instance,  our  Winchelsea  and 
Gosport.'  So  if  you  see  any  odd  drawings  with  ugly  figures — spoiling 
them,  as  the  picture-dealers  call  it — going  very  cheap,  pick  them  up. 

"  But  the  chief  thing  is  to  get  mountains.  A  mountain  drawing 
is  always,  to  me,  worth  just  three  times  one  of  any  other  subject, 
and  I  have  not  enough,  yet:  the  only  two  thorough  ones  that  I 
have  are  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  Lake  Lucerne  last  got  from 
Munro ;  the  Rigi  is  divine  as  an  evening  thought,  but  the  mountain 
form  is  heavy;  the  other  Lake  Lucerne  feeble;  the  Harlech  a 
little  slight,  and  distant^  I  want  drawings  as  like  the  St.  Gothard 
as  possible;  and,  if  it  may  be,  in  Switzerland  or  North  Italy;  if 
not,  in  Cumberland,  Wales,  or  Scotland ;  but  don't  buy,  on  any  account^ 

^  Many  of  the  sketches  of  Fribourg  and  Lausanne  may  now  be  seen  in  the  National 
Gallery,  while  others  are  stored  in  tin  boxes  there. 

«  For  the  Coblentz,  see  below,  p.  464 ;  for  the  Llanthony,  Vol.  III.  p.  402  (Pkte  8), 
and  below,  p.  690. 

'  For  these,  see  below,  pp.  437,  439. 

*  "The  St  Gothard ''^  is  "The  Pass  of  Faido"  (see  below,  p.  466);  "the  Lake 
Lucerne  last  got  from  Munro  "  is  probably  the  "  Fluelen,"  see  p.  469  ;  for  the  Riffi, 
see  Index,  p.  603;  the  "other  Lake  Lucerne"  is  presumably  the  "Town  from  toe 
Lake,"  see  index,  p.  602 ;  the  Harlech  was  afterwards  sold  by  Ruskin :  see  Index, 
below,  p.  601. 
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any  in  South  Italy,  Rome,  Florence,  or  Naples;  wir  mme  in  the 
Etft, — Greece,  India,  or  Holy  Land.  Ncnr  none  on  the  Rhine,  unless 
yoa  should  see  something  especially  delighting  you. 

^I  now  reodlect  two  more  sketches  I  especially  want.  One 
was  part  of  the  Goldau  batch,  with  a  little  bridge  at  foot  of  a  great 
overhanging  ro(^ — so  [a  rough  sketch];  the  other,  a  great  arched 
single  bridge  between  two  walls  of  rock.  Mr.  Griffith  may  perhaps 
recollect  his  saying  to  me,  'What  would  Turner  make  of  it?' — it 
is  Tery  blue  in  coknir. 

"So  now  I  must  leave  you  to  do  the  best  you  can  for  me,  re- 
membering that  I  would  always  rather  have  two  slight  or  worn 
drawings  than  one  highly  finished  one.  The  thought  is  the  thing. 
Buy  momwiamt,  and  buy  cheap,  and  yon  cannot  do  wrong.  I  am  just 
as  glad  I  am  not  in  England.  I  should  be  coveting  too  much — 
and  too  much  excited — and  get  ilL  I  must  now  go  to  my  work, 
and  keep  my  thoughts  away  from  these  things." 

''{December  31.) — I  can  give  you  one  test  in  case  any  drawings 
should  come  before  yon— quite  in^nUible.  Whenever  the  colours  are 
vivid — and  laid  on  in  many  patches  of  sharp  blothf  colour — not  rubbed 
— ^yon  may  be  sure  the  drawing  is  valuable.  For  Turner  never  left 
his  colours  fresh  in  this  way  unless  he  was  satisfied;  and  when  he 
was  satisfied,  /  am. 

**AU  dnamngs  wiik  black  sides,  without  exception,  are  fine—- like 
our  Winchelsea.  (The  Land's  End,  though  to  me  nnsatisfiictory^  is  as- 
suredly a  fine  drawing ;  its  sky  is  black,  but  too  laboured.  Windus  has 
a  black  picture  of  Fowey  Harbour ;  this  is  also  fine,  but  I  should  not 
like  it,  because  people  are  being  drowned  in  the  water,  and  we 
have  enough  of  that  in  Slaver.)  And  nearly  all  in  which  the  clouds 
are  worked  into  dark  bhte  as  a  siarm  colour  are  bad,  like  the 
Bamborough,  which  yon  may  recollect  had  an  indigo  sky.  Compare 
— taking  them  down  from  the  wall — first,  Schwyts  and  Richmond 
(Surrey):  you  will  see  the  Schwyts  is  throughout  nibbed — no  colour 
has  an  edge  nor  any  purity.  Look  at  the  way  the  blue  is  dashed 
on  in  the  woman's  shawl,  and  the  light  distant  sky  in  the  Richmond ; 
and  the  edges  of  the  trees,  look  at  the  tkm  fresh  colour  in  them« 
Wkemever  you  see  the  colour  thus  laid  on — the  drawing  is  fine. 

**  hock,  again,  at  the  way  it  goes  on  behind  the  tower  and  trees 
in  the  Winchelsea,  and  all  over  that  sky ;  and  look  how  the  distant 
castle  is  painted  in  the  Dudley,  and  the  mountain  distance  on  the 
left  in  the  St  Gothard:  all  blois.  Whenever  the  colour  is  so  left, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  that  Turner  was  satisfied.  When  he  was  not,  he 
worked  on,  and  stippled  and  rubbed.  Not  but  that  in  his  very 
fittest  drawings — our  Constance  and  Rigi,  for  instance — he  stippled  up 
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his  first  thoughts  with  exquisite  care;  but  you  oaanot  be  sure  of 
the  universaUy  rubbed  and  stippled  drawings;  they  mutf  be  elabora- 
tions of  a  fine  tbought^-or  corrections  of  a  blunder.  The  fresh 
drawings  are  sure.  I  only  name  these  tests  in  ease  of  any  drawings 
going  cheap ;  for  the  great  thing  Is  to  get  mouMtams.  They  are 
almost  always  sure  to  be  invaluable,  and  of  other  subjects  —  the 
brighter  the  colours  the  better^  .  .  . 

"P.S. — Observe  the  remarks  on  Turner's  execution,  on  last  page, 
refer  only  to  the  drawings  of  his  middle  period — ^noticed  in  Pre- 
Raphaettiism^  as  that  in  which  he  mosjt  erred,  and  to  the  fsdling  draw- 
ings of  his  last  Swiss  series*  In  buying  early  drawings  in  the 
colourless  Yorkshire  manner-*-like  our  Ricbmond*  Yorkshire  —  you 
catfnot  err.  They  are  all  fiiultlese,  though  none  of  them  rise  to 
such  achievement  as  he  purchased  afterwards  by  occasional  error^ 
and  his  first  Swiss  series — ours,  Bicknell's  and  Munro's  —  are 
quite  priceless." 

A  few  days  later  Ruskin  heard  that  he  had  been  appointed  an 
executor  by  Turner,  and  the  contents  of  the  wiU-^with  its  bequest  of 
jHctures  and  drawings  to  the  nation,  and  of  the  bulk  of  his  other 
property  to  found  a  Charitable  Institution  for  Decayed  Artists — ^be- 
came luiown.  There  was  no  legacy  to  Ruskip,  except  of  nineteen 
guineas  to  him  (as  also  to  each  of  the  other  exeeutors)  to  buy  a 
moumiDg  ling*  **  Nobody  can  aay,^  ww)te  Ruskin'^s  fitther,  **you  were 
paid  to  praise.^'  Ruskin^s  fiaither,  who  was  at  home,  sent  his  son  a 
very  interesting  description  of  Turner's  treasures : — 

^I  have  just  been  through  Turner's  house  with  Griffith.  His  labour 
18:  more  astonishing  than  his  genius.  There  are  J^O^OOO  of  oil  pictures, 
done  and  undone^  Boxes,  half  as  big  as  your  study  table,  filled  with 
drawings  and  sketches.  There  site  copies  of  Liber  Studiorum  to  fill 
all  your  drawers  and  mere,  and  house  walls  of  proof  plates  in  reams — 
they  may  go  at  Is.  each;  .  .  . 

'^  Nothing  since  Pompeii  so  impressed  me  as  the  interior  of  Turner's 
house;  the  accumulated  dust  of  forty  years  partially  dcMred  off;  daylight 
for  the  first  time  admitted  by  opening  a  window  on  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  art  buried  for  forty  years.  The  drawing-room  has,  it  is  reckoned, 
£25,000  worth  of  proo&,  and  sketches,  and  drawings,  and  prints.  It  is 
amusing  to  hear  dealers  saying  there  can  be  no  liber  Studiorums — when 
I  saw  neatly  packed  and  well  labelled  as  many  bundles  of  Liber  Studiorum 
as    would    fill    your   entire  bookcase,  and  England    and    Wales  proofe  in 

1  See  Vol  XII.  p.  388. 

>  W.  G.  Comngwood's  Ufe  qfBuMn,  1900,  p.  136. 
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pM^ed  and  labelled  bundles  like  reams  of  pap^,  as  I  told  yaa,  piled 
neailj  to  ceiling.  .  .  .^ 

"Tbe  boose  must  be  as  dry  as  a  bone — the  parcels  were  apparently 
qnite  uninjored.  The  very  large  pictures  were  spotted,  but  not  much. 
They  stood  leaning,  one  against  another,  in  the  large  low  rooms.  Some 
JSmiaJked  go  to  nation,  many  unfinished  Moi:  no  frames.  Two  are  given  un- 
conditional of  gallery  building — very  Jme :  if  (and  this  is  a  omdition)  placed 
hedde  CUmde.  The  style  much  like  the  laying  on  in  Windmill  Lock  in 
dealer's  hands,  which^  now  it  is  cleaned,  comes  out  a  real  beauty.  I 
believe  Turner  loved  it  The  will  desires  all  to  be  framed  and  repaired, 
and  put  into  the  best  showing  state ;  as  if  he  could  not  rdease  his  money 
to  do  this  till  he  was  dead.  The  top  of  his  gallery  is  one  ruin  of  glass 
and  patches  of  paper,  now  only  just  made  weather-proof.  .  .  . 

/'I  saw  in  Turner's  rooms,  Geo.  Morlandt  and  Wiltons,  and  Clamdet, 
and  porirmit  in  various  styles,  all  by  Turner.  He  copied  every  man,  was 
every  man  first,  and  took  up  his  own  style,  casting  all  others  away.  It 
seems  to  me  yon  may  keep  your  money,  and  revel  for  ever  and  for 
nothing  among  Turner's  Works."' 

Ruskin  himself  (January  1)  confessed  to  being  ^at  first  a  little 
pained  at  all  the  sketches  being  thus  for  ev^  out  of  my  reach;  yet 
I  am  so  thorou^y  satisfied  and  thankful  fbr  the  general  tenour  of 
the  will  that  I  can  well  put  up  with  my  own  loss.  Indeed  I  shall 
gain  as  much  as  I  lose — in  the  power  of  always  seeing  all  his  worics 
in  London,  free  of  private  drawing-rooms.  If  the  rest  of  the  cxe* 
cntors  would  only  make  me  curator  of  the  gallery  I  should  be 
perfiKtly  happy.^  So  again  (December  SO),  '^I  am  lEory  thankful  to 
God  fov  giving  me  same  power  over  that  whidi,  above  all  things 
in  tiie  worid,  I  should  detiie  to  ha^e  power  over-^-as  well  as  for 
the  ieeling  tiiat  thoogh  Turner  would  do  me  no  fiavour,  he  had  some 
trust  in  my  feeling  towards  him.^  ^I  understand  now^  (January  6), 
he  added,  ^his  continual  and  curious  hesitation  in  parting  with  a 
picture;  he  was  always  doubtful  if  he  had  money  oiough  for  his 
great  purpose,  and  yet  wanting  to  keep  as  many  pictures  together  as 
possible.'**  Ruskin  was  enthusiastic  and  eager  to  take  up  the  duties 
and  opportunities  which  seemed  to  be  opening  before  him.  He  planned 
to  leave  his  work  at  Venice  and  pay  a  flying  visit  to  London.    This 

'  The  Liber  Studiorum  proofe  did  not  ultimately  pass  to  the  nation,  but  remained 
the  property  of  the  next-of-kin.  It  is  said  that  they  were  offered  to  Gambart,  the 
dealer,  mr  £19^000 ;  but  as  he  was  not  given  an  opportunity  of  faispeetinff  them  in 
drtML  he  deolined  the  oIn*.    They  then  were  sent  to  auetieo,  and  fetdied  JSdO.OOO. 

*  Letters  dated  February  19  and  21,  1852 ;  reprinted  from  W.  G.  Collingwood's 
Lift  tfBnMn,  1900,  p.  174. 
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idea,  on  second  thoughts,  he  abandoned.  His  fitther  pressed  him  to 
undertake  a  Life  of  Turner.  This  idea,  also,  on  reflection,  he  abandoned ;  ^ 
it  would  be  work  enough  to  plan  and  build  and  arrange  and  interpret 
the  great  Turner  Gallery: — 

**  bih  January  [1852]. —  ...  I  have  been  thinking  about  writing 
Turner's  life,  but  have  nearly  made  up  my  mind  to  let  it  alone^ 
merely  working  in  such  bits  of  it  as  please  me  with  Modem  Painters, 
Biography  is  not  in  my  way.  Besides,  I  should  be  too  long  about 
it;  there  will  be  a  dozen  lives  of  him  out  before  mine  would  be 
ready.  It  would  be  curious  if  I  got  the  whole  collection  of  his 
works  to  illustrate,  and  explain,  and  build  the  gallery  for — and  so 
take  the  position  of  his  Interpreter  to  future  generations." 

That  position  Ruskin  was  to  hold,  but  not  in  the  way  he  dreamed 
of.  For  it  soon  appeared  that  the  will  was  to  be  contested.  Ruskin 
did  not  think  that  the  opposition  would  be  serious;  still  less  did  it 
enter  his  head  that  all  Turner^s  main  purposes  would  be  defeated. 
He  made  no  doubt  that  the  pictures  would,  in  accordance  with  the 
painter's  wish,  be  kept  together,  and  that  a  Turner's  Gallery  would,  as 
he  directed,  be  built  to  receive  them.  The  only  question  which  seemed 
open  to  him  was  who  should  have  the  designing  and  ordering  of  the 
(^lery.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father  which  is 
of  interest  as  the  germ  of  much  that  is  contained  in  the  present 
volume : — 

''January  1  [1852]. — I  don't  think  there  is  much  fear  of  the  rela- 
tions oversetting  the  will;  first,  because  the  interest  of  the  nation 
is  so  concerned  that  the  entire  public  feeling  will  be  against  them ; 
and  secondly,  because,  if  what  is  reported  be  true,  the  only  near 
relations  he  has  have  no  legal  claim  upon  him.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  National  Gallery  people  wont  build  a  new  wing,  but 
will  leave  us  to  do  it;  and  that  it  will  be  a  year  or  two  before  it 
is  begun,  and  that  then  I  shall  have  the  management  of  it — (this 
between  you  and  me) — ^for  I  would  build  such  a  gallery  as  should 
set  an  example  for  all  future  picture  galleries.  I  have  had  it  in 
my  mind  for  years.  I  would  build  it  in  the  form  of  a  labyrinth, 
all  on  ground  storey,  but  with  ventilation  between  floor  and  ground ; 
in  form  of  labyrinth,  that  in  a  small  space  I  might  have  the 
gallery  as  long  as  I  chose — lighted  from  above — opening  into  larger 
rooms  like  beads  upon  a  chain,  in  which  the  larger  pictures  should 
be  seen  at  their  right  distance,  but  all  on  the  line,  never  one  pic- 
ture above  another.     Each  picture  with  its  light  properly  disposed 

^  But  see  below,  pp.  vi.,  654-565. 
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for  it  alooe — in  its  little  recess  or  chamber.  Each  drawing  with 
its  own  golden  case  and  closing  doors — with  guardians  in  every 
room  to  see  that  these  were  always  closed  when  no  one  was  look- 
ing at  thai  picture.  In  the  middle  of  the  room — glass  cases  with 
the  sketches^  if  any^  for  the  drawing  or  picture,  and  proofs  of  all 
engravings  of  it  Thus  the  mass  of  diffused  interest  would  be  so 
great  that  there  would  never  be  a  crowd  anywhere :  no  people 
jostling  each  other  to  see  two  pictures  hung  close  together.  Room 
for  everybody  to  see  everything.  The  roof  of  double  plate-glass  of 
the  finest  kind,  sloping  as  in  Crystal  Palace,  but  very  differently 
put  together:    no  drip. 

*' £50,000  would   do  it  all    splendidly,   and    leave   X50,000    for 
interest,  for  repairs,  and  servants'  salaries."^ 

Raskin  was  never  to  build  this  labyrinthine  Turner  Grallery.  We 
most  of  OS,  said  Goethe,  b^n  life  by  conceiving  magnificent  buildings 
which  we  intend  to  erect,  but  we  are  satisfied  at  the  close  of  life  if  we 
have  cleared  away  a  small  portion  of  the  ground.  Ruskin^s  Turner 
Gallery,  with  its  spacious  dispositions  for  the  due  display  of  the  artists 
works  in  all  sorts,  was  destined,  no  less  than  Turnery's  own  gift  to  his 
profession,  to  be  a  Fallacy  of  Hope ;  but  Ruskin  was  able,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  to  do  a  good  deal  towards  clearing  away  obstacles  to  the 
exhibition  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  master^s  drawings. 

The  story  of  the  last  and  saddest  of  all  Tumer^s  Fallacies  of  Hope 
belongs  rather  to  the  life  of  Turner,  than  to  that  of  Ruskin.  But  some 
account  of  his  will  is  necessary  in  order  to  explain  Ruskin^s  part  in 
the  matter,  and  the  succession  of  the  various  catalogues  and  other  writings 
here  collected.  The  reader  requires,  moreover,  to  bear  in  mind  the  fote 
of  Tumer'^s  bequest  in  perusing  many  passages  of  bitter  irony  or  in- 
vective in  Ruskin'^s  works. 

The  purposes  which  Turner  had,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  view  in 
making  his  will  were,  roughly  speaking,  as  follow :  (1)  he  left  various  small 
l^ades  to  his  relatives  and  other  persons  intimately  connected  with  him. 

(S)  He  bequeathed  to  the  National  Grallery  *^the  following  pictures 
or  paintings  by  myself,  namely.  Dido  Building  Carthage^  and  the  picture 
formeriy  in  the  Tabley  Collection  .  .  .  subject  to,  for,  and  upon  the 
following  reservations  and  restrictions  only ;  that  is  to  say,  I  direct  that 
the  said  pictures  or  paintings  shall  be  hung,  kept,  or  placed,  that  is  to 
say.  Always  between  the  two  pictures  pcdnted  by  Claude,  the  Seaport 
and  MiU.''* 

>  When  the  will  came  to  be  proved.  Turner's  property  was  valued  at  £140^000. 
*  The  Turners  are  Nos.  498  and  479  (''Sun  rising  in  a  mist'O  in  the  National 
Gallery;  the  Claudes,  Nob.  14  and  12. 
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(8)  To  the  Royal  Academy  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purposes  of  a  dimier  on  his  birthday,  of  endowing  a  Professorship  in 
Landscape,  and  of  awarding  every  two  or  three  years  a  Turners  Gold 
Medal  to  the  best  landscape. 

(4)  ^*As  to  my  finished  Pictures,  except  the  Two  mentioned  in  my 
will,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  same  unto  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery,  provided  that  a  room  or  rooms  are  added  to  the  present  National 
Gallery,  to  be,  when  erected,  called  Turner's  Gallery,  in  which  such  pictures 
are  to  be  constantly  kept,  deposited,  and  preserved."^  In  the  meanwhile 
the  whole  contents  of  his  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street  (including  there- 
fore unfinished  pictures  as  well  as  finished)  were  to  be  kept  intact. 
If  the  National  Gallery  did  not  build  the  Gallery  within  ten  years,  the 
bequest  was  to  lapse,  and  the  house  was  to  be  used  as  a  Turner  Gallery. 

(6)  Lastly  and  principally,  he  directed  that  the  residue  of  his  estate, 
real  and  personal^  should  be  devoted  to  establishing  **a  Charitable 
Institution  for  the  m€dntenance  and  support  of  Poor  and  Decayed  Male 
Artists,  being  bom  in  England  and  of  English  Parents  only  and  lawful 
issue.**'  This  portion  of  his  will  was  dated  18S2,  as  also  the  bequest 
of  the  two  pictures  to  be  hung  beside  the  two  by  Claude.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Ruskin  as  a  Trustee  and  Executor  was  contained  in  a  later 
codicil  of  1848. 

The  documents  thus  roughly  summarised  were  voluminous  and 
obscure.  Turner  had  not  employed  a  solicitor  to  draft  his  will,  but 
seems  to  have  called  in  the  assistance  of  solicitors^  clerks.  His  style 
in  writing  was  always  misty,  and  of  all  forms  of  obscurity  that  in- 
duced by  the  employment  of  legal  phraseology  by  laymen  is  the  most 
unintelligible.  One  thing,  however,  was  clear ;  the  main  purpose  of 
Tumer^s  will  was  contrary  to  the  Charitable  Uses  Act  (9  George  11. 
c.  86)  by  which  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  were  extended  to  gifts  to 
charities.  The  will  was  contested  accordingly  by  the  next-of-kin,  and 
a  long  Chancery  suit  was  in  prospect.  Ruskin,  feeling  that  this  was 
business  for  which  he  was  little  fitted,  renounced  the  executorship.^  **  To 
enable  me  to  work  quietly,'"  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Venice  (Feb- 
ruary 17,  1862),  "I  must  beg  you  to  get  me  out  of  the  executorship; 
as  the  thing  now  stands  it  would  be  mere  madness  in  me  to  act,  and 
besides,  I  should  get  no  good  by  it.*"  For  some  years  the  disposition 
of  Turner's  property  was  held  in  suspense.  His  countrymen,  wrote 
Ruskin  bitterly,  buried,  **  with  threefold  honour,  his  body  in  St  Paul's, 
his  pictures  at  Charing  Cross,  and  his  purposes  in  Chancery."* 

^  See  below,  p.  81. 

«  Preface  to  Modem  PainUn,  vol.  ill.  (Vd.  V.  p.  4). 
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So  the  matter  rested  till  1856,  wiieii  a  compromise  wbb  agreed  to 
by  the  parties,  to  wMch  efieet  was  gi^ren  by  a  decree  of  tiie  Coort  df 
Chancery,  dated  March  19,  1866.  The  Royal  Academy  receired 
JP9Q,000.  The  Carthage  and  the  Sun  rising  in  a  Mist  went  to  the 
National  Gallery  to  hai^  beside  the  Claudes.  The  next-of-kin,  whom 
Tomer  certainly  intended  to  get  next  to  nothing,  got  the  bulk  of  the 
property  (except  the  pictures);  the  Charity  for  Decayed  Artists — the 
one  thh^  upon  which  the  testator^s  mind  was  steadily  fixed  from  first 
to  last  in  his  confusing  dispositions — was  entirely  overthrown.  The 
part  of  the  decree,  however,  which  more  immediately  concerns  us,  re- 
lates to  the  pictures.  By  the  settlement  arrived  at,  ^^all  the  pictures, 
drawings,  and  sketches  by  the  testator^s  hand,  without  any  distinction 
of  finished  or  unfinished,  are  to  be  deemed  as  well  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.*^ 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Ruskin's  interest  in  the  matter  revived. 
Tliougfa  he  had  renounced  his  executorship,  he  still  felt  himself  under 
a  trust  to  Tumer^s  memory  to  do  what  he  could  to .  promote  the  due 
arrangement  and  display  of  the  works  which  had  come  into  possessicm 
of  the  nation.  The  works  in  Tumer'^s  rooms  and  portfolios  coming 
within  the  description  of  the  decree  were  to  be  selected  by  referees, 
and  handed  over  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Grallery.  This  was 
done  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  and  Ruskin^s  work  was  then  to  com- 


Here,  then,  we  return  to  the  biographical  thread  already  briefly  in- 
dicated above  (p.  xvii.).  In  the  early  sprii^  of  1856  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  Modem  Painters  were  off  his  hand,  but  he  was 
still  as  bo^  as  ever.  His  classes  at  the  Working  Men'^s  College  were 
in  progress,  and  to  this  work  he  had  added  that  of  active  assistance 
in  prOTQoting  the  building  of  the  Science  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  in 
April  he  went  there  to  deliver  an  address  to  the  workmen  engaged 
upon  this  practical  revival  of  Crothic  Architecture ;  to  these  activities 
wtt  wast  return  later  in  the  volwne  (XVI.),  in  which  his  writings 
on  the  Moseum  are  included.  Ncftt  he  had  his  JeadewH/  Notes  to 
write.  This  done,  he  was  teaidj  for  a  holiday  once  more,  and  on 
liay  14  he  started  with  his  parents  for  Switaerland.  Some  aocount 
of  this  tour  is  given  in  the  Introduetion  to  the  fifth  volcmie  of 
Modern  Pmnters  (Vol.  VII.)— a  work  winch  at  each  stage  received 
iif  jyntiim  from  the  mountains.  Hearing  when  he  was  abroad  thtft 
the  Turner  sketches  and  pictures  and  drawings  had  at  last  been 
handed  over  to  the  National  Gallery,  he  hurried  back  to  the  scene 
<tf  action. 
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There  now  ensued  a  succession  of  the  Letters,  Reports,  and  Cata- 
logues which  are  reprinted  in  this  volume,  and  some  explanations  are 
necessary  to  show  their  order  and  purpose. 

(1)  First,  came  a  letter  to  the  Times^  October  28,  1866  (pp.  81-86 
in  this  volume),  in  which  Ruskin  gave  a  preliminary  account  of  the 
treasures  now  belonging  to  the  nation.  In  the  same  letter  he  offered 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  best  way  of  making  the  drawings  and 
sketches  accessible.  With  the  oil-pictures,  as  explained  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  (here  pp.  87-88),  he  was  not  concerned;  their  arrange- 
ment was  in  the  very  competent  hands  of  Mr.  Wornum.  But  Ruskin 
felt  that  no  one  would  treat  the  drawings  "  with  more  scrupulous  care, 
or  arrange  them  with  greater  patience^  than  he  would  himself.  He 
had  doubts,  as  we  have  seen  (above,  p.  xxiii.),  whether  anybody  else 
would  deem  them  of  any  value  at  all — an  estimate  which,  so  far  as 
the  official  world  was  concerned,  was  to  be  sorrowfully  fulfilled.  He 
offered  accordingly  to  undertake  the  task  of  sorting  and  arranging, 
the  whole  collection  of  drawings  and  sketches.  A  few  weeks  later 
Ruskin  followed  up  his  letter  to  the  Times  by  a  private  one  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  had  just  become  Prime  Minister,  and  with  whom  he 
had  some  acquaintance.^  A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  found  among 
Ruskin^s  papers,  and  is  here  printed  (p.  86).  It  is  dated  December  IS, 
1866.  Lord  Palmerston  must  *  have  promptly  brought  Ruskin^s  oflfer 
before  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Grallery,  for  early 
in  February  he  was  authorised  by  them  to  begin  work  as  he  pro- 
posed. This  work,  as  we  have  said,  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
Ruskin'^s  time  during  the  early  months  of  1867,  and  thereafter  until 
May  1868. 

(2)  Meanwhile  the  Trustees  and  Directors  on  their  part  had  begun 
to  exhibit  some  of  Tumer'^s  works.  By  the  middle  of  November, 
1866,  a  selection  of  thirty-four  oil-pictures,  which  had  been  cleaned, 
varnished,  and  framed,  was  opened  to  public  exhibition  in  some  of 
the  lower  rooms  of  Marlborough  House  (at  that  time  assigned  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department).*  Ruskin  thereupon  set  to  work  upon 
a  descriptive  and  explanatory  catalogue.  He  worked  hard,  and  the 
hard  work  told  on  him,  for  he  notes  in  his  diary  that  he  felt  symptoms 

1  See  Prmterita,  iii.  ch.  ii.  {j  29. 

*  A  review  of  the  exhibition  appeared  in  the  Atherugum  of  November  15,  1856. 
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of  a  nerrous  breakdown.    The  pamj^et  was  issued  on  Juiaary  IS,  1857, 
and  was  entitled: — 

Notes  m  the  Turner  Gallery  at  Marlborough  House,  1866. 

Hie  pamphlet  occupies  pp.  89-181  in  this  volume. 

lliis  catalogue  includes  one,  at  least,  of  Ruskin's  finest  descriptive 
passages,  and  is  indeed  full  of  those  qualities,  **of  which,^  as  a  critic 
of  the  time  truly  observed,  *^he  cannot  divest  himself  in  the  slightest 
sketdi  or  most  matter-of-fiu:t  catalogue.*"^  The  pam^dilet  passed  rapidly 
tinrou^  several  editions,  the  latest  issue  including  notices  of  some  pictures 
added  to  the  Exhibition  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  editions.  The 
text  in  this  volume  follows  that  of  the  latest  edition,  but  includes  all 
the  notices  that  appeared  in  any  of  the  editions,  the  variations  being 
recorded  either  in  footnotes  or  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  (p.  94). 

Next,  the  Trustees  "omsidered  it  desirable  that  a  certain  number 
of  tke  coloured  finished  drawings  should  be  exhibited  as  soon  as  frames 
eould  be  prepared  for  them.'"  In  February  1857,  102  drawings  were 
therefore  exhibited  on  screens  in  Marlborou^  House;  many  of  the 
Uber  Shadiorum  drawings  were  exhilnted '  also.  For  this  exhibition, 
wUcli  was  intended  to  be  temporary  cmly,  Ruskin  prepared  no  cata- 
logue. A  brief  refoenoe  to  it  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  pre&oe 
to  the  Notes  on  the  Turner  Gallery  (see  below,  p.  97).  Nor  was 
Bosldn  responsible  for  the  selection;  the  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  was  assist^  therein  by  a  small  committee,  including  Clarkson 
Staniield,  R^  and  David  Roberts,  R.A. 

(S)  Ruskin  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  manner  of  exhibition 
adopted  in  this  first  display  of  Tumer^s  water-colours.  The  drawings 
induded  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  important  of  the  whole  series, 
and  he  pointed  out  the  injury  likely  to  result  from  continuous  exposure 
to  lif^t,  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  negative  criticism.  He 
had  abeady  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Times  proposed  a  plan  for 
keeping  the  more  delicate  and  finished  drawings,  previously  protected 
with  glass,  in  dosed  cases  (see  below,  p.  84).  He  explained  the  plan 
in  more  detail  in  the  appendix  to  his  Notes  on  the  Turner  Gattery 
(bdow,  p.  180).    The  National  GaOery  Report  for  1867  sUtes:— 

''Mr.  Rtttldn  having  proposed  a  plan  for  keeping  such  drawings^  pre- 
viously protected  with  ^ass,  in  closed  cases;  at  the  same  time,  by  other 

>  The  Eeonmmst,  January  31,  1867.     Reviews  also  appeared  in  the  AthetUBum^ 
try  24,  1857  (hostile);  and   the  Art  Journal,  February   1867,  voL  iiL  (new 
Bi),p.67. 
xm.  c 
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arrangements,  affording  facilities  for  inspecting  them;  the  Trustees  have 
authorised  his  carrying  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  method  suggested,  in 
order  that  they  may  judge  of  its  fitness  on  a  hurger  scale,  and  in  reference 
to  the  conservation  and  convenient  inspection  of  drawings  in  museums 
generally." 

In  pursuance  of  this  authority,  Raskin  selected  for  glazing  and  placing 
in  sliding  frames  in  cabinets,  one  hundred  of  the  drawings  and  sketches. 
He  provided  the  mahogany  cabinets  for  these  First  Hundred  drawings  at 
his  own  expense;  "with  good  help,''  he  says,  "from  Richard  Williams 
of  Messrs.  FoordV^  For  these  selected  drawings  he  wrote  the  catalogue 
which  is  No.  8  in  Part  II.  of  this  volume  (pp.  188-226):— 

Catalogue  of  the  Turner  Sketches  in  the  Natianal  Gallery.     Part  I. 
For,  private  circulation. 

He  must  have  done  this  work  soon  after  completing  the  Noies  on  the 
Turner  Gallery,  The  first  edition  contained  notes  on  only  twenty-five 
pictures ;  the  second  omitted  one  of  these,  but  added  seventy-six  others, 
thus  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  One  Hundred.  The  text  in 
this  edition  contains  that  of  both  editions,  the  variations  being  noted 
as  before. 

This  catalogue — which  in  its  original  form  is  among  the  rarer  Rus- 
kiniana — is  reprinted  as  Ruskin  wrote  it,  for  it  has  a  distinct  unity  and 
sequence  of  its  own ;  but  the  reader  should  understand  that  of  the  draw- 
ings described  in  it,  some  are  not  now  in  the  National  Grallery,  having 
been  lent  to  provincial  galleries;  while  others,  discarded  by  Ruskin  in 
his  later  arrangements,  have  only  during  the  last  few  years  been  re- 
framed.  The  order  of  arrangement  has,  moreover,  been  changed,  and 
many  of  the  numbers  as  given  in  the  catalogue  have  been  altered. 
After  each  drawing,  therefore,  its  present  number  and,  in  the  case  of 
those  removed  from  the  Gallery,  its  present  place  of  exhibition  (where 
ascertainable)  have  been  culded. 

Ruskin's  plan  for  framing  the  drawings  and  placing  them  in  closed 
cabinets  has  been  the  means  of  saving  most  of  those  in  the  National 
Gallery  from  fading.  It  is  worth  noting  that  another  collector,  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan,  subsequently  made  it  a  condition  of  his  bequest 
of  Turner  drawings  to  the  National  Galleries  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
that  they  should  be  publicly  exhibited  only  during  one  month  in  each 

^  Prmteritay  iii.  ch.  i.  §  12.    Messrs.  Foord,  formerly  in  Wardour  Street,  were  for 
many  years  Raskin's  framers. 
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jear,  and  that  the  month  of  least  light  (January);  at  other  timet 
they  were  to  remain  in  cabinets  sudi  as  Raskin  devised, 

(4)  Hie  Hundred  drawings,  as  thus  arranged  and  catalogued,  were 
not  exhibited  to  the  public;  they  were  prepared,  as  already  explained, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Trustees.  The  plan  was  approved,  and  Ruskin 
was  authorised  to  carry  it  out  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  in  this 
{HTOoess  the  arrangement  of  the  First  Hundred  was  broken  up.  In  the 
end  cabinets  were  provided  for  400  drawings.  These  remained  at  the 
Naticmal  Gkdlery,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen.  Ruskin  did  not, 
however,  at  the  time  prepare  any  catalogue  for  them;  it  was  not  till 
hk  catalogue  of  1881  (Na  7,  below,  p.  xxxix.)  that  any  list  of  them 
was  printed  for  public  use. 

Ruskin^s  work  at  the  time  was  next  devoted  to  a  catalogue  of  a 
different  selection.  On  the  adoption  by  the  Trustees  of  his  plan  ftw 
the  arrangement  in  cabinets  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  best  Turner 
drawings,  those  first  placed  on  the  walls  in  Marlborough  House  were 
withdrawn  firom  exhibition.  It  was,  however,  considered  desirable  that 
besides  the  collection  of  drawings  arranged  in  cabinets,  and  not  therefore 
always  visible  to  every  comer,  there  should  be  arranged  for  permanent 
exhibitkm  a  selection  of  Tumer^s  sketches  and  drawings,  ^*  calculated  (in 
Roskin'*s  words)  to  exhibit  his  methods  of  study  at  different  periods, 
and  to  furnish  the  general  student  with  more  instTuctive  examples  than 
finidied  drawings  can  be.^  Ruskin  accordingly  selected  and  arranged  for 
this  purpose  various  drawings  (in  addition  to  the  400  mentioned  above). 
For  this  selection  he  wrote  and  printed  a  catalogue,  entitled : — 

Caialogme  of  ike  Skdchet  amd  Dramngf  hff  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  RA., 
ejJMUd  m  Mariborou^  House  m  the  year  1867-1858.  Accom- 
panied  with  lUostrative  Notes. 

This  is  the  catalogue  which  is  Na  4  in  Part  IL  of  this  volume  (pp.  227- 
S16).  A  second  edition  of  the  pamphlet  was  issued  in  the  following 
year.  The  first  edition  noted  only  100  frames  (214  drawings);  the 
seocHid  included  a  Supplemental  Series,  bringing  up  the  number  to  15S 
frames  (SS8  drawings).  The  text  in  this  volume  includes,  again,  that  of 
both  editi<His,  the  varkttions  being  noted  as  before.^ 

The  reader^s  attention  must  be  taxed  to  follow  here  again  the  future 

*  The  catalogae  was  reviewed  in  the  Literary  €fa»eite,  November  6  and  20, 1868, 
aad  to  the  first  artiele  Raskiii  wrote  a  reply,  here  reprinted  (pp.  329-338). 
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fortunes  of  this  collection.  This  second  set  of  drawings  selected  bj 
Ruskin  is  sonjietimes  referred  to  by  him  as  the  ^*  Kensington  Series.^ 
The  reason  is  this.  Owing  to  the  want  of  space  at  the  National 
Gallery  (which  at  that  time  housed  the  Boyal  Academy  also),  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  pictures  had  for  some  time  been  exhibited 
at  Marlborough  House.  That  house  was  at  the  end  of  1859  allotted 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  British  portion  of  the  National  Gallery 
was  accordingly  removed  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where  it 
remained  until  the  enlargement  of  the  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square  in 
1876.  The  Turner  oil-pictures  had  been  removed  to  Trafalgar  Square 
in  1861,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  complying  with  a  clause  in  Tumer^s 
will.  The  exhibited  portion  of  the  Turner  drawings  remained  at  South 
Kensington  till  the  later  year. 

The  return  of  these  drawings  to  the  National  Gallery  was  followed 
by  a  rearrangement.  The  ^* Kensington  Series'"  was  renumbered 
throughout.  Ruskin's  order  of  arrangement  was  broken  up.  Some 
drawings  comprised  in  it  were  no  l(mger  permanently  exhibited,  but 
were  transferred  to  take  their  place  in  the  Cabinet  Series  of  Four 
Hundred.  There  was  room,  because  of  them  sixty  drawings  at  a  time 
were  and  are  exhibited  in  desks,  being  changed  for  a  different  set  of 
sixty  every  three  months,  the  remainder  being  kept  in  closed  cabinets 
and  accessible  to  students  only.  It  will  thus  be  understood  that  this 
second  catalogue  of  Turner  drawings  does  not  correq>ond,  any  more 
than  the .  catalogue  of  the  First  Hundred,  to  any  order  of  arrange- 
ment, exhibition,  or  numbering  now  visible  at  the  National  Gallery. 
After  each  drawing,  here  as  before,  its  present  number  in  the  Gallery 
is  indicated. 

(5)  Ruskin's  work,  meanwhile,  in  examining,  sorting,  and  framing 
the  drawings  and  sketches  in  the  National  Gallery,  went  on,  and  during 
the  winter  of  1857-1858  it  was  unremitting.^  Ruskin  was  assisted  in 
the  work  by  Mr.  Williams,  as  aforesaid,  and  by  Mr.  Greorge  Allen. 
^I  was  at  work  altogether  on  this  task,"*"  says  Mr.  Allen  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  editors,  ^^for  eight  months.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  very 
jealous  of  any  one  but  his  own  assistants  touching  the  drawings, 
lest  harm  should  befall  them.  After  our  day^s  work  at  the  Gallery 
Mr.  Ruskin  and   I  used   to  take  the  measurements   of  drawings   to 

^  It  is  understood  that  several  sketches  which^  from  the  nature  of  their  suhjecta, 
it  seemed  undesirahle  to  preserve,  were  humed  by  Ruskin,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Trustees  (see  W.  M.  Rossetti's  BoMetH  Papert,  1903,  p.  383).  On  one  of  the  parcels 
in  a  tin  box  at  the  National  Gallery  Ruskin  has  written :  "  Valueiesa.  Two  or  three 
grotesque  figures  left  in  it" 
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Hill^  when  I  cut  with  my  own  hands  aboat  800  thick  paste- 
soonts — ^thoK  were  taken  to  the  Galleiy  and  the  drawings  in- 
serted tiMre.""  He  gave  an  accoimt  of  his  laboors  in  the  Prebtce  to 
the  fifth  vokme  of  Modem  PamUrs.  He  worked,  he  said,  "erery  day, 
all  day  kHig,  and  citai  &r  into  the  night;*"  and  ^I  have  never  in 
my  life,*  he  added,  ^felt  so  much  exhausted  as  when  I  locked  the  last 
box,  and  gave  the  keys  to  Mr.  Womum,  in  May  1858.^  His  account 
of  his  stewardship  was,  however,  rendered  to  the  Trustees  two  months 
earlier,  lliis,  not  hitherto  republished,  is  the  fifth  piece  in  Part  EL  of 
the  present  volume  (pp.  S17-SS5): — 


J&.  Rmtkms  RepoH  m  Ike  Tmner  Drammgi  m  tke  NmHomal  GtMery, 
dated  March  97,  1858. 

It  is  hoe  printed  from  the  iZ^pori  cf  Ae  Dkedar  qf  tke  Natitmal 
GaBer^y  1858.  The  same  Report  contains  the  following  eipiewion  of 
thanks  to  Badun:^ — 

"The  volaminoas  o(^cctkm  of  drawings  has  been  carefully  examined  and 
partly  arranged  by  Mr.  Raskin,  to  whom  the  Trustees  and  the  poUic  are 
indebted  tor  his  indefiitigable  attention  in  this  long  and  difficult  mider- 
taking.  The  plan  which  Mr.  Raskin  originally  proposed  for  the  preservatkm 
of  the  mofe  delicate  coloured  drawings  fipom  the  effects  of  light,  by  plactng 
them  in  cases  fitted  to  contain  a  given  number,  has  been  carried  oot.  A 
selection  of  other  drawings,  requiring  only  to  be  carefully  mounted,  wiU  in 
dne time  be  made." 


A  perusal  of  this  Bqx>rt  will  give  a  dear  idea  of  the  immrnse 
amount  of  careful  work  which  was  involved  in  the  duty  which  Buskin 
had  undertaken.^  That  it  was  not  unattended  with  some  of  the  fiiction 
and  jealoosies  whidi  attoid  upon  divided  responsibilities  appears  firom 
A  letter  to  Mr.  Womum,  then  Keqper  of  the  Gallery : — 

''(London,  1867.) 
''Mt  dear  WoavuMy — I  be&ete  you  are  confusing  the  Baen  of 
Fffgfarf/  with  the  Porix  or  Harhamn.      The  drawing  I  mean  is  the 
PfMisammik,  with  big  ship  of  line  in  middle.     It  was  covered  almost 

[Bs^k  sketch  iff  Ikmer^s  "  Fsftstmomtk."] 
all  over. 

**!  am  sorry  to  find  you  patting  yourself  in  something  of  an 
mntagtmistic  attitude,  as  if  I  wished  to  bring  a  charge  against  you. 
If  I   could  go  on  woridng  with  you,  and  lode  after  the  dmwings 

1  See  also  tiw  letter  to  Profeawr  Norton,  giren  below,  p.  324  a. 
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myself — I  heartily  would.  I  cannot,  because  I  am  ill^  and  I  don't 
think  you  have  the  time.  If  you  chose  to  help  in  the  matter  you 
might  get  a  person  app(^nted  under  you  who  would  save  you  all  the 
trouble^  and  you  would  have  the  credit  of  making  the  ooliection 
available.  If  you  like  to  keep  it  shut  up^  and  have  all  the  trouble 
of  looking  after  it  yourself,  it  is  your  affair.  If  I  cared  for  the  public 
I  should  make  a  fuss  about  the  drawings  being  useless.  I  don't — 
and  don't  think  they  deserve  to  have  the  drawings  after  their  treat- 
ment of  Turner.  I  have  done  and  said  enough  to  quit  myself  of 
responsibility. 

''The  matter  now  rests  with  the  Trustees  and  you.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  from  me  that  Mr.  Cowper  came  to  look  what 
was  the  matter — and  I  believe  I  have  done  all  now  that  the  public, 
or  Turner's  ghost,  or  my  own  responsibility  require. 

''I  am  glad  to  hear  your  report  of  the  fine  drawings  and  un- 
mounted parcels, 

''And  remain^ 

"  Faithfully  youis, 

"J.  RUSKIN."! 

But  the  toil  was  not  all  wearisomeness  and  vexation.  A  pleasant 
glimpse  of  Ruskin  at  work  in  the  National  Gallery  in  these  years  is 
given  in  the  memoirs  of  his  friend,  Stacy  Marks,  R.A.  They  had 
previously  been  in  correspondence,  and  then  Ruskin  wrote,  "If  you 
come  down  to  the  National  Grallery  any  day,  and  ask  the  policeman 
for  me,  we  may  meet,  and  at  least  know  each  other^s  faces  ^ : — 

"I  went  (says  Marks)  and  found  the  eloquent  exponent  of  Turner  in 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  buildings  surrounded  by  piles  of  sketch-books 
and  loose  drawings  by  the  master,  which  he  was  arranging,  mounting,  and 
framing, — a  congenial  employment,  a  labour  of  love,  to  which  he  devoted 
months  of  time,  with  no  recompense  beyond  the  pleasure  which  the  occupa- 
tion afforded  him.  I  can  remember  little  of  our  conversation  except  that  it 
was  chiefly  about  Turner  and  his  work.  I  had  gone  to  the  Gallery  with 
an  ill-defined  feeling  of  awe  of  the  great  man  I  was  about  to  see,  but  this 
was  dissipated  directly  I  had  shaken  hands  with  him.  There  was  none 
of  the  posing  of  the  genius ;  I  found  him  perfectly  simple,  unaffected^  kindly^ 
and  human.' 

But  if  the  work  was  not  all  vexation,  neither  was  it  all  pleasure. 
Ruskin  speaks  in  Modem  Painters  of  his  sorrow  at  the  bad  condition 

^  This  letter  is  reprinted  from  pp.  31-^  of  Letten  on  Art  and  Literature  by  John 
Ruekin,  edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise,  privately  printed  1894. 

*  Pen  and  Peneii  Sketckee,  by  Henry  Stacy  Marks,  RA.,  1894,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
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of  to  many  al  the  drawings,  and  of  his  ^anxiety  and  heavy  sense  of 
re^Kmnfailtty.^^  To  these  feelings  must  be  added  his  disappointmoit 
at  the  onoertainties  and  ddays  on  the  part  of  the  Trastees,  or  rather 
al  the  Govenunent,  in  making  doe  provision  for  the  display  of  Tumer^s 
bequest 

(6)  The  disposition  of  Tumer^s  pictures  and  drawings  led  firom  time 
to  time  to  questions  and  criticisms  in  Parliament  and  the  Pl^ss.  Some 
letters  by  Raskin  dealing  with  soch  questions  are  collected  in  pp.  827-345. 

(7)  But  the  patience  and  care  whidi  Raskin  had  promised  were 
not  exhausted.  In  his  old  age  he  returned  to  the  task  which  had 
oocopied  so  much  of  his  time  and  energy  in  middle  manhood.  The 
two  catalogues  of  Turner  drawings  whidi  he  had  previously  prepared 
were  both  out  <^  date.  To  the  drawings  in  the  cabinets  there  was 
no  catalogue,  and  even  tiieir  arrangement  in  the  cabinets,  though 
more  systematic,  was  (and  is)  not  completely  consistent.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  drawings  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  of  what  Ruskin  called 
''the  odlar*  of  the  Gallery  was  (and  is)  in  no  intelligible  order.  He 
determined  to  tackle  the  task  again.  Ruskin^s  final  catalogue  was 
not  sach  as  he  had  intended.  His  design  seems  to  have  been  to  revise 
and  inocMrporate  his  earlier  catalogues  of  1857-1858.  This  appears  frcnn 
a  ooDecticm  of  the  earlier  catalogues  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William 
Ward,  whidi  were  put  together  for  Ruskin^s  use,  and  in  whidi  he  made 
various  annotations  and  revisions.  Some  remarks  have  been  included 
from  this  source  in  the  present  volume  (see,  e^^  pp.  871, 879, 888  fm.,  and 
p.  GS4).  But  Ruskin'^s  new  catalogue  was  prevented  by  ill-health,  and  he 
ultimately  contented  himself  with  a  scheme  for  a  rearrangement  of  the 
drawings,  instead  of  preparing  a  new  descriptive  catalogue.  He  hoped 
against  hope  that  the  Treasury  would  find  the  money,  and  the  autho- 
ritks  of  the  Gallery  have  the  will,  to  rearrange  the  collection  systemati- 
cally and  exhibit  it  worthily.  His  hopes  were  not  to  be  realist,  but  he 
did  his  part  by  recasting  (on  paper)  the  whole  collection,  as  then  avail- 
able, and  arranging  the  drawings  ^  in  an  order  which  might  convenientiy 
become  pomanoit.^  This  order  was  set  forth,  and  explained,  in  the 
catalogue  whidi  is  No.  7  in  Part  II.  of  this  volume  (pp.  847-888) : — 

Cmimlogme  of  iJke  Drmmmgi  ami  Sketckes  by  J.  M.  W.  Twmer,  RA., 
4d  present  exkibiied  m  the  NaUonal  Gallery,  Revised  and  Cast 
into  Progressive  Groups^  with  Explanatory  Notes.     1881. 

Of  this   catak^oe   there    were   several    editions.      The   text   in    this 

1  Profim  (§  3)  to  IMam  Anil«rr,  toL  v. 
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volume  contains  that  of  all  of  them  (except  that  the  index  is  merged  in 
one  of  a  more  general  character);  the  Tariations  being  described  as  usual. 
Here,  once  more  and  for  the  last  time,  the  reader  will  understand 
that  this  catalogue  does  not  correspond  to  any  actual  arrai^;ement  in 
the  Gallery.  The  order  which  Ruskin  thought  might  conv«iiently 
become  permanent  has  not  in  fact  been  adopted;  and  indeed  it  would 
in  any  case  now  require  revision,  for  since  1881  the  Trustees  have 
framed  and  hung  a  large  number  of  additional  drawings  and  sketches. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  Ruskin^s  three  catalogues  of  the  Turner 
drawings  and  sketches,  the  first  two  (Nos.  8  and  4  here)  describe 
certain  drawings  in  an  order  which  no  longer  exists,  and  the  third 
(No.  7)  describes  them  in  an  order  which  has  never  yet  existed.  To 
give  Ruskin'^s  Notes  in  a  manner  conforming  with  the  present  state  of 
the  collection  was  the  object  of  the  rearranged  catalogue,  prepared  by 
one  of  the  present  editors,  in  the  first  volume  of  Ruskin  on  Pichvrei 
(190S).  It  was  not  consonant  with  the  general  scheme  of  this  edition 
thus  to  rearrange  Ruskin's  writings;  but  an  Index  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  present  volume  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  meet  the  difiSculty 
described  above,  and  make  the  volume  available  for  use  or  reference  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Gallery.  In  the  Index  the  existing 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  Turner  drawings  and  sketches  are 
first  described;  and  then  the  National  Gallery's  exhibition  is  enumer- 
ated in  the  existing  numerical  order  of  the  drawings,  with  references 
to  the  pages  in  the  present  volume  where  each  drawing  is  mentioned 
or  noted  by  Ruskin. 

The  reader  is  already  wearied,  I  cannot  doubt,  by  so  long  a  story 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  Turner  drawings.  But  if  it  is  tiresome  to 
follow  this  retrospect,  what  must  not  Ruskin'^s  own  vexation  have  been 
at  the  time,  at  seeing,  as  he  did,  his  own  work,  in  large  measure, 
wasted;  the  drawings,  to  him  so  priceless,  treated  as  of  little  account, 
and  dispersed  from  pillar  to  post;  and,  what  was  worse  still.  Turnery's 
own  wishes  and  directions  almost  entii'ely  disregarded.  Tumer^s  be- 
quest, wrote  Ruskin  bitterly,  was  valued  **  not  even  at  so  much  as  the 
space  of  dead  brick  wall  it  would  cover;  his  work  being  left  for  years 
packed  in  parcels  at  the  National  Gallery,  or  hung  conclusively  out  of 
sight  under  the  shadowy  iron  vaults  of  Kensington.**^  ^^I  have  never 
found  more  than  two  people  (students  excepted),^  he  adds,  "in  the 
room  occupied  by  Turner's  drawings  at  Kensington,  and  one  of  the  two, 
if  there  are  two,  always  looks  as  if  he  had  got  in  by  mistake.^  ^ 

^  Ce9tu8  (^  Agla^f  §  4>  and  eompare,  below,  p.  341. 
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llie  artist  left  Ids  oil-pietiiFes  to  the  natkm  on  coaditkm  that  they 
ihoald  be  hung  tx^tber  in  a  Turner  galloy.  Tlittre  k  no  such  gallery. 
The  room  allotted  to  the  pictures  at  Trafidgar  Square  is  fiur  too  small 
to  display  proporly  even  those  whidi  are  selected  for  exhibition.  The 
psctores  are  not  kept  togetiier,  and  works  whidi  were  meant  by  the 
artist  to  be  seen  in  connexion  with  each  other  are  widely  dispersed. 
Many  hare  been  sent  to  pcoTincial  galleries,  and  to  this  distributicm 
tiiere  is  in  itself  no  smous  objection  to  be  made;  but  in  carrying  it 
cot,  the  authorities  have  taken  no  thou^t  of  the  connexion  between 
varioas  works,  sodi  as  Roskin  pointed  out.^  Other  pictures  are  hung 
in  looms  at  the  National  Gralloy  whidi  are  not  open  to  the  public, 
because  there  is  no  space  tac  them  in  the  exhibition  galleries.' 

The  treatment  of  the  sketdies  and  drawings  has  been  more  am- 
temptooos.  Thdr  wanderings  and  seclusion  during  so  many  years 
have  beat  abeady  described.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment.  Many  have  beat  framed  and  are  p^manently  exhibited  at  the 
National  Gallery.  Six  collections  have  beat  arranged  for  loan  to 
provindal  galleries,  in  addition  to  the  collection  whidi  Buskin  pto- 
cnred  for  Oxford.*  But  seveial  thousands  still  ranain,  stowed  away 
in  eleren  tin  boxes,  in  the  odlars  of  the  National  Gallery.  An  in* 
specticm  of  these  treasures  is  full  of  great,  if  mdancholy,  interest  What 
Rmkin^  fothv  said,  on  examining  Tumer^s  house,  must  occur  to  every 
one  who  goes  throo^  Aese  boxes  in  whidi  so  much  of  the  artistes  life'^s 
work  is  buried :  the  industry  of  the  man  was  as  great  as  his  gaiioi.  The 
biogn^ikical  interest  of  these  buried  drawings,  sketdies,  and  note-books 
is  great;  they  contain  records  of  his  movements  and  methods  and  ideas 
of  whidi  no  biographer  has  as  yet  properly  availed  himselt  Many  of 
the  note-books  are  particularly  interesting  as  showing  how  constantiy 
Tmner  was  trying  to  express  himself  in  another  art  than  that  which 
had  become  nature  to  him:  they  are  full  of  verses,  and  Turner  would 
often  make  as  many  b^nnings  or  studies  or  versions  of  a  poem,  as  of 
a  picture  or  of  a  drawing.  Other  note-books  are  filled  with  notes  for 
Turner's  Academy  lectures,  with  geometrical  drawings  and  extracts  from 
books  which  he  had  been  reading — among  others  from  the  TVeatise  on 
the  Afi  qfPamimff  by  Gerard  de  Lairesse  with  whom  Browning  ^par- 
leyed.* The  contents  of  the  boxes  need  not  here  be  described  in  detail, 
for  they  correspond  witii  the  general  account  of  the  Turner  Bequest 
given  b^  Ruskin  at  several  places  in  this  volume;  to  go  through  them 

1  See  below^  p^  107j  100  a. 

*  See  below,  p.  160  n. 

'  For  particujsrt,  see  below,  pp.  660,  606. 
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is  to  have  the  excitement  of  a  ^surprise  packet^;  for  thou^  a  certain 
amount  of  the  pieces  are  of  very  slight  interest,  and  some  of  them  are 
of  none,  yet  the  greater  portion  is  of  drawings  or  sketdiea  in  no  way 
less  remarkable  than  most  of  those  which  are  accessible  to  the  public. 
Here  one  may  see  many  of  the  original  pen  sketches  for  the  artists 
classical  compositions,  and  numerous  pencil  studies  for  Liher  Studiorwn; 
many  books  full,  as  Kuskin  described,  of  studies  of  sails  and  shipping; 
and  several,  also,  of  figure  studies  from  the  life:  these  confirm  what 
Ruskin  says,  that  it  was  not  inability  to  draw  the  figure  whidi  made 
so  many  of  the  figures  in  the  artistes  landscapes  so  very  bad.  Among 
the  curiosities  of  the  tin  box  collection  is  a  large  album  into  which 
are  pasted  several  of  the  earliest  tinted  sketches.  The  book  is  inscribed 
at  the  beginning  ^<  Bought  at  Dr.  Monro's  Sale^;  Turner  hoarded 
everything,  and  bought  back,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  his  earliest  essays. 
The  note-books  had  for  the  most  part  been  carefully  labelled  by  the 
painter— as  thus,  "79.  Skies,''  "84.  Studies  for  Pictures.  Copies  of 
Wilson,"  "18.  Studies  in  the  Louvre."  The  book  last  mentioned  con- 
tains some  careful  copies,  on  a  small  scale,  of  pictures  in  that  collection, 
and  is  of  further  interest  as  including  critiques  on  some  of  them :  these 
ai:e  probably  the  artist's  only  essays  as  an  art  critic.  There  was  method, 
it  is  clear,  in  the  apparent  disorder  of  Turner's  belongings;  whatever 
was  the  work  he  was  engaged  on  at  the  time,  he  was  able  to  refer  to 
his  numbered  sketch-books,  where  every  kind  of  material  from  nature 
was  stored.  It  is  only  by  going  through  this  material  in  bulk,  as  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  tin  boxes,  that  one  can  obtain  a  correct  impression  of 
the  enormous  quantity  of  such  material  which  the  artist's  industry  had 
accumulated. 

Any  one  who  was  free  to  arrange  the  contents  of  the  boxes  could 
bring  together  in  most  instructive  series  the  kind  of  work  which  the 
artist  did  on  any  given  tour.  Before  setting  out,  he  carefully  read 
up  his  route  —  often  getting  some  travelled  friend  to  prepare  an 
itinerary  for  him,  marking  especially  what  towns  had  good  inns,  and 
putting  down  notes  of  picturesque  places  or  effects  of  whidi  he  had 
heard  or  read.  There  are  sevend  books  filled  with  itineraries  of  this 
sort  Then  the  artist  equipped  himself  with  sketch-books  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes.  Some  are  small  enough  to  go  into  the  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  on  every  journey  they  must  have  been  constantly  in  the  artist's 
hand.  Sometimes  they  are  filled  with  very  rough  scrawls  and  hiero- 
glyphics; such  as  were  made,  perhaps,  when  he  was  in  the  coach. 
Sometimes  the  thumbnails  are  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  firmness :  sudi 
are  those  in  two  or  three  little  books  containing  bits  of  architecture 
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and  sculptiire  done  in  Rome,  labelled  by  tbe  artist  ^Details — Rome.^ 
llien  ccMne  the  laiger  sketdi-books,  used  when  the  artist  was  settled 
at  his  inn;  these  contain  sometimes  pencil  sketdies  of  great  delicacy, 
cairied  fiur  to  oompleticm;  and  sometimes  bolder  and  rougher  outlines, 
to  sonre  as  memoranda  of  the  leading  lines  in  a  composition.  The 
sketdies  in  colour  were  made  sometimes  in  books,  sometimes  on  the 
thin  pieces  of  pi^)er,  such  as  are  described  by  Ruskin  (below,  p.  S87) : 
tiiese  the  artist  used  to  carry  in  roUs  in  his  coat^pockets.  That  all 
the  pieces  thus  left  by  Turner  should  be  exhibited  is  neither  to  be 
hoped  for  nor  desired;  but  surely  it  would  be  possible  and  instructive 
to  arrange  in  a  show-case  sample  leaves  or  sheets  made  on  some  given 
tour,  8o  as  to  exemplify  all  the  diffisrent  methods  employed  by  the  artist 
for  recording  facts  and  preserving  impressions. 

There  axe  also  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  pieces  whidi  for  their 
intrinsic  beauty  well  deserve  to  be  made  available  to  the  public  Many 
(tf  tiiese  are  paidl  drawings  done  with  the  utmost  care ;  others  are  wat»- 
ooloar  sketches— of  Switaerland,  and  Italy,  of  the  Fr^ich  rivers,  of  Venice 
— ^whidi  are  in  no  way  inferic^  to  most  of  those  already  framed  and  ex- 
hibited. It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  pieces  stiU 
stowed  away  are  of  real  value,  and  might,  under  more  fovourable  dr- 
cnmstanoes,  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  There  is  more  than 
one  of  the  tin  boxes  which  would  of  itself  furnish  forth  a  most  repre- 
sentative and  valuable  Turner  Exhibition. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  Ruskin,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  admire  Turner,  an  inspection  of  these  tin  boxes  is  a 
aomewfaat  disheartming  experience.  They  show  how  much  of  Ruskin'^s 
labour  has  been  thrown  away,  no  less  thim  how  little  of  Tumer^s  hopes 
and  widies  has  been  r^arded.  Ruskin,  as  we  have  seen,  spent  lavishly 
of  his  time  and  trouble  (and  also,  it  may  be  added,  of  his  money)  in 
arranging  the  Turner  Bequest  Eveiy  one  of  the  19,000  odd  pieces 
was  carefoUy  examined.  Whenever  he  cut  up  a  sketch-book,  in 
order  to  exhibit  a  sample  leaf,  the  remaining  leaves  were  carefblly  laid 
ooty  eadi  in  its  sheet  of  blue  pc^r.  Larger  pendl  drawings,  when 
of  any  interest,  were  dther  laid  down  on  thick  paper,  or  were  fixed 
m  card-board  mounts.  They  were  then  tied  up  in  brown-paper  bundles, 
eadi  of  which  bore  a  reference  number  obviously  corresponding  to  a 
general  catalogue  or  schedule  of  the  collection  referred  to  by  Ruskin 
in  his  Rqx^  (see  bdow,  p.  822).  This  schedule  has  disappeared.^ 
The  brown-paper  wrappers  remain,  and  the  accumulations  of  the  dust 

PoMiUv  it  was  studied  to  the  Director's  Ile]M>rt  for  the  year  (1858),  and  an 
~  Treasury  dedined  to  sanction  its  beiug  printed. 
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of  fifty  years  have  not  always  obliterated  Ruskin^s  memoraiida.  A 
few  of  tiiese  may  be  worth  transcribing: — 

''A.  B.  290.  Scottish  Pencils.  Of  very  great  value;  too  large  for 
mounting  or  exhibition  till  there  is  more  room." 

That  day  has  never  come,  though  some  of  these  pencil  drawings  are  very 

fine. 

''No.  178.  Very  valuable  early  pencils,  containing  original  sketches 
of  Kirkstall  and  Egglestone,  of  the  Yorkshire  Series ;  Dnnstanbonmgb 
of  the  Liber;  Alnwick  and  Boston  of  England,  and  Bamborough 
(large).  A  beautiful  Sedbnrgh ;  Whitby,  Tynemoath,  Melrose,  etc. 
Three  taken  out;  namely,  York,  BosUm,  and  Kiricstall  Crypt" 

It  is  surely  a  pity  that  the  rest  of  these  beautiful  pencil  drawings 
should  be  condemned  to  oblivion.  Many  of  Ruskin^s  memoranda  refbr 
to  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  drawings;  the  note 

''mildew. — J.  R." 

occurs  with  painful  frequency.  One  bundle  of  very  fine  water-colour 
sketches,  of  the  late  period,  is  thus  noted.  Mr.  Greorge  Allen,  who  (as 
already  stated,  p.  xxxvi.)  assisted  Ruskin  in  his  arrangement  of  the 
sketches,  well  recoUecta  Ruskin^s  indignation  at  finding  that  some  of  the 
Turner  collection  had  been  put  under  tarpaulin  in  an  exposed  place 
during  the  enlargem^it  of  the  Gallery;  he  employed  Mr.  All^i  to  go 
through  the  sketches  and  wipe  off  the  mildew  with  a  sable  brush.  In  a 
printed  letter  Ruskin  refers  to  this  matter.  *^I  should  have  tried  to 
get  abroad  again  before  this,^  he  wrote  in  May  1862  to  Rawdon  Brown^ 
**but  found  they  had  let  all  the  Turner  drawings  get  mildewed  at 
the  National  Gallery  during  its  repairs.  So  I  stayed  to  get  the 
mildew  off  as  well  as  I  could,  and  henceforth  Fve  done  with  the  whole 
business;  and  have  told  them  they  must  take  it  off,  themselves,  next  time, 
or  leave  it  on — ^if  they  like.""^  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  left  on; 
though  the  statement  that  ^^all  the  Turner  drawings^  are  mildewed 
was  happily  only  an  epistolary  exaggeration.    Some  of  the  bundles  are 

'  Letters  ft'om  John  Rtukin  to  Various  Correepandente^mvAUly  printed  1892,  p.  48, 
reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.  Among  Ruskin'B  letters  to  his  mther 
IB  the  following  draft  of  a  "  Memorandum  sent  to  Lord  St  Leonards,"  showing  that 
he  sought  to  interest  that  ex-Chancellor  in  the  matter : — 

'^  1.  I  have  always  understood  that  in  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Tamei^s 
property  which  was  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the  suit,  the  pictures 
which  were  to  be  taken  by  the  public  were  to  be  taken  under^  and  subject 
to^  the  conditions  prescribed  by  toe  testator. 

"  2.  That  the  public  became,  by  that  arrangement,  possessors  of  a  larger 
number  of  pictures  than  the  testator  intended,  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
invalidate  the  obligation  to  carry  out  the  conditions  attached  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  smaller  number. 

''3.  I  believe  if  these  conditions  be  not  speedily  complied  with,  the  injuries 
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\mdlj  toadied;  and  as  these  indode  a  few  not  so  noted  by  Raskin, 
it  seems  that  the  eril  has  spread  since  1862.  It  is  sa^^ested  that  the 
time  has  come  when  steps  dioald  be  taken  to  arrest  it,  and  to  rescue 
this  part  of  the  Tamer  Bequest  firom  kmg  neglect  and  oblivion. 

Hie  drawings  and  sketches  which  Uuskin  mounted  or  laid  down 
flhoold  all  be  framed  and  glazed,  and  placed  in  cabinets  similar  to  those 
which  contain  the  ^Foar  Hundred''  (pp.  819-390).  If  the  nation  is 
too  poor  to  afibrd  mahogany  such  as  Ruskin  provided,  plain  deal  would 
do.  Hundreds  of  the  sketches  already  mounted  are  of  exquisite 
beauty,  especially  many  of  the  Venetian  and  French  River  Series ; 
they  indode  several  which  Ruskin  selected  for  the  hundred  sketches 
first  arranged  m  1867  (see  below,  pp.  191,  192,  194,  196  im.).  Pieces 
of  inferior  interest  should,  as  he  suggested,  be  bound  up  in  volumes 
(p.  8S4).  Many  other  pieces  might,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  be 
exhibited  in  show-cases,  if  hereafter  an  adequate  Turner  Gallery  shoold 
be  provided.  There  is,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  tin  boxes  a  packet 
of  studies  for  LAer  Siudiorum;  some  of  these  diould  be  shown  beside 
the  drawings  already  in  the  Gallery.  Another  box  contains  the  original 
d^etdies  for  some  of  the  French  drawings  given  by  Ruskin  to  the  Uni- 
versity €ji  Cambridge;  these  sketches  should  be  lent  to  the  University. 
Other  boxes  contain  sketches  and  studies  for  several  of  tiie  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery;  they  should  be  exhibited  in  cases  beside  the 
jHctures,  or  in  an  adjoining  room.  So,  again,  there  is  in  one  of  the 
boxes  a  copy  of  Rogers'"  Porviu,  which  Turner  used  when  he  was  pre- 
paring his  vignettes ;  he  has  on  the  margin  of  several  pages  made  little 
notes  of  intended  illustrations.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  show  this 
book  beside  the  vignettes.  Turner  and  Ruskin  have  both  passed  away ; 
the  ne^ect  of  the  Turner  Bequest  which  Ruskin  deplored  still  remains, 
and  it  has  seemed  the  duty  of  the  editors  thus  to  record  the  fact. 

Ill 

The  Third  Fnrt  of  the  Volume  contains  the  Notes  written  by  Ruskin 
to  illustrate  the  exhibition  of  his  drawings  by  Turner  hdd  in  London 
in  1878. 

Tlie  Ruskin  collection  of  Turners  began  in  early  years— about  1888, 

which  the  pictures  in  questioii  are  sustaining  by  their  present  mode  of  exhibi- 
tioD  will  materiallj  diminish  the  ralue  of  the  national  property  in  them. 

''4.  A  large  part,  in  my  opinion  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  works  in 
qoestkmj  consisting  of  water-colour  drawings^  cannot  be  exhibited  at  Ken- 
sington^  nor  can  the  public  derive  any  advantage  from  them  or  make  any 
use  of  them  until  a  proper  gallery  is  erected  for  their  preservation  and 
exhibition. 

^Jmig  10,  1861." 
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it  seems — with  the  Richmond  Bridge,  Surrey;  Ruskin  describes  the 
delight  of  himself  and  his  father  at  the  acquisition  of  this  spedmoi 
of  Turner's  work  in  Prceterita  (ii.  ch.  i.  §  12),  where  also  a  year  or  two 
later  the  purchase  of  a  second — the  Grosport — is  recorded.  Next,  as 
a  present  to  Ruskin  on  his  twenty-first  birthday,  came  the  Winchelsea 
(forty  guineas)  (ibid.j  §  18).  The  fourth— the  Harlech— was  bou^t  for 
seventy  guineas,  but  at  the  price  also  of  some  bitterness  between  father 
and  son  (ibid.j  §  15). 

A  year  or  two  later,  in  circumstances  described  by  Ruskin  in  the 
Epilogue  of  his  Turner  Notes  (below,  p.  475),  an  opportunity  occurred 
of  securing  several  of  Turner's  later  and  most  beautiful  drawings  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Ruskin  succeeded  in  coaxing  two  out  of  his 
£Etther,  the  Lucerne  and  the  Coblentz;  but  he  wanted  many  more, 
and  one — ^the  SplQgen — most  especially.  It  was  not  to  be,  however, 
and  Ruskin  kept  his  vexation  and  disappointment  to  himself.  An 
extract  from  his  diary  of  1844  shows  how  strong  lus  yearnings 
were: — 

^^ April  ISth. — Into  town  to  see  Munro's  Collection — and  made 
myself  very  unhappy  for  two  of  them — ^the  Spliigen  and  Zurich — 
would  give  the  world  for  them.  I  shall  have  them  some  time, 
however,  if  I  live." 

The  Spliigen  he  lived  to  have,  though  not  till  towards  the  close  of 
his  working  years.  The  words  that  he  "would  give  the  world  for 
them^  are  not  mere  hyperbole.  Pictures,  as  he  said,  were  living 
friends,  and  more  than  such  to  him.^  And  of  Tumer^s  genius,  then 
comparatively  little  known  or  understood,  he  felt  that  he,  and  he 
perhaps  alone,  was  fiilly  appreciative.  "The  pleasure  of  a  new  Turner 
to  me,''  he  said  in  his  autobiography,*  "nobody  ever  will  understand, 
and  it's  no  use  talking  of  it"  Turner's  drawings  were,  in  a  sense,  his 
stock-in-trade;  or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  his  sacred  books,  which  it 
was  his  mission  to  interpret,  to  illustrate,  to  reveal  to  a  blind  genera- 
tion. But  something  must  be  allowed  also  to  the  love  of  acquisition. 
"I  am  always  laying  up  for  myself,"  he  says,  "treasures  upon  earth 
with  the  most  eager  appetite."  "The  pleasure  of  collecting  was,"  he 
argues,  "  a  perfectly  natural  and  legitimate  one,  and  all  the  more  because 
it  is  possible  only  when  the  riches  are  very  moderate."'  A  year  or 
two  later  than  1844,  as  a  letter  from  his  father  shows,  the  son  had 
revealed  his  hoarded  grievance: — 

»  See  Vol.  X.  p.  436  n, 

«  Praterita,  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  82. 

'  Fan  davigeray  Letters  24  and  34. 
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"Ym  said,"  writes  J.  J.  Ruddn  (October  4,  1847),  ''we  coald  not 
bj  a  whole  summer  give  yoa  a  tenth  of  the  pleasure  that  to  have  left  you 
a  BiOQth  in  the  Highlands  in  18S8  would  have  done,  nor  bj  buying  Turner's 
nod  Windns'  galleiy  give  you  the  pleasure  that  two  Turners  would  have 
done  in  IMS,  you  havii^  passed  two  <Nr  three  years  with  a  sick  longing 
fior  Turner.  I  take  blame  to  myself  for  not  sending  you  to  the  Highlands 
in  1838,  and  not  buying  yon  a  few  more  Turners,  but  the  first  I  was  not  at 
all  aware  o^  and  [as  to]  the  second  I  freely  confess  I  have  been  restrained 
firaoa  my  very  constitutional  fwudence  and  fear,  and  in  case  I  may  fidl  into 
ihtt  same  mistake,  I  wish  to  hide  no  motive  firom  you«  I  have,  you  know, 
my  dearest  John,  two  things  to  do — to  indulge  you,  and  to  leave  yon 
and  mama  comfortably  provided  f<Nr;  but  if  you  have  ai^  longings  like 
1842  I  should  still  be  glad  to  know  them,  whilst  I  honour  you  for  the 
dcHeacy  of  before  suppressing  the  expression  c^  them." 

TUs  exchange  of  views,  or  the  prosperity  of  ths  elder  Ruskin^s  busi- 
ness, or  the  growing  fame  of  the  saa^  (ur  all  causes  combined,  must 
have  rdaxed  the  purse-strings  in  following  years;  for  the  Turner  Collec- 
tion at  Denmark  Hill  increased  rapidly.  Ruskin  had  hoped,  as  we 
have  seal  (above,  p.  xxiiLX  that  Tumer^s  death  would  have  brought 
many  drawings  and  sketches  into  the  market,  and  he  was  now  able 
to  coont  with  more  confidoice  on  his  £Etther^s  willingness  to  buy.  Tliat 
hope  was  disappointed;  but  it  seems  that  Roskin^s  fitther  made  up 
for  it  by  baying  other  Tamers.  Thus,  Ruskin  had  at  one  time  in 
faiB  possession  Tamer^s  Margate  sketch-book;^  this  was  bought  firom 
the  artistes  hoasekeeper,  Mrs.  Booth. 

We  have  read  already  Roskin^s  hints  to  his  father  on  the  por- 
diaae  of  Turners,  written  on  first  hearing  of  the  painter^s  death.  He 
soon  returned  to  the  subject,  and  his  £Bither,  it  seems,  had  again  ex- 
plained the  prudential  reasons  which  had  kept  him  back : — 

''[VBnoB],  23ni  Janwnj  [1868]. 
**,  ,  .  What  you  say  of  your  former  motives  for  not  buying 
Turners  is  very  just — and  indeed  it  is  curious,  the  way  in  which  I 
Ibffget  at  one  time  the  motives  which  actuated  me  at  another,  and 
only  see  the  motives  which  omgkt  to  have  actuated  me.  Were  my 
life  to  come  over  again,  for  these  last  ten  years,  I  would  devote 
myself  altogether  to  Turner  —  the  man,  I  mean — recording  every 
sentence  that  he  spoke,  and  collecting  every  picture  that  came  in 
my  way.  But  I  cannot  recollect  the  kind  of  foelings  I  had,  when 
I  had  not  a  single  Turner,  or  thought  the  Richmond  perhaps  the 
only  one  I  should  ever  have. 

1  See  below,  p.  47a 
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**  I  am,  however,  now  likelj  to  be  perhaps  more  quiet  than  you 
suppose.  I  never  liked  travelling — mj  hope  was  at  one  time  to 
Uve  in  Switzerland,  but  not  to  travel  much— and  now  I  am  not  so 
careful  where  I  live.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  be  a 
strong  climber  on  the  hills — and  without  that  power,  the  sight  of 
them  would  sometimes  be  less  pleasure  than  pain.  I  rather  fancy 
I  may  have  partly  brought  on  the  feebleness  of  circulation  which 
now  makes  me  nervous  and  unfit  for  work  by  my  long  walks  as 
well  as  my  mental  labour,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  take  any  more 
hard  climbs  for  several  years;  and  when  a  man  is  thirty-three,  and 
'  likely  to  lie  by  for  several  years,  it  is  very  possible  he  may  not 
care  to  scramble  much  more. 

''This  spring  in  Switaerland,  with  mama  and  you,  I  shall  walk 
mth  you  only — or  Effie — and  be  with  you  all  day,  going  on  a  little 
with  my  book,  and  looking  on  the  Alps  as  inaccessible.  And  as 
for  travelling  in  Italy — it  is  now  really  too  painful.  Everything  is 
being  destroyed,  and  I  should  become  a  misanthrope  of  the  bitterest 
temper  if  I  were  to  live  or  travel  much  here.  Wherever  my  home  is, 
I  shall  stay  much  more  quietly  than  you  might  think.  Indeed  I 
never  was  a  rambler  in  the  common  sense.  My  delight  was  always 
to  iUy  in  places  that  I  loved ;  and  I  am  sure  that  neither  my  mother 
nor  you  can  recollect  my  wishing  to  leave  any  place  when  I  was 
comfortably  settled  among  hills. 

''Be  this  as  it  may,  I  should  certainly  hope  now  and  then  to 
be  able  to  buy  a  Turner^  for  some  years  to  come,  if  I  do  not 
succeed  in  getting  them  at  the  sale — for  they  are  to  me  Nature 
and  art  in  one — all  that  I  best  love  in  nature  with  all  that  I 
most  revere  in  art.  I  am  contetU  with  my  collection  now,  as  I 
said,  but  the  exquisite  pleasure  that  every  new  one  gives  me  is  like 
a  year  added  to  my  life,  and  a  permanent  extension  of  the  sphere 
of  life. 

"However,  I  can  talk  of  this  afterwards  —  it  is  too  broad  a 
subject  for  a  letter.  I  will  begin  my  catalogue  raiionnde  to-night, 
and  go  on  with  it  bit  by  bit. 

"  I  should  divide  all  Turners  into  four  classes : — 

1.  Those  which   I   would  give  any  price  for  If  I  had  it  to 

give. 

2.  Those  which  I  would  give  anything  in  reason  for. 

S.      „  „  „  something   for — if  they    went 

cheap. 

4.  Those  which   I  would  not  bay  at  all  at  any  price  they 
are  ever  likely  to  go  for. 
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*«C1m8  Ist.  1.  Mtmro's  Lake  Locerne^  iBomhif. 

2.  Munro's  Pass  of  Spldgen. 

3.  Fawkes's  Vignettes  from  Histoiy  of  Cromwell— or 

Commonwealth. 

4.  Fawkes's  4  Studies  of  Birds :  Ringdove,  Kingfisher, 

Heron,  Peacock.^ 

For  these  above,  if  at  anj  time  they  came  into  the  market,  I  should 
think  no  price  I  could  afford  too  dear. 

''Oms  2nd.  1.  Monro's  Lake  of  Zng. 

2.  Munro's  Lucerne,  by  moonlight,  from  the  river. 

3.  BickneU's  Lake  Loceme. 

4.  Windos's  Lake  Lucerne. 

5.  Munro's  Kussnacht. 

6.  Windus's  Arona,  Lago  Maggiore. 

7.  Fawkes's  Mont  Cenis — and  Sallenehes. 

8.  Such  sketches  as  may  be  found  of  mountain  sub- 

jects— especially  Swiss — among  Turner's  stores. 
The  three  of  our  St.  Gothard,  Goldau,  and 
Schwytz,  should  have  gone  into  first  class. 

9.  Grenoble — ^mentioned  in  one  of  my  late  letters^ 

at  Hampstead. 

10.  Weathercote  Cove,  Yorkshire  Series. 

11.  Ivy  Bridge. 

I  have  named  them  as  they  came  into  my  head,  rather  than  in 
order  of  value.'  The  sketches  should  have  been  first,  and  thai  1, 
2,  S,  5,  9. 

**  Class  5rd  The  drawings  above  named  are  those  which  I  wmd^ 
and  which,  some  time  in  my  hfe,  if  I  can,  I  hope  to  possess  at  all 
events  a  few  oC  I  cannot  hope  that  I  can  get  them  all,  but  they 
are  my  mark — ^high-water  mark.  Those  which  I  next  name  are  the 
<mes  which,  in  case  any  of  them  came  in  your  way  at  a  reason- 
MLt  prfoe,  I  should  be  sorry  to  let  go,  but  not  vexed  about,  while 
I  shouid  certainly  be  grieved  if  any  of  the  1st  or  2nd  Class  escaped 
me.     So  do  not  be  alarmed  at  the  largeness  of  the  3rd  Class.     I 

*  Munro's  ''Lake  Laeeme,  morning"  is  '*The  Dark  Rigi,"  see  below,  pp.  477, 
483;  for  the  ''SpKigen,"  see  p.  487.  For  Cromwell  relics  at  Ftmley  Hall,  see 
VoL  XIL  f.  Iv.  Raskin  never  had  an  opportunity  of  aequirinf  any  of  Tomer's 
CranweO  vianettes  from  Famley ;  hot  in  1852,  as  appears  from  a  letter  preserved  at 
Bnntveed,  he  aoeuired  T^mei^s  frontispiece  to  ''FVurfrziina"  (see  below.  Index  I., 
^600i 

'  Of  the  drawings  in  '' Class  2,"  several  are  mentioned  later  in  this  volume.  The 
"  Lake  of  Zog,"  and  the  ^  Arona"  came  into  Raskin's  possession. 

xm.  d 
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shaU  here  put  opposite  to  each  the  price  which  I  should  think  cheap 
for  them. 

1.  Any  Yorkshire  drawings      .         .  .       80  to  100 

S.  Uanberis  (now  Windus's) .  .         .120 

3.  Lower  force  of  Tees  (Monro's)         .         .150 

4.  €k>Tentry  (Munro's) 120 

5.  Carnarvon  (Munro's)  .  .120 

6.  Ulleswater  (Monro's)         ....     120 

7.  Fawkes's  Coliseam^  Rome  .120 

8.  Schaffhausen  Fall  (Windos's)     .  .100 

^' These  are  the  best  I  know>  but  I  shall  better  and  more  shortly 
describe  this  list  by  giving  you  the  negatives — i.e.,  those  which  I  never 
should  think  of  buying.  For  I  don't  mean  you  to  add  up  all  the  above 
list  and  say — it  will  be  so  much — does  John  think  of  spending  all 
that?  No;  of  the  drawings  named^  probably  not  one  fourth  will 
come  into  my  reach.  Fawkes's  are  very  unlikely  ever  to  come  into 
the  market — and  especially  the  Cromwell  Vignettes.  I  merely  name 
those  of  which^  if  any  occurred^  I  should  think  it  desirable  to  obtain 
them,  in  preference  to  others,  if  I  could  afford  it. 

'*  I  should  never  buy  these : — 

1.  Any  vignettes. 

2.  Eastern  or  Italian  drawings — the  Coliseum  above  named  is 

a  rare  exception. 
S.  Any  ''Southern  Coast"  drawings — a  set  highly  valued  by 
dealers. 

4.  Any  Rhine  drawings. 

5.  Oberwesel ;    Heidelberg ;  —  Virginia    Water ;  —  Hampton 

Court;  Blenheim;  Windsor;  Bedford;  Stoneyhnrst; 
Yarmouth;  Bamborough;  Fowey  Harbour  (Windus's); 
Malvern  Abbey;  Holy  Island;  Folkestone. 

6.  Oils— of  any  description  whatsoever — except  only  Bicknell's 

Ivy  Bridge,  which,  if  it  ever  went  cheap,  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  offering  £300  for 
the  Salt-ash,  which  is  a  highly  curious  and  hiteresting 
{^cture,  but  not  worth  more. 

*'  I  send  you  the  end  of  Murano  at  last."  ^ 

Several  of  the  drawings  mentioned  in  this  letter  came  afterwards  into 
Ruskin^s    possession,   so    that    his    instructions    must    have    £iillen    on 

^  That  is,  tha  end  of  ch.  iii.  in  vol.  ii.  of  2^  SUmet  of  Venice. 
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willmg  ean.  Hie  Splugen  was  not,  howerer,  Bnskin^s  only  ditappoini- 
nmL  Tmner,  it  ahoold  be  understood,  was  on  Teiy  friendly  terms 
with  the  Roskin  fiunily.  His  fcmiliar  intercoarse  with  Rnslun'^s 
fiUher  and  mother  is  referred  to  in  PrwUriia  and  DUecta;  and  extracts 
from  Boddn^s  diary  given  in  this  editicm  have  illustrated  the  painter^s 
Rgaid  for  Raskin  himself.  In  later  years  he  told  an  anecdote  to  Mr. 
George  Allen,  idiich  illostnttes  the  painter'^s  desire  to  see  his  drawings 
kept  together,  and  the  son^s  disappcnntment  at  his  fether^s  backward- 
iKss  in  takii^  frdl  advantage  of  the  exceptional  opportunities  they 
enjoyed  for  acquiring  the  artistes  works.  ^One  day,^  said  Ruskin, 
'^Tdmer  came  to  me  with  a  bundle  in  a  dirty  piece  <^  brown  paper 
OMier  his  arm.  It  contained  the  whole  of  his  drawings  for  the  Rivers 
ofFramce.  *  You  shall  have  the  whole  series,  John,^  said  he,  *  unbroken, 
for  twaity-five  guineas  apiece.*  And  my  father  actually  thou^t  I 
was  mad  to  want  them!*  Ruskin  never  quite  overcame  the  feeling  of 
estrangement  which  these  disappointment  engendered;  and  the  M, 
city  merchant  himself  would  have  been  sorely  vexed  had  he  lived  to 
realise  how  for  once  his  shrewdness  was  at  fiuilt,  and  what  a  fine  in- 
vestment he  had  in  this  case  missed.  Some  years  later  Ruskin  paid 
jPlOOO  tor  sevoiteoi  <^  the  sixty-two  drawings  (see  below,  p.  46S). 
These  he  presented  to  Qxfind.  He  found  other  opportunities  of  adding 
to  his  collection  at  the  dispersal  of  the  Dillon  and  Munro  collecti<ms  in 
18G9  and  1877  reflectively. 

The  first  catalogue  oi  Ruskin^s  Turners  in  existence  is  tiiat  whidi 
he  drew  up  in  1860  for  Mr.  IhcHiibury,  and  which  is  here  reprinted 
(Appendix  iiL  1,  pp.  556-567).  It  consisted  of  sixne  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred drawings  and  sketches,  and  was  the  coUectimi  whidi  Ruskin  used  to 
dmw,  as  has  beat  described  in  an  earlier  volume,  to  visitcn^s  at  Denmark 
HUL  To  be  shown  the  collection  by  the  owner  himself  was  a  memor- 
able experience.  We  have  seen  what  it  meant  to  an  earnest  art  student 
(VoL  T.  p.  xlviii.),  and  how  much  it  was  appreciated  by  Mrs.  Browning 
(p.  xhiL).  «When  one  got  him,'*  writes  Dr.  Fumivall,  «*to  show  his 
Tumen  to  charming  women  like  Mrs.  William  Cowper  (now  Lady 
Mouni-TempleX  Lady  Goderich  (now  the  Mardiioness  of  Ripon),  Mrs. 
Charles  fimcton  (cmce  Emily  HollandX  and  the  like,  it  was  indeed  a 
picasuii  to  see  him  and  them:  the  pictures  had  on  those  days  firesh 
colour  and  firesh  li^t^^  We  can  reconstruct  some  of  the  talk  which 
Roridn  wove  around  his   Turners  ficom  a  little  lesson  which  he  sent 

1  "Fwevords'*  to  the  priTstely-Drinted  Tohune  (1890),  Tm  LtUen  eomesrninf 
"NsimmiheOmMtrue^m^r      ' 
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to  hifl  fftther  from  Venice,  and  whieh  has  already  been  piinted  bere 
(ab^ve,  p.  xxT.)«  But  no  written  notes  ean  reproduce  the  grace  and 
chflMm  of  Ruflkin'^s  own  conversational  discourses.  Of  the  arrogance 
and  intolerance  which  critics  found  in  his  writings,  especially  when 
he  wa3  laying  down  the  law  on  pictures,  there  was  in  his  private 
intercourse  no  trace.  Sometimes  he  would  indulge  in  set  mono- 
logue^ and  then,  according  to  Roesetti,  all  his  written  words  seemed 
feeble  and  uninspired  by  comparison.  At  other  times  he  would  be 
interrogative,  whimsical,  or  perverse;  and  always  the  gay  was  siized 
witk  the  gvave.  On  days  when  Ruskin  was  away  or  especially  busy, 
Mr.  AU^i  would  be  told  off  to  show  the  treasures.  ^^There  was 
one  of  his  Turners,^  says  Mr.  Allen,  ^  which.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  not 
proud  of.  He  used  to  say  to  me  *  DonH  diow  it,  or,  if  you  da,  tell 
them  iVs  a  bad  one.**  This  was  the  Rochester.  ^My  fatiier  gave  it 
to  me  once,^  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  ^just  to  bring  me  home  a  fortnight 
earlier  from  abroad,  and  it^s  the  worst  Turner  I  have.^^^ 

Some  of  the  drawings  were  on  the  walls;  Ruskin  mentions  in. 
Modem  Paifnkrs  those  which  he  had  before  him  in  his  study  as  he- 
wrote;*  others  were  in  the  breakfast  and  drawing  rooms.'  Tl^y  were 
protected  by  covers.^  These  were  of  dark  green  calico,  made  to  fit  the 
frames,  easily  lifted  off  and  on ;  they  were  always  in  use  at  Braatwood 
in  Ruskin^s  time,  and  are  still,  irhea  the  house  is  closed;  for  Raskin 
was  convinced  that  water-colours  deteriorated  seriously  under  direct 
sunlight.  Mr.  Allen  remembers  some  experiments  made  by  Cozens, 
the  engraver,  which  Ruskin  saw,  and  whidi  seemed  conclusive.^  This 
i»  a  subject  fully  treated  by  Ruskin  himself  in  the  pieces  collected 
in  Appendix  vii.  (pp.  589-^9S).  Others  of  his  drawings  he  kept  in 
cabinets  which  he  had  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  which  he  used  also 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  in  his  Drawing  School  at  Oxford. 

The  Thombury  Catalogue  (circa  1860)  represents  Ruskin-s  oollectioD 
of  Turners  at  its  fullest,  and  on  the  whole  at  its  choicest  state.     In 

^  '^ Ruskin  and  his  Books"  io  the  Strand  Magazine,  December  1902^  voL  xsdv. 

S.  714.  Ruskin's  fiither  bought  the  '^ Rochester"  in  1858  while  the  son  was  in 
witserland. 

«  VoL  V.  p.  170. 

'  See  PrtBterita,  il  ch.  viii.  §  150  and  n. 

*  ^'He  submitted^"  says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  ''with  a  murmur  to  the  rule  of 
the  house,  whioh^  on  the  Sabbath  day,  covered  his  beloved  Turners  with  daric  screens" 
C' Memories  of  John  Ruskin/'  Literature,  February  8,  1900).  This,  says  Mr.  Alien, 
is  a  mistake,  y  Mr.  Harrison  perhaps  visited  Denmark  Hill  on  Sunday,  and,  noticing 
that  the  drawings  were  covered^  concluded  that  this  was  a  piece  of  Sunday  obser- 
vance ; "  but  the  Turners  were  habitually  protected  by  screens  from  direct  sunlight 
(Strand  Magazine,  December  1902,  p.  714). 

»iWd.,p.  714* 
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Ae  following  year  it  wmB  depleted  bj  generous  gifts  to  the  UniTer* 
sities.  To  Oxford  he  presented  thirty*^  drawings  aUd  sketches^ 
iodadiiii^  drawings  of  the  senes  made  by  Tumw  for  7^  Riven  qf 
/Vanory  to  Cambridge  he  gave  a  collection  of  twenty^ve,  represent- 
aig  Tomer^s  suooeosive  styles.  The  address  of  thanks,  with  the  great 
seal  of  Oxford  UniTersity,  is  dated  March  ftS^  1861 ;  the  Catalogve  of 
€bm  Cambridge  colledaon  is  dated  May  Sa  The  list  of  the  Oxford 
drawings  is  here  printed  in  A^iendix  iii»  8  (p^  569);  and  the  Cam- 
bridge Catalogue  in  Appendix  iii  S  (pp«  557-558).  It  is  well  within 
the  mark  to  say  that  the  present  Talne  of  these  two  eoUectiotis  is 
jPlOyOOO.  The  collection  of  Tomer  Drawings  at  Oxford  is  especially 
fine,  and  is  perhaps  not  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

In  1870  Raskin  was  appointed  Stade  Professor  at  Oxford,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  moved  from  London  to  Brantwood.  His  Turners 
were  now  divided  between  his  rooms  at  Oxford  and  his  house  in  the 
Lakes.  He  had  boi^t  sevimral  new  chHWings,  bat  he  presented  to  the 
Unimifcity  a  forther  set  of  drawings  and  sketches  from  his  collection 
(A|^pend£c  iii  8,  p.  559  n.) ;  this  latter  gift  was  made  to  the  Drawing 
Sdiool,  and  the  drawings  included  in  it  are  in  the  cabinets  in  that 
school,  and  not  with  the  other  Turners.  One  of  the  drawings  in- 
doded  in  this  gift — ^the  Junction  of  the  Greta  and  the  Tees-^-cost 
him,  he  confesses,  many  a  pang.^ 

At  a  latar  date  Ruskin  was  instnunaital  in  securing  for  the  Uni- 
versity, on  permanent  loan  from  the  National  GraUery,  a  magnificent 
coUecticm  of  251  sketches  and  drawings.*  The  drawings  and  sketches 
were  selected  by  Ruskin,  and  the  catalogues  prepared  by  him  (Ap- 
pendix iii  4,  pp.  560-^568).  He  refers  in  The  Art  qf  England  (§  2) 
to  ^'the  now  unequalled  collection  possessed  by  the  Oxford  schook 
of  Tomer  drawings  and  sketches,  completed  as  it  has  been  by  the 
kinilnww  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National  GaUeiy  at  the  intercession  of 
Prince  LeopoM."" 

Like   other  coUectors,  Ruskin   frequently  exchanged,  bought,  and 

1  See  below^^  444 ;  and  oompare  F^n  Oavigeraj  Letter  62  :  ^'I  ikid  I  can't  bear 
to  look  at  them  in  the  gallery^  because  they  are  mine  no  more." 

<  Hie  transaction  is  thus  recorded  in  the  BepaH  pf  the  JMredor  ^  the  NMHetml 
Oaftry  /or  1878:  ''In  oonlbmity  with  a  request  made  by  His  Royal  Highness 
Prkiee  Leopold  on  behalf  o{  the  Curators  of  the  Univenity  Galleries^  Chdbrd^ 
219  drawings  and  sketches  by  Turner^  together  with  eight  sketch-books^  specially 
selecfcil  fitHB  those  not  ordimmly  ezfaiUtnl  to  the  publk,  have,  with  the  appnmu 
ef  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  been  lent  to  the  Univenity  CSalleries  at 
Ozfofd.'*  In  a  later  report  (for  1890,  p.  6)  the  loan  ii  stated  to  have  been  made 
'«et  tlw  request  of  Froflwser  RuskiB."  The  aetual  number  ef  pieces  is  261  (^elusive 
ef  some  note-^NMks). 
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sold.  There  was  a  nucleus,  however,  among  his  Turner  collection  which 
was  constant.  Of  the  88  drawings  in  the  lliombury  Catalogue,  28  re- 
mained with  him  to  the  end.  In  the  year  1869,  however,  when  he 
was  leaving  his  house  at  Denmark  Hill,  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
he  had,  as  it  were,  a  clearance  sale.  He  himself  drew  up  the  auction 
catalc^ue,  and  it  is  accordingly  reprinted  here  (Appendix  iii.  5, 
pp.  569-572).  In  1882  he  intended  to  sell  some  more  Turner  Drawings 
(Appendix  iii.  6,  p.  578),  but  he  placed  a  private  reserve  on  them, 
employing  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  to  buy  them  in  if  necessary.  Only  one 
or  two  drawings  reached  the  reserve  price;  the  others  accordingly 
returned  to  Brantwood. 

In  1878  Ruskin  was  induced  by  Mr.  Huish,  of  the  Fine  Art  Society, 
to  exhibit  his  collection  (as  it  then  existed)  in  London.  The  catalogue 
which  he  wrote  for  this  exhibition  is  Part  IIL  of  the  present  volume : — 

NoUi  fry  Mr.  Ruikm.  Part  1.— On  his  drawings  by  the  late  J.  M. 
W.  Turner,  R.A  Part  II.— On  his  own  handiwork  illustrative 
of  Turner.     1878. 

The  notes  on  this  exhibition,  though  the  drawings  were  afterwards 
in  part  dispersed,  will  always  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  readers  of 
Ruskin.  The  drawings  include  those  which  he  most  valued,  which  he 
had  before  him  when  he  wrote  his  books,  and  which  surrounded  him  on 
his  death-bed.  They  were  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society  in  Bond  Street.  The  exhibition  was  timed  to  open  early  in 
March.  Ruskin  had  completed  the  prelkce  on  the  12th  of  February, 
and  the  Notes  proper  on  the  2l8t.  He  had  more  to  say,  but  he  was 
suddenly  stricken  by  illness,  and  the  catalogue,  as  first  published,  was 
in  an  unfinished  state.  Ruskin  gradually  recovered,  and  later  issues 
of  the  catalogue  contained  successive  additions  and  alterations.  The 
principal  variants  are  noted  under  the  text,  so  that  the  reader  of  this 
volume  may  have  before  him  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  successive 
editions,  while  other  variations  are  enumerated  in  the  Bibliographical 
Note  (pp.  898-402).i 

In  noting  these  variations  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  a  distinction 
which  Ruskin  himself  drew,  namely,  that  between  actual  inflammation 
of  the  brain  and  ^Hhe  not  morbid,  however  dangerous,  states  of  more 
or  less  excited  temper,  and  too  much  quickened  thought,  which 
gradually  led  up  to  tlie  illness,  accelerating  in  action  during  the  eight 
or  ten  days  preceding  the  actual  giving  way  of  the  brain  (as  may 

1  The  exhibition  and  Rnskin't  ''Notes"  were  noticed  in  many  of  the  papers; 
most  fully  in  the  Tifnei,  March  20,  1878. 
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be  enough  seen  in  the  fragmentary  writing  of  the  first  edition  of 
mj  notes  on  the  Tomer  Exhibition.^  ^  A  collation  of  the  Tarions  read- 
ings has  therefore,  in  this  instance,  a  peculiar  and  a  painful  interest 
Moie  than  once  we  may  trace  the  author,  banning  on  a  quiet 
note,  and  in  full  command  of  his  literary  powers;  afterwards  passing 
into  a  condition  of  height^ied  feeling,  which  gradually  led  to  loss 
of  resore  and  command  over  form,  until  he  had  to  break  off  and 
lay  down  the  pen,  under  pressure  of  distinct  illness.  But  the  attack 
was  as  short  as  it  was  smkien,  and  a  careful  reading  of  this  catalogue 
in  its  sQccessive  stages  brings  vividly  home  to  the  reader  how  narrow 
is  the  partition  between  the  inspiration  of  genius  and  the  inflammation 
of  disease.  It  must  have  been  only  a  few  days  before  Buskin  broke 
down  that  he  penned  the  exquisite  and  much  quoted  passage  at  the 
Old  of  the  Preface  (p.  410);  and  it  was  immediately  on  his  recovery 
that  he  ccHnpleted  the  Epilogue,  conceived  in  the  vein  of  easy  reminis- 
ceDoe  wbkik  afterwards  gave  so  mudi  diarm  to  Prctieriia. 

Hie  text  here  reprinted  is  that  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  tweUth 
ihonsands  of  the  catalogue,  which  contained  Ruskin^s  Notes  in  thdr 
final  and  fullest  form.  Tliey  included  also  Notes  on  Ruskin^s  ^  Handi- 
work illustrative  of  Turner.'"  Hie  drawings,  etc,  there  described,  were 
airanged  by  Ruskin  during  his  convalescence  and  added  to  the  exhibition. 

In  1879  there  was  an  exhibition  of  Ruskin^s  own  Drawings,  arranged 
by  Professor  Norton,  at  Boston  and  at  New  York.  To  thk,  Ruskin 
sent  many  {neoes  which  had  not  been  shown  in  London,  together  with 
twenty-five  which  had  there  been  shown.  Hie  catalogue,  compiled  by 
Professor  Norton,  was  for  the  most  part  a  reprint  of  the  LondiHi  one 
of  1878 — ^the  compiler  fitting  Ruskin^s  remarks  in  some  cases  to  difierait 
drawings.  Sudi  portions  of  the  catalogue  as  woe  contributed  by 
Ruskin  in  the  form  of  titles  or  notes  not  comprised  in  the  London 
catalogue,  are  here  reprinted  (Appendix  vi.,  pp.  582-588). 

In  1900,  after  Ruskin^s  deatii,  his  collection  of  Turner  Drawings 
was  again  exhibited  in  Bond  Street.  A  few  miscellaneous  items,  not 
induded  in  the  earlier  exhibition,  were  then  shown;  the  descripticms 
ci  these  in  the  catalogue  of  1900  are  here  inserted  for  the  sake  of 
oomfdeteness.  TI.ere  are  many  references  in  other  of  Ruskin^s  writings 
to  the  Turner  Drawings  in  his  collection;  references  to  such  passages 
are  here  givai  in  footnotes. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  papers  and  letters  collected  in  the  Appendix, 
•cxne  have  already  been  referred  to.    The  first  Appendix  (pp.  589-^658) 

1  Fm  Otaripem  (Febmanr  1880,  Letter  88). 
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contains  a  reprint  of  Buskin's  evidenoe  to  the  National  Grallery  Site 
Commission  in  1867.  The  Commissioners,  it  will  be  seen,  bad  read 
Rusidn^s  Note9  on  the  Turner  GaUery^  and  his  evidenoe  went  over  mtidi 
the  same  ground  as  that  covered  in  his  appendix  to  those  Nairn 
(pp.  178-181), 

Appendix  II.  contains  notes  on  Tumer^s  character  which  Ruskin 
sent  to  Mr.  Thombury  as  hints  for  that  gentleman^s  Ltfe  qf  Tktmer* 
Ruskin  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  at  one  time  entertained  the  idea  of 
writing  a  life  of  the  artist;  and,  though  the  idea  was  abandoned,  h% 
recurred  to  it  at  various  times,  and,  during  the  years  1865  to  1860^ 
collected  from  other  friends  of  Turner  a  good  deal  of  biographical 
material.  Much  of  this  he  afterwards  lent  to  Mr.  Thombury.  Other 
portions  of  it  he  embodied  many  years  later  in  Dilecia;  much  remains 
in  MS.,  and  some  of  this  is  included  in  the  volume  of  this  edition 
containing  tliat  work.  Ruskin  wrote  generously  of  Mr.  Thombury*s 
work,  which,  thou||^  containing  much  valuable  material,  is  lamentably 
fimnkss,  ill-arranged,  and  often  inaccurate.  He  was  of  <qpinion,  as 
we  have  seen,^  that  ^  anybody  ^  could  do  a  biography  of  Turner ;  but 
nobody  has  yet  done  it  adequately.  At  a  later  period  Ruskin  hoped  to 
persuade  M.  Ernest  Chesneau  to  undertake  the  task  anew.  M.  Chesneau 
died  befiire  he  was  able  to  do  it,  and  material  which  Ruskin  supplied  to 
htm  for  the  purpose  i^pears  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed ;  at  any 
rate  the  editors  have  been  unable  to  trace  it. 

In  Appendix  III.  are  collected  several  minor  catalogues  of  Turner 
Drawings,  drawn  up  at  various  times  by  Ruskin.  These  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

Another'  catalogue,  to  which  Ruskin  contributed  notes  on  some 
drawings  by  Turner,  may  here  be  mentioned.    This  is:--** 

Catalogiu  ^  ihejirst  Exhibition  of  Pieiwes  and  Water-colour  Drawingi, 
etc.,  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  .  .  .  With  original  notes  fry  Professor 
Ruskin.     1880.     Douglas:  James  Brown  and  Son. 

The  notes  in  question  are  here  given  on  pp.  4S9,  446,  448,  467. 

The  next  Appendix  (IV.)  contains  several  letters  on  copies  of  Tur- 
ner's drawings.  To  copies  of  pictures  in  general  Ruskin  was  strongly 
opposed.  He  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  National  Gallery  Site- 
Commisaion  (see  below,  p.  649).  But  at  a  later  time  his  rule  against 
copying  came  to  admit  many  exceptions.  He  employed  several  artists,, 
as  we  shall   see  in  a  later  volume,  to   make  copies  of  pictures;  and 

»  VoL  V.  p.  xvi 
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as  we  see  in  this  Tolume  (p.  680),  he  attached  great  edocaticmal 
impcMrtaiiee  to  cofnes  of  Tumer^s  drawings.  He  presented  several  ot 
these  oopies  to  pabHc  institutiiMis  in  whi«ji  he  was  interested — sndi 
as  the  Buskin  Moseom  at  Sheffield,  and  the  Whitdands  Trainhig 
CoU^e  at  Cbebea.  Some  remariu  bj  him  on  copies  of  Tomer  presoited 
to  the  latter  are  reserved  for  a  later  vdome,  as  they  could  not  be 
detadied  for  use  hefe  without  destroying  the  unity  of  his  Notes  on 
^TIk  Rnskin  Cabinet''  at  that  CoUege. 

As  tiie  great  authority  on  Turner,  Raskin  was  (rften  referred  to 
for  his  ojanion  on  the  genuineness  of  works  purporting  to  be  by  the 
fluoter.    Letters  dealing  with  this  subject  are  given  in  Appoidix  V. 

Appendix  YL  has  hem  mentioned  above  (p.  Iv.);  the  last  Appcn- 
dix  (VIL)  contains  some  controversial  pieces  written  on  the  effect  upon 
water-colour  drawings  of  exposure  to  light.  This  subject  was  much 
in  Radon's  mind  during  the  arrangement  of  the  Turner  Drawings  in 
ttie  national  collection ;  the  writings  in  question  contain  also  inddontal 
icfcifJKes  to  particular  drawings. 

Tlie  indBoes  to  this  volume  are  somewhat  elaborate ;  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  add  to  its  utility  and  comjdeteness  as  a  collection  of  Roskia's 
scattered  writings  on  Turnerls  woriEs. 

Hie  first  Index  brings  together  all  the  works  by  Turner  which  at 
any  time  were  in  Ruskin's  collection. 

Tlie  second  Index  is  to  €tke  Sketches  and  Drawings  by  Turner  in 
the  National  Glallery.  It  is  arranged  in  numerical  mrder,  the  mumbers 
being  tihoee  attached  to  the  fimmes  in  the  Gallery.  The  reader  will 
thus  be  able  to  identify  and  collate,  without  difficulty,  Raskin's  vaiions 
refierences  to  the  drawings.  In  order  to  make  the  index  more  complete, 
icincncjos  are  gtvm  not  only  to  this  volume  but  to  pasnges  in  other 
works  by  Rnskin,  where  any  considerable  mention  is  made  of  the 
drawings.  The  index  does  not  include  the  oil^pictures,  because  RoskinlB 
notes  on  these  were  arranged  in  the  numerical  order  which  still  obtains  in 
the  Gallery. 

In  Mmikm  on  PidureSy  v^Jome  i.  (190t)  tiiere  was  a  further  index 
of  Tomer  Diawu^  arranged  by  wbjecU;  this  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  General  Index  to  the  edition ;  the  aim  of  the  numerical  index  here 
beii^  to  make  the  {nesent  volume  available  for  reference  in  the  Natiraial 
GmBery. 

With  regard  to  the  mamucripU  of  the  pieces  collected  in  this 
wlom^  that  of  Tike  Harboun  fjfEn^tmd  ia^uoumg  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
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MSS.  It  was  included  in  one  of  the  bound  volumes  containing  Modem 
Painters  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  4S8).  A  collation  of  it  with  the  text  shows  that 
careful  revision  which  has  been  fully  illustrated  in  previous  volumes.  A 
few  passages  from  the  MS.  are  cited  in  notes ;  see,  for  instance,  pp.  15,  20, 
24.  There  also  exists  (in  Mr.  Allen^s  possession)  the  autlior^s  proof  of 
The  Harbours;  a  piece  of  this  is  facsimiled  at  p.  38 ;  while  pages  of  the 
MS.,  one  of  them  containing  sketches  by  the  author  of  Venetian  sails^ 
are  facsimiled  at  pp.  18,  28. 

The  only  other  piece  in  this  volume  of  which  the  MS.  is  known 
to  exist,  or  which  has  been  accessible  to  the  editors,  is  the  Notes  by 
Mr.  Raskin  on  his  Drawings  by  Turner^  and  on  his  own  Handiwork 
illustrative  qf  Turner^  Of  this,  the  MS.  of  the  Introduction  and  of  the 
Notes  on  Nos.  25-51  is  at  Brantwood ;  this  portion  of  the  MS.,  which 
was  tliat  for  the  first  edition,  is  written,  in  a  fairly  firm  hand,  on  twenty- 
eight  sheets  of  ruled  white  foolscap.  The  beautiful  passage  at  the  end 
of  the  Introduction  was  written  out  twice  by  Ruskin,  and  was  again 
slightly  revised  in  proof.  This  page  of  the  MS.  is  here  facsimiled 
(p.  410),  The  MS.  of  the  Turner  Notes,  from  No.  52  onwards,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  Ruskin^s  Notes  ^  on  his  own  handiwork,*^  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  H.  Beaumont,  who  acquired  it,  together  with  a  series 
of  letters  from  Ruskin,  referring  to  the  Exhibition  and  the  Notes,  from 
Mr.  Huish.  One  or  two  extracts  from  this  correspondence  are  cited 
below  (see  pp.  899,  400). 

Among  tiie  Allen  MSS.  there  is  the  first  draft  of  a  portion  of  the 
letter  to  the  Literary  Gaxette  (November  18,  1858)  on  the  Turner 
Bequest.  An  extract  from  the  MS.  is  given  on  p.  880;  it  is  of 
interest  as  showing  the  care  that  Ruskin  bestowed  on  everything  that 
he  wrote. 

To  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sketches  and  Drawings  by 
Turner,  exhibited  in  Marlborough  House  in  the  year  1857-1858,  with 
annotations  by  Ruskin,  refei'enoe  has  already  been  made  (see  above, 
p.  xxxix.). 

The  Hhutraiions  consist  of  three  classes — (1)  Tumer^s  plates  for  TTie 
Harbours  qf  England;  (2)  such  of  Tumer^s  drawings  and  sketches  in 
the  National  Grallery  as  were  reproduced  in  the  illustrated  edition  of 
Ruskin^s  Catalogue  of  1881 ;  and  (8)  some  additional  illustrations  here 
introduced,  from  drawings  by  Turner,  either  in  the  National  Grallery  or 
in  Ruskin^s  collection. 

The  original  plates  for  The  Harbours  qfEnglandj  which  still  exist, 
though  they  are  worn  and  have  been  retouched,  are  represented  in  thia' 
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editicHi  by  photograTures  from  early  impresaioDS  (d  the  cniginals.  In 
order  to  suit  the  sue  of  the  page,  it  has  be^i  necessary  to  reduce  them 
by  about  <Mie-thiid. 

In  the  illustrated  edition  (1899)  of  Ruskin^s  last  catalogue  of  the 
Drawings  and  Sketches  by  Tomer  in  the  National  Grallery,  eight 
pieces  were  reproduced  by  half-tone  process.  One  of  these  pieces 
(a  Swan,  No.  609)  is  not  included  in  the  present  volume,  because  the 
same  subject  was  given  in  Lechurei  on  Landscape^  where  in  this  edition 
it  will  again  be  found.  The  other  seven  pieces  are  reproduced  in 
this  volume  by  photogravure  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Of  one  of  the  Turner  sketches  in  the  National  Gallery — 
a  sketch  of  a  Windmill  (No.  601)  which  Ruskin  recommended  to  all 
students  for  repeated  copying  (see  below,  p.  80S),  he  commissioned  Mr. 
Allen  to  make  an  etching.  Tliis  plate,  hitherto  unpublished,  is  here 
induded. 

The  other  illustrations  refer  to  the  Ruskin  collection  of  Turner 
Drawings.  Tlie  photographic  reproductions  of  engravings  given  in 
the  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  1878  are  not  here  given. 
The  edition  was  not  prepared  by  Ruskin;  many  of  the  plates  were 
veiy  poor;  and  they  were  in  no  case  made  from  the  original  drawings; 
they  were  reproductions  of  plates  previously  published  in  other  books. 
Three  of  the  most  interesting  drawings  in  Ruskin^s  collection  are  here 
rqiroduced  from  the  originals  (Coblentz,  Constance,  and  the  Pass  of 
the  Splugen).  Two  others  (Fluelen  and  Bellinxona)  are  represented  in 
a  diffb^ent  way.  Ruskin,  as  we  have  seen,  had  at  one  time  a  scheme 
for  publishing  some  sort  of  representation  of  Tumer^s  drawings  in  the 
siie  of  the  originals.  To  reproduce  Tomer^s  drawings  fedthfully  was, 
he  always  felt,  impossible  (see  Vol.  VI.  p.  4),  though  modem  processes 
render  it  possible  to  give  more  or  less  satisfactory  memoranda.  At 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Ruskin^s  idea  was  to  reproduce  the 
leading  lines  in  the  drawings.  Two  plates  which  he  thus  prepared  are 
in  existence,  and  it  is  these  (hitherto  unpublished)  which  are  here  given. 
Hie  Fluelen  was  etched  by  Ruskin  on  the  steel;  the  Bellinxona  was 
traced  by  Ruskin  from  the  original,  and  thence  etched  by  Mr.  George 
Alkn.  The  plates  in  this  edition  are  photogravures  from  impressions  of 
the  etdiings;  the  Fluelai  is  reduced  from  19x12;  the  Bellinzona, 
from  11x9. 

Two  other  plates  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  JroniUpiect  is  a 
photogravure  from  the  picture  by  Tomer  of  himself  at  the  age  of  17. 
The  picture,  which  is  at  Brantwood,  is  described  at  p.  478  of  this 
vdume;  it  is  in  oils  (S0^xl6i).    FinaUy,  the  plate  opposite  p.  409  is 
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a  photograyure  from  a  drawii^  by  Rusldn  of  Dawn  (June  1878),  as 
«een  from  his  windows  at  %antwood,  and  as  described  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Catalogue  of  1878.  The  drawing,  which  is  in  water-colour  (18x8), 
is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Greorge  Allen.  It  was  diown  at  the  Raskin 
Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colour,  1901 
(No.  216),  and  was  reproduced  (by  half-tone  proceos)  to  illustrate  an 
article  on  ^^  John  Ruskin  as  Artist  ^  in  the  Argosy  for  March  1901. 

E.  T.  C. 
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[BibUfigrapUeal  Note. — ^In  1825  Lupton^  the  engraver^  projected  a  serial  pabli- 
catioQ  entitled  The  PvrU  of  England^  and  for  thig  Tamer  nndertook  to  supply 
all  the  drmwinga  (as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Lapton  to  Raskin).  Bat  both 
artist  and  engraver  lacked  the  opportunity  required  to  carrj  the  undertaking 
to  a  suooessful  oonclusiony  and  three  numbers  only  were  completed.  Each 
of  these  contained  two  engrarings.  Part  I.^  introducing  Soarhorougk  and 
Wkitbif,  appeared  in  1826 ;  Part  U.,  with  Dover  and  Ramegaie,  in  1827 ; 
and  in  1828  Part  III.,  containing  Sheemeee  and  PorUmouikf  closed  the  series. 
To  ornament  the  covers  of  these  parts.  Turner  designed  a  vignette^  which  was 
printed  upon  the  centre  of  the  front  wrapper  of  each.  As  The  Porte  qf  England 
is  an  exceptionally  scarce  book^  and  as  the  vignette  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
form,  a  fiicsimile  of  it  is  here  given  on  p.  6.  The  original  drawing  was  presented 
by  Raskin  to  the  Fits- William  Museum,  at  Cambridge,  where  it  may  now  be 
seen  (see  below^  p.  557).  Twenty-eight  years  afterwards  (that  is^  in  1856^  five 
years  after  Turner's  death)  these  six  Plates,  together  with  six  new  ones^  were 
pnblished  by  Messrs.  £.  Gambart  and  Co.^  at  whose  invitation  Ruskin  con- 

Senl£ti    i^t     ATtUr     t^lic    4.-^».if    UU      luiiirJ    ^     iiiiii'j.ij'r     |  ri,id  Li  Li  ii:£      liiii^ii     PtiiMJllIl  Denied 

them. 

F\rwi  EdUimt  {l95l¥V^Tbe  title-page  of  the  book  ou  ittf  lirst  appearance 
was  s«  printed  oxi  llie  preceduig  page* 

Folio,  p[ik  riu.  +  5ii  Thu  Pre&ce  (here^  pp.  1>-11)  occupies  pp.  iii.- 
vL  ;  the  Lkt  of  Plates  (here  p.  xv,)^  p.  vii  \  the  Ititroductr>t7  matter, 
pp.  1  -27  ;  then  come  the  Plate*  with  the  deecriptio«i.  pp.  2i»-53*  The 
imprint  on  the  reverie*  of  the  half-title  »nd  of  ihe  la.'st  page  is  '*  London  : 
printed  bv  SpotU«woode  and  Co.  |  New  Street  Square/'  Isaued  in  green 
cloth,  with  uncut  edges,  the  words  ^^  Harbours  \  of  England  |  by  {  J.  M.  VT. 
Tamer"  (eiiclosed  m  an  Dmamenta]  fmrne)  belnji^  lm[iresfled  r»n  the  front 
cover  AUn  in  eHmioti  doth,  with  ^It  edjce*i;  the  title  '' Harboiirs  |  of  | 
EngUud  \  hy  I  IWtier  Si  Ru«kin'*  (eiirlosied  in  au  oraainetitAl  frame  of  a 
different  design)  being  imjpfvssed  on  both  eovei^     I'rice  42f. 

The  plates  were  enffraved  in  m^xotitit  by  llii^Tnaa*  Luptoi*  \  aix  had 
alrea/ly  b^ii  puMkheil  a>  ik>-^Tibe<l  alvovc.  All  the  Plates  wert^  lettered 
(in  addition  to  the  titles  as  given  in  this  edition)^  ''Drawn  by  J.  M.  W. 
Tamer,  Eeqr.,  ICA.  Engraved  by  Thos.  Lupton  [Pktes  2,  10,  and  12 
''Thomas  Lopton"].  London:  published  May  7tk,  1856,  by  £.  Gambart 
and  Co.,  25  Bemers  St.,  Oxford  St"  Some  copies  were  issued  with  the 
Pktes  OB  India  paper.  Artists'  Proofii  of  the  Plates  were  also  published 
(accompanied  by  the  Text  on  larger  paper)  in  a  cloth  portfolio  with  blaek 
leather  kbel  on  the  side,  lettered  in  gilt  "The  |  Harbours  |  of  |  England 
I  by  I  Tomer  &  Ruakin.  |  Artists'  Proo6."  The  six  Pktes  which  had 
originally  appeared  in  Porif  qf  England,  have  engraved  lettering,  the  othar 
six  being  unlettered. 
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Second  Editum  (1857).— This  is  undated^  but  it  teemg  to  have  beeu  issued 
by  Messrs.  Gambart  and  Co.  in  1857.  There  are  no  alterations  worth  noting^ 
except  that  the  date  was  removed  from  Iluskin's  preface ;  the  pages  were 
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now  Z.+53  (the  half-title  being  nambered).     Issued  in  blue  eloth.    The 
delicate  Plates  already  exhibit  signs  of  wear  in  this  edition. 


Third  EdUUm  (1859).— The  copyright  (which  had  not  been  retained  by 
Ruskin)  now  passed  from  Messrs.  Gambart  to  Messrs.  Day  and  Sons,  who 
published  an  undated  edition  in  or  about  1850.     It  was  an  exact  reprint  of 
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tlie  Seeond^  ezoept  that  the  pnhllsher^s  name  <m  the  title-pege  now  nm 
— "London  |  pnhlidied  hj  |  Day  A  Son,  lithographera  to  the  Queen  |  6 
Gmte  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  " — end  the  imprint — "  Wymuk  end  Sons, 
Printers,  |  Greet  Qoeen  Street,  linooln's  Inn  Fields,  |  London,  W.C." 
Issaed  in  hlne  ekydi.  Also  In  erunson  eloth,  with  the  title  omitted  from  the 
design  i^on  tlw  heek  cover,  nates  3  and  12  hear  no  imprint.  So-called 
'' Proofii"  were  also  issued  in  a  portfolio. 

FtMwa  EdUi9m  (1872).— The  hook  now  changed  hands  again,  the  steel 
pbtBS  and  copjrright  h^ng  sold  at  Hodgson's  sale-rooms  in  1868  to  Mr. 
Allman  for  the  sura  of  £14,  lOs.  The  title -pege  of  the  next  edition 
was: — 

The  I  Harboors  of  England.  |  Engraved  by  Thomas  Lofton  [ne]  \  from 
(uiginal  drawings  made  expressly  for  the  work  hy  |  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
R.A.  j  With  i  Ulostrative  Text  |  by  |  J.  Ruskin,  |  Author  of  ''Modem 
Pkintars"  |  New  Edition.  |  London  :  |  T.  J.  AlUnan,  463,  Oxford  Street 

Quarto  (leaving  a  much  smaller  margin  round  the  l^ates) ;  otherwise  the 
ssme  as  the  second  edition,  except  that  the  imprint  (at  the  foot  of  p.  53) 
it  **  Klling,  Printer,  Guildford,  Surrey."  Issued  in  red  cloth,  ornamented 
with  blade  rules ;  and  lettered  on  the  front  cover  ''  Turner  and  Ruskin's 
I  Harbours  of  En^^d,"  and  ''  Harbours  of  England  "  up  the  back.  Plate  1 
(Dover)  was  used  as  a  frontispiece,  although  the  List  of  Plates  gave  its 
podtion  as  in  previous  editions ;  the  publisher's  imprint  was  removed  fri>m 
the  Plates. 

FVtk  Satim  (1877).— Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  had  now  purchased 
the  copyright,  and  on  November  29,  1877)  they  issued  an  edition  with  the 
following  title-page : — 

The  I  Harbours  of  England  |  Engraved  by  Thomas  Lupton  |  from 
original  drawings  made  expressly  for  the  work  by  |  J.  M.  W.  Turomr, 
R.A.  I  With  ninstrative  Text  |  by  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  |  Author  of 
''Modem  Pkinten,"  etc.  etc  |  New  Edition.  |  London :  Smith,  Elder 
A  Co.,  15  Waterioo  Haoe.  \  1877. 

Imperial  quarta  Similar  to  the  second  edition,  except  that  the  date  (April 
1856)  is  reinserted  at  the  end  of  the  prefoce.  The  imprint  (at  the  foot  of 
p.  53)  is  ''  London  :  printed  by  Spottiswoode  and  Co.,  New  Street  Square  and 
Firliament  Street"  Issued  in  green  doth,  lettered  on  the  front  cover  and 
up  the  back  "  Harbours  of  Engknd,  Turner  A  Ruskin."  Price  25s.  The 
Plates  in  tills  edition  were  retouched  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Tomkins,  but  they 
were  already  sadly  worn  and  in  thb  edition  they  are  very  poor.  They  are 
I^tered  as  before,  but  with  the  following  imprint — ''  London  :  Smith,  Elder 
A  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place." 

The  first  edition  is  held  in  much  greater  esteem  than  any  of  its  suc- 
cessors. Artists'  proefo  have  been  sold  for  eleven  to  twelve  guineas ;  proofs 
for  three  to  four  guineas,  and  ordinary  copiee  for  two  guineas.  The  second 
edition  can  be  obtained  for  less  than  thirty  shillings;  others  fotch  only  a 
third  of  that  amount  or  less. 
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Sijrth  Edition  (1896).--Thp  copyrl^^  pf  tho  boo):  tulwefluentlx  passed 
from  Messrs.  Smith,  El^er  &  Co.  to  Ruskiu,  ^d  m  1895  »  new  edition  was 
issued,  uniform  with  the  other  small  green-cloth  volaanes  of  Buskin's  Works. 
The  tUle-pege  is : — 

The  I  Harbears  of  England.  |  By  |  John  Ruddn,  |  Honorary  Student 
of  Christ  Churchy  and  Honorary  Fellow  |  of  Corpus  Christi  C<^lege, 
Oxford.  I  With  |  Thirteen  lUustrations  by  |  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 
I  Edited  by  |  Thomas  J.  Wise,  |  Editor  of  |  ''  A  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  Writings  of  John  Ruskin,"  |  etc.  etc.  |  George  Allen, 
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PREFACE 


Amosg  the  many  peculiiurities  which  distinguished  the 
late  J.  M.  W.  Turner  from  other  hoidscape  painters,  not 
the  least  notable,  in  my  apprehension,  were  his  earnest 
desire  to  arrange  his  works  in  connected  groups/  and  his 
evident  intention,  with  respect  to  each  drawing,  that  it 
should  be  considered  as  expressing  part  of  a  continuous 
system  of  thought  The  practical  result  of  this  feeling 
was  that  he  commenced  many  series  of  drawings, — and,  if 
any  accident  interfered  with  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
hastily  concluded  them, — imder  titles  representing  rather  the 
relaticm  which  the  executed  designs  bore  to  the  materials 
accumulated  in  his  own  mind,  than  the  position  which 
they  could  justifiably  claim  when  contemplated  by  others. 
The  Biver  Scenery  was  closed  without  a  single  drawing 
oi  a  rapidly  running  stream;  and  the  prints  of  his  annual 
tours  were  assembled,  under  the  title  of  the  Rivers  of 
France^  without  including  a  single  illustration  either  of  the 
Rh<me  or  the  Garonne.^ 

The  titie  under  which  the  following  plates  are  now 
presented  to  the  public,  is  retained  merely  out  of  respect 
to  this  habit  of  Turner's,  Under  that  title  he  commenced 
the  publication,  and  executed  the  vignette  for  its  title-page, 
intending  doubtless  to  make  it  worthy  of  taking  rank  with, 
if  not  ffiur  above,  the  consistent  and  extensive  series  of  the 

'  rOn  this  sabjeety  see  Modem  Pamter9,  yoL  y.  pt  ix.  ch.  xL  §  90  and  n.] 

'  ror  particuktfs  of  the  Rwer  Seemtfy,  1827^  Me  below^  pw  382 ;  the  drawings  are 

in  the  National  Gallerj.     The  iStoerf  <^  France  is  made  up  of  Turner's  "  Annual 

Toon  "  1833-1834-1835 :  see  below,  p.  613.] 
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1.  Of  all  things,  Imng  or  lifeieds,  upon  this  strange  earthy 
there  is  but  cue  which,  having  reached  the  midrtenn  of 
appoiBted  human  endurance  on  it,  I  still  r^fard  with  un- 
mitigated amazement  I  know,  indeed,  that  all  around 
me  is  wondeifiil-^but  I  cannot  answer  it  with  wonder: 
—a  dmA  veil,  with  the  Ibolisfa  words,  natuke  of  thiy^gs^ 
upon  it,  casts  its  deadening  folds  between  me  and  their 
^•irlHig  strangeness.  Flowers  open,  and  stars  rise,  and  it 
seems  to  me  they  could  have  done  no  kss.  The  mystery 
of  distant  mou«hrin>blue  only  makes  me  reflect  that  the 
earth  is  of  necessity  mountainous; — ^the  searwave  breaks 
at  my  feet,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  should  have  remamed 
onbrdcen.  But  one  object  there  is  stiU,  which  I  never 
pass  without  the  renewed  wonder  of  childhood,  and  that 
is  the  bow  of  a  ]%>at.  Not  of  a  racing-whenry,  or  revenue 
cutter,  or  clipper  yacht;  but  tiie  blunt  head  of  a  common, 
Uoff,  undecked  searboat,  lyin^  aside  in  its  fisnrow  of  beach 
sand.  The  sum  of  Navigation  is  in  that  You  may 
magnify  it  or  decorate  as  you  will:  you  do  not  add  to  the 
wonder  of  it.  Len^l^en  it  into  hatchet-like  edge  of  iron^-^^ 
strengthen  it  wiA  com^dex  tracery  of  ribs  <rf  eik,^ — carve  it 
and  gild  it  till  a  ccdumn  of  l^ht  moves  beneath  it  on  the 
sea, — yoo  have  made  no  moie  et  it  than  it  was  at  first. 
That  rude  simplicity  of  beut  plank,  that  can  breast  its 
way  through  the  death  that  is  in  the  deep  sea,  has  in  it 
the  soul  of  shipping.  Beyond  this,  we  may  have  more 
wmrk,  more  raeft,  more  numey;  we  cannot  have  more 
miracle. 

2.  For  there  is,  ficrt,  an  infinite  strangeness  in  the  per* 
fection    of  the  thing,  as  work  of  human  hands.     I  know 
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nothing  else  that  man  does,  which  is  perfect,  but  that.  All 
his  other  doings  have  some  sign  of  weakness,  affectation,  or 
ignorance  in  them.  They  are  overfinished  or  underiSnished ; 
they  do  not  quite  answer  their  end,  or  they  show  a  mean 
vanity  in  answering  it  too  well. 

But  the  boat's  bow  is  naively  perfect:  complete  without 
an  effort.  The  man  who  made  it  knew  not  he  was  making 
anything  beautiful,  as  he  b^it  its  planks  into  those  mys- 
terious, ever-dianging  curves.  It  grows  under  his  hand 
into  the  image  of  a  sea-shell;  the  seal,  as  it  were,  of  the 
flowing  of  the  great  tides  and  streams  of  ocean  stamped 
on  its  delicate  rounding.  He  leaves  it  when  all  is  done, 
without  a  boast.  It  is  simple  work,  but  it  will  keep  out 
water.  And  every  plank  thenceforwaid  is  a  Fate,  and  has 
men's  lives  wreathed  in  the  knots  of  it,  as  the  clotb-yard 
shaft  had  their  deaths  in  its  plumes. 

8.  Then,  also,  it  is  wondarful  on  acoount  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  thing  accomplished.  No  other  work  of  human 
hands  ever  gained  so  much.  Steam-engines  and  telegraphs  in- 
deed help  us  to  fetch,  and  carry,  and  talk ;  thef  lift  weights 
for  us,  and  bring  messages,  with  less  trouble  than  would 
have  been  needed  otherwise;  this  saving  of  trouble,  how- 
ever, does  not  constitute  a  new  feunilty,  it  only  enhances  the 
powers  we  abready  possess.  But  in  that  bow  of  the  boat 
is  the  gift  of  another  world.  Without  it,  what  prison  wall 
would  be  so  strong  as  that  ''white  and  wailii^  fringe"  of 
sea?  What  maimed  creatures  were  we  all,  chained  to  our 
rocks,  Andromeda-like,  or  wandering  by  the  endless  i^ores, 
wasting  our  incommunicable  strength,  and  pining  in  hope- 
less watch  of  unconquerable  waves  1  The  nails  that  fasten- 
together  the  planks  of  the  boat's  bow  are  the  rivets  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  world.  Their  iron  does  more  than  draw 
lightning  out  of  heaven,  it  leads  love  round  the  earth. 

4.  Then  also,  it  is  wonderful  on  account  of  the  greats 
ness  of  the  enemy  that  it  does  battle  with.  To  lift  dead 
weight;  to  overcome  length  of  languid  spaee;  to  multiply 
or  systematise  a  given  force;   this  we   may  see   done  by 
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the  bar,  or  beam,  or  wheel,  without  wonder.  But  to  war 
with  that  living  Airy  of  waters,  to  bare  its  breast,  moment 
after  moment,  against  the  unwearicKl  ^unity  of  oeean, — the 
subtle,  fitfid,  implacable  smiting  of  the  black  waves,  provok- 
ing each  other  on,  endlessly,  all  the  infinite  march  of  the 
Atlantic  rolling  on  behind  them  to  thdr  help, — and  still 
to  strike  them  back  into  a  wreath  of  smoke  and  futile  foam, 
and  win  its  way  against  them,  and  keep  its  charge  of  life 
from  them;— does  any  other  soulless  thing  do  as  much  as 
this? 

5.  I  should  not  have  talked  of  this  feeling  of  mine  about 
a  boat,  if  I  had  thought  it  was  mine  only;  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  common  to  all  of  us  who  are  not  seamen*  With 
Um^  seaman,  wonder  changes  into  fellowship  and  close  affec- 
ticm;  but  to  all  landsmen,  from  youth  upwards,  the  boat 
remains  a  piece  of  enchantment ;  at  least  unless  we  entangle 
our  vanity  in  it,  and  refine  it  away  into  mere  lath,  giving 
up  all  its  protective  nobleness  for  pace.  With  those  in 
whose  eyes  the  paf ection  of  a  boat  is  swift  fragility,  I  have 
no  sympathy.^  The  glory  of  a  boat  is,  first  its  steadiness 
of  poise — ^its  assured  standing  on  the  clear  softness  of  the 
abyss;  and,  after  that,  so  mudi  capacity  of  progress  by 
oar  or  sail  as  shall  be  consistent  with  this  defiance  of  the 
treachery  of  the  sea.  And,  this  being  imderstood,  it  is 
vary  notable  how  commonly  the  poets,  creating  for  them- 
selves an  ideal  of  motion,  fksten  upon  the  charm  of  a  boat. 
They  do  not  usually  express  any  desire  for  wings,  or,  if 
they  do,  it  is  only  in  some  vague  and  half-unintended  phrase, 
such  as  "flit"  or  ••soar,*'  involving  wingedness.  Seriously, 
they  are  evidently  content  to  let  the  wings  belong  to  Horse, 

*  [The  MS.  of  Tke  Harbourt  shows  throughout  a  process  of  compression  and  sim- 

pKfieation  in  reyision.    An  instance  may  here  be  giren  : — 

"...  refine  it  away  into  mere  paint  and  lath  ;  giving  up  all  its  power 
and  protectiTe  and  inclusiye  nobleness  for  mere  grace.  With  thoee  in  whose 
eyes  tho  perfection  of  a  boat  is  a  swift  weakness^  and  the  art  of  rowing 
another  species  of  balancing  as  on  the  tight-rope  or  plank,  in  continual  peril^ 

^  I  hare  no  sympathy.    The  glory  ..." 

Compare  Stanet  ^  Vemcey  rol.  L  (Vol  lA.  p.  258)^  where  Ruskin  contrasts  the  beauty 

of  a  broad,  strong,  sea  boat"  with  ''a  race  boat,  a  mere  floating  chiseL^ 
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at  Muse,  or  Angel,  itethet  thin  to  themselves ;  biKt  they  dl, 
somehow  ot  other,  express  ati  honest  wish  for  a  Spiritual 
Boat.  I  win  not  dwell  on  poor  Shellejr's  paper  navies,  AtA 
seas  of  quicksilver,  lest  we  should  begin  to  think  evil  of 
boats  in  general  because  of  that  tn^torou^  one  hi  Speassda 
Bay;^  but  it  is  a  triumph  to  find  the  pastorally  minded 
Wordsworth  imagine  no  other  way  of  visiting  the  stars 
than  in  a  boat  "  no  bigger  than  the  creseent  moon " }  ♦  and 
to  find  Tennyson  —  although  his  boating,  in  an  ordinary 
way,  has  a  very  marshy  and  punt-like  character — at  last, 
in  his  bluest  inspiration,  enter  in  where  the  wind  b^^ 
**to  sweep  a  music  out  of  sheet  and  i^oud."  f 

6.  But  the  chief  triumph  of  all  is  in  Dante.  He  had 
known  dl  manner  of  travelling;  had  been  borne  throi^ 
vacancy  on  the  shoulders  of  chimeras,'  and  lifted  through 
upper  heaven  in  the  gra^  of  its  spirits;  but  yet  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  ever  expresses  any  positive  wish  on  such 
mattei^  except  for  a  boat. 

...    '*  Guido^  I  wish  that  Lapo,  thou^  and  I, 

Led  by  some  strong  enchantment^  might  ascend 
A  magic  ship^  whose  charm^  sails  should  tj 
With  winds  at  will  where'er  our  thoughts  might  wend, 
So  that  no  change,  nor  any  evil  chance 

Should  mar  our  joyous  voyage ;  but  it  might  be 
That  even  satiety  should  still  enhance 
^  Between  our  souls  their  strict  community  : 

♦  Prologue  to  Peter  Bell 
t  In  Mein6nafH,  d. 

^  [''The  Don  Juan  was  no  '  traitorous'  craft.  Fuller  and  more  authentic  iaform»- 
tion  is  to  hand  now  than  the  meagre  facts  at  the  disposal  of  a  writer  in  1856 ;  and 
we  know  that  the  greed  of  man,  and  not  the  lack  of  seaworthiness  in  his  tiny  vessel, 
caused  Percy  Shelley  to 

'  .  ,  ,  Suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.' 

"  There  is^  uuhappily.  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  that  the  Don  Juan  was  wilfully 
run  down  by  a  feiucoa  whose  crew  coveted  the  considerable  stmi  of  money  they  believed 
Byron  to  have  placed  on  board,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  in 
their  eagerness  to  seize  the  gold"  (Editor's  Note  in  edition  of  1895).  For  Shelley's 
*' paper  navies ^^  and  ^'seas  of  quicksilver"  see  the  "Letter  to  Maria  Gisbome,*'  lines 
72^-81 ;  and  compare  "The  Boat  on  the  Serchio."] 

^  [Probably  an  allusion  to  Dante's  descent  into  Malebolge  on  the  back  of  Geryon  : 
In/erno,  xvii.  79  Jteq.] 
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And  that  the  hoonteow  wisard  then  wo«ld  ^aee 
Vanna  and  Bice^  and  our  Lapo's  lore, 
Compamons  of  our  wandering;  and  would  grace 

With  paviamate  talk,  whererer  we  might  wore, 

Our  time,  and  each  were  as  content  and  free 

As  I  believe  that  thou  and  I  should  be."  ^ 

Aad  of  all  the  descriptkMis  c£  motion  in  the  Divina  Cam- 
mediay  I  do  not  think  there  is  another  quite  so  fine  as  that 
in  ^diidi  Dante  has  glorified  the  old  fable  of  Charon  fay 
giving  a  boot  also  to  the  Inright  sea  whidi  surrounds  the 
mountain  of  Purgafany*  bearing  the  redeemed  souls  to  their 
place  of  trial;  only  an  angel  is  now  the  pilot,  and  there  is 
no  stroke  of  labouring  oar,  for  his  wings  are  the  sails. 

**  M J  preceptor  silent  jet 
Stood,  whUe  the  bvightnesa  that  we  fint  discerned 
Opened  the  form  of  wings :  then,  when  he  knew 
The  pilot,  cried  aloud, '  Down,  down ;  bend  low 
Thy  knees;  behold  God's  angtd:  fold  thy  hands: 
Now  sbalt  thou  see  true  ministers  indeed. 
Lo !  how  all  human  means  he  sets  at  nought ; 
So  that  nor  oar  he  needs,  nor  other  sail 
Except  his  wioga^  between  sack  distant  shores. 
Lo !  bow  straight  up  to  heaven  he  holds  them  reared, 
Wmnowing  the  air  with  those  eternal  plumes, 
niat  not  Sec  mortal  hairs  £d]  off  or  change.' 

"  As  more  and  more  toward  us  came,  more  bright 
Aj^peared  the  Inid  of  (jod,  nor  could  the  eye 
Endure  his  splendour  near :  I  mine  bent  down. 
He  drove  ashore  in  a  small  bark  so  swift 
And  light,  that  in  its  course  no  wave  it  drank. 
The  heavenly  steersman  at  the  prow  was  seen, 
VisiUy  written  blessed  in  his  looks. 
Within,  a  hundred  spirits  and  more  there  sat.**  ^ 

1  [Dante's  Sonnet  ''to  GoMo  CavakaDtL"  Raskin  qaotes  ^elley^  tmnsbtion  ; 
bat  there  are  eooMaheratieosL  Thns  m  line  8^  Shelley  wrote '*  hearts,^  nef  sools  " ; 
mmk  in  line  10,  ''and  my  gentle  leve"  not  "and  oar  L^w's  love."  In  the  MS.  draft 
Wmirin  leaves  the  translation  to  be  supplied  afterwards,  noting  "  Goido,  I  wish  that 
I^,  etc,  7th  leaf  from  end  in  Roseetti'k."  Rossetti's  translation  of  the  sennet  is 
indnded  in  the  eolleetion  of  Tim  Earfy  liaBan  PoeU^  which  was  pablished  with 
Raskin's  asristance  in  1861,  but  which  had  been  written  some  years  earlier  (see 
W.  M.  Remetti's  D&nU  CMbriel  BotteUi,  1806,  voL  L  p.  106).  Roseetti  had  ap- 
paiently  shown  Raskin  at  this  time  mme  of  his  MS.,  and  periiaps  be  pointed  out 
fbrther  the  iiMMXvacy  in  the  tenth  line  of  Shelley's  translatkm.  Hm  Italian  is 
"Cen  qaeOa  ch'  e  sal  aamero  del  trenta,"  which  Roosetti  transktee  "And  her  the 
tbirtie^  on  my  rail,"  ezplaiahw  in  a  aote,  "That  is,  his  list  of  the  sixty  meet 
beantifol  ladies  of  Florence,  refenred  to  ia  the  Vita  Ihum  (§  6) ;  amoag  whom 
Lapo  Gianni'a  lady,  Lagia,  woald  seem  to  have  stood  thirtieth.  ] 

>  [PmrftU^rio,  ii.  26-46  (Gary's  transktion).] 
XHL  B 
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7.  I  have  given  this  passage  at  length,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  Dante's  most  inventive  adaptation  of  the  fable 
of  Charon  to  Heaven  has  not  been  r^farded  with  the 
interest  that  it  really  deserves;  and  because,  also,  it  is  a 
description  that  should  be  remembered  by  every  traveller 
when  first  he  sees  the  white  fork  of  the  fducca  sail  shining 
on  the  Southern  Sea.  Not  that  Dante  had  ever  seen  such 
sails;*  his  thou^t  was  utterly  irrespective  of  the  form  of 
canvas  in  any  ship  of  the  period;  but  it  is  well  to  be  able 
to  attach  this  happy  image  to  those  felucca  sails,  as  they 
now  float  white  and  soft  above  the  blue  glowing  of  the 
bays  of  Adria.  Nor  are  other  images  wanting  in  them. 
Seen  far  away  on  the  horizon,  the  Neapolitan  felucca  has 
aU  the  aspect  of  some  strange  bird  stooping  out  of  the 
air  and  just  striking  the  water  with  its  claws;  while  the 
Venetian,  when  its  painted  sails  are  at  full  swell  in  sun- 
shine, is  as  beautiful  as  a  butterfly  with  its  wings  half- 
closed,  t  There  is  something  also  in  them  that  might 
remind  us  of  the  vari^^ted  and  spotted  angel  wings  of 
Orcagna,  only  the  Venetian  sail  never  looks  majestic;  it  is 
too  quaint  and  strange,  yet  with  no  peacock's  pride  or 
vulgar  gaiety,— nothmg  of  Milton's  Dalilah : 

''  So  bedecked^  ornate  and  gaj 
Like  a  stately  ship 
Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  the  Iiles 

*  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this,  not  having  studied  with  any  care  the  forms 
of  mediaeval  shipping;  but  in  all  the  MSS.  I  have  examined  the  sails  of  the 
shipping  represented  are  square.^ 

t  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  in  all  the  innumerable  paintings  of  Venice, 
old  and  modem,  no  notice  whatever  had  been  taken  of  these  sails,  thouffb 
they  are  exactkf  the  most  striking  features  of  the  marine  scenery  around  the 
city,  until  Turner  fastened  upon  them,  painting  one  important  picture,  ''The 
Sun  of  Venice,"  entirely  in  their  illustration.^ 

1  P)ante  has  many  references  to  sails  (e.g.,  Iftf,  viL  13 ;  zzL  15 ;  zzviL  81 ;  xzziv. 
48;  Purg.i.  1 ;  xU.  5;  xx.  d3;  xxii.  83;  Omv.  i.  3,  IL  34-36;  iv.  28,11.18,20,65, 
80,  82-63),  but  in  only  one  instance  does  he  partieolarise,  vis.  in  huf.  xxL  15,  where  he 
mentions  terMeruolo  ed  arthmm  (''miaen  and  mainsail"),  and  this  is  in  a  description  of 
Venetian  ships.  It  is  possible  that  Dante  may  have  seen  the  felucca  sail,  which  is 
probably  fer  older  than  his  day,  being  of  Arab  origin.] 

<  [No.  635  in  the  National  Gallery.    See  below,  p.  16a] 


'^^    ^^r.--*^      -^  -^  .*<«  ; 
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Of  Javan  or  Gadiie, 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 

Saik  filled,  and  streamers  waving."  ^ 

That  descripticm  could  only  have  been  writtoi  in  a  time  of 
Tulgar  women  and  vulgar  vessels.  The  utmost  vanity  of 
dress  in  a  woman  of  the  fourteenth  century  would  have 
givoi  no  image  of  '* sails  filled  or  streamers  waving";  nor 
does  the  look  or  acticm  of  a  really  ''stately"  ship  ever 
suggest  any  image  of  the  motion  of  a  weak  or  vain  wonum. 
The  beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  gilded 
galleys  of  the  Thames,  mi^t  fitly  be  compared;  but  the 
p(xnp  of  the  Venetian  fisher-boat  is  like  neither.  The  sail 
seems  dyed  in  its  fulness  by  the  simshine,  as  the  rainbow 
dyes  a  doud;  the  rich  stains  upon  it  fiide  and  reappear,  as 
its  folds  swell  or  &11;  worn  with  the  Adrian  storms,  its 
rough  woof  has  a  kind  of  noble  dinmess  upcm  it,  and  its 
colours  seem  as  grave,  inherent,  and  free  from  vanity  as  the 
^ots  of  the  leopard,  or  veins  of  the  seashell, 

8.  Yet,  in  speaking  of  poets*  love  of  boats,  I  ou^t 
to  have  limited  the  love  to  modem  poets;  Dante,  m  this 
req^ect,  as  in  nearly  every  other,  being  fiir  in  advance  of 
his  age.  It  is  not  often  that  I  congratulate  mjrself  upon 
the  days  in  which  I  happen  to  live;  but  I  do  so  in  this 
respect,  that,  compared  with  every  other  period  of  the 
world,  this  nineteaith  century  (or  rather,  the  period  between 
1750  and  1850)  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  Age  of 
Boats;  while  the  classic  and  chivalric  times,  in  which  boats 
were  partly  dreaded,  partly  despised,  may  respectively  be 
characterised,  with  r^;ard  to  their  means  of  locomoticm,  as 
the  Age  of  Chariots,  and  the  Age  of  Horses. 

For,  whatever  pafection  and  costliness  there  may  be 
in  the  presait  decorations,  harnessing,  and  horsing  of  any 
English  (NT  Parisian  wheel  equipage,  I  apprehend  that  we 
can  frtMn  none  of  them  form  any  high  ideal  of  wheel  con- 
v^ance;  and  that  unless  we  had  seen  an  Egyptian  king 
bending  his  bow  with  his  horses  at  the  gallop,  or  a  Greek 

1  [aammm  AgmuU9^  712.] 
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knight  leaning  with  his  poised  knee  over  the  shoulder  of 
his  charioteer,  we  have  no  right  to  consider  ourselves  as 
thoroughly  knowing  what  the  word  "chariot,"  in  its  nohlest 
aceeptaticm,  means. 

9.  So,  also,  though  much  chivalry  is  yet  left  in  us,  and 
we  English  still  know  several  things  about  horses,  I  believe 
that  if  we  had  seen  Charlemagne  and  Rcdand  ride  out 
hunting  from  Aix,  or  Coeur  de  Licm  trot  into  camp  on 
a  sunny  evening  at  Ascalon,  or  a  Florentine  lady  canter 
down  the  Val  d'Amo  in  Dante's  time,  with  her  hawk 
an  her  wrist,  we  should  have  had  some  other  ideas  even 
about  horses  than  the  best  we  can  have  now.  But  tnost 
assuredly,  nothing  that  ever  swung  at  the  quay  sides  of 
Carthage,  or  glowed  with  crusaders'  shields  above  the  ba)rs 
<^  Syria,  could  give  to  any  contemporary  human  creature 
such  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Boat,  as  may  be 
now  gained  by  any  mortal  happy  enough  to  behold  as 
much  as  a  Newcastle  collier  beating  against  the  wind.  In 
the  classical  period,  indeed,  there  was  some  importance 
^ven  to  shipping  as  the  means  of  locking  a  battle-field 
together  on  the  waves;  but  in  the  chivaMc  period,  the 
whdie  mind  of  man  is  withdrawn  from  the  sea,  regarding 
it  merely  as  a  treacherous  impediment,  over  Which  it  was 
necessary  sometimes  to  find  conveyance,  but  from  which 
the  thou^ts  were  always  turned  impatiently,  fixing  them- 
selves in  green  fields,  and  pleasures  that  may  be  enjoyed 
by  land — the  very  supremacy  of  the  horse  necessitating  the 
scorn  of  the  sea,  which  would  not  be  trodden  by  hoofe.^ 

10.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  how  repugnant  every 

^  (The  MS.  oontoins  here  an  additi<Hud  putage : — 

''.  .  .  hoofe.  It  IB  very  carious  how^  with  this  general  love  of  land,  is 
found  the  love  of  the  music  of  birds^  which  our  rough  seamanship  obliges 
so  many  of  us  to  forffo  all  our  lives,  and  which  many  besides  are  reiuly 
to  neglect  somewhat  for  a  more  wind-like  and  sea-lixe  melody ;  JEolian 
trembling,  or  long  drawn  choral  fall — the 

'Hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  seas.' 
No  medisBval  poet  could  possibly  have  written  that  line.     The  spirit  of 
Blake  is  in  it;  the  ear  of  mankind  had  never  until  his  time  been  set  to 
the  music  of  the  sea.     It  is  very  interesting  ..." 
The  line  is  Milton's  {Paradiie  LoH,  x.  642),  and  Blake  is,  of  course,  the  admiraL] 
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oceanic  idea  appears  to  be  to  the  wIk^  nature  of  our 
jnncipal  English  mediseval  poet,  Chaucer.  Read  first  the 
Man  of  Lawc's  Tale,  in  which  the  Lady  Constance  is  con- 
tinually floated  up  and  down  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Gennan  Ocean,  in  a  ship  by  herself;  carried  from  Syria 
all  the  way  to  Northumberland,  and  there  wrecked  upon 
the  coast;  thaM^  yet  again  drivai  up  and  down  among 
the  waves  tar  five  years,  she  and  her  child;  and  yet,  aU 
this  while,  Chaucv  does  not  let  &11  a  single  word  descrip- 
tive of  the  sea,  or  express  any  emotion  whatever  about  it, 
OT  about  the  ship.  He  shnply  tells  us  the  lady  sailed  here 
and  was  wredced  there;  but  neither  he  nor  his  audience 
appear  to  be  capaUe  of  receiving  any  sensation,  but  one 
(^  simj^e  aversion,  from  waves,  ships,  or  sands.  Compare 
with  his  absolutely  apathetic  recital,  the  description  by  a 
modem  poet  of  the  sailing  of  a  vessel,  charged  with  the 
ftte  of  another  Constance: 

*^  It  curled  not  Tweed  alone^  that  breese — 
For  hr  upon  Northombruui  teat 

It  fireshlj  blew,  and  strong ; 
Where  from  high  Whitbj^s  cIoiBtered  pile. 
Bound  to  St  Cttthbert'8  holy  isle, 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stooped  her  side. 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide 

As  she  were  dancing  home. 
The  merrr  seamen  laughed  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  Instilj 

Furrow  the  green  sea  foam."  ^ 


11.  Now  just  as  Scott  enjoys  this  sea  breeze,  so  does 
Chancer  the  soft  air  of  the  woods;  the  moment  the  older 
poet  lands,  he  is  himself  again,  his  poverty  of  language  in 
speaking  of  the  ship  is  not  because  he  despises  description, 
but  beeause  he  has  nothing  to  describe.  Hear  him  upon 
tiie  ground  in  Spring: 

«*  These  woodes  else  recoTeren  greene. 
That  drie  in  winter  ben  to  sen^ 
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And  the  erth  waxeth  proud  withall^ 

For  sweet  dewes  that  on  it  fall. 

And  the  poore  estate  forget. 

In  whieh  that  winter  had  it  set  : 

And  than  becomes  the  ground  so  proude. 

That  it  wol  have  a  newe  shroude. 

And  maketh  so  queint  his  robe  and  faire, 

That  it  had  hewes  an  hundred  paire. 

Of  grasse  and  Boores,  of  Inde  and  Pers, 

And  many  hewes  full  divers : 

That  is  the  robe  I  mean  ywis. 

Through  which  the  ground  to  praisen  is."  ^ 

12.  In  like  maimer,  wherever  throughout  his  poems 
we  find  Chaucer  enthusiastic,  it  is  on  a  sunny  day  in  the 
**good  greenwood,"*  but  the  slightest  approach  to  the  sea- 
shore makes  him  shiver;  and  his  antipathy  finds  at  last 
positive  expression,  and  becomes  the  principal  foundation 
of  the  Fnmkeleine's  Tale,  in  which  a  lady,  waiting  for 
her  husband's  return  in  a  castle  by  the  sea,  behaves  and 
expresses  herself  as  follows : — 

''  Another  time  wold  she  sit  and  thinke. 
And  cast  her  eyen  dounward  fro  the  brinke ; 
But  whan  she  saw  the  grisly  rockes  blake. 
For  veray  fere  so  wold  hire  herte  quake 
That  on  hire  feet  she  might  hire  not  sustene 
Than  wold  she  sit  adoun  upon  the  grene, 
And  pitously  into  the  sea  behold. 
And  say  right  thus,  with  careful  sighes  cold. 

'  Eteme  God,  that  thurgh  thy  purveance 
Ledest  this  world  by  certain  governance. 
In  idel,  as  men  sein,  ye  nothing  make. 
Bui,  lord,  thue  grisfyfemify  rocht  bloke. 
That  temen  rather  a  joule  confusion 
Of  werk,  than  amffaire  creation 
Of  swiche  a  parfit  wise  God  and  stable. 
Why  han  ye  wrought  this  werk  unresonable  ? ' "  * 

The  desire  to  have  the  rocks  out  of  her  way  is  indeed 
severely  punished  in  the  sequel  of  the  tale;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  well  worth  meditating 

1  [Romaunt  qfthe  Bate,  67-70.1 
*  [Ladjf  <tftke  Lake,  iv.  12.] 
s  [Frankeleine'e  Tale,  129-144.] 
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iipoD»  in  (XMnparison  with  the  feelings  of  an  unsophisticated 
nMxlem  French  or  English  girl  among  the  black  rocks  of 
Die^^  or  Ramsgate. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  might  be  said  about  that 
peculiar  love  of  green  fields  and  birds  in  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  of  all  with  which  it  is  connected,  purity  and  health  in 
manners  and  heart,  as  opposed  to  the  too  frequent  condi- 
tio of  the  modem  mind — 

"As  for  the  iHrds  in  the  thicket, 
ThroBh  or  cNiiel  in  leafy  niche. 
Linnet  or  findi — the  was  fiur  too  rich 
To  care  for  a  morning  concert  to  which 

She  was  welcome,  without  a  ticket"  * 

18.  But  this  would  lead  us  &t  afield,  and  the  main 
&ct  I  have  to  pcHnt  out  to  the  reader  is  the  transition  of 
human  grace  and  strength  from  the  exercises  of  the  land 
to  those  of  the  sea  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

Down  to  Elizabeth's  time  chivalry  lasted;  and  grace 
of  dress  and  mien,  and  all  else  that  was  connected  with 
chiyalry.  Then  came  the  ages  which,  when  they  have 
taken  their  due  place  in  the  depths  of  the  past,  will  be,  by 
a  wise  and  clear-sighted  futurity,  perhaps  wdl  comprehended 
under  a  conunon  name,  as  the  ages  of  Starch;  periods  of 
general  stiffaiing  and  bluish-whitening,  with  a  prevailing 
washerwoman's  taste  in  everything;  involving  a  change  of 
steel  armour  into  cambric ;  of  natural  hair  into  peruke ;  of 
natural  walking  into  that  which  will  disarrange  no  wrist- 
bands ;  of  plain  language  into  quips  and  embroideries ;  and 
of  human  life  in  general,  fix>m  a  green  race-course,  where 
to  be  defeated  was  at  worst  only  to  fidl  behind  and  recover 
breathy  into  a  sliiq[>ery  pole,  to  be  climbed  with  toil  and 
ecmtcnrtion,  and  in  dinging  to  which,  each  man's  foot  is  on 
his  neighbour's  head. 

*  Thomas  Hood.^ 

^[Mm  KUman9ef§  and  ker  Preehui  Leg  ("Bet  Hone/moon ")•  Tha  third  line 
ii  '^Tiie  Hnnei,"  etc  ;  and  in  the  hwt,  ''any  tickat^  For  another  relerenot  to  the 
^OMB,  tee  bdow,  p.  S20  and  a.] 
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14.  But,  meanwhile,  the  marine  deities  umie  im^omip- 
tible.  It  was  not  poasible  to  starch  the  sea ;  and  precisely 
as  the  stiffness  fastened  upon  men,  it  yanisfaed  from  diips. 
What  had  once  been  a  mere  raft,  with  rows  of  formal 
benches,  pushed  along  by  laborious  flap  of  oars,  and  wiUi 
infinite  flutterii^  of  flags  and  swelling  of  poops  above, 
gradually  began  to  lean  more  heavily  into  the  deep  water, 
to  sustain  a  gloomy  weight  of  guns,  to  draw  back  its  spider^^ 
like  feebleness  of  limb,  and  open  its  bosom  to  the  wind, 
and  finally  darkened  down  from  all  its  painted  vanities  into 
the  long,  low  hull,  fiuniliar  with  the  overflying  foam;  that 
has  no  other  pride  but  in  its  daily  duty  and  victory;  while, 
through  all  these  changes,  it  gained  continually  in  grace, 
strength,  audacity,  and  beauty,  until  at  last  it  has  reached 
snch  a  piteh  of  all  these,  that  there  is  not,  except  the  very 
loveliest  creatures  of  the  living  world,  anything  in  nature  so 
absolutely  notable,  bewitching,  and,  according  to  its  means 
and  measure,  heart-occupying,  as  a  well-handled  ship  under 
sail  in  a  stormy  day.  Any  ship,  from  lowest  to  proudest, 
hat  due  place  in  that  architecture  of  the  sea;  beautiful, 
not  so  much  in  this  or  that  piece  of  it,  as  in  the  unity  of 
all,  from  cottage  to  cathedral,  into  their  great  buoyant 
djrnasty.  Yet,  among  them,  the  fisher-boat,  corresponding 
to  the  cottage  on  the  land  (only  far  more  sublime  than  a 
cottage  ever  can  be),  is  on  the  whole  the  thing  most  vene- 
rable. I  doubt  if  ever  academic  grove  were  half  so  fit  fbr 
profitable  meditation  as  the  little  strip  of  shingle  between 
two  black,  steep,  overhanging  sides  of  stranded  fishing-boats.^ 
The  clear,  heavy  wat»-ec^  ot  ocean  rising  and  fidUng 
close  to  their  bows,  in  that  unaccountable  way  which  the 

^  [Her^  9igfdn.  ma  inttftOM  mmj  be  gnren  of  the  waf  in  wUck  Risldn  Mckti  and 
eomprewcd  in  reyising.    The  MS.  reads: — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  ever  aoademie  grove  waa  half  aa  lit  for  tme  medita*- 
tion  aa  the  little  etrip  of  shingle  between  two  black,  steep,  overhanging  sides 
of  fishing-boats  baslang  in  tii  hmth  sun  ;  aoenting  that  beach  sther,  partlv 
salt,  paitly  embittered  by  the  fresh  sea-weed^  with  vague  additions  trim  fish 
cooKM,  or  uncookable,  and  noble  prevalence  of  tar,  and  slight  film  of  smoke 
from  the  deck  chimney,  and  a  daah  of  the  downs  brought  through  tke  boUow 
of  the  cHllb,  even  to  the  very  beach.    The  clear,  heavy  .  .  ."] 
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has  Mktwmys  in  cahn  weather,  turning  the  pebbles  over 
and  over  as  if  with  a  rake,  to  h>ok  for  something,  and  then 
stapling  a  moment  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  and 
coming  up  again  with  a  little  run  and  clash,  throwing  a 
foot's  depth  of  salt  crystal  in  an  instant  between  you  and 
the  round  stone  you  were  going  to  take  in  your  hand ;  si^- 
mg,  aU  the  while,  as  if  it  would  infinitely  rather  be  doing 
sometfamg  eke.  And  die  dark  flanks  of  liie  fishing-boats 
aU  ask^  above,  in  their  shining  quietness,  hot  in  the 
morning  sun,  rusty  and  seamed  with  square  patches  of 
plank  nailed  over  their  rents;  just  rough  Plough  to  let 
the  little  flat-footed  fisherK^hildren  haul  or  twist  themsdves 
up  to  the  gunwales,  and  drop  back  again  along  some  stray 
rope;  just  round  enough  to  remind  us,  in  their  broad  and 
gradual  curves,  of  the  sweep  of  the  green  surges  they  know 
so  well,  and  of  the  hours  when  tlKise  old  sides  of  seared 
timber,  all  ashine  with  the  sea,  phinge  and  dip  into  the 
deep  green  purity  ci  the  mounded  waves  more  joyfolly  than 
a  deer  lies  down  among  the  grass  of  ^ring,  the  soft  white 
elood  d  foam  opening  momentarily  at  the  bows,  and  fading 
or  flying  high  into  the  bieere  where  the  sea-gulb  toss  and 
dnidc, — ^the  joy  and  beauty  of  it,  all  the  while,  so  mingird 
with  the  stoa^  of  unfiEtthomabk  danger,  and  the  human 
effort  and  sorrow  going  on  perpetually  from  age  to  age, 
waves  rolling  for  ever,  and  winds  moaning  for  ever,  and 
fiuthfol  hearts  trusting  and  sickening  for  ever,  and  brave 
lives  dashed  away  about  the  rattlmg  beach  like  weeds  for 
ever;  and  still  at  the  helm  of  every  lonely  boat,  through 
starfess  ni^t  and  hopeless  dawn,^  His  hand,  who  spread 
the  fisher's  net  over  tiie  dust  of  the  Sidonian  palaces,  and 
gave  into  the  fisher's  hand  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' 

IS.  Next  after  the   fishing-boat — which,  as  I   said,  in 

1  rrUt  k  Um  vmmn  mUA  gmyt  ito  tiOt  to  Um  fictim  W  Mr.  FWak  BMinkj, 
A.E.  Jl,  **  A  HapeUmD^wn,"  aaw  in  the  T«l»  Gallery,  No.  19270 
*[MetUiewxvi.  19.] 
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the  architecture  of  the  sea  represents  the  cottage,  more 
especially  the  pastoral  or  agricultural  cottage,  watchful  over 
some  pathless  domain  of  moorland  or  arable,  as  the  fishing- 
boat  swims  humbly  in  the  midst  of  the  broad  green  fields 
and  hills  of  ocean,  out  of  which  it  has  to  win  such  fruit  as 
they  can  give,  and  to  compass  with  net  or  drag  such  flodcs 
as  it  may  find, — next  to  this  ocean-cottage  ranks  in  interest, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  small,  over-wrought,  under-crewed,  ill- 
caulked  merchant  brig  or  schooner ;  the  kind  of  ship  which 
first  shows  its  couple  of  thin  masts  over  the  low  fields  or 
marshes  as  we  near  any  third-rate  seaport;  and  which  is 
sure  somewhere  to  stud  the  great  space  of  glittering  water, 
seen  from  any  sea-cliff,  with  its  four  or  five  square-set  sails. 
Of  the  larger  and  more  polite  tribes  of  merchant  vessels, 
three-masted,  and  passenger-canying,  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
feeling  in  general  little  sympathy  with  people  who  want  to 
go  anywhere;  nor  caring  much  about  an3rthing,  which  in 
the  essence  of  it  expresses  a  desire  to  get  to  other  sides  of 
the  world;  but  only  for  homely  and  stay-at-home  ships, 
that  live  their  life  and  die  their  death  about  English  rocks. 
Neither  have  I  any  interest  in  the  higher  branches  of  com- 
merce, such  as  traffic  with  spice  islands,  and  porterage  of 
painted  tea-chests  or  carved  ivory;  for  all  this  seems  to  me 
to  fall  under  the  head  of  commerce  of  the  drawing-room; 
costly,  but  not  venerable.  I  respect  in  the  merchant  service 
only  those  ships  that  carry  coals,  herrings,  salt,  timber,  iron, 
and  such  other  commodities,  and  that  have  disagreeable 
odour,  and  unwashed  decks.  But  there  are  few  things  more 
impressive  to  me  than  one  of  these  ships  lying  up  against 
some  lonely  quay  in  a  black  sea-fog,  with  the  frurow  traced 
under  its  tawny  keel  fax  in  the  harbour  slime.  The  noble 
misery  that  there  is  in  it,  the  might  of  its  rent  and  strained 
unseemliness,  its  wave-worn  melancholy,  resting  there  for 
a  little  while  in  the  comfortless  ebb,  unpitied,  and  claim- 
ing no  pity;  still  less  honoured,  least  of  all  conscious  of 
any  claim  to  honour;  casting  and  craning  by  due  balance 
whatever  is  in  its  hold  up  to  the  pier,  in  quiet  truth  of 
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time ;  spinning  of  wheel,  and  slackening  of  rope,  and  swing- 
ing of  spade,  in  as  accurate  cadence  as  a  waltz  music ;  one 
or  two  of  its  crew,  perhaps,  away  forward,  and  a  hungry 
boy  and  jrelping  dog  eagerly  interested  in  something  from 
which  a  blue  dull  smoke  rises  out  of  pot  or  pan ;  but  daric- 
browed  and  silent,  their  limbs  slack,  like  the  ropes  above 
them,  entangled  as  they  are  in  those  inextricable  meshes 
about  the  patched  knots  and  heaps  of  ill-reefed  sable  saiL 
What  a  majestic  sense  of  service  in  all  that  languor!  the 
rest  of  human  limbs  and  hearts,  at  utter  need,  not  in  sweet 
meadows  or  soft  air,  but  in  harbour  slime  and  biting  fog; 
so  drawing  their  breath  once  more,  to  go  out  again,  without 
lamoit,  fixHn  between  the  two  skeletons  of  pier-heads,  vocal 
with  wash  of  under  wave,  into  the  grey  troughs  of  tumbling 
brine;  there,  as  they  can,  with  slacked  rope,  and  patched 
sail,  and  leaky  hull,  again  to  roll  and  stagger  fiur  away 
amidst  the  wind  and  salt  sleet,  from  dawn  to  dusk  and 
dusk  to  dawn,  winning  day  by  day  their  daily  bread;  and 
for  last  reward,  when  their  old  hands,  on  some  winter  night, 
lose  feeling  along  the  frozai  ropes,  and  their  old  eyes  miss 
marie  of  the  lighthouse  quenched  in  foam,  the  so-long  im- 
possible Rest,  that  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more,^ — ^their  ^es  and  mouths  filled  with  the  brown  sea- 
sand. 

16.  After  these  most  venerable,  to  my  mind,  of  all 
ships,  properly  so  styled,  I  find  nothing  of  comparable  in- 
terest in  any  floating  fabric  untQ  we  come  to  the  great 
achievement  of  the  19th  century.  For  one  thing  this  cen- 
tury will  in  after  ages  be  ccmsidered  to  have  done  in  a 
superb  manner,  and  one  thing,  I  think,  only.  It  has  not 
distinguished  itself  in  political  i^eres;  still  less  in  artisti- 
caL  It  has  produced  no  golden  age  by  its  Reason;  neither 
does  it  appear  eminent  for  the  constancy  of  its  Faith.  Its 
tdescopes  and  telegraphs  would  be  creditable  to  it,  if  it 
had  not  in  their  pursuit  forgotten  in  great  part  how  to  see 

^  [R«Yebition  tu.  16.] 
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clearly  with  its  eyes,  and  to  talk  honestly  with  its  tongue. 
Its  natural  history  might  have  been  creditable  to  it  also, 
if  it  oould  have  conquered  its  habit  of  considering  natural 
history  to  be  mainly  the  art  of  writing  Latin  names  on 
white  tickets.^  But,  as  it  is,  ncme  of  these  things  will  be 
hereafter  considered  to  have  been  got  on  with  by  us  as 
well  as  might  be;  whereas  it  will  always  be  said  of  us, 
with  unabated  reverence, 

"THEY  BUILT   SHIPS   OF  THE   LINE.** 

17.  Take  it  all  in  all,  a  Ship  of  the  Line  is  the  nK>st 
honourable  thing  that  man,  as  a  gregarious  animal,  has 
ever  produced.  By  hims^,  unhelped,  he  can  do  better 
things  than  ships  of  the  line;  he  can  make  poems  and 
pictures,  and  other  such  concentrations  of  what  is  best  in 
him.  But  as  a  being  living  in  flocks,  and  hammering  out, 
with  alternate  strokes  and  mutual  agreement,  what  is  neces- 
sary for  him  in  those  flocks,  to  get  or  produce,  the  ship 
of  the  line  is  his  first  work.  Into  that  he  has  put  as 
much  of  his  human  patience,  common  sense,  forethought, 
experimental  philosophy,  self-control,  habits  of  order  and 
obedience,  thoroughly  wrought  handwork,  defiance  of  brute 
elements,  careless  courage,  careftil  patriotism,  and  calm  ex- 
pectation of  the  judgment  of  God,  as  can  well  be  put  into 
a  space  of  800  feet  long  by  80  broad.  And  I  am  thank- 
ful to  have  lived  in  an  age  when  I  could  see  this  thing 
so  done. 

18.  Considering,  then,  our  shippmg,  under  the  three  prin- 
cipal types  of  filing-boat,  c<dlier,  and  ship  of  the  line,  as 
the  great  glory  of  this  age;  «id  the  "New  Forest **  of 
mast  and  ysid  that  fcdlows  the  winding  of  the  Thames,^  to 
be,  take  it  all  in  all,  a  more  majestic  scene,  I  don't  say 
merely  than  any  of  our  streets  or  palaces  as  they  now  are, 

1  rSo  in  Deucahm  (ch.  xiL)  Ruskin  savt  that  ''great  part  of  the  suppoeed  edeiitifie 
knowledge  of  the  day  is  rimpiy  bad  EiM;liBh,  and  Tanishee  tlie  moment  tou  translate 
it " ;  comnare  ibid.  ("  Uving  Waves  ").  J 

s  [Ruskin  uses  this  phrase  again  in  Modern  P^ititert,  toL  t.  pt  zi.  ch.  ix.  §§  7,  8, 
''that  mjrsterious  forest  below  London  Bridge."] 


T  to^^^   SLi/M^   **m*,jh     rtA    Aufciu    ^^XtX"    .       y^Vwf'  N   ^/^  n  •, 


A  Paob  or  THK  MS.  or  "The  Harbours  or  Enol.\nd"  (§  l6) 
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but  eren  than  the  best  that  streets  and  palaees  can  gener- 
ally be;  it  has  often  been  a  matter  ci  serious  thouj^t  to 
me  how  fisur  this  chiefly  substantial  thing  done  by  the 
naticm  ought  to  be  rq>resaited  by  the  art  of  the  nation; 
how  far  our  great  artists  ou^^  seriously  to  devote  them- 
sdves  to  such  perfect  painting  of  our  ships  as  should  re- 
veal to  later  generations — lost  pertiaps  in  douds  of  steam 
and  floating  troughs  of  ashes — the  aa^^ect  of  an  ancient  ship 
of  battle  under  saiL 

19.  To  which,  I  fear,  the  answer  must  be  sternly  this: 
That  no  great  art  ever  was,  or  can  be,  employed  in  the 
carefbl  imitation  of  the  work  of  man  as  its  princqud  sub- 
ject That  b  to  say,  art  will  not  bear  to  be  reduplicated 
A  diip  is  a  noble  thing,  and  a  cathedral  a  noble  thing, 
bat  a  painted  ship  or  a  painted  cathedral  is  not  a  noUe 
thing.  Art  which  reduplicates  art  is  necessarily  secmid- 
rate  art  I  know  no  principle  more  irrefragaUy  authori- 
tative than  that  which  I  had  long  ago  occarion  to  express: 
''All  noble  art  is  tiie  expression  of  man's  delist  in  God's 
work ;  not  in  his  own."  ^ 

''Howl''  it  will  be  asked,  "Are  Stanfield,  Isabey,*  and 
Prout  necessarily  artists  of  the  second  order  because  they 
paint  ships  and  buildings  instead  of  trees  and  clouds?" 
Yes,  necosarily  ci  the  second  order;  so  fiur  as  they  paint 
ships  rather  than  sea,  and  so  fiu  as  they  paint  buildings 
rather  than  the  natural  light,  and  colour,  and  woi^  of 
years  upcm  those  buildings.  For,  in  this  reject,  a  ruined 
building  is  a  noble  subject,  just  as  fiur  as  man's  woric  has 
therein  been  subdued  by  nature's;  and  Stanfield's  chief 
dignity  is  his  bring  a  painter  less  of  shijq^^ing  than  of  the 
seal  of  time  or  decay  upon  shipping.*    For  a  wrecked  ship, 

*  As  in  the  Tery  beautifiil  picture  of  this  year's  Acsdemj,  ''The 
Absndoned." 

»  pn  The  SUmes  of  Venice,  voL  L,  **  All  noble  ornamentation,"  etc  (Vol  IX.  p.  70). 
The  dieiimtioii  is  repeated  in  Modem  Pamtere^  toL  t.  pt.  iz.  ch.  iL  §  1.] 

s  [Fer  Stanfield  see  Modem.  P^ntere,  vol.  i.  (VoL  III.  p.  226  ».).  For  his  picture 
''The  AWndoned,"  in  the  Academy  of  1856,  see  Academy  Notee  for  that  year.  No.  94 
(toI.  ziv.i  Jean  Baptiste  labev  (1767-18^)  was  court  painter  under  Napoleon  I., 
Louis  XVlII.,  and  Charles  X.     For  Prout  in  this  connexion,  see  below,  §  31. j 
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or  shattered  boat,  is  a  noble  subject,  while  a  ship  in  full 
sail,  or  a  perfect  boat,  is  an  ignoble  one;  not  merely  be- 
cause the  one  is  by  reason  of  its  ruin  more  picturesque 
than  the  other,  but  because  it  is  a  nobler  act  in  man  to 
meditate  upon  Fate  as  it  conquers  his  work,  than  upon 
that  woric  itself. 

20.  Shipping,  therefore,  in  its  perfection,  never  can  be- 
come the  subject  of  noble  art;  and  that  just  because  to 
represent  it  in  its  perfection  would  tax  the  powers  of  art 
to  the  utmost.  If  a  great  painter  could  rest  in  drawing 
a  ship,  as  he  can  rest  in  drawing  a  piece  of  drapery,  we 
might  sometimes  see  vessels  introduced  by  the  noblest 
workmen,  and  treated  by  them  with  as  much  delight  as 
they  would  show  in  scattering  lustre  over  an  embroidered 
dress,  or  knitting  the  links  of  a  coat  of  mail  But  ships 
cannot  be  drawn  at  times  of  rest.  More  complicated 
in  their  anatomy  than  the  human  frame  itself,  so  far  as 
that  frame  is  outwardly  discernible;  liable  to  all  kinds  of 
strange  accidental  variety  in  position  and  movement,  jret 
in  each  position  subject  to  imperative  laws  which  can  only 
be  followed  by  unerring  knowledge;  and  involving,  in 
the  roundings  and  folding  of  sail  and  hull,  delicacies  of 
drawing  greater  than  exist  in  any  other  inorganic  object, 
except  perhaps  a  snow  wreath,* — ^they  present,  irrespective 
of  sea  or  sky,  or  anything  else  around  them,  difficulties 
which  could  only  be  vanquished  by  draughtsmanship  quite 
accomplished  enough  to  render  even  the  subtlest  lines  of 
the  human  face  and  form.  But  the  artist  who  has  once 
attained  such  skill  as  this  will  not  devote  it  to  the  drawing 
of  ships.    He  who  can  paint  the  face  of  St  Paul  will  not 

'"'  The  cateoutry  and  other  curves  of  tension  which  a  sail  assumes 
under  the  united  influence  of  the  wind,  its  own  weight,  and  the  par- 
ticular tensions  of  the  various  ropes  by  which  it  is  attached,  or  against 
which  it  presses,  show  at  any  moment  complexities  of  arrangement  to 
which  fidelity,  except  after  the  study  of  a  lifetime,  is  impossible.^ 

*  [On  the  subject  of  catenary  curvature,  see  Modem  Paintert,  voL  iv.  (Vol.  VI. 
p.  329).] 
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elaborate  the  partiiig  timbers  of  the  vessel  in  which  he 
is  wrecked ;  and  he  who  can  represent  the  astonishment 
of  the  apostles  at  the  miraculous  draught  will  not  be 
solieitous  about  accurately  showing  that  their  boat  is  over- 
loaded. 

21.  "Whatl"  it  will  pertiaps  be  replied,  "have,  then, 
sknps  never  been  painted  perfectly  yet,  even  by  the  men 
who  have  devoted  most  attention  to  them  ?  ^  Assuredly 
not  A  ship  never  yet  has  been  painted  at  all,  in  any 
other  sense  than  men  have  been  painted  in  '^Landscapes 
with  figures.*'  Things  have  been  painted  which  have  a 
guieral  effect  of  ships,  just  as  things  have  been  painted 
which  have  a  general  effect  of  shepherds  or  banditti;  but 
the  best  avarage  ship-painting  no  more  reaches  the  truth 
of  ships  than  the  equestrian  troops  in  one  of  Van  der 
Meulen's  battle-pieces  ^  express  the  h^ofher  truths  of  humanity. 

22.  Take  a  single  instance.  I  do  not  know  any  work 
in  which,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  more  unaffected  love 
of  ships  for  their  own  sake,  and  a  fresher  feeling  of  sea 
Inneeze  always  blowing,  than  Stanfield's  ''Coast  Scenery.'' ' 
Xow,  let  the  reader  take  up  that  book,  and  look  through 
all  the  plates  of  it  at  the  way  in  which  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  a  ship's  skeleton  are  drawn,  those  most  wonder- 
fal  junctions  of  mast  with  mast,  corresponding  to  the  knee 
or  hip  in  the  human  frame,  technically  known  as  ''Tops." 
Under  its  very  simplest  form,  in  one  of  those  poor  collier 
brigs,  which  I  have  above  endeavoured  to  recommend  to 
the  reader's  affection,  the  junction  of  the  top-gallant-mast 
with  the  topmast,  when  the  sail  is  reefed,  will  present 
itself  under  no  less  complex  and  mysterious  form  than  this 
in  Fig.  2,  a  homed  knot  of  seven  separate  pieces  of  timber, 
irrespective  of  the  two  masts  and  the  yard;  the  whole 
balanced  and  involved  in  an  ajqwrently  inextricable  web 
of   chain    and   rope,   consisting    of   at   least    sixte^Q    ropes 

1  [Adftm  F^Bos  Van  der  Menkn  (1632-1090),  employed  by  Look  XTV.  to  paint 
luB  milituir  exploiti.  The  oalleriee  of  the  Louvre  end  of  Veraaillet  contain  the 
pictnree.    There  is  a  ''  Hunting  Ftaty  "  by  him  in  the  National  Gallery^  No.  1447.] 

>  [For  a  fnller  reteenee  to  this  work,  see  the  note  in  Vol.  VL  p.  16.] 
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about  the  top-gallant-mast,  and  some  twenty-fire  crossiDg 
each  other  m  every  imaginable  degree  of  sladmess  and  slope 
about  the  topmast.    Two-thirds  of  these  ropes  are  omitted  in 

the  cut,  because  I  could  not 
draw  them  without  taking  moie 
time  and  pains  than  the  point 
to  be  illustrated  was  worth; 
the  thing,  as  it  is,  being  drawn 
quite  wdl  enough  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  facts  of  it  WeU, 
take  up  Stanfield's  '<  Coast 
Scenery,"  and  look  through  it 
in  search  of  tops^  and  you  will 
invariably  find  them  repre- 
sented as  in  Fig.  8,  or  even 
with  fewer  lines ;  the  exampk 
Fig.  8  being  one  of  the  tops 
of  the  frigate  running  into 
Portsmouth  harbour,  magnified 
to  about  twice  its  size  in  the 
plate. 

28.  "Well,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  more  on  so  small  a  scale."  By  no  means :  but 
take  what  scale  you  choose,  of  Stanfield's  or  any  other  marine 
painter's  most  elaborate  painting,  and  let  me 
magnify  the  study  of  the  real  top  in  proportion, 
and  the  deficiency  of  detail  will  always  be  found 
equally  great :  I  mean  in  the  work  of  the  higher 
artists,  for  there  are  of  course  many  efforts  at 
greater  accuracy  of  delineation  by  those  painters 
of  ships  who  are  to  the  higher  marine  painter 
what  botanical  draughtsmen  are  to  the  land- 
scapists;  but  just  as  in  the  botanical  engraving 
the  spirit  and  life  of  the  plant  are  always  lost, 
so  in  the  technical  ship-painting  the  life  of  the  ship  is  always 
lost,  without,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  attaining,  even  by  this  sacri- 
fice, anything  like  completeness   of  mechanical  delineation. 
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At  least,  I  never  saw  the  ship  drawn  yet  which  gave  me 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  entanglement  of  real  rigging.^ 

24.  Respecting  this  lower  kind  of  ship-painting,  it  is 
always  matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  it  satisfies  sailors. 
Scmie  years  ago  I  happened  to  stand  longer  than  pleased 
my  pensioner  guide  before  Turner's  ^'Battle  of  Trafalgar,** 
at  Greenwich  Hospital;  a  picture  which,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  is  simply  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  hospital — 
ground — walls — pictures  and  models  put  together.*  My 
^uide,  supposing  me  to  be  detained  by  indignant  wonder  at 
seeing  it  in  so  good  a  place,  assented  to  my  supposed  sen- 
timaits  by  muttering  in  a  low  voice:  ''Well,  sir,  it  w  a 
shame  that  that  thing  should  be  there.  We  ought  to  *a 
'ad  a  Uggins;  that's  sartain."'  I  was  not  surprised  that 
my  sailor  friend  should  be  disgusted  at  seeing  the  Victory 
lifted  nearly  right  out  of  the  water,  and  all  the  sails  al 
the  fleet  blowing  about  to  that  extent  that  the  crews 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  reef  as  many  thunder-clouds. 
BuJ:  I  was  surprised  at  his  perfect  repose  of  respectfid  fidth 
m  ''Uggins,"  who  appeared  to  me — unfortunate  landsman 
as  I  was — ^to  give  no  more  idea  of  the  look  of  a  ship  of 
the  line  going  through  the  sea,  than  might  be  obtained 
£rom  seeing  one  of  the  ccnrect  models  at  the  top  of  the 
faaD^  floated  in  a  fishpond. 

1  [ForRiukin'8owndrmwiiig(1854)ofthejibofth6CalabpM^et,8eePr(S<^^ 
cfa.  z.,  and  VoL  V.  p.  zzxL] 

'  [In  eds.  1-5  tM  words  '^m  pktore  .  .  .  pat  together"  were  omitted,  the  peaeue 
rfding  ''  .  .  .  Greenwich  Hoapital ;  and  my  foide  .  .  ."  Hie  proof-aheeta  of  the 
fint  edition,  worked  upon  bj  Kuakin,  were  given  bj  him  to  hja  old  nnrae  Anne 
<eee  Pneteriia,  I  §  30).  She  aabaeonentlj  gave  them  to  Mr.  Allen.  They  had 
been  anbmitted,  as  nanal^  to  W.  H.  Harrison,  who  marked  them  freely  with  notea 
mud  anggeationa.  To  thia  paaaage  he  appears  to  have  taken  so  decided  an  objection 
l&at  its  author  was  prevailed  upon  to  delete  it  But,  whilst  deferring  ^ua  to 
Harrison's  judgment,  Ruskin  wrote  in  the  margin,  below  the  caneeUed  paaaage: 
''  Saer^iced  to  the  Mmse  qf  Prudenee.  J,  R,**  The  accompanying  illustration  is 
m  fiiffPinile  of  the  MHrtion  of  the  proof-aheet  described  above.  In  the  edition  of 
18d5  it  waa  reduoea  to  fit  the  smaller  page.  For  another  reference  to  the  same 
pictnre  see  below,  p.  170.] 

'  [William  J<riin  Huggins  (1781-1846),  marine  nainter  to  William  IV.  There 
are  two  pictures  of  the  B^le  of  Tra&lgar  by  him  in  the  King's  Gallery  at  Kensington 
Falace  (recently  tranafened  from  Hampton  Court).] 

*  {nm  models  of  ahipa  exhibited  in  the  "  Painted  Hall "  of  Greenwich  HoapitaL] 

xm.  c 
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25.  Leaving,  however,  the  sailor  to  his  enjoyment,  on 
such  grounds  as  it  may  be,  of  this  model  drawing,  and 
being  prepared  to  find  only  a  vague  and  hasty  shadowing 
forth  of  shipping  in  the  works  of  artists  proper,  we  will 
glance  briefly  at  the  differ^it  stages  of  excellence  which 
such  shadowing  forth  has  reached,  and  note  in  their  con* 
secutive  changes  the  feelings  with  vdiich  shipping  has  been 
regard^  at  different  periods  of  art 

(1)  Mediaeval  Period.  The  vessel  is  regarded  merely 
as  a  sort  of  seaHcarriage,  and  painted  only  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  for  complete  display  of  the  groups  of  soldiers  or 
saints  on  the  deck :  a  great  deal  of  quaint  shipping,  richly 
hung  with  shields,  and  gorgeous  with  banners,  is,  however, 
thus  incidently  represented  in  15th-century  manuscripts,  ^n- 
bedded  in  curly  green  waves  of  sea  fiiU  of  long  fish;  and 
although  there  is  never  the  slightest  expression  of  real  sea 
character,  of  motion,  gloom,  or  spray,  there  is  more  real 
interest  of  marine  det^  and  incident  than  in  many  later 
compositions. 

26.  (2)  Early  Venetian  Period.  A  great  deal  of  toler- 
ably careful  boat-drawing  occurs  in  the  pictures  of  Carpac- 
cio  and  Gentile  Bellini,  deserving  separate  mention  among 
the  marine  schools,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  stated 
above,  that  the  drawing  of  boats  is  more  difficult  than  that 
of  the  human  form.  For,  long  after  all  the  perspectives 
and  fore-shortenings  of  the  human  body  were  completely 
imderstood,  as  well  as  those  of  architecture,  it  remained 
utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  artists  of  the  time  to 
draw  a  boat  with  even  tolerable  truth.  Boats  are  always 
tilted  up  on  end,  or  too  long,  or  too  short,  or  too  high  in 
the  water*  Grenerally  they  appear  to  be  regarded  with  no 
interest  whatever,  and  are  painted  merely  where  they  are 
matters  of  necessity.  This  is  perfectly  natural:  we  pro- 
nounce that  there  is  romance  in  the  Venetian  conveyance 
by  oars,  merely  because  we  ourselves  are  in  the  habit  of 
being  dragged  by  horses.  A  Venetian,  on  the  other  hand, 
sees  vulgarity  in  a  gondola,  and  thinks  the  only  true  romance 
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IS  in  a  hackney  coach.  And  thus,  it  was  no  more  likely 
that  a  painter  in  the  days  of  Venetian  power  should  pay 
mudi  attention  to  the  shipping,  in  the  Grand  Canal,  than 
that  an  English  artist  should  at  present  concentrate  the 
brightest  rays  of  his  genius  on  a  cab-stand. 

27.  (8)  Late  Venetian  Period.  Deserving  menticm  only 
for  its  notably  n^^tive  character.  None  of  the  great 
Venetian  painters,  Tintoret,  Titian,  Veronese,  Bellini,  Gior- 
gkme,  B<mifiizio,  ever  introduce  a  ship  if  they  can  help  it. 
They  delight  in  pondarous  architecture,  in  grass,  flowers, 
blue  mountains,  skies,  clouds,  and  gay  dresses;  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  them  but  riiips  and  the  sea.  When  they 
are  fiMrced  to  introduce  these,  they  represent  merely  a  dark- 
green  plain,  with  reddish  galleys  spotted  about  it  ha:*e  and 
thoe,  looking  much  like  small  models  of  shifting  pinned 
on  a  green  board.  In  their  marine  battles,  there  is  seldom 
anything  discernible  except  long  rows  of  scarlet  oars,  and 
men  in  armour  fedling  helplessly  through  them. 

28.  (4)  Late  Roman  Period.  That  is  to  say,  the  time 
erf  the  beginnmg  of  the  Renaissance  landscape  by  the 
Caracd,  Claude,  and  Salvator.  First,  in  their  landscapes, 
shq>ping  b^ins  to  assume  something  like  independent  char- 
acter, and  to  be  introduced  for  the  sake  of  its  picturesque 
interest;  although  what  interest  could  be  taken  by  any 
healthy  human  creature  in  such  vessels  as  were  then  painted 
has  always  ranained  a  mystery  to  me.  The  ships  of  Claude, 
having  huUs  of  a  shape  something  betweai  a  cocoa-nut  and 
a  high-hedled  shoe,  balanced  oa  their  keds  on  the  top  of 
the  water,  with  some  scaffc^ding  and  cross-sticks  above,  and 
a  flag  at  the  top  of  every  stick,  form  perhaps  the  purest 
exhil»tion  of  human  inanity  and  fatuity  which  the  arts 
have  yet  produced.  The  harbours  also,  in  which  these 
model  navies  ride,  are  Wi^rthy  of  all  observation  for  the 
intensity  of  the  fidse  taste  which,  endeavouring  to  unite 
in  them  the  charact»s  of  pleasure-ground  and  port,  de- 
strqjrs  the  veracity  of  both.  There  are  many  inlets  of 
the  Italian  seas  where  sweet  gardens  and  r^^ular  terraces 
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descend  to  the  water's  edge;  but  these  are  not  the  spots 
where  merchant  vessels  anchor,  or  where  bales  are  disem- 
barked. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  busy  quajrs 
and  noisy  arsenals  upon  the  shores  of  Italy;  but  Queens* 
palaces  are  not  built  upon  the  quays,  nor  are  the  docks 
in  any  wise  adorned  with  conservatories  or  ruins.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  genius  of  Claude  to  combine  the  luxurious 
with  the  lucrative,  and  rise  to  a  commercial  ideal,  in  which 
cables  are  fastened  to  temple  pillars,  and  lighthouses  adorned 
with  rows  of  beaupots.  It  seems  strange  also  that  any 
power  which  Salvator  showed  in  the  treatment  of  other 
subjects  utterly  deserts  him  when  he  approaches  the  sea. 
Though  always  coarse,  false,  and  vulgar,  he  has  at  least 
energy,  and  some  d^^e  of  invention,  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains on  land;  his  terrestrial  atrocities  are  animated,  and 
his  rock-bom  fancies  formidable.  But  the  sea  air  seems 
to  dim  his  sight  and  paralyze  his  hand.  His  love  of  dark- 
ness and  destruction,  far  from  seeking  sympathy  in  the 
rage  of  ocean,  disappears  as  he  approaches  the  beach;  after 
having  tortured  the  innocence  of  trees  into  demoniac  con- 
vulsions, and  shattered  the  loveliness  of  purple  hills  into 
colourless  dislocation,  he  approaches  the  real  wrath  and 
restlessness  of  ocean  without  either  admiration  or  dismay^ 
and  appears  to  feel  nothing  at  its  shore  except  a  meagre 
interest  in  bathers,  fishermen,  and  gentlemen  in  court  dress 
bargaining  for  state  cabins.  Of  ^1  the  pictures  by  men 
who  bear  the  reputation  of  great  masters  which  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life  (except  only  some  by  Domenichino)^ 
the  two  large  "Marines"  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  attributed  to 
Salvator,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  vapid  and  vile  ex- 
amples of  human  want  of  understanding.^  In  the  folly  of 
Claude  there  is  still  a  gleam  of  grace  and  innocence;  there 
is  refreshment  in  his  childishness,  and  tenderness  in  his  in- 
ability. But  the  folly  of  Salvator  is  disgusting  in  its  very 
nothingness:  it  is  like  the  vacuity  of  a  plague-room  in  an 

^  [For  Raskin's  detestation  of  Domenichino,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  184  n.  ;  for  Salmtor^t 
*'  Marines  "  in  the  PitU,  Vol.  HI.  pp.  517-«ia] 
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hospital,  shut  up  in    undeansed    silence,  emptied  of  pain 
and  moti(xi,  but  not  of  infection. 

29.  (5)  Dutch  Period.  Although  in  artistical  qualities 
lower  than  is  easily  by  language  expressible,  the  Italian 
marine  painting  usually  conveys  an  idea  of  three  facts 
about  the  sea, — that  it  is  green,  that  it  is  deep,  and  that 
the  sun  shines  on  it  The  dark  plain  which  stands  for  feur 
away  Adriatic  with  the  Venetians,  and  the  gUnting  sweUs 
of  tamed  wave  which  lap  about  the  quays  of  Claude,  agree 
in  giving  the  general  impression  that  the  ocean  consists  of 
pore  water,  and  is  opai  to  the  pure  sky.  But  the  Dutch 
painters,  while  they  attain  considerably  greater  dexterity 
than  the  Italian  in  mere  delineation  of  nautical  incident, 
were  by  nature  precluded  from  ever  becoming  aware  of 
these  comm(Mi  fietcts;  and  having,  in  reaUty,  never  in  all 
their  Uves  seen  the  sea,  but  only  a  shallow  mixture  of 
sea-water  and  sand;  and  also  never  in  all  their  lives  seen 
the  sky,  but  only  a  lower  element  between  them  and  it, 
ocHnposed  of  marsh  exhalation  and  fog-bank;  they  are  not 
to  be  with  too  great  severity  r^nroached  for  the  dulness 
of  their  records  of  the  nautiod  enterprise  of  Holland.  We 
cxily  are  to  be  reproached,  who,  familiar  with  the  Atlantic, 
are  yet  ready  to  accept  with  faith,  as  types  of  sea,  the 
small  waves  en  papiOote^  and  peruke-like  pufis  of  farin- 
aceous foam,  which  were  the  delight  of  Backhuysen^  and 
his  compeers.  If  one  could  but  arrest  the  connoisseurs  in 
the  &ct  of  looking  at  them  with  belief,  and,  magically  in- 
troducing the  image  of  a  true  sea-wave,  let  it  roll  up  to 
than  through  the  room, — one  massive  fathom's  height  and 
rood's  breadth  of  brine,  passing  them  by  but  cmce, — divid- 
ing. Red  Sea-like,  <m  right  hand  and  left, — ^but  at  least  set- 
ting dose  before  their  eyes,  for  once  in  inevitable  truth, 
what  a  sea- wave  really  is;  its  green  mountainous  giddiness 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  pointer's  sees,  compere  Modem  FttkUerf^  toL  L 
(VoL  lU.  pp.  497-486).  Compere  el«>  the  reference  (ibid.,  p.  85)  to  ''  the  rerious  Ven 
•omethinfls  end  Beck  somethmn,  more  especially  and  malignantly  those  who  have 
fibeUerSesea.-*] 
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of  wrath,  its  overwhelming  crest — ^heavy  as  iron,  fitful  as 
flame,  clashing  against  the  sky  in  long  cloven  edge, — ^its 
furrowed  flanks,  all  ghastly  clear,  deep  in  transpar^it  death, 
but  all  laced  across  with  lurid  nets  of  spume,  and  tearing 
open  into  meshed  interstices  their  churned  veil  of  silver 
fbry,  showing  still  the  calm  grey  abyss  below;  that  has 
no  fury  and  no  voice,  but  is  as  a  grave  always  open,  which 
the  green  sighing  mounds  do  but  hide  for  an  instant  as 
they  pass.  Would  they,  shuddering  back  from  this  wave 
of  the  true,  implacable  sea,  turn  forthwith  to  the  papillotes  ? 
It  might  be  so.  It  is  what  we  are  all  doing,  more  or  less, 
continually. 

80.  Well,  let  the  waves  go  their  way ;  it  is  not  of  them 
that  we  have  here  to  reascm;  but  be  it  remembered,  that 
men  who  cannot  enter  into  the  Mind  of  the  Sea,  can- 
not for  the  same  reason  enter  into  the  Mind  of  Ships,  in 
their  contention  with  it;  and  the  fluttering,  tottering, 
high-pooped,  flag-beset  fleets  of  these  Dutch  painters  have 
only  this  much  superiority  over  the  caricatures  of  the 
Italians,  that  they  indeed  appear  in  some  d^rree  to  have 
been  studied  from  the  high-pooped  and  flag-beset  nature 
which  was  in  that  age  visible,  while  the  Claude  and  Sal- 
vator  ships  are  ideals  of  the  studio.  But  the  effort  is 
wholly  unsuccessful  Any  one  who  has  ever  attempted  to 
sketch  a  vessel  in  motion  knows  that  he  might  as  easily 
attempt  to  sketch  a  bird  on  the  wing,  or  a  trout  on  the 
dart.  Ships  can  only  be  drawn,  as  animals  must  be,  by 
the  high  instinct  of  momentary  perception,  which  rarely 
developed  itself  in  any  Dutch  painter,  and  least  of  all  in 
their  painters  of  marine.  And  thus  the  awkward  forms 
of  shipping,  the  shallow  impurity  of  the  sea,  and  the  cold 
incapacity  of  the  paintar,  joining  in  disadvantageous  in- 
fluence over  them,  the  Dutch  marine  paintings  may  be 
simply,  but  circumstantially,  described  as  the  misrepresen- 
tation of  undeveloped  shipping  in  a  discoloured  sea  by 
distempered  painters.  An  exception  ought  to  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  boats    of   Cuyp,  which    are    generally   well 
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floated  in  calm  and  sunny  water ;  ^  and»  though  rather  punts 
or  tubs  than  hoats,  have  in  them  some  elements  of  a  slow, 
warm,  square-Bailed,  sleepy  grandeur  <— respectable  alwajrs, 
when  c<Hnpaied  either  with  the  flickering  follies  of  Back* 
huysen,  or  the  nxmstrous,  unmanly,  and,  d  fortiori,  un* 
sailoriy  absurdities  of  metaphysical  vessels,  puffed  on  their 
way  by  corpulent  genii,  or  pushed  by  prc^berant  dolphins,' 
n^iich  Rubens  and  the  other  so-called  historical  painters 
of  his  time  were  accustomed  to  introduce  in  the  m]rth* 
ok)gy  of  their  court-adulation ;  that  marvellous  Faith  of  the 
18th  century,  which  wiU  one  day,  and  that  not  far  off, 
be  known  for  a  thing  more  truly  disgraceful  to  human 
nature  than  the  Fcdjmesian's  dance  round  his  feather  idol, 
or  Egyptian's  worship  of  the  food  he  fattened  on.  From 
Salvator  and  Domenichino  it  is  possible  to  turn  in  a  proud 
indignation,  knowing  that  theirs  are  no  &ir  examples  of 
the  human  mind;  but  it  is  with  humbled  and  wofiil  anger 
that  we  must  trace  the  d^radation  of  the  intellect  of 
Rubens  in  his  pictures  of  the  life  of  Mary  of  Medicis.* 

81.   (6)  Modem   Period.     The  gradual  appreciation  of 
the  true  diaraeter  both  of  shipping  and  the  ocean,  in  the 

*  "The  tovn  of  Lyons,  seated  upon  a  chariot  drawu  by  two  lioos, 
Bfts  Us  ^es  towards  Amoch,  and  admires  there — 'lea  nouveaux  Epoux/ — 
repfresented  in  the  character  of  Jupiter  and  Jono/' — Noike  des  TaUemtx  du 
Mmait  ImpMml,  tode  partie,  Palis,  1854,  p.  SS5.S 

"The  Queen  upon  her  throne  holds  with  one  band  the  sceptre,  in 
the  other  the  bahmce.  Minerva  and  Cupid  are  at  her  sides.  Abundance 
and  Prosperity  distribute  medals,  laurels,  '  et  d'antres  r6eompenses,'  to  the 
Ocvii  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Tlme^  cfowned  with  the  prodneHoos  of  the  seasons, 
leads  France  to  the— Age  of  Gold !  "—p.  239. 

So  thought  the  Queen,  and  Rubens,  and  the  Court  Time  himself, 
««erowned  with  the  productions  of  the  seasons,"  was,  meanwhile,  as  Thomas 
Cariyle  would  haTC  told  us,  ''quite  of  another  opinion.** 

WHh  view  of  arrival  at  Golden  Age  all  the  sooner,  the  Court  determine 

>  [For  Rasidn's  appreciation  of  Cuyp's  rendering  of  calm  water,  tee  Modem 
PmbUers,  voL  L  (VoL  III.  p.  520.] 

>  mba  particalar  reference  is  to  No.  2100  in  the  Louvie  :  see  VoL  XIL  p.  472.] 

*  [Na  2001  in  the  Loawe,  the  next  pietores  deeeribed  being  Nes.  2009  and  2100l 
Fer  another  refefence  to  tide  series  of  pietnree  (peinted  fer  Qqomi  Marie  de  Medicis, 
wifeof  Heory  IV.  and  regent  daring  the  minority  ef  her  son  Looie  Xlll.),see  VoL  XII. 
ppu  472,  47al 
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works  of  the  painters  of  the  last  half  caitiuy,  is  part  of 
that  successful  study  of  other  elements  of  landscape,  of 
which  I  have  long  laboured  at  a  consistent  investigation, 
now  partly  laid  brfore  the  public;^  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
here  enter  into  any  general  inquiry  respecting  modem  sea- 
painting,  but  limit  myself  to  a  notice  of  the  particular  feel- 
ings which  influenced  Turner  in  his  marine  studies,  so  far 
as  they  are  shown  in  the  series  of  plates  which  have  now 
been  trusted  to  me  for  illustration. 

Among  the  earliest  sketches  fix)m  nature  which  Turner 
appears  to  have  made,  in  pencil  and  Indian  ink,  when  a 
boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  it  is  very  singular  how  large 
a  proportion  consists  of  careful  studies  of  stranded  boats.' 
Now,  after  some  fifteen  years  of  conscientious  labour,  with 
the  single  view  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  ends  and 
powers  of  art,  I  have  come  to  one  conclusion,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  those  fifteen  years  would  have  been  very 
astonishing  to  myself — ^that,  of  all  our  modem  school  of 
landscape  painters,  next  to  Turner,  and  before  the  rise 
of  the  Fre-Raphaelites,  the  man  whose  works  are  on  the 
whole  most  valuable,  and  show  the  highest  intellect,  is 
Samuel  Prout.  It  is  very  notable  that  also  in  Front's 
early  studies,  shipping  subjects  took  not  merely  a  promi- 
nent, but  I  think  even  a  principal,  place.' 

82.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  evident:  both  Turner 
and  Prout  had  in  them  an  untaught,  inherent  perception 
of  what  was  great  and  pictorial.  They  could  not  find  it 
in  the  buildings  or  in  the  scenes  immediately  around  them. 

to  go  by  water;   ''and  Marie  de  Medids  gives  to  her  son  the  government 
of  the  state,  under  the  emblem  of  a  vessel,  of  which  he  holds  the  rudder." 

This  piece  of  royal  pilotage,  being  on  the  whole  the  most  characteristic 
example  I  remember  of  the  Mythological  marine  above  alluded  to,  is  ac- 
cordingly recommended  to  the  reader's  serious  attention. 

1  [''Truth  of  Water"  formed  the  subject  of  Section  v.  in  Part  u.  of  the  first 
volume  of  Modem  Painters.  Ruskin  intended  to  elaborate  the  subject  in  a  further 
volume,  supplementary  to  that  work  :  see  Prefiioe  to  its  fifth  volume,  §  5.] 

'  [Compare  on  this  subject  the  catalogue  below,  p.  267.] 

>  [See  the  Enay  on  Prout,  in  Vol.  Xfl.  pp.  909,  310.] 
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But  they  saw  some  element  of  real  power  in  the  boats. 
Prout  afterwards  found  materials  suited  to  his  genius  in 
other  directions,  and  left  his  first  love ;  but  Turner  retained 
the  early  affection  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  the  last  oil 
picture  ^ich  he  painted,  before  his  noble  hand  forgot  its 
cunning,  was  the  Wreck-buoy/  The  last  thoroughly  perfect 
I»cture  he  ever  painted,'  was  the  Old  T^m&cdre. 

The  studies  which  he  was  able  to  make  from  nature  in 
his  early  years,  are  chiefly  of  fishing-boats,  barges,  and  other 
minor  marine  still  life ;  and  his  better  acquaintance  with  this 
kind  of  shipping  than  with  the  larger  ^nd  is  very  marked 
in  the  Liber  Studiorum,  in  which  there  are  five  careAil 
studies  of  fishing-boats  under  various  circumstances ;  namely, 
Calais  Harbour,  Sir  John  Mildmay's  Picture,  Flint  Castle, 
Marine  Dabblers,  and  the  Calm;'  while  of  other  shipping, 
there  are  only  two  subjects,  both  exceedingly  imsatisfactory. 

88.  Turner,  however,  deemed  it  necessary  to  his  repu- 
tation at  that  period  that  he  should  paint  pictures  in  the 
style  of  Vandevelde;*  and,  in  order  to  render  the  resem- 
hhmce  more  complete,  he  appears  to  have  made  careful 
drawings  of  the  different  parts  of  old  Dutch  shipping.  I 
found  a  large  number  of  such  drawings  among  the  contents 
of  his  n^lected  portfolios  at  his  death  ;^  some  were  clearly 
not  by  his  own  hand,  others  appeared  to  be  transcripts  by 
him  from  prints  or  earlier  drawings;  the  quantity  alto- 
gether was  very  great,  and  the  evidence  of  his  prolonged 
attention  to  the  subject  more  distinct  than  with  respect  to 
any  other  element  of  landscape.  Of  plants,  rocks,  or  archi- 
tecture, there  were  very  few  carefol  pieces  of  anatomical 
study.  But  several  drawers  were  entirely  filled  with  these 
memoranda  of  shipping. 

1  [EzhilMted  at  the  Academy  in  1849;  now  in  the  ponetsion  of  Mn.  George  Holt : 
tee  a&o  below,  §  35.] 

*  [But  aee  below,  p.  168,  ^Totet  on  the  Turner  Chdlery.] 

*  [The  drawings  for  two  of  these  platee— '^  Flint  Castle  "  and  ''  Marine  Dabblers  " 
—are  in  the  National  Gallery,  Nos.  496,  509.] 

«  rCompare  Pre-BaphatMitm,  in  VoL  XII.  pp.  d72-37a] 

*  [See  again,  below,  p.  257.     Examples  of  his  memoranda  of  shipping  may  be  seen 
in  the  National  Gidlery,  Noe.  528,  533,  534,  535.] 
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84.  In  executing  the  series  of  drawings  for  the  work 
known  as  the  Southern  Coast,^  Turner  appears  to  have 
gained  many  ideas  about  shipping,  which,  once  received,  he 
laid  up  by  him  for  use  in  after  years.  The  evidence  of 
this  laying  by  of  thought  in  his  mind,  as  it  were  in  reserve, 
until  he  had  power  to  express  it,  is  curious  and  complete 
throughout  his  Ufe;  and  althou^  the  Southern  Coast  draw* 
ings  are  for  the  most  part  quiet  in  feeling,  and  remarkably 
simple  in  their  mode  of  execution,  I  believe  it  was  in  the 
watch  over  the  Cornish  and  Dorsetshire  coast,  which  the 
making  of  those  drawings  involved,  that  he  received  all  his 
noblest  ideas  about  sea  and  ships. 

85.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain ;  Turner  never  drew  any- 
thing that  could  be  seeuj  without  having  seen  it.  That  is 
to  say,  though  he  would  draw  Jerusalem  from  some  one 
else's  sketch,*  it  would  be,  nevertheless,  entirely  from  his 
own  experience  of  ruined  walls :  and  though  he  would  draw 
ancient  shipping  (for  an  imitation  of  Vandevelde,  or  a  vig- 
nette to  the  voyage  of  Columbus*)  from  such  data  as  he 
could  get  about  things  which  he  could  no  more  see  with 
his  own  eyes,  yet  when,  of  his  own  free  will,  in  the  subject 
of  Ilfracombe,*  he,  in  the  year  1818,  introduces  a  shipwreck, 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that,  before  the  year  1818,  he  had 
seen  a  shipwreck,  and,  moreover,  one  of  that  horrible  kind~« 
a  ship  dashed  to  pieces  in  deep  water,  at  the  foot  of  an 
inaccessible  cliflP.  Having  once  seen  this,  I  perceive,  also, 
that  the  image  of  it  could  not  be  effaced  from  his  mind. 
It  taught  him  two  great  facts,  which  he  never  afterwards 
forgot;  namely,  that  both  ships  and  sea  were  things  that 
broke  to  pieces.  He  never  cifterwards  painted  a  ship  quite 
in  fair  order.  There  is  invariably  a  feeling  about  his  vessels 
of  strange  awe  and  danger ;  ihe  sails  are  in  some  way 
loosening,  or  flapping  as  ^  in  fear;  the  swing  of  the  hull, 

1  [Published  at  intervals  between  1814  and  1826.} 

*  [In  Finden's  lUustrotiant  qfthe  Bibk:  see  below^  pp.  447-448.] 

'  [In  illustration  of  Rogers'  Poenu;  see  below,  p.  381.] 

«  [In  No.  9  of  The  Southem  Ooaet] 
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majestic  as  it  may  be,  seems  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea 
than  in  trimnph  over  it;  the  ship  never  looks  gay,  never 
proud,  only  \varlike  and  enduring.  The  motto  he  chose,  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Academy,  for  the  most  cheerftil  marine 
be  ev»  painted,  the  Sun  of  Venice  going  to  Sea,  marked 
the  uppermost  feehng  in  his  mind: 

''  Nor  heeds  the  Demon  that  in  grim  repose 
Expects  his  evening  prey."  ^ 

I  notice  above'  the  subject  of  his  last  marine  picture,  the 
Wreck-buoy,  and  I  am  well  persuaded  that  from  that  year 
1818,  when  first  he  saw  a  ship  rent  asunder,  he  never  beheld 
<me  at  sea,  without,  in  his  mind's  eye,  at  the  same  instant, 
seeing  her  skeleton. 

36.  But  he  had  seen  more  than  the  death  of  the  ship« 
He  had  seen  the  sea  feed  her  white  flames  on  souls  of  men ; 
and  heard  what  a  storm-gust  sounded  like,  that  had  taken 
up  with  it,  in  its  swirl  of  a  moment,  the  last  breaths  of  a 
ship's  crew.  He  never  forgot  either  the  sight  or  the  sound. 
Among  the  last  plates  prepared  by  his  own  hand  for  the 
Liiber  Studiorum,  (all  of  them,  as  was  likely  from  his  ad- 
vanced knowledge,  finer  than  any  previous  pieces  of  the 
sories,  and  most  of  them  unfortunately  never  published,  being 
retained  beside  him  for  some  last  touch — ^for  ever  delayed,) 
perhaps  the  most  important  is  one  of  the  body  of  a  drowned 
sailor,  dashed  against  a  vertical  rock  in  the  jaws  of  one 
merciless,  immeasurable  wave.'  He  repeated  the  same  idea, 
though  more  feebly  expressed,  later  in  life,  in  a  small  draw- 
ing of  Grandville,  on  the  coast  of  France.  The  sailor  cling- 
ing to  the  boat  in  the  marvellous  drawing  of  Dunbar  is 
another  reminiscence  of  the  same  kind.  He  hardly  ever 
painted  a  steep  rocky  coast  without  some  fragment  of  a 


1  [See  bdow^  p.  163.] 


lelow^  p. 
i  32,  p.  41.  J 
^  hie  erf*  the  rmry  rare  prcM^  of  this  plate  wm  in  Raskin's  collection :  see  below, 
X^teimi  hu  Dramimgf  b^  Turner,  No.  72^  p.  461.  It  is  described  in  Modem  PahUere, 
T^  T.  pt  iz.  cb.  zL  §  31  A.  ''The  small  drawing  of  Grandville  "  was  also  in  Ruskin's 
eoUeetion;  No.  30  in  Thombory's  list:  see  below^  p.  557.  The  drawing  of  Dunbar 
was  engraTed  in  toL  ii.  of  Sir  Walter  BcQtX'n  Provmeial  AnHqmtiet  i/ScoUtmd  (1826X1 
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devoured  ship,  grinding  in  the  blanched  teeth  of  the  surges, 
— just  enough  left  to  be  a  token  of  utter  destruction.  Of 
his  two  most  important  paintings  of  definite  shipwreck  I 
shall  speak  presently. 

87.  I  said  that  at  this  period  he  first  was  assured  of 
another  fact,  namely,  that  the  Sea  also  was  a  thing  that  broke 
to  pieces.  The  sea  up  to  that  time  had  been  generally 
regarded  by  painters  as  a  liquidly  composed,  level-seeking 
consistent  thing,  with  a  smooth  surface,  rising  to  a  water- 
mark on  sides  of  ships;  in  which  ships  were  scientifically 
to  be  embedded,  and  wetted,  up  to  said  water-mark,  and 
to  remain  dry  above  the  same.  But  Turner  found  dtiring 
his  Southern  Coast  tour  that  the  sea  was  not  this:  that 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  incalculable  and  unhorizontal 
thing,  setting  its  "water-mark"  sometimes  on  the  highest 
heavens,  as  well  as  on  sides  of  ships; — very  breakable  into 
pieces;  half  of  a  wave  separable  frova  the  other  half,  and 
on  the  instant  carriageable  miles  inland; — ^not  in  any  wise 
limiting  itself  to  a  state  of  apparent  liquidity,  but  now 
striking  like  a  steel  gauntlet,  and  now  becoming  a  cloud, 
and  vanishing,  no  eye  could  tell  whither;  one  moment  a 
flint  cave,  the  next  a  marble  pillar,  the  next  a  mere  white 
fleece  thickening  the  thundery  raui.^  He  never  forgot  those 
facts;  never  afterwards  was  able  to  recover  the  idea  of 
positive  distinction  between  sea  and  sky,  or  sea  and  land. 
Steel  gauntlet,  black  rock,  white  cloud,  and  men  and  masts 
gnashed  to  pieces  and  disappearing  in  a  few  breaths  and 
splinters  among  them; — a  little  blood  on  the  rock  angle, 
lU^e  red  sea-weed,  sponged  away  by  the  next  splash  of  the 
foam,  and  the  glistering  granite  and  green  water  all  pure 
again  in  vacant  wrath.  So  stayed  by  him,  for  ever,  the 
Image  of  the  Sea.* 

^  [In  quoting  this  deicription  of  a  wave^  in  Fnmdm  Agmtei  (tee  Vol.  IIL  p. 
670  n.)>  Raskin  revised  it  thus — ''one  moment,  a  flint  cave^ — ^the  next,  a  marble 
pillar, — ^the  next,  a  fiiding  cloud."  For  another  short  description  of  waves^  see 
atmet  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IX.  d.  272).] 

^  [AnA  afterwards  Tamer  had  personal  experience  of  the  frenzy  of  a  storm :  see 
the  anecdote  told  by  Raskin  in  his  Notee  on  the  Turner  QdUery,  below,  p.  162.] 
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88.  One  efiect  of  this  revelation  of  the  nature  of  ocean 
to  him  was  not  a  little  singular.  It  seemed  that  ever 
afterwards  his  appreciation  of  the  calmness  of  water  was 
deepened  by  what  he  had  witnessed  of  its  frenzy,  and  a 
certain  class  of  oitirely  tame  subjects  were  treated  by  him 
even  with  increased  affection  after  he  had  seen  the  frill 
manifestation  of  sublimity.  He  had  always  a  great  r^fard 
tor  canal  boats,  and  inst^ul  of  sacrificing  liiese  old,  and  one 
would  have  thought  unentertaining,  friends  to  the  deities 
of  Storm,  he  seems  to  have  returned  with  a  lulling  pleasure 
from  the  foam  and  danger  of  the  beach  to  the  sedgy  bank 
and  stealthy  baige  of  the  lowland  river.  Thenceforward 
his  work  which  introduces  shipping  is  divided  into  two 
classes;  one  embodying  the  poetry  of  silence  and  calmness, 
the  other  of  turbulence  and  wrath.  Of  intermediate  condi- 
ticms  he  gives  few  examples ;  if  he  lets  the  wind  down  upon 
the  sea  at  all,  it  is  nearly  always  violent,  and  though  the 
waves  may  not  be  running  high,  the  foam  is  torn  off  them 
in  a  way  which  shows  they  will  soon  run  higher.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  is  so  perfectly  calm  as  Turner's  calm- 
ness. To  the  canal  barges  of  England  he  soon  added  other 
types  of  languid  moticm;  the  broad-ruddered  barques  of 
ijie  Loire,  the  drooping  sails  of  Seine,  the  arcaded  barques 
of  the  Italian  lakes  slumbering  on  expanse  of  mountain- 
guarded  wave,  the  dreamy  prows  of  pausing  gondolas  on 
lagoons  at  moon-rise;  in  each  and  all  commanding  an 
intensity  of  calm,  chiefly  because  he  never  admitted  an 
instant's  rigidity.  The  surface  of  quiet  water  with  other 
painters  becomes  fixed.  With  Turner  it  looks  as  if  a 
fSury's  breath  would  stir  it,  but  the  fairy's  breath  is  not 
there. 

89.  So  also  his  boats  are  intensely  motionless,  because 
intensely  capable  of  motion.  No  oilier  painter  ever  floated 
a  boat  quite  rightly ;  all  other  boats  stand  on  the  water,  or 
are  fastened  in  it;  only  hisJhxU  in  it.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  trace  the  reasons  of  this,  for  the  rightness  of  the  placing 
on  the  water  depends  on  such  subtle  curves  and  shadows  in 
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the  floating  object  and  its  reflection,  that  in  m6st  cases  the 
question  of  entirely  right  or  entirely  wrong  resolves  itself 
into  the  "estimation  of  an  hair":^  and  what  makes  the 
matter  more  difficult  still,  is,  that  sometimes  we  may  see 
a  boat  drawn  with  the  most  studied  correctness  in  every 
part,  which  yet  will  not  swim ;  and  sometimes  we  may  find 
one  drawn  with  many  easily  ascertainable  errors,  which  yet 
swims  well  enough;  so  that  the  drawing  of  boats  is  some- 
thing like  the  bmlding  of  them,  one  may  set  off  their  lines 
by  Sie  most  authentic  rules,  and  yet  never  be  sure  they 
will  sail  well.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obsarved  that  Turner 
seemed,  in  those  southern  coast  storms,  to  have  been  some* 
what  too  strongly  impressed  by  the  disappearance  of  smaller 
crafts  in  surf,  and  was  wont  afterwards  to  give  an  uncom- 
fortable aspect  even  to  his  gentlest  seas,  by  burying  his 
boats  too  deeply. 

40.  When  he  erred,  in  this  or  other  matters,  it  was  not 
from  want  of  pains,  for  of  all  accessories  to  landscape,  ships 
were  throughout  his  life  those  which  he  studied  with  the 
greatest  care.  His  figures,  whatever  their  merit  or  demerit, 
are  certainly  never  the  beloved  part  of  his  work;^  and 
though  the  architecture  was  in  his  early  drawings  careful, 
and  continued  to  be  so  down  to  the  Hakewill's  Italy  series,' 
it  soon  became  mannered  and  false  whenever  it  was  prin- 
cipal He  would  indeed  draw  a  ruined  tower,  or  a  distant 
town,  incomparably  better  than  any  one  else,  and  a  stair- 
case or  a  bit  of  balustrade  very  carefully;  but  his  temples 
and  cathedrals  showed  great  ignorance  of  detail,  and  want 
of  understanding  of  their  character.^  But  I  am  aware  of 
no  painting  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  to  its  close, 
containing  modem  shipping  as  its  principal  subject,  in  which 
he  did  not  put  forth  his  full  strength,  and  pour  out  his 
knowledge  of  detail  with  a  joy  which  renders  those  works. 


1  [Merchant  qf  Vmiee,  ir.  1.1 
fOn  the  subject  of  Turners  figure-painting,  tee  below^  pp.  151-157.] 
''PubUshed  in  1820 :  see  below,  p.  427.] 
Here,  again,  see  below,  pp.  168-150,  285,  408,  509.] 
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as  a  saries,  among  the  most  valuable   he  ever  produced. 
Take  finr  instance: 

1.  Lord  Yarborough's  Shipwreck. 

2.  The  Trafalgar,  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 
8.  The  Tra£Edgar,  in  his  own  gallery. 

4.  The  Pas  de  Calais. 

5.  The  large  Cologne. 

6.  The  Havre. 

7.  The  Old  TAn^aire} 

I  know  no  fourte^i  pictures  by  Turner  for  which  these 
seven  might  be  wisely  changed;  and  in  all  of  these  the 
shipping  is  thoroughly  principal,  and  studied  fix)m  existing 
ships.  A  laige  number  of  inferior  works  were,  however, 
also  produced  by  him  in  imitation  of  Vandevelde,  represent- 
ing old  Dutch  shipping;  in  these  the  shipping  is  scattered, 
scudding  and  distant^  the  sea  grey  and  lightly  broken. 
Such  pictures  are,  generally  ^peaking,  among  those  of  least 
value  which  he  has  {Nroduced.  Two  very  important  (me8» 
however,  belong  to  the  imitative  school:  Lord  Ellesmere's, 
founded  on  Vandevelde ; '  and  the  Dort,  at  Famley,  on  Cuyp. 
The  latter,  as  founded  on  the  better  master,  is  the  better 
{Hcture,  but  still  possesses  few  of  the  true  Turner  qualities, 
except  his  peculiar  calmness,  in  whidi  respect  it  is  un- 
rivalled ;'  and  if  joined  with  Lord  YarbcHxnigh's  Shipwreck, 

1  [Of  iheM  MtureB,  1  k  ^The  Wrack  of  the  MmaUur  on  the  Haak  taads,  at  the 
■Kmth  of  the  Tezel,  Dec  1810"  (painted  for  Lord  Yarboroofh  after  1810)^  now  in 
the  preeent  Earl's  poeseesion ;  for  2  Ominted  for  Geoige  IV.^  aee  above,  p.  33  ;  3  is 
No.  480  in  the  National  GaUery;  for  4  (Rcml  Academy,  1827)—'' Now  for  the 
PlHnter"— eee  VoL  XIL  p.  380 ;  5  Qn  the  collection  of  Mr.  Naylor)  is  the  nicture 
wkieh  Tomer  temporarily  obfiterated  out  of  consideration  for  Lawrence  (see  Vol.  XII. 
p.  131) ;  with  rcffard  to  6^  no  oil  picture  of  this  subject  is  known  to  the  editors — the 
reference  is  probably  to  the  drawing  in  the  iZtofrr  qf  France  series,  Na  158  in  the 
National  Gallery ;  7  is  No.  524  iu  the  National  Gallery  (see  below,  p.  167,  and  above, 
§32).] 

*  K?*  ^^^  ^^-  P-  ^^'  ^^^  ^"*  picture.] 

'  iTbiM  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1818.  It  was  included  in  the 
collection  of  Famley  Turners  exhibited  in  London  in  1902.  Ruskin's  note  upon 
h,  when  he  visited  Famley  in  1851  (see  Vol.  XII.  p.  liv.)  was  as  follows  :— 

''Dort  Lai^  oiL  Dated  18ia  Very  fine  in  distant  effect— but  a 
mere  amplification  of  Cuyp :  the  boat  with  figures  almost  copied  from 
him.  But  the  water,  much  more  detailed,  is  not  at  all  o  like  water  o 
Cuyp's :  there  are  for  more  streaks  and  spots  on  it  than  can  properly  be 
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the  two  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  symbols,  in 
Turner's  early  oil  paintings,  of  his  two  strengths  in  Terror 
and  Repose. 

41.  Among  his  drawings,  shipping,  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject, does  not  always  constitute  a  work  of  the  first  class; 
nor  does  it  so  often  occur.  For  the  difficulty,  in  a  drawing, 
of  getting  good  colour  is  so  much  less,  and  that  of  gettii^ 
good  form  so  much  greater,  than  in  oil,  that  Turner 
naturally  threw  his  elaborate  studies  of  ship  form  into  oil, 
and  made  his  noblest  work  in  drawing  rich  in  hues  of 
landscape.  Yet  the  Cowes,  Devonport,  and  Grosport,  from 
the  England  and  Wales  (the  Saltash  is  an  inferior  work) 
united  with  two  drawings  of  this  series,  Portsmouth  and 
Sheemess,  and  two  from  Farnley,  one  of  the  wreck  of 
an  Indiaman,  and  the  other  of  a  ship  of  the  line  taking 
[in]  stores,^  would  form  a  series,  not  indeed  as  attrac- 
tive at  first  sight  as  many  others,  but  embracing  perhaps 
more  of  Turner's  peculiar,  unexampled,  and  imapproachable 
gifts  than  any  oilier  group  of  drawings  which  could  be 
selected,  the  dioice  being  confined  to  one  class  of  subject. 

42.  I  have  only  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  these 
twelve  drawings  of  the  Harbours  of  England  are  more  re- 
presentable  by  engraving  than  most  of  his  works.  Few 
parts  of  them  are  bnUiant  in  colour;  they  were  executed 
chiefly  in  brown  and  blue,  and  with  more  direct  reference 
to  the  future  engraving  than  was  common  with  Turner. 
They  are  also  small  in  size,  generally  of  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  the  plate,  and  therefore  the  lines  of  the  compo- 
sitions are  not  spoiled    by   contraction;    while   finally,  the 

accounted  fbr^  the  e^e  is  drawn  entirely  to  the  surface,  and  it  looks  like 

wet  sand — no  depth  in  it  nor  repose.     I  never  saw  any  of  his  work  with 

so  little  variety  of  tone  in  it  as  this ;  or  so  thoroughly  ill  painted.     The 

distant  city  and  hoats  are  all  drawn  in  a  heavy  brown  and  grey— ^uite 

cold  and  uninteresting.    The  sky  is  the  best  part  of  the  picture,  but  there 

is  a  straggly  and  artificial  look  in  its  upper  clouds,  quite  unusual  with 

Turner.     His  name  and  the  date  are  written  on  a  log  at  the  right-hand 

comer,  and  reflected  in  the  water."] 

^  [For  the  Cowes,  Devonport,  Goeport,  and  Saltash,  see  Modem  Patnters,  vol.  i. 

(Vol.  III.  pp.  547,  649;  p.  545;  p.  409;  p.  542).    The  Gosport  was  in  Ruskin's 

collection :  see  below,  p.  439.     For  the  ''  Ship  of  the  Line  taking  in  Stores,"  see 

Vol.  XII.  p.  386,  and  Pkte  zxi.] 
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touch  of  the  painter's  hand  upcm  the  waye-surface  is  far 
better  imitated  by  mezzotint  engraving  than  by  any  of  the 
cnrdinary  expedients  of  line.  Take  them  all  in  ail,  they 
form  the  most  valuable  series  of  marine  studies  which  have 
as  yet  be^i  published  from  his  works;  and  I  hope  that 
they  may  be  of  some  use  hereafter  in  recalling  the  ordinary 
aspect  €^  our  English  seas,  at  the  exact  period  when  the 
naticm  had  done  its  utmost  in  the  wooden  and  woven 
str^igth  of  ships,  and  had  most  perfectly  fulfilled  the  old 
and  noble  prophecy — 

''They  shall  ride, 
Orer  ocean  widey 
With  hempen  bridle,  and  hone  of  tree." 

—Thomas  of  ErcUdomte,^ 

1  [Compare  Amitmy  Nctm,  1859,  under  No.  389  (VoL  XIV.),  where  the  hwt  Ihie 
m  qaoted  again,  of  Mr.  Hook's  ''  Luff,  Boy  V ;  also  Queem  ^tke  Air,  g  39,  where  the 
lines  of  this  ''  Merlin  profhocy  "  are  again  quoted.  ] 
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L~DOVER* 

This  port  has  smne  right  to  take  (Nrecedence  of  others, 
as  being  that  assuiedly  which  first  exercises  the  hospita** 
lity  of  England  to  the  majority  of  strangers  who  set  foot 
on  her  shores,  I  place  it  first  therefc»e  among  our  present 
sobjects;  thou^  the  drawing  itself,  and  chiefly  on  ae* 
count  of  its  muifestation  of  Turner's  faulty  habit  of  local 
exaggeration,  deserves  no  such  pre-eminence.  He  always 
painted,  not  the  place  itself^  but  his  impression  of  it,  and 
this  on  steady  prindple;  leaving  to  inferior  artists  the 
task  of  topogn^lucal  detail ;  and  he  was  ri^t  in  this  prin* 
dple,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,*  when  the  impression 
was  a  genuine  one;  but  in  the  present  case  it  is  not  so. 
He  has  lost  the  real  diaracter  of  Dover  Cli£6  by  making 
the  town  at  their  feet  three  times  lower  in  proportionate 
height  than  it  really  is;  nor  is  he  to  be  justified  in  giving 
the  barracks,  which  appear  on  the  left  hand,  more  the  air 
ci  a  hospice  on  the  top  of  an  Alpine  predpice,  than  of  an 
establishmttit  which,  out  of  Snaigate  street,  can  be  reached, 
without  drawing  breath,  by  a  winding  stair  of  some  170 
steps;  making  the  slope  beside  them  more  like  the  side  of 
Skkldaw  than  what  it  really  is,  the  earthwork  of  an  unim* 
portant  battery. 

This  design  is  also  remarkable  as  an  instance  of  that 
restlessness  whidi  was  above  noticed'  even  in  Turner's  least 
stormy  seas.  There  is  nothing  tranendous  here  in  scale 
of  wave,  but  the  whole  surface  is  fretted  and  disquieted 
by  torturing  wind;  an  effect  which  was  always  increased 
during  the  progress  of  the  subjects,  by  Turner's  habit  of 

1  [The  drawing  for  this  placta  is  No.  418  in  the  National  GaUenr :  see  pp.  281^  d66 
below.    The  plate  was  fint  pnbliahed  in  the  F&rU  <^En§Umd  in  1027.] 
'  [See  Jfotfcm  Atitfert,  toI.  iv.  ch.  ii  (VoL  VI,  pp.  27-47).] 
[See  p.  44.] 
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scratching  out  small  sparkling  lights,  in  order  to  make 
the  plate  "bright,"  or  "lively."*  In  a  general  way  the 
engravers  used  to  like  this,  and,  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  would  tempt  Turner  farther  into  the  practice,  which 
was  precisely  equivalent  to  that  of  supplying  the  place  of 
healthy  and  heart-whole  cheerfulness  by  dram-drinking. 

The  two  seagulls  in  the  front  of  the  picture  were  ad- 
ditions of  this  kind,  and  are  very  injurious,  confusing  the 
organisation  and  concealing  the  power  of  the  sea.  The 
merits  of  the  drawing  are,  however,  still  great  as  a  piece 
of  composition.  The  left-hand  side  is  most  interesting, 
and  characteristic  of  Turner:  no  other  artist  would  have 
put  the  round  pier  so  exactly  under  the  round  diff.  It 
is  under  it  so  accurately,  that  if  the  nearly  vertical  fall- 
ing line  of  that  cliff  be  continued,  it  strikes  the  sea-base 
of  the  pier  to  a  hair's  breadth.  But  Turner  knew  better 
than  any  man  the  value  of  echo,  as  well  as  of  contrast, — 
of  repetition,  as  well  as  of  opposition.^  The  round  pier 
repeats  the  line  of  the  main  cliff,  and  then  the  sail  repeats 
the  diagonal  shadow  which  crosses  it,  and  emerges  above 
it  just  as  the  embankment  does  above  the  diff  brow. 
Lower,  come  the  opposing  curves  in  the  two  boats,  the 
whole  forming  one  group  of  sequent  lines  up  the  whole 
side  of  the  picture.  The  rest  of  the  composition  is  more 
commonplace  than  is  usual  with  the  great  master;  but 
there  are  beautiful  transitions  of  light  and  shade  between 
the  sails  of  the  little  fishing-boat,  the  brig  behind  her,  and 
the  cliffs.  Note  how  dexterously  the  two  front  sails  t  of 
the  brig  are  brought  on  the  top  of  the  white  sail  of  the 
fishing-boat  to  help  to  detach  it  from  the  white  clifi^. 

*  See  the  farther  explanation  of  this  practice  in  the  notice  of  the  sub- 
ject of  ''Portsmouth"  [p.  64]. 

t  I  think  I  shall  be  generally  more  intelligible  by  explaining  what  I 
mean  in  this  way,  and  run  less  chance  of  making  m3r8elf  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  sensible  people,  than  by  displaying  the  very  small  nautical  know- 
ledge I  possess.  My  sailor  friends  will  perhaps  be  gracious  enough  to 
believe  that  I  could  call  these  sails  by  their  right  names  if  I  liked. 

^  [On  echo,  or  repetition,  in  compoeition,  see  also  ElemerUf  of  Drawing,  ^^  197-199.] 
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IL— RAMSGATE^ 

This,  though  less  attractiye,  at  first  sight,  than  the  former 
plate,  is  a  better  example  of  the  master,  and  far  truer  and 
nobler  as  a  piece  of  thought.  The  lifting  of  the  brig  on 
the  wave  is  very  daring;  just  one  of  the  things  which  is 
seen  in  every  gale,  but  which  no  other  painter  than  Turner 
ever  represented;  and  the  lurid  transparency  of  the  dark 
sky,  and  wild  expression  of  wind  in  the  fluttering  of  the 
Mling  saUs  of  the  vessel  running  into  the  harbour,  are  as 
fine  as  anything  of  the  kind  he  has  done.  There  is  great 
grace  in  the  drawing  of  this  latter  vessel :  note  the  delicate 
switch  forward  of  her  upper  mast. 

There  is  a  very  singular  point  connected  with  the  com- 
position of  this  drawing,  proving  it  (as  from  internal  evi- 
dence was  most  likely)  to  be  a  record  of  a  thing  actually 
seen.  Three  years  before  the  date  of  this  engraving  Turner 
had  made  a  drawing  of  Ramsgate  for  the  Southern  Coast 
series.  That  drawing  represents  the  same  day,  the  same 
moment,  and  the  sam£  ships,  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
It  supposes  the  spectator  placed  in  a  boat  some  distance 
out  at  sea,  beyond  the  fishing-boats  on  the  left  in  the 
present  plate,  and  looking  towards  the  town,  or  into  the 
harbour.  The  brig,  which  is  near  us  here,  is  then,  of  course, 
in  the  distance  on  the  right;  the  schooner  entering  the 
harbour,  and,  in  both  plates,  lowering  her  fore-topsail,  is,  of 
course,  seen  foreshortened ;  the  fishing-boats  only  are  a  little 
different  in  position  and  set  of  sail.  The  sky  is  precisely 
tiie  same,  only  a  dark  piece  of  it,  which  is  too  feu:  to  the 
right  to  be  included   in  this   view,  enters   into  the   wider 

1  [The  dimwiug  for  this  plate  is  No.  377  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  plate  was 
first  puUiahed  in  The  P&rU  of  England  in  1827 ;  the  Ramagate  in  the  Southern  Cfotut 
was  in  No.  13  of  that  work  (1824).     The  drawing  was  sold  at  Christie's  in  1875.] 
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distance  of  the  other,  and  the  town,  of  course,  becomes  a 
more  important  object. 

The  persistence  in  one  conception  furnishes  evidence  of 
the  very  highest  imaginative  power.  On  a  common  mind, 
what  it  has  seen  is  so  feebly  impressed,  that  it  mixes  other 
ideas  with  it  inmiediately ;  foigets  it — ^modifies  it — adorns 
it,— does  anything  but  keep  hoM  of  it.  But  when  Tumer 
had  once  seen  that  stormy  hour  at  Jlamsgate  harbour- 
mouth,  he  never  quitted  his  grasp  of  it.  He  had  seen 
the  two  vessels;  one  go  in,  the  other  out.  He  could  have 
only  $een  them  at  that  one  moment-r-£rom  one  point;  but 
the  impression  on  his  imagination  is  so  strong,  that  he 
is  able  to  handle  it  three  years  afterwards,  as  if  it  were  a 
real  thing,  and  turn  it  round  on  the  table  of  his  brain,  and 
look  at  it  from  the  other  comer.  He  will  see  the  brig 
near,  instead  of  far  off:  set  the  whole  sea  and  sky  so  many 
points  round  to  the  south,  and  see  how  they  look,  so.  1 
never  traced  power  of  this  kind  in  any  other  man.^ 

1  [This  atpeet  of  Turner's  cenios  is  treated  also  by  Raskin  in  Pre-BaphtMH^m 
(Vol.  XII.  TO.  37^-384),  and  Modern  Ptrintert,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  d.  41);  and 
on  Turner's  ^reminiscences/'  see  below^  under  ^^Maiyate"  and  ^^ Portsmouth/' 
pp.  61,6a] 


III.— PLYMOUTH^ 

The  drmwing  for  this  plite  is  one  of  Turn^s  most  remark- 
able, though  not  most  meritorious,  works:  it  ccmtains  the 
lightest  rainbow  he  ever  painted,  to  my  knowledge;  not 
the  best,  but  the  most  dazzling.  It  has  been  mudi  modi* 
fied  in  the  plate.  It  is  very  like  one  of  Tumer^s  pieces  of 
ca{Hice  to  introduce  a  rainbow  at  all  as  a  principal  feature 
in  such  a  scene;  for  it  is  not  through  the  colours  of  the 
iris  that  we  generally  expect  to  be  shown  eighteen-pounder 
batteries  and  ninety-gun  ships. 

Whether  he  meant  the  dark  doud  (intensely  dark  blue 
in  the  original  drawing),  with  the  sunshine  pursuing  it  back 
into  distance ;  and  the  rainbow,  with  its  base  set  on  a  ship 
of  battle,  to  be  together  types  of  war  and  peace,  and  of 
the  coie  as  the  foundation  of  the  other,  I  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  decide.  My  own  impression  is,  that  although 
Turner  mi^t  have  some  askance  symbolism  in  his  mind, 
the  present  design  is,  like  the  former  one,  in  many  points 
a  simple  reminiscence  of  a  seen  fact.* 

However,  whether  reminiscent  or  symbolic,  the  design  is, 
to  my  mind,  an  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  one,  owing  to  its 
total  want  of  principal  subject.    The  fort  ceases  to  be  of 

*  I  have  ditoorered,  since  this  was  written,  that  the  design  was  made 
from  a  ▼igorons  and  interesting  sketch  by  Mr.  S.  Gnisins,  in  which  the 
minbow  and  most  of  the  ships  are  already  in  their  pkoes.  Tam^  was, 
dierelbre,  in  this  case,  as  I  have  fonjuod  him  in  several  other  instances,* 
realising:,  not  a  £ict  seen  by  himself,  bat  a  fiict  as  he  supposed  it  to  have 
been  seen  by  another.^ 

^  fTba  drawing  for  this  plate  is  in  the  oollection  o£  Mrs.  Rustoo,  of  Linoolo.] 

*  flSee  above,  p.  42.  Liipton  in  the  letter  oited  below  (p.  68  a.)  wrote:  ''The  rBrj 
beaaUfal  drawing  of  Flyaiooth  with  the  rainbow  was  made  from  a  finished  sketch  m 
the  plaee  bf  Mr.  Samuel  Cousins,  R.A.,  whose  sketeh-book  I  l«it  Mr.  Turner  for  that 
parposs-T 
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importance  because  of  the  bank  and  tower  in  front  of  it; 
the  ships,  necessarily  for  the  effect,  but  fatally  for  them- 
selves, are  confused,  and  incompletely  drawn,  except  the 
little  sloop,  which  looks  paltry  and  like  a  toy;  and  the 
foreground  objects  are,  for  work  of  Turner,  curiously  un- 
graceful and  uninteresting. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  to  some  minds  the  fresh 
and  dewy  space  of  darkness,  so  animated  with  latent  human 
power,  may  give  a  sensation  of  great  pleasure,  and  at  all 
events  the  design  is  worth  study  on  account  of  its  very 
strangeness. 


U 


IV.— CAT  WATERS 

I  HAVE  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  series  those  pictures 
which  I  think  least  interesting,  though  the  want  of  interest 
is  owing  more  to  the  monotony  of  their  character  than  to 
any  real  deficiency  in  their  subjects.  If,  after  contemplat- 
mg  paintings  of  arid  deserts  or  glowing  sunsets,  we  had 
come  suddenly  upon  this  breezy  entrance  to  the  crowded 
cove  of  Plymouth,  it  would  have  gladdened  our  hearts  to 
purpose;  but  having  aheady  been  at  sea  for  some  time, 
thare  is  little  in  this  drawing  to  produce  renewal  of  pleasur- 
able impression:  only  one  useful  thought  may  be  gathered 
firmn  the  very  feeling  of  monotony.  At  the  time  when 
Turner  executed  these  drawings,  his  portfolios  were  fiill  of 
the  most  magnificent  subjects — coast  and  inland, — ^gathered 
from  all  the  noblest  scenery  of  France  and  Italy.  He  was 
ready  to  realise  these  sketches  for  any  one  who  would  have 
asked  it  of  him,  but  no  consistent  effort  was  ever  made  to 
caU  forth  his  powers;  and  the  only  means  by  which  it  was 
thought  that  the  public  patronage  could  be  secured  for  a 
work  of  this  kind,  was  by  keeping  familiar  names  before 
the  eye,  and  awakening  the  so-called  "patriotic,**  but  in 
reality  narrow  and  selfish,  associations  belonging  to  well- 
known  towns  or  watering-places.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
whai  a  great  landscape  painter  appears  among  us  again, 
we  may  know  better  how  to  employ  him,  and  set  him  to 
paint  for  us  things  which  are  less  easily  seen,  and  which 
are  somewhat  better  worth  seeing,  than  the  mists  of  the 
Catwater,  or  terraces  of  Margate. 

^  [The  drawing  for  this  plate  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank.] 
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I  LOOK  upon  this  as  one  of  the  noblest  sea-pieces  which 
Turner  ever  produced  It  has  not  his  usual  fault  of  over- 
crowding or  over  -  glitter ;  the  objects  in  it  are  few  and 
noble,  and  the  space  infinite.  The  sky  is  quite  one  of  his 
best:  not  violently  black,  but  full  of  gloom  and  power; 
the  complicated  roundings  of  its  volumes  behind  the  sloop's 
mast,  and  downwards  to  the  left,  have  been  rendered  by  tiie 
engraver  with  notable  success;  and  the  dim  light  entering 
along  the  horizon,  fiiU  of  rain,  behind  the  ship  of  war,  is 
true  and  grand  in  the  highest  degree.  By  comparing  it 
with  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  skies  in  the  Pljrmouth, 
Dover,  and  Ramsgate,  the  reader  will  see  how  much  more 
majesty  there  is  in  moderation  than  in  extravagance,  and 
hpw  much  more  darkness,  as  far  as  sky  is  concerned,  there 
is  in  grey  than  in  black.  It  is  not  that  the  Plymouth  axid 
Dover  skies  are  false, — such  impenetrable  forms  of  thunder- 
cloud are  amongst  the  commonest  phenomena  of  stoim; 
but  they  have  more  of  spent  flash  and  past  shower  in 
them  than  the  less  passionate,  but  more  truly  stormy  and 
threatening,  volumes  of  the  sky  here.  The  Pljrmouth 
storm  will  very  thoroughly  wet  the  sails,  and  wash  the 
decks,  of  the  ships  at  anchor,  but  will  send  nothing  to  the 
bottom.  For  these  pale  and  lurid  masses,  there  is  no  saying 
what  evil  they  may  have  in  their  thoughts,  or  what  they 
may  have  to  answer  for  before  night.  The  stnp  of  war  in 
the  distance  is  one  of  many  instances  of  Turner's  dislike  to 
draw  complete  rigging;  and  this  not  only  because  he  chose 
to  give  an  idea  of  his  ships  having  seen  rough  service,  and 
being  crippled;    but  also  because   in  men-of-war  he  liked 

*  [The  drmwing  for  thii  pkte  (ftnt  published  in  The  ForU  (/  England  in  1828)  ie 
No.  380  in  the  National  Gallery.] 
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VI.— MARGATE^ 

This  plate  is  not,  at  first  sight,  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  the  series;  but  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  highly  charac- 
teristic of  Turner.*  First,  in  its  choice  of  subjects:  for  it 
seems  very  notably  capricious  in  a  painter  eminently  capable 
of  rendering  scenes  of  sublimity  and  mystery,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  delineation  of  one  of  the  most  prosaic  of 
English  watering-places — not  once  or  twice,  but  in  a  series 
of  elaborate  drawings,  of  which  this  is  the  fourth.  The 
first  appeared  in  the  Southern  Coast  series,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  elaborate  drawing  on  a  large  scale,  with 
a  beautiful  sunrise;  then  came  another  careful  and  very 
beautiful  drawing  in  the  England  and  Wales  series;  and 
finally  this,  which  is  a  sort  of  poetical  abstract  of  the  first. 
Now,  if  we  enumerate  the  English  ports  one  by  one,  from 
Berwick  to  Whitehaven,  round  the  island,  there  will  hardly 
be  found  another  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  picturesque  or 
romantic  interest  as  Margate.  Nearly  all  have  some  steep 
eminence  of  down  or  cliff,  some  pretty  retiring  dingle, 
some  roughness  of  old  harbour  or  straggling  fisher-hamlet, 
some  fragment  of  castle  or  abbey  on  the  heights  above, 
capable  of  becoming  a  leading  point  in  a  picture;  but 
Margate  is  simply  a  mass  of  modem  parades  and  streets, 

*  It  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  I  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
touched  afterwards,  desiring  that  the  series  should  remain  as  fair  as  possible 
in  an  authentic  state. 

^  [The  drawing  for  this  plate  is^  by  Roskin's  gift,  in  the  University  Galleries 
at  Oxford  :  see  p.  559.  Another  drawing  of  Margate  was  engraved  in  No.  12  of 
the  Southern  Coast  published  in  1824,  but  drawn  about  1822.  The  ^'elaborate  draw- 
ing "  (16}  X  25^)  is  siffned  in  the  same  year ;  it  was  originally  in  the  Windus  Col- 
lection, and  is  now  in  the  posseesion  of  Mrs.  Fordham.  The  one  in  England  and  Wales 
appeared  in  No.  14  (1832).  It  was  drawn  about  1830,  and  is  now  in  Lord  Northbourne's 
coUection.    For  Turner's  later  sketches  at  Margate,  see  below,  p.  470.] 
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with  a  little  bit  of  chalk  cliff,  an  orderly  pier,  and  some 
bathing-machines.  Turner  never  conceives  it  as  anything 
dse;  and  yet  for  the  sake  of  this  simple  vision,  again  and 
agun  he  quits  all  higher  thoughts.  The  beautiful  bays  of 
N(Mrthem  Devon  nnd  Cornwall  he  never  painted  but  once, 
and  that  very  imperfectly.  The  finest  subjects  of  the 
Southern  Coast  series — ^the  Minehead,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Watchet,  East  and  West  Looe,  Tintagel,  Boscastle  —  he 
nevor  touched  again;  but  he  repeated  Ramsgate,  Deal, 
Dover,  and  Margate,  I  know  not  how  often. 

Whether  his  desire  for  popularity,  which,  in  spite  of  his 
occasional  rough  defiances  of  pubUc  opinion,  was  always 
great,  led  him  to  the  selection  of  those  subjects  which  he 
thought  might  meet  with  most  acceptance  from  a  large 
dass  of  the  London  public,  or  whether  he  had  himself 
more  pleasurable  associations  connected  with  these  places 
than  with  others,  I  know  not ;  but  the  fact  of  the  choice 
itself  is  a  very  mournful  one,  considered  with  respect  to 
the  future  interests  of  art  There  is  only  this  one  point 
to  be  remembered,  as  tending  to  lessen  our  r^pret,  that  it 
is  possible  Turner  might  have  felt  the  necessity  of  com- 
pelling himself  sometimes  to  dwell  on  the  most  fSamiliar 
and  prosaic  scenery,  in  order  to  prevent  his  becoming  so 
much  accustomed  to  that  of  a  higher  class  as  to  diminish 
his  enthusiasm  in  its  presence.  Into  this  probability  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  examine  at  greater  length  hareafter. 

The  plate  of  Margate  now  before  us  is  nearly  as  com- 
plete a  duplicate  of  the  Southern  Coast  view  as  the  pre- 
vious plate  is  of  that  of  Ramsgate;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  position  of  the  spectator  is  here  the  same,  but  the 
dass  of  ^p  is  altered,  though  the  ship  remains  precisely  in 
the  same  spot.  A  piece  of  old  wreck,  which  Was  rather  an 
important  object  to  the  left  of  the  other  drawing,  is  here 
removed.  The  figures  are  employed  in  the  same  manner 
in  both  designs. 

The  details  of  the  houses  of  the  town  are  executed  in 
the  original   drawing  with  a   precision  which  adds  almost 
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painfully  to  their  natural  formality.  It  is  certainly  provok*^ 
ing  to  find  the  great  painter,  who  oft^i  only  deigns  to  be* 
stow  on  some  IBUienish  fortress  or  French  city,  crested  with 
Gk>thic  towers,  a  few  misty  and  indistinguishable  touches  of 
his  brush,  setting  himself  to  indicate,  with  unerring  toil, 
every  separate  square  window  in  the  parades,  hotels,  and 
circulating  libraries  of  an  English  bathing-place. 

The  whole  of  the  drawing  is  well  executed,  and  frtt 
from  fault  or  affectation  except  perhaps  in  the  somewhat 
confused  curlings  of  the  near  sea.  I  had  much  rather  have 
seen  it  breaking  in  the  usual  straightforward  way.  The 
brilliant  white  of  the  piece  of  chalk  cliff  is  evidently  one  of 
the  principal  aims  of  the  composition.  In  the  drawing  the 
sea  is  throughout  of  a  dark  fresh  blue,  the  sky  gre3rish  blue, 
and  the  grass  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  a  little  sunburnt,  the 
cliffs  themselves  being  left  in  the  almost  imtouched  white 
of  the  paper. 
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VII.— PORTSMOUl^H ' 

This  beautdfal  dnwing  is  a  third  recurrence  by  Turner  to 
his  eariiest  impression  of  Portsmouth,  given  in  the  Southern 
Coast  series.  The  buildings  introduced  differ  only  by  a 
slight  turn  of  the  spectator  towards  the  right ;  the  buoy  is 
in  the  same  spot;  the  man-of-war's  boat  nearly  so;  the 
sloop  exactly  so,  but  on  a  different  tack;  and  the  man-of- 
war,  which  is  fiur  off  to  the  left  at  anchor  in  the  Southern 
Coast  view,  is  here  nearer,  and  getting  up  her  andbor. 

The  idea  had  previously  passed  through  one  phase  of 
greater  change,  in  his  drawing  of  ''GU>sport''  for  the  Eng-. 
land,  in  which,  while  the  sky  of  the  Southern  Coast  view 
was  almost  doud  for  cloud  retained,  the  interest  of  the 
distant  ships  of  the  line  had  been  divided  with  a  collier 
brig  and  a  fast-sailing  boat.  In  the  presait  view  he  returns 
to  his  early  thought,  dwelling,  however,  now  with  diief  in- 
sistence on  the  ship  of  the  line,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
majestic  of  all  that  he  has  introduced  in  his  drawings. 

It  is  also  a  very  curious  instance  of  that  habit  of 
Turner's  before  referred  to  (p.  42),  of  never  painting  a  ship 
quite  in  good  order.  On  showing  this  plate  the  other  day 
to  a  naval  officer,  he  complained  of  it,  first  that  ''  the  jib  ^ 
would  not  be  wanted  witli  the  wind  blowing  out  of  har- 
bour," and,  secondly,  that  ''a  man-of-war  would  never  have 
her  fcnretop-gallant  sail  set,  an<^  her  main  and  miz^i  top- 
gallants furled  :'^— all  the  men  would  be  on  the  yards  at 
cmce.*' 

*  The  Mil  seen,  edge  on,  like  a  wbite  swoid,  at  the  head  of  the  ship. 

1  [The  dimwing  for  this  plata  (fint  paUkbed  in  The  P&rU&fEmghmd  in  1828)  it 
No.  d^  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  Portsmonth  in  the  Soutkem  OmH  appear*  in 
No.  15  (1896) ;  it  ig  now  m  the  collection  of  Mr.  P.  SUreoMn ;  the  Gonort  in 
-         ]and  Wak$  wm  in  No  11  (1831).] 
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I  believe  this  criticism  to  be  perfectly  just,  though 
it  has  happened  to  me,  very  singuliu*ly,  whenever  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  complete  inquiry  into  any 
technical  matter  of  this  kind,  respecting  which  some  pro- 
fessional person  had  blamed  Turner,  that  I  have  always 
found,  in  the  end.  Turner  was  right,  and  the  professional 
critic  wrong,  owing  to  some  want  of  allowance  for  possible 
accidents,  and  for  necessary  modes  of  pictorial  representa- 
tion. Still,  this  cannot  be  the  case  in  every  instance ;  and 
supposing  my  sailor  informant  to  be  perfectly  right  in  the 
present  one,  the  disorderliness  of  the  way  in  which  this  ship 
is  represented  as  setting  her  sails,  gives  us  farther  proof 
of  the  imperative  instinct  in  the  artist's  mind,  refusing  to 
contemplate  a  ship,  even  in  her  proudest  moments,  but  as 
in  some  way  overmastered  by  the  strengths  pf  chance  and 
storm. 

The  wave  on  the  left  hand  beneath  the  buoy,  presents 
a  most  interesting  example  of  the  way  in  which  Turner 
used  to  spoil  his  work  by  retouching.  All  his  truly  fine 
drawings  are  either  done  quickly,  or  at  all  events  straight 
forward,  without  alteration:  he  never,  as  far  as  I  have  ex- 
amined his  works  hitherto,  altered  but  to  destroy.  When 
he  saw  a  plate  look  somewhat  dead  or  heavy,  as,  compared 
with  the  drawing,  it  was  almost  sure  at  first  to  do,  he  used 
to  scratch  out  little  lights  all  over  it,  and  make  it  '' spark- 
ling"^; a  process  in  which  the  engravers  almost  unanimously 
delighted,*  and  over  the  impossibility  of  which  they  now 
mourn,  declaring  it  to  be  hopeless  to  engrave  after  Turner, 
since  he  cannot  now  scratch  their  plates  for  them.  It  is 
quite  true  that  these  small  lights  were  always  placed  beauti- 
fully; and  though  the  plate,  after  its  ^^  touching,"  generally 

*  Not,  let  me  say  with  all  due  honour  to  him,  the  careful  and  skilful 
engraver  of  these  plates,  who  has  been  much  more  tormented  than  helped 
by  Turner's  alterations.^ 

^  [Compare  below,  p.  631.] 

'  [For  a  lively  account  of  Lupton's  sufferings  in  this  respect,  see  Thombury's 
lA/e,  pp.  196-198,  ed.  1877.] 
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looked  as  if  ingeniously  salted  out  of  her  dredging-box 
by  an  artdstical  eook,  tiie  salting  was  done  with  a  spirit 
which  no  one  else  can  now  imitate.  But  the  original  power 
of  the  woric  was  for  ever  destroyed.  If  the  reader  will 
look  carefully  beneath  the  white  touches  on  the  left  in  this 
sea,  he  will  discern  dimly  the  form  of  a  round  nodding 
hoUow  breaker.  This  in  the  early  state  of  the  plate  is  a 
gaunt,  dark,  angry  wave,  rising  at  the  shoal  indicated  by 
the  buoy — Mr.  Lupton  has  fac-similed  with  so  singular  skill 
the  scratches  of  the  penknife  by  which  Turner  afterwards 
disguised  this  breaker,  and  spoiled  his  picture,  that  the 
plate  in  its  present  state  is  ahnost  as  interesting  as  the 
touched  proof  itself;  interesting,  however,  only  as  a  wam- 
ing  to  all  artists  never  to  lose  hold  of  their  first  conception. 
They  may  tire  even  of  what  is  exquisitely  right,  as  they 
work  it  out,  and  their  only  safety  is  in  the  self-denial  of 
calm  completion. 


xm. 


VIIL— FALMOUTH^ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  and  best-finished  plates 
of  the  series,  and  Turner  has  taken  great  pains  with  the 
drawing;  but  it  is  sadly  open  to  the  same  charges  which 
were  brought  against  the  Dover,  of  an  attempt  to  reach 
a  false  sublimity  by  magnifying  things  in  themselves  in- 
significant. The  fact  is  that  Turner,  when  he  prepared 
these  drawings,  had  been  newly  inspired  by  the  scenery  of 
the  Continent;  nnd  with  his  mind  entirely  occupied  by 
the  ruined  towers  of  the  Rhine,  he  foimd  himseU?  called 
upon  to  return  to  the  formal  embrasiu^es  and  unappalling 
elevations  of  English  forts  and  hills.'  But  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  recover  the  simplicity  and  narrowness  of  con- 
ception in  which  he  had  executed  the  drawings  of  the 
Southern  Coast,  or  to  regain  the  innocence  of  delight  with 
which  he  had  once  assisted  gravely  at  the  drying  of  clothes 
over  the  limekiln  at  Combe  Martin,  or  pencilled  the  wood- 
land outlines  of  the  banks  of  Dartmouth  Cove.*  In  certain 
fits  of  prosaic  humourism,  he  would,  as  we  have  seen, 
condemn  himself  to  delineation  of  the  parades  of  a  water- 
ing-place; but  the  moment  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
enthusiastic,  vaster  imaginations  crowded  in  upon  him:  to 
modify  his  old  conception  in  the  least,  was  to  exaggerate 
it;  the  mount  of  Pendennis  is  lifted  into  rivalship  with 
Ehrenbreitstein,   and  hardworked    Falmouth    glitters   along 

1  [The  drawing  for  this  plate  it  in  the  collection  of  Mn.  NewaU.] 

>  [Compare  Pre-BaphaeHHim  (VoL  XIL  pp.  d7&-d77).] 

*  [Combe  Martin  was  in  No.  14  of  the  Southern  Coatt  (1825).  The  drawing  is 
now,  by  Rusldn's  gift,  in  the  Unirersity  Galleries  at  Oxford :  see  below,  p.  660. 
Dartmouth  Core  was  in  No.  1  of  England  and  Waiei  (1827) ;  the  drawing  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Holbrook  Gaskell.1 
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the  distant  bay,  like  the  gay  magnificence  of  Resina  or 
Soirento.^ 

This  effort  at  sublimity  is  aU  the  more  to  be  r^retted, 
because  it  never  succeeds  completely.  Shade,  or  magnify, 
or  mystify  as  he  may,  even  Turner  cannot  make  the  minute 
neatness  of  the  English  fort  appeal  to  us  as  forcibly  as 
the  remnants  of  Gk>thic  wall  and  tower  that  crown  the 
Continental  crags;  and  invest  them  as  he  may  with  smoke 
or  sunbeam,  the  details  of  our  little  mounded  hills  will 
not  take  the  rank  of  cliffs  of  Alp,  or  promontories  of 
Apennine;  and  we  lose  the  English  simplicity,  without 
gaining  the  Continental  nobleness. 

I  have  also  a  prejudice  against  this  picture  fiDr  being 
disagreeably  noisy.  Wherever  there  is  something  serious 
to  be  done,  as  in  a  battle  piece,  the  noise  becomes  an  de- 
ment of  the  sublimity;  but  to  have  great  guns  going  off 
in  every  direction  beneath  one's  feet  on  the  right,  and  all 
round  the  other  side  of  the  castle,  and  fix>m  the  deck  of 
the  ship  of  the  line,  and  from  the  battery  far  down  the 
cove,  and  fit>m  the  fort  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  all  for 
nothing,  is  to  my  mind  eminently  troublesome. 

The  drawing  of  the  different  wreaths  and  depths  of 
smoke,  and  the  explosive  look  of  the  flash  on  the  right, 
are,  however,  very  wonderful  and  pecidiarly  Tumeresque; 
the  sky  is  also  beautiful  in  form,  and  the  foreground,  in 
which  we  find  his  old  regard  for  washerwomen'  has  not 
quite  deserted  him,  singularly  skilfuL  It  is  curious  how 
formal  the  whole  picture  becomes  if  this  figure  and  the 
grey  stones  beside  it  are  hidden  with  the  hand. 

'  [Compare  the  drmwinf  of  EhraKbratBtein,  below^  p.  454 ;  of  the  ooests  of  Resina 
(the  saborb  of  Naples  on  ue  site  of  Hercolaneum)  and  Sorrento,  Tomer  made  many 


drawings :  see,  e^.,  below,  p.  379.] 
s  [In  the  ''Combe  Martm"  :  so 


see  preceding  page.] 


IX.— SIDMOUTH^ 

This  drawing  has  always  been  interesting  to  me  among 
Turner's  sea  pieces,  on  account  of  the  noble  gathering 
together  of  the  great  wave  on  the  left, — ^the  back  of  a 
breaker,  just  heaving  itself  up,  and  provoking  itself  into 
passion,  before  its  leap  and  roar  against  the  beach.  But 
the  ^oyment  of  these  designs  is  much  interfered  with  by 
their  monotony:  it  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  that  in  all 
but  one  the  view  is  taken  fix>m  the  sea;  for  the  spectator 
is  necessarily  tired  by  the  perpetual  rush  and  sparkle  of 
water,  and  ceases  to  be  impressed  by  it.  It  would  be  felt, 
if  this  plate  were  seen  alone,  that  there  are  few  marine 
paintings  in  which  the  weight  and  heaping  of  the  sea  are 
given  so  faithfully. 

For  the  rest  it  is  perhaps  more  to  be  regretted  that  we 
are  kept  to  our  sea-level  at  Sidmouth  than  at  any  other  of 
the  localities  illustrated.  What  claim  the  [Hretty  little 
village  has  to  be  considered  as  a  port  of  Englimd,  I  know 
not ;  but  if  it  was  to  be  so  ranked,  a  far  more  interesting 
study  of  it  might  have  been  made  fix>m  the  heights  above 
the  town,  whence  the  ranges  of  dark-red  sand^ne  cliffs 
stretching  to  the  south-west  are  singularly  bold  and  varied. 
The  detached  fragment  of  sandstone  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  Turner's  view  has  long  ago  fallen,  and  even 
while  it  stood  could  hardly  have  be^i  worth  the  honour  of 
so  careful  illustration. 

^  [The  drawing  for  thii  plate  was  at  Agnew's  Gallery  in  1802  (formerly  in  the 
Bolckow  Collection).  The  drawing  was^  however^  afterwaras  altered,  as  appears  from  a 
letter  to  Ruskin  from  Lupton,  who  wrote  (May  30, 1855)  :  '^The  drawing  of  Sidmouth 
was  selected  by  Mr.  Turner.  I  confess  to  you  I  thought  it  was  unsatisfactory  as  a 
Tiew  at  the  time,  and  I  obtained  from  a  young  artist  residing  there  a  sketch  of  the 
place  which  I  afterwards  showed  to  Mr.  Turner,  and  from  which  he  materially  altered 
his  original  drawing."    Ruskin  was  probably  at  Sidmouth  in  1839.] 
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X.— WHITBY^ 

As  an  expression  of  the  general  spirit  of  English  coast 
scenery,  this  plate  must  be  considered  the  principal  one  of 
the  series.  Like  all  the  rest,  it  is  a  little  too  grand  for  its 
subject;  but  the  exaggerations  of  space  and  size  are  more 
allowable  here  than  in  the  others,  as  partly  necessary  to 
convey  the  feeling  of  danger  conquered  by  activity  and  com- 
merce, which  characterises  all  our  northerly  Eastem  coast. 
There  are  cliffs  more  terrible,  and  winds  more  wild,  on  other 
shores ;  but  nowhere  else  do  so  many  white  sails  lean  against 
the  bleak  wind,  and  glide  across  the  cliffy  shadows.  Nor  do 
I  know  many  other  memorials  of  monastic  life  so  striking 
as  the  abbey  on  that  dark  headland.  We  are  apt  in  our 
journeys  through  lowland  England,  to  watch  with  some 
secret  contempt  the  general  pleasantness  of  the  vales  in 
which  our  abbeys  were  founded,  without  taking  any  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  particular  circumstances  which  directed 
or  compelled  the  choice  of  the  monks,  and  without  reflect- 
ing that,  if  the  choice  were  a  selfish  one,  the  selfishness  is 
that  of  the  English  lowlander  turning  monk,  not  that  of 
monachism;  since,  if  we  examine  the  sites  of  the  Swiss 
monasteries  and  convents,  we  shall  always  find  the  snow 
lying  round  them  in  July;  and  it  must  have  been  cold 
meditating  in  these  cloisters  of  St  Hilda's  when  the  winter 
wind  set  fix>m  the  east.  It  is  long  since  I  was  at  Whitby,' 
and  I  am  not  sure  whether  Turner  is  right  in  giving  so 
monotonous  and  severe  verticality  to  the  cliff"  above  which 

1  [The  drawing  for  thit  plate  (fint  pnbliabed  in  the  I\nU  <^  England  ia  182G) 
it  No.  170  in  the  National  Gallery.] 

<  [Rutldn  was  in  Yorkshire  in  1837  and  188&  The  Icpnd  of  St  Hilda,  the 
fofoninm  of  Whithy  Abbey^  petrifying  and  beheading  the  maiea,  it  rertified  by  Soott 
in  Marmiom :  tee  Canto  iL  13.  and  the  author'i  note.] 
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the  abbey  stands;  but  I  believe  it  must  have  some  steep 
places  about  it,  since  the  tradition  which,  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  island  where  fossil  ammonites  are  found,  is  sure  to 
be  current  respecting  them,  takes  quite  an  original  form  at 
Whitby,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  this  rock.  In  general, 
the  saint  of  the  locality  has  simply  turned  all  the  serpents 
to  stone;  but  at  Whitby,  St,  Hilda  drove  them  over  the 
cliff,  and  the  serpents,  before  being  petrified,  had  all  their 
heads  broken  off  by  the  fall ! 


XL— DEAL^ 

I  HAVE  had  occasion,*  elsewhere,  to  consider  at  some 
length,  the  peculiar  love  of  the  English  for  neatness  and 
minuteness:  but  I  have  only  considered,  without  account- 
ing for,  or  coming  to  any  conclusion  about  it;  and,  the 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  it  puzzles  me  to  understand 
what  there  can  be  in  our  great  national  mind  which 
delights  to  such  an  extent  in  brass  plates,  red  bricks, 
square  kerbstones,  and  fresh  green  paint,  all  on  the  tiniest 
possible  scale.  The  other  day  I  was  dining  in  a  respect- 
able English  '*Inn  and  Posting-house,"  not  ten  miles  from 
London,  and,  measuring  the  room  after  dinner,  I  found 
it  exactly  twice  and  a  quarter  the  height  of  my  umbrella. 
It  was  a  highly  comfortable  room,  and  associated,  in  the 
proper  E^lish  manner,  with  outdoor  sports  and  pastimes, 
by  a  portrait  of  Jack  Hall,  fisherman  of  Eton,  and  of 
Mr.  C.  Davis  on  his  favourite  mare;  but  why  all  this 
hunting  and  fishing  enthusiasm  should  like  to  reduce  itself, 
at  home,  into  twice  and  a  quarter  the  height  of  an 
umbrella,  I  could  not  in  any  wise  then,  nor  have  I  at  any 
other  time  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Perhaps  the  town  of  Deal  involves  as  much  of  this 
question  in  its  aspect  and  reputation,  as  any  other  place 
in  Her  Majesty's  dominions:  or  at  least  it  seemed  so  to 
me,  coming  to  it  as  I  did,'  after  having  been  accustomed 
to  the  boat-life  at  Venice,  where  the  heavy  craft,  massy 
in  build  and  massy  in  sail,  and  disorderly  in  aquatic 
economy,  reach   with   their   mast-vanes   only    to   the   first 

*  Modem  Pamien,  voL  iv.  chap.  i. 

1  pTbe  dimwinff  for  tliis  plate  wm  fbnnerly  in  the  LejUnd  CoUeetuiii.] 
*  [For  Roakin  •  tojoum  at  Deal,  eee  ahore,  p.  zix.] 
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stories  of  the  huge  marble  palaces  they  anchor  among. 
It  was  very  strange  to  me,  after  this,  knowing  that  what- 
ever was  brave  and  strong  in  the  E^lish  sailor  was  con- 
centrated in  our  Deal  boatmen,  to  walk  along  that  trim 
strip  of  conventional  beach,  which  the  sea  itself  seems  to 
wash  in  a  methodical  manner,  one  shingle-step  at  a  time; 
and  by  its  thin  toy-like  boats,  each  with  its  head  to  sea, 
at  regular  intervals,  looking  like  things  that  one  would 
give  a  clever  boy  to  play  with  in  a  pond,  when  first  he 
got  past  petticoats;  and  the  row  of  lath  cots  behind,  all 
tidiness  and  telegraj^,  looking  as  if  the  whole  business  of 
the  human  race  on  earth  was  to  know  what  o'clock  it  was, 
and  when  it  would  be  high  water, — only  some  slight  weak- 
ness in  favour  of  grog  being  indicated  here  and  there  by 
a  hospitable-looking  open  door,  a  gay  bow-window,  and 
a  sign  intimating  that  it  is  a  sailor's  duty  to  be  not  only 
accurate,  but  "jolly." 

Turner  was  always  fond  of  this  neat,  courageous,  bene- 
volent, merry,  methodical  Deal.  He  painted  it  very  early, 
in  the  Southern  Coast  series,^  insisting  on  one  of  the  tavern 
windows  as  the  principal  subject,  with  a  flash  of  forked 
lightning  streaming  beyond  it  out  at  sea  like  a  narrow  flag. 
He  has  the  same  association  in  his  mind  in  the  present 
plate;  disorder  and  distress  among  the  ships  on  the  left, 
with  the  boat  going  out  to  help  them;  and  the  precision 
of  the  little  town  stretching  in  sunshine  along  the  beach. 

1  [Hie  pkte  was  published  in  No.  15  of  that  work,  1826.] 
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I  HAVE  put  this  plate  last  in  the  series,  thinking  that  the 
reader  will  be  glad  to  rest  in  its  morning  quietness,  aftar 
so  much  tossing  among  the  troubled  foam.  I  said  in  the 
course  of  the  introduction,  that  nothing  is  so  perfectly  calm 
as  Turner's  calmness ; '  and  I  know  very  few  better  exam^es 
of  this  calmness  than  the  plate  before  us,  uniting,  as  it 
does,  the  glittaring  of  the  nunmiiJig  clouds,  and  trembling 
of  the  sea,  with  an  infinitude  of  peace  in  both.  There  are 
one  or  two  points  of  interest  in  the  artifices  by  whidi  the 
inftoise  ^ect  of  cahn  is  produced.  Much  is  owing,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  amount  of  absolute  gloom  obtained  by  the 
local  Uackness  of  the  boats  on  the  beach ;  like  a  {neoe  of 
the  midnight  left  unbroken  by  the  dawn.  But  more  is 
owing  to  the  treatment  of  the  distant  harbour  mouth«  In 
g»eral,  throug^ut  nature.  Reflection  and  Repetiticm  are 
peaceful  things;'  that  is  to  say,  the  image  of  any  object, 
seen  in  calm  water,  gives  us  an  impression  of  quietness,  not 
merely  because  we  know  the  water  must  be  quiet  in  order 
to  be  reflective;  but  because  the  £euA  oi  the  repetition  of 
this  fwm  is  lulling  to  us  in  its  monotony,  and  associated 
more  or  less  with  an  idea  of  quiet  succession,  or  rq>roduc- 
tion,  in  events  or  things  throughout  nature : — ^that  one  day 
should  be  like  another  day,  one  town  the  image  of  another 
town,  or  one  history  the  repetition  oi  anothar  history,  bang 
more  or  less  results  of  quietness,  while  dissimilarity  and  non- 
suocessicni  are  also,  more  or  less,  results  of  interference  and 

1  rnie  drawinir  for  this  plate  Ctnt  published  in  The  Ports  qf  Engkmd  in  1826) 
it  No.  leO  in  UMXatknial  Gallery.] 
*  [See  above,  p.  45.] 

>  [Ckmgmtm  Ebmemt9  ^ Dimwim§,  §  197  ("The  Uw  of  Repetition''),  where  Raskin 
and  illnstratee  it  further.] 
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disquietude.  And  thus,  though  an  echo  actually  increases 
the  quantity  of  sound  heard,  its  repetition  of  the  notes  or 
syllables  of  sound,  gives  an  idea  of  calnmess  attainable  in 
no  other  way;  hence  the  feeling  of  calm  given  to  a  land- 
scape by  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo.  Understanding  this,  ob- 
serve the  anxious  doubling  of  every  object  by  a  visible  echo 
or  shadow  throughout  this  picture.  The  grandest  feature  of 
it  is  the  steep  distant  cliff;  and  therefore  the  dualism  is 
more  marked  here  than  elsewhere ;  the  two  promontories  or 
cliffs,  and  two  piers  below  them,  being  arranged  so  that  the 
one  looks  ahnc^  like  the  shadow  of  the  other,  cast  irregu- 
larly on  mist.  In  all  probability,  the  more  distant  pier 
would  in  reality,  unless  it  is  very  greatly  higher  than  the 
near  one,  have  been  lowered  by  perspective  so  as  not  to 
continue  in  the  same  longitudinal  line  at  the  top,  —  but 
Turner  wiU  not  have  it  so ;  he  reduces  them  to  exactly  the 
same  level,  so  that  the  one  looks  Uke  the  phantom  of  the 
other ;  and  so  of  the  cli£&  above. 

Then  observe,  each  pier  has,  just  below  the  head  of  it, 
in  a  vertical  line,  another  important  object,  one  a  buoy,  and 
the  other  a  stooping  figure.  These  carry  on  the  double 
group  in  the  calmest  way,  obeying  the  general  law  of  verti- 
cal reflection,  and  throw  down  two  long  shadows  on  the 
near  beach.  The  intenseness  of  the  parallelism  would  catch 
the  eye  in  a  moment,  but  for  the  lighthouse,  which  breaks 
the  group  and  prevents  the  artifice  from  being  too  open. 
Next  come  the  two  heads  of  boats,  with  their  two  bow- 
sprits, and  the  two  masts  of  the  one  farthest  off,  all  monoto- 
nously double,  but  for  the  diagonal  mast  of  the  nearer  one, 
which  again  hides  the  artifice.  Next,  put  your  finger  over 
the  white  central  figure,  and  follow  the  minor  incidents 
round  the  beach;  first,  under  the  lighthouse,  a  stick,  with 
its  echo  below  a  little  to  the  right;  above,  a  black  stone, 
and  its  echo  to  the  right;  under  the  white  figure,  another 
stick,  with  its  echo  to  the  left ;  then  a  starfish,*  and  a  white 

*  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  that  Tamer  was  fond  of  this  subject  of 
Scarborough,  and  that  there  are  four  drawings  of  it  by  him,  if  not  more, 
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spot  its  echo  to  the  left ;  then  a  dog,  and  a  basket  to  double 
its  light;  above,  a  fishennan,  and  his  wife  for  an  echo; 
above  them,  two  lines  of  curved  shingle;  above  them,  two 
small  black  figures;  above  them,  two  unfinished  ships,  and 
two  forked  masts;  above  the  forked  masts,  a  house  with 
two  gables,  and  its  echo  exactly  over  it  in  two  gables  more ; 
next  to  the  right,  two  fishing-boats  with  sails  down ;  fiEurther 
on,  two  fishing-boats  with  sails  up,  each  with  its  little  white 
reflection  below ;  then  two  larger  ships,  which,  lest  his  trick 
should  be  found  out.  Turner  puts  a  dim  third  between; 
then  below,  two  fat  colliers,  leaning  away  fit>m  each  other, 
and  two  thinner  coUiers,  leaning  towards  each  other;  and 
now  at  last,  having  doubled  everything  all  round  the  beach, 
he  gives  one  strong  single  stroke  to  gather  all  together, 
places  his  solitary  central  white  figure,  and  the  Calm  is 
complete. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  not  only  the  definite  repe- 
tition has  a  power  of  expressing  serenity,  but  even  the  slight 
sense  of  caramon  induced  by  the  continual  doubling  is  use- 
ful ;  it  makes  us  feel  not  well  awake,  drowsy,  and  as  if  we 
were  out  too  early,  and  had  to  rub  our  eyes  yet  a  little, 
before  we  could  make  out  whether  there  were  really  two 
boats  or  one. 

I  do  not  mean  that  every  means  which  we  may  possibly 
take  to  enable  ourselves  to  see  things  double,  will  be  always 
the  most  likely  to  ensiure  the  ultimate  tranquillity  of  the 
scene,  neither  that  any  such  artifice  as  this  would  be  of 
avail,  without  the  tender  and  loving  drawing  of  the  things 
themselves,  and  of  the  light  that  bathes  them ;  nevertheless 
the  highest  art  is  full  of  these  Uttle  cunnings,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  help  of  them  that  it  can  succeed  in  at  all  equalling 
the  force  of  the  natural  impression. 

One  great   monotony,  that  of  the  successive  sigh  and 

under  different  effects,  haying  this  much  common  to  the  four,  that  there  is 
always  a  starfish  on  the  beach.^ 

1  [See  Pre-BapkaeKHim,  VoL  XII.  p.  382.] 
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vanishing  of  the  slow  waves  upon  the  sand,  no  art  can 
render  to  us.  Perhaps  the  silence  of  early  light,  even  on 
the  ''field  dew  consecrate"^  of  the  grass  itself^  is  not  so 
tender  as  the  lisp  oi  the  sweet  belled  lips  of  the  dear 
waves  in  their  following  patience.  We  will  leave  the  sh(»^ 
as  their  silver  fringes  fade  upon  it,  desiring  thus,  as  &r  as 
may  be,  to  remember  the  sea.  We  have  regarded  it  per- 
haps too  often  as  an  enemy  to  be  subdued;  let  us,  at  least 
this  once,  accept  from  it,  and  from  the  soft  light  beyond 
the  clifis  above,  the  image  of  the  state  of  a  perfect  Human 
Spirit,— 

"  The  memory,  like  a  cloudlets  mir. 
The  conscience,  like  a  sea  at  rest."  ' 


^  [Midntmmer  Night's  Dreamy  v.  2.    The  words  are  quoted  also  in  Modem  Painiert, 
.  iy.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  446X1 
•  [In  Memoriatn,  xciv.  J 
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LETTERS   TO  THE    "TIMES"   ON 
THE   TURNER   BEQUEST 

(1856,  1857) 


[Bibliographical  Note. — ^The  first  of  these  letters  appeared  in  the  Timei  under 
the  title  "  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the  Turner  Bequest " ;  the  second^  without  a 
headin^^  (p.  12^  col.  2). 

The  two  letters  were  reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chaee,  1880,  vol.  i.  pp. 
117-126,  the  title  here  given  to  the  second  heing  supplied. 

In  tiie  first  letter  there  were  aeferal  slight  TariatioBi  in  the  reprint 
Thus,  on  page  82,  line  6  (as  here  printed),  ''  neither "  was  substituted  for 
''not";  line  11,  '^ Rogers'  poems"  became  ''Rogers'  Poems"  (a  mistake, 
for  the  drawings  referred  to  include  the  illustrations  to  the  Italy  as  well  as  to 
the  volume  of  Poems) ;  in  line  10  (and  so  lower  down)  the  numerals  of  the 
Timee  were  printed  in  words ;  line  21,  a  misprint  is  corrected  in  this  edition ; 
line  27>  '^  composition  "  and  "  outline  "  were  misread  for  "  compositions  "  and 
"outlines."] 


THE    TURNER    BEQUEST 

To  the  Ediiar  of  the  ''Times"^ 

[1856] 

Sir, — ^As  active  measures  are  being  now*  taken  to  give 
the  public  access  to  the  pictures  and  drawings  left  by  the 
late  Mr.  Turner,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  space  in  your 
columns  for  a  few  words  respecting  them. 

I  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Turner  one  of  his  executors. 
I  examined  tiie  will,  and  the  state  of  the  property  needing 
administration,  and,  finding  that  the  questions  arising  out 
of  the  obscurity  of  the  one  and  the  disorder  of  the  other 
would  be  numerous  and  would  involve  a  kind  of  business 
in  which  I  had  no  skill  or  knowledge,  I  resigned  the  office ;' 
but  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  I  catalogued  the  most 
interesting  of  the  drawings  which  are  now  national  property, 
and  respecting  these  the  public  will,  I  think,  be  glad  of 
more  definite  information  than  they  at  present  possess.^ 
They  are  referable  mainly  to  three  classes. 

1.  Finished  water-colour  drawings. 

2.  Studies  firom  nature,  or  first  thoughts  for  pictures;  in 

colour. 

3.  Sketches  in  pencil  or  pen  and  ink. 

>  rFrom  the  TliiMt  of  October  28,  1856.1 

*  [This  refen  to  the  first  exhibition  of  Tamer's  pictures  at  Marlborough  House,  in 
November  1866 :  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  xxzii.  J 

'  iSte  above.  Introduction,  p.  zxx.] 

*  [This  letter  contains  only  the  results  of  a  preliminary  eioanination  of  the 
drawings  and  sketches  :  for  Rusldn's  final  report,  see  oelow,  p.  319.] 

xra.  ®^  F 
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The  drawings  belonging  to  the  two  latter  classes  are  in 
various  stages  of  completion,  and  would  contain,  if  rightly 
arranged,  a  perfect  record  of  the  movements  of  the  master's 
mind  during  his  whole  life.  Many  of  them  were  so-  con- 
fused among  prints  and  waste-paper  that  I  could  not  collect 
nor  catalogue  them  all  in  the  time  I  had  at  my  disposal; 
some  portfolios  I  was  not  able  even  to  open.  The  following 
statement,  therefore,  omits  mention  of  many,  and  I  believe 
even  of  some  large  water-colour  drawings.  There  are  in 
the  first  class  45  drawings  of  the  "Rivers  of  France";  57 
illustrating  Rogers'  poems ;  28  of  the  "  River  Scenery "  and 
"  Harbours  of  England  " ;  4  marine  vignettes ;  5  mid(Ue-sized 
drawi];igs  (including  the  beautiful  "Ivy  Bridge");  and  a 
drawing,  some  8  feet  by  2,  finished  with  exquisite  care,  of 
a.  scene  in  the  Val  d'Aosta;  total,  185. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  space  if  I  were  to 
specify  all  the  various  kinds  of  studies  forming  the  second 
class.  Many  are  far  carried,  and  are,  to  my  mind,  more 
precious  and  lovely  than  any  finished  drawings;  respecting 
some,  there  may  be  question  whether  Turner  regarded  them 
as  finished  or  not.  The  larger  number  are  sligjbt^  sketches, 
valuable  only  to  artists,  or  to  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  Turner's  mind  and  hand.  The  total  number  of 
those  which  I  catalogued  as  important  is  1,757. 

The  sketches  of  the  third  class  are  usually  more  elaborate 
than  the  coloured  ones.  They  consist  of  studies  from  nature^ 
or  for  compositions,  in  firm  outlines,  usually  on  gray  paper, 
heightened  with  white.  They  include,  among  other  subjects, 
more  or  less  complete,  50  of  the  cmginal  drawings  for  the 
Liber  Studiorum,  and  many  of  the  others  are  of  large  folio 
size.  The  total  of  those  I  consider  important  is  1,822. 
Now,  the  value  of  these  sketches  to  the  public  consists* 
greatly,  first,  in  the  preservation  of  each,  as  far  as  possible,, 
in  the   state   in  which   Turner  left   it;   seccMidly,  in   their 

^  relight"  in  the  Times  and  in  Arrowt  i^tM  CftoM— an  obvious  misprint.] 

'  [The  total  number  of  drawings  of  all  three  classes  (of  which  Rusldn  here  notes 

3214  as  important)  which  are  now  exhibited  in  one  way  or  another  is  not  more  than 

1660 :  see  below,  p.  606.] 
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ewefiii  anmngement  «id  e^laDation;  tbirdly^  in  eonrea^ 
ence  of  gencnd  access  to  tbon.  Permit  me  a  word  on  eseh 
of  these  heads. 

Turner  was  in  the  habit  of  using  unusual  vehicles^  and 
in  the  cokmred  studies  nuny  hues^  are  wrought  out  ll^^ 
singular  means  and  with  sing^dar  dcfieacy — nearfy  always  in 
t»ctures  whirik  the  sU^^itest  damp  (to  winch  the  drawings 
would  neeessaffily  be  subjected  in  the  process  of  mounting) 
would  assuredty  alter.  I  have  made  many  experknents  m 
mounting,  putting  coloured  drawings,  of  whidk  I  had  pre^ 
viously  examined  the  tones^  into  the  hands  of  the  best 
mounters^  and  I  have  never  yet  had  a  drawing  returned  to 
me  without  alteration.  The  vast  mass  of  these  dcetches, 
and  the  comparative  sUghtness  ci  many,,  vrould  but  too 
probably  induce  a  carelessness  and  generaliaatiDn  m  tiw 
treatment  they  might  have  to  undergo,  stiU  more  fttta&y 
detrimental  to  them. 

Seccmdly^  a  large  number  are  without  names,  and  so* 
slight  that  it  requires  careful  examinatifMi  and  somewhat 
extended  acquaintance  with  Tuma's  works  to  ascertain  their 
intention.  The  sketches  of  this  class  are  nearly  valudess  till 
their  meaning  is  (Ciphered,  but  of  great  interest  wiven  secBi 
in  then*  pi:opa  connexion.  Thus  there  are  three  progressive 
studies  for  one  vignette  in  TSLogsrs'  Italy  (Hausdhal  pas^ng 
the  Alps^),  which  I  extricated  from  three  several  h^ps  of 
other  mountain  fetches  with  whidi  they  had  no  connexion. 
Tliirdly,  a  large  number  of  the  drawings  are  executed  with 
body  colour,  the  bloom  of  which  any  friction  or  handling' 
woidd  in  a  short  period  destroy.  Their  delicate  tones  of 
colour  would  be  equally  destrojred  by  continuous  exposure 
to  the  light,  or  to  anoke  and  dust. 

Drawija^  of  a  valuable  chaiacta*,  when  thus  destructible^ 
are  in  European  museums  hardly  accessible  to  the  general 
public.  But  there  is  no  need  for  this  seclusion.  They 
should  be  enclosed  each  in  a  light  wooden  frame,  under  a 

'  [One  of  tliasa  ^^progrenive  stadies"  is  now  No.  209  in  the  Nationel  Gallery; 
tiie  finished  Tignette  heing  No.  207.  AnoUier  itodj  is  at  Oxford :  see  beloir,  p.  M4 
(No.  95).] 
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glass  the  surface  of  which  a  raised  mount  should  prevent 
them  fix>m  touching.  These  frames  should  slide  into  cases, 
containing  about  12  drawings  each,  which  would  be  portable 
to  any  part  of  the  room  where  they  were  to  be  seen.  I 
have  long  kept  my  own  smaller  Turner  drawings  in  this 
manner;  15  frames  going  into  the  depth  of  about  a  foot. 
Men  are  usually  accused  of  "  bad  taste,**  if  they  express  any 
conviction  of  their  own  ability  to  execute  any  given  work. 
But  it  would  perhaps  be  better  if  in  people's  sayings  in 
general,  whether  concerning  others  or  themselves,  there  were 
less  taste,  and  more  truth;  and  I  think  it,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, my  duty  to  state  that  I  believe  none  would 
treat  these  drawings  with  more  scrupulous  care,  or  arrange 
them  with  greater  patience,  than  I  should  myself;  that  I 
am  ready  to  undertidce  the  task,  and  enter  upon  it  instantly ; 
that  I  will  furnish,  in  order  to  prove  the  working  of  the 
system  proposed,  100  of  the  frames,  with  their  cases,  at  my 
own  cost;  and  that  within  six  weeks  of  the  day  on  which 
I  am  permitted  to  begin  work,  (illness  or  accident  not  in- 
terfering,) I  will  have  the  100  drawings  arranged,  framed, 
accompanied  by  a  printed  explanatory  catalogue,  and  ready 
for  public  inspection.^  It  would  then  be  in  the  power  of 
the  commissioners  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  this 
portion  of  the  national  property  to  decide  if  any,  or  how 
many  more  of  the  sketches,  should  be  exhibited  in  the  same 
manner,  as  a  large  mass  of  the  less  interesting  ones  might 
be  kept  as  the  drawings  are  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
shown  only  on  special  inquiry. 

I  will  only  undertake  this  task  on  condition  of  the  entire 
management  of  the  drawings,  in  every  particular,  being  en- 
trusted to  me ;  but  I  should  ask  the  advice  of  Mr.  Carpenter, 
of  the  British  Museum,*  on  all  doubtful  points,  and  entrust 
any  necessary  operations  only  to  the  person  who  mounts  the 
drawings  for  the  British  Museum. 

1  [For  this  catalope^  see  below,  pp.  185-226.] 

*  [William  Hookham  Carpenter,  for  manj  years  Keeper  of  the  prints  and  drawings 
at  the  British  Museum.    He  died  in  1866.] 
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I  make  this  oflTer^  in  your  columns  rather  than  privately, 
first,  because  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  known  to  the  public; 
and  also  because  I  have  no  time  to  make  representations  in 
official  ways,  the  very  hours  which  I  could  give  to  the  work 
needing  to  be  redeemed  by  allowing  none  to  be  wasted  in 
formalities* 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  RUSKIN. 
Dknmask  Hill,  OcL  27.' 

^  [For  the  sobeequent  history  of  this  offer^  see  above^  Introduction,  p.  zxxir.] 

*  [Raskin  followed  np  this  public  letter  by  a  private  one  to  the  rame  Minister^ 

with  whom  he  had  some  acquaintance.     The  latter,  which  has  not  hitherto  been 

published,  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

''  DracMARK  Hill,  I8th  December,  1866. 

**  Mt  Lord, — I  am  little  used  to  the  formalities  of  business,  and  I  pray 
your  pardon  if  I  do  wrong  in  addressing  you ;  but  1  beliere  rather  that  1 
did  wrong  s<Hne  time  since  in  making  an  offnr  connected  with  the  public 
service  through  an  irregular  channeL  Will  you  permit  me,  in  as  short 
and  few  words  as  I  can^  to  lay  it  before  your  Lordship  ? 

"  The  number  of  drawings  and  sketches,  by  the  late  J.  M.  W,  Turner, 
now  belonging  to  the  nation,  amounts  to  several — I  believe  to  many — 
tlionsands.  They  were  left  by  him  in  disorder,  and  the  interest  attaching 
to  them  depends  in  great  degfree  on  the  mode  of  their  arrangement,  while 
fiirther,  there  are  a  large  number  of  them  whose  subjects  are  at  present 
unknown,  but  which,  having  devoted  a  great  part  of  my  life  to  inquiries 
into  the  mode  of  Turner's  studying  from  nature,  I  beheve  mvself  to  be 
able,  more  or  less,  to  elucidate.  I  am  willing  to  arrange  and  catal(^ue 
these  sketches,  making  the  catalogue  as  &r  as  I  can  explanatory,  and 
furnishing  printed  copies  of  it  at  my  own  expense  to  all  public  institutions 
in  such  number  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  judge  necessary.  I  am 
further  readv  to  prepare  and  frame,  for  exhibition  to  the  public,  a  hundred 
of  the  sketches,  at  my  own  cost,  in  order  to  show  the  practical  working 
of  the  svstem  on  which  I  should  wish  them  to  be  shown.  It  would  then 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  direct  or  modify,  as  they  saw 
good,  the  carrying  out  of  the  system  in  question,  which,  as  I  have  already 
explained  it  in  a  letter  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Nationid  Gidlery  honoured 
me  by  their  permission  to  lay  before  them,  1  will  not  trouble  your  Lordship 
by  detailing  here. 

"  This  1  am  ready  to  do,  on  condition  of  having  the  Curatorship,  without 
salary,  of  the  sketches  in  question,  so  that  no  operation  in  mounting,  framing, 
or  otherwise  preparing  them  for  exhibition  comd  take  place  without  my  oon- 
cnrrence ;  my  own  directions  respecting  them  being  subject  to  the  approval 
of  that  member  of  the  Government  who  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
National  Collection. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  your  Lordship  attaches  much  importance  to  statements 
of  Mofnwt:  but,  as  I  have  spent  great  part  of  my  life  in  endeavours  to 
explain,  and  to  vindicate  the  value  of  the  works  of  Turner,  I  do  not  think 
I  am  deceiving  myself,  and  assuredly  I  am  not  endeavouring  to  deceive  you, 
in  stating  that  my  motives  for  making  this  offer  are,  first,  that  I  heartily 
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ftenre  the  •katdbM  «i»y  ba  takfto  mxe  -•£,  mnd  believe  1  ehoiild  take  more 
lovmg  care  of  them  than  any  one  elte ;  secondly,  that  i  desire  they  should 
•he  umvlL  te  tbe  •paldic,  and  relieve  I  covld  make  them  mmr  use^l  by  the 
way  I  would  arrange  them ;  and  Isstly,  that  I  slioald  have  pleamire  in  the 
work  itself.  On  this  last  ground  1  liave  good  hope  that  the  results  I  should 
abtain  Ia  a  -given  peoed  would  mat  %e  less  eatisCutery  than  if  the  work  were 
•entrusted  to  a  salaried  officer. 

^^  Finally,  as  the  nmplest  test  of  my  fitness  for  the  task,  I  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  preservation  and  arrangement  of  ny  own  col- 
lection^ now  the  third  in  importance  among  the  private  Turner  collections 
of  Kngiand. 

''  1  am,  my  Lord, 

*'  With  sincere  respect, 

'^  Your  Lordship's  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"John  Rcjskin. 

"To  Thb  Lord  Viscount  Palmbrston."] 


II 

THE  ITJRNER  BEQUEST  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "TVffwst"! 

[1S57] 

SiR« — I  am  sorry  that  accident  has  prevented  my  see- 
mg  the  debate  of  Friday  last '  on  the  vote  for  the  National 
Gallery  mitil  to-day.  Will  you  permit  me,  thus  late,  to 
correct  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Elcho,  that  I  offered 
to  arrange  Turner's  pictures,  or  could  have  done  so  as  well 
as  Mr.  Womum?*  I  only  offered  to  arrapge  the  sketches, 
and  that  I  am  doing;  but  I  never  would  have  undertaken 
the  pictures,  which  were  in  such  a  state  of  decay  that  I 
had  given  up  many  for  lost;  while,  also,  most  of  them  be- 
long^ to  periods  of  Turner's  work  with  which  I  was  little 
acquainted.  Mr.  Womum's  patience  and  carefulness  of  re- 
search in  discovering  their  subjects,  dates  cS  exhibition,  and 
othCT  points  <rf  interest  connected  with  them,  have  been  of 
the  greatest  service;  and  it  will  be  long  before  the  labour 
and  judgment  which  he  has  shown  in  compiling,  not  only 
this,  but  all  the  various  catalogues  now  used  by  the  puUic 
at  our  galleries,  will  be  at  all  justly  appreciated.  I  find 
more  real,  serviceable,  and  trustworthy  facts  in  one  of  these 
catalogues,  than  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  common  collections 
of  lives  of  painters.^ 

1  [From  the  Timet  of  Julj  9^  1857.] 

<  rJuly  d>  1857,  upon  the  rote  of  £23,165  for  the  National  Gallery.] 

'  FMr.  Ralph  Nicnolson  Womum,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Uwins,  R.A.,  as  Keeper  of 
the  National  Gallery  in  1855,  and  retained  that  office  till  his  death  in  1878 :  see 
ahove,  Introduetion,  p.  xzxriLj 

^  [For  a  note  on  Mr.  Womom's  Catalogne,  see  below,  p.  d5  n.] 
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Permit  me  to  add  further,  that  during  long  residence  in 
Venice  I  have  carefully  examined  the  Paul  Veronese  lately 
purchased  by  the  Government/  When  I  last  jsaw  it,  it 
was  simply  the  best  Veronese  in  Italy,  if  not  in  Europe, 
(the  "  Marriage  in  Cana  "  of  the  Louvre  is  larger  and  more 
magnificent,  but  not  so  perfect  in  finish);  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  think  no  price  too  large  for  it;  but  putting 
my  own  deep  reverence  for  the  painter  wholly  out  of  the 
question,  and  considering  the  matter  as  it  will  appear  to 
most  persons  at  all  acquainted  with  the  real  character  and 
range  of  Venetian  work,  I  believe  the  market  value  of  the 
picture  ought  to  be  estimated  at  perhaps  one-third  more 
than  the  Government  have  paid  for  it.  Without  doubt  the 
price  of  the  Murillo  lately  purchased  at  Paris  was  much 
enhanced  by  accidental  competition;  under  ordinary  cir- 
ciunstances,  and  putting  both  the  pictures  to  a  fair  trial  of 
market  value,  I  believe  the  Veronese  to  be  worth  at  least 
double  the  Murillo ;  in  an  artistical  point  of  view,  the  latter 
picture  could  not  be  put  in  any  kind  of  comparison  what- 
ever with  the  Veronese. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Oxford,  July  7. 

1  [''The  Family  of  Darins  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  after  the  Battle  of  Issus/' 
parchased  at  Venice  from  the  Pisani  collection  in  1857*  Lord  E^cho  (afterwards  the 
10th  Earl  of  Wemyss)  had  complained  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  the  price^ 
£,VA,QSOy  paid  for  this  picture^  had  been  excessive ;  and  in  reply  allusion  was  made 
to  the  still  higher  price  (£23,000)  paid  for  the  ''Immaculate  Conception"  of  Murillo^ 
purchased  for  the  Louvre  by  Napoleon  III.^  in  1852^  from  the  collection  of  Marshal 
Soult  For  other  references  to  the  purchase  of  the  great  Veronese,  see  below, 
pp.  244,  287,  552.] 
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[Bibii^frapkieal  JITdte.— Of  thk  catalogue  there  were  eevend  editions. 

JCn<  Edm&m  (1857).— The  title-pege  of  the  first  (iaeoed  on  Janumry  12, 1857)  it  as 
on  the  preceding  page.  Octavo,  pp.  iv. +88.  The  "  Notes  on  the  Turner  Collection  " 
(here  pp.  99-172)  oocnpj  pp.  1-80,  the  ''Appendix"  (here  pp.  173-1811  pp.  81-88. 
The  imprint  (at  the  foot  of  the  last  page)  is  **  London :  printed  hj  Smith,  Elder  and  Ca, 
little  Green  Arbour  Court,  E.C."  There  are  no  headlines,  the  pages  containing  the 
Notes  being  headed  with  the  numbers  of  the  pictures  described,  whilst  those  of  the 
Appendix  are  numbered  centrallj.  A  Catalogue  of  Smith,  Elder  A  Ca's  publications 
occupies  four  numbered  pages  at  the  end.  Issued  in  green  paper  wraopers,  with  the 
title-page  (enclosed  in  an  ornamental  ruled  frame)  reproduced  upon  the  front  cover ; 
"  Price  One  Shilling"  being  added  at  the  foot  Page  4  of  the  wrapper  is  filled  with  an 
'*  Mr.  RuAin's  Works  on  Art" 


advertisement  of  * 

AesfMi  and  Third  EdUimu  (1857).— These  editions  (issued  in  Februarr  1857)  are 
exact  reprints  of  the  First — with  two  exceptions :  (1)  Uie  date  of  the  Exhibition  was 
altered  from  ''1856"  to  "1856-1857,"  and  remained  so  in  subsequent  issues  ;  (2)  the 
number  of  the  edition  was  added  to  the  title-page  and  to  the  front  cover  of  the  wrapper. 

Fmara  Edition  (1857).— The  title-page  of  this  edition  (issued  in  March  1857)  was 
difermt,  thus : — 

Notes  I  on  |  the  Turner  CoUection  |  at  Marlborough  House.  I  1856-1857.  |  By 
John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  |  Author  of  "Modem  Painters,"  "Stones  of  Venice/'  "Seven 
Lamps  of  |  Architecture,"  etc  |  Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  |  With  a  Prefrce. — 
London  :  |  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  65  ComhiU.  |  1857.  |  Pnce  One  ShiiBn^. 

Octavo,  pp.  viii.  +88.  "  Prefiu^e  to  Fourth  Edition  "  (here  pp.  95-88)  occupies  pp.  v.- 
viiL  :  otnerwise  the  particulars  given  above  of  the  first  edition  applj  here.  There 
were  some  slight  alterations  in  the  text  (see  next  page). 

Fifth  Edition  (1857).— The  title-pace  of  this  edition  (issued  in  Julf  1857)  agrees  with 
that  of  the  fourth  except  (1)  for  the  siteration  of  the  number  of  the  edition,  and  (2)  that 
the  words  "with  a  Prefoce"  were  omitted.  The  Preface  was  altered,  and  the  text 
considerably  revised  and  increased  (see  below) ;  the  "  Notes  "  occupjring  pp.  1-82,  the 
A|^»aidix,  pp.  83-91.  For  some  copies,  presnmablj  issued  later,  the  covers  were  re- 
printed whli  the  words  "  Elements  of  Drawing"  added  after  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tactore."    The  title-page  remained  the  same. 

A  BeprhU  (1902)  of  the  Catalogue  is  contained,  together  with  other  matter,  in  the 
following  work : — 

Ruskin  on  Pictures  |  A  CoUection  of  Criticisms  hj  John  I  Ruskin  not  hereto- 
before  Re-printed  |  and  now  Re-edited  and  J  Re^arranged  ]  VoL  1.  |  Turner  at 
the  National  Gallerv  and  |  In  Mr.  Ruskin's  Collection  |  London  |  George  Allen, 
156,  Charing  Cross  hoad  |  1902  |  [AU  rights  retervedl. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xx.  +  468.  Hie  Prefiice  by  the  editor  (E.  T.  Cook)  occupies  m,  i.-xvL  ; 
C<«tents,  pp.  xviL-xviiL  ;  List  of  Plates,  pp.'  xix.-xx. ;  and  the  Text  of  the  Catalogue 
here  described,  pp.  1-77.  There  are  editorial  notes  under  the  text,  the  substance  of 
which  is  here  incorporated.  Issued  (November  29,  1902)  in  the  usual  green  cloth,  uni- 
form with  the  "Small  Complete  Edition''  of  Ruskin's  Works,  price  7s.  6d.  (2000 
copies  printed.) 

EjttracU  from  this  Catalogue,  as  also  from  the  others  collected  in  this  volume, 
are  contained  in  the  following  work  : — 

Turner  and  Ruskin  |  An  exposition  of  the  work  of  |  Turner  from  the  writings  |  of 
Ruskin  |  edited  |  with  a  biographical  note  on  Turner  I  By  Frederick  Wedmore  | 
Ninety-one  illustrations  |  In  Two  Volumes  |  VoL  L  [VoL  II.  ]  |  London  |  George 
Allen,  156,  Charing  Cross  Road  |  1900  |  AUrighU  rtterved 
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Imperiml  quarto ;  vol.  i.^  pp.  xxziL  + 166 ;  rol.  ii.^  pp.  ziL  + 157-964.  Ist aed  (December  7, 
19^)^  price  7  guineas  (cQk)  copies) ;  also  100  copies  on  Arnold's  unbleached  hand-made 
paper^  with  the  places  on  India  paper,  at  16  guineas. 


Varia  Lectianes.—Ff^^fbce:  in  ed.  4  this  was  headed  '^Fte&use  to  the  Fourth 
Edition " ;  lines  1-13  (**  Although  the  followin«^  notes  ...  a  more  effectual  waj ") 
did  not  appear,  the  prefiu^  beginning  ^  The  reader  may  be  surprised  to  find  no  notice 
taken  in  the  following  pages  of  Turner's  drawings.  But  any  account  .  .  .**  Note  to 
line  8^  see  p.  95  n.  Page  90,  fourth  line  from  bottom,  *'  Dumblane  "  for  ''  Dunblane  '* 
in  all  previous  editions.  Page  90,  line  S,  for  '^as  stated  at  p.  37  (now  p.  130)"  ed.  4 
reads  ^'^as  already  stated."  Page  97,  the  passage  ^llie  chronological  .  .  .  namely" 
reads  thus  in  ed.  4 :  "  I  have  only  to  add,  that  since  this  pamphlet  was  written,  I 
have  seen  the  two  pictures  referred  to  at  p.  34 — '  Rome '  and  '  what  you  Will ' — and 
they  entirely  establish  the  conclusion  there  stated.  ..." 

IVige  100,  lines  5,  6,  the  words  '*  forms  "  and  ''  coloun  "  were  italicised  in  eds.  1-4. 

Page  101,  No.  ''459"  misprinted  ''454"  in  eds.  1-4;  author's  fiwtnote,  "1797" 
misprinted  "  1779  "  in  eds.  1-4. 

No.  466.  line  1  (see  p.  102  n.) ;  page  103.  line  5,  for  "  in  the  manner  of,"  eds.  1-4 
rsad^'like." 

No.  471^  lines  1  and  2  (see  p.  104  n.). 

No»  476,  page  110  (see  page  110  n.). 

Page  113,  line  6,  "the  preceding  page"  hare  substituted  for  "this  page." 

No.  477,  page  119,  line  7,  for  ".  .  .  and  Heeperides,  or  the  Python  of  No.  488 
(see  note  on  the  picture),  while  the  Rizpah  .  .  .  ,"  eds.  1-4  read  "...  and  Hes- 
perides.  Another  picture,  also  in  the  possession  of  the  nation,  'Rizpah'  .  .  .  will 
show  the  same."  Eds.  1-4  similarly  omitted  the  number  after  the  latter  picture.  The 
"Rixpah"  and  the  "Python^  had  clearly  been  hung  during  the  interval  between  the 
publication  of  eds.  4  and  5  respectively. 

No.  483,  page  120,  line  9  (see  note  there). 

No.  488,  page  122.    The  note  on  this  picture  was  added  in  ed.  5. 

No.  490,  page  125,  in  the  quotation  from  Turner's  verses,  the  word  "  ensanguined  " 
was  omitted,  and  a  blank  space  left,  in  eds.  1  and  2;  page  125,  line  26,  for  "the 
view  of  Coniston  Fell,  now  numbered  461,"  eds.  1-4  read  "a  view  of  Coniston  FelL" 

Page  128L  lines  1,  2  (see  note  there). 

No.  505  (see  p.  132  n.). 

No.  508,  page  137,  line  21  (see  note  there) ;  page  138,  line  11  (see  note  there). 

Ne.  509.  The  note  on  this  picture  was  included  in  ed.  5  only.  No.  511.  lliis  was 
omitted  in  ed.  5  (see  note  on  p.  139). 

No.  516,  line  6  (see  p.  140  n.) ;  page  145,  line  7,  "522"  misprinted  "521"  in 
eds.  1-4  (so  also  lower  down,  p.  151). 

Page  146,  line  23,  the  word  "play"  italicised  in  eds.  1-4;  page  147>  line  12  (see 
note  there). 

No.  520  (see  notes  on  p.  149). 

No.  519.    The  author's  footnote  was  in  ed.  5  only. 

No.  524  (p.  158)  was  in  eds.  1-4  referred  to  as  No.  522,  and  therefore  preceded 
No.  523.     The  headlines  showed  a  corresponding  variation. 

No.  530  (p.  161),  differently  placed  in  eds.  1-4,  as  noted  on  p.  110.  The  passage 
'^The  following  anecdote  .  .  .  had  struck  me  before"  was  added  in  ed.  5;  eds.  1-4 
reading  instead  of  "Interesting,  however,  as  this  picture  is  in  marking  .  .  .^ ,"  "The 
picture  belongs  to  the  nation,  and,  when  ejdiibited,  will  be  interesting  as  marking .  .  ." ; 
and  on  p.  162,  fourth  line  from  end,  eds.  1-4  read  "  even  so  "  for  "  even  thus. 

No.  534,  p.  164  (see  note  there). 

No.  524,  page  170  (see  note  there). 

Appendix,  page  173,  the  footnote  omitted  in  eds.  4  and  5 ;  page  179,  the  footnote 
added  in  eds.  4  and  5 ;  page  180,  line  22,  eds.  1-3  read  "  (headed) "  after  "  frame."] 


PREFACE 

Ajlthough  the  following  notes  refer  only  to  a  portion  of 
the  great  series  of  the  works  of  Turner  which  are  now 
exhibited  at  Marlborough  House,  they  will  be  found 
copious  enough  to  mark  all  the  principal  stages  of  his 
progress,  and  characters  of  his  design ;  and  they  will  suffi- 
ciently indicate  to  the  reader  what  kind  of  excellence  is 
to  be  looked  for,  even  in  the  pictures  of  which  no  special 
notice  is  taken.  Among  these  imdescribed  ones'*''  there 
are  indeed  some  of  the  greatest  eflTorts  of  the  master;  but 
it  is  just  on  account  of  their  great  excellence  that  I  do  not 
choose  to  add  any  account  of  them  to  these  rough  notes; 
hoping  to  describe  and  illustrate  them  elsewhere  in  a  more 
effectual  way.*    Nor  is  any  notice  taken  in  the  following 

*  AH  the  lofomMition  absolutely  necessMrj  to  the  understanding  of  their 
sabjects  will  be  found  in  the  Official  Catalogue^  admiiably  arranged  by 
Mr.  Womum,  and  that  at  a  cost  of  labour  which  its  readers  will  not 
readily  appreciate,  for  Turner  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  inventing 
elaonirtil  stones  out  of  his  own  head,  and  it  requires  Mr.  Womum's  exten- 
sive reading  and  determined  inductive  methods^  to  prove  the  non-existence 
of  any  real  tradition  of  the  subject.  See,  for  instance,  the  note  on  the 
No.  495,  in  the  Official  Catalogue^ 

^  [Among  the  ondascribed  pictures  which  would  probably  come  in  this  category 
are  toe  '^  Frosty  Morning :  Sunrise  "  (No.  492) ;  the  ^  Mouse  :  Orange-Merchantman 
going  to  pieces  (No.  501),  for  a  passing  reference  to  which  see  Modem  Famtert^  voL  v. 
pt  ix.  ch.  ix.  §  4 ;  '^  Hero  and  Leander "  (No.  521),  for  which  see  Modem  Paintere^ 
vol.  L  (Vol.  in.  p.  242),  and  vol.  v.  pt.  viii.  ch.  iv.  §  18  n. ;  some  of  the  later  Venices 
6Me  VoL  III.  p  260) ;  and  "*  Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed  "  (for  which  see  DUeda).  Ruskin 
did  not,  however,  describe  and  illustrate  any  of  these  pictures,  as  here  promised.  He 
was  thinking  partly,  no  doubt,  of  Modem  Pamiere,  of  which  ^e  fifth  volume  was  still 
in  preparation  when  these  notes  were  written.  Its  scope  underwent  several  changes 
(see  the  author's  prefkce  to  vol.  v.),  but  at  this  time  he  had  another  project  in  his 
mind,  namely,  a  catalogue  of  Turner's  works  with  illustrations  on  a  large  scale : 
see  author's  preface  to  vol.  iii.  of  Modem  Painters  (Vol.  V.  p.  9  n,\] 
'  [Hitherto  printed  '*  inducting  merits,"  an  obvious  misprint^ 
'  [For  another  reference  to  Womum,  see  above,  p  87.  His  Catalogue  of  the 
National  Crallery  (Foreign  Schools)  was  first  published  in  1847 ;  that  of  the  British 
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pages  of  the  Turner  drawings ;  for  any  account  of  these 
at  present  would  be  premature;  the  number  belongmg  to 
the  nation  is  very  great;  and  it  will  require  prolonged  exa- 
mination to  trace  the  connection  and  significance  of  many 
of  the  subjects.  Besides,  the  drawings,  as  stated  at  p.  180, 
are  nearly  all  faultless;  simple  in  purpose,  perfect  in  exe- 
cution, and  absolute  in  truth ;  and  perhaps,  even  when 
I  am  able  to  give  any  account  of  them,  the  reader  may 
find  some  monotony  in  my  description  of  works  in  which 
there  is  little  to  explain,  less  to  dispute,  and  nothing  to 
accuse. 

One  point,  however,  requires  notice — ^namely,  that  the 
original  sketches  in  sepia  for  the  Liber  Studiorum  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  Turner  drawings  at  all.*  They  are 
merely  hasty  indications  of  his  intention,  given  to  the 
engraver  to  guide  him  in  his  first  broad  massing  out  of 
the  shade  on  the  plate.  Turner  took  no  care  with  them, 
but  put  his  strength  only  into  his  own  etching  on  the  plate 
itself,  and  his  after  touching,  which  was  repeated  and  ela- 
borate, on  .the  engraver's  work.  The  finer  impressions  of 
the  plates  are  infinitely  better  than  these  so-called  originals, 
in  which  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  Turner's  power,  and 
none  of  his  manner.  The  time  bestowed  in  copying  them 
by  some  of  the  students  is  wholly  wasted;  they  should 
copy  the  engravings  only ;  and  chiefly  those  which  were 
engraved,  as  weU  as  etched,  by  Turner  himself.  The  best 
of  the  series  are  the  "Grande  Chartreuse,"  "Source  of 
Arveron,"  "  Ben  Arthur,"  "  iEsacus,"  "  Cephalus,"  "  Rizpah," 
"Dunblane,"  "Raglan,"  "  Hindhead,"  and  "Little  Devil's 
Bridge,"  with  the  unpublished  "Via  Mala"*  and  "Crow- 
hurst,"  not  generally  accessible.  The  Via  Mala,  ^sacus, 
Arveron,    and   Raglan,  were    engraved  by  Turner;  and   I 

Schools  including  the  Turner  collection^  in  1856-1857.  The  former  was  rewritten  bv 
Sir  F.  Burton  in  1892 ;  the  current  issue  of  the  latter  is  still  founded  on  Womum  s 
work.    No.  495  is  ''Apuleia  in  search  of  Apuleius."] 

*  [Compare  p.  338  Wow,  and  on  the  educational  value  of  the  lAber  generaUy,  see 
Ekments  qf  Drawing  (Vol.  XV.).] 

'  [Elsewhere,  and  more  correctly^  called  ^'  The  Swiss  Bridge  on  the  St.  Gothard  "  : 
see  Vol.  VI.  p.  40.] 
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believe  the  Crowhurst  also.  Of  the  drawings  at  present 
exhibited,  the  Vignettes  to  the  Italy,  and  the  Bivers  of 
France  series,  on  grey  paper,  exhibit  his  power  at  its 
utmost.  The  "  St.  Maurice,"  and  "  Caudebec  **  are,  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  the  finest  drawings  in  the  rooncL  The  Oke- 
hampton,  Norham,  and  More  Park,  of  the  River  Scenery, 
are  consummate  examples  of  a  somewhat  earlier  time.  The 
Arsenal  at  Venice,  and  the  vignette  with  the  fish  on  the 
shore,  are  equally  excellent  instances  of  the  later  manner.^ 

The  chronological  arrangement  of  the  whole  series  of 
pictures  wiU  now  sufficiently  enable  the  reader  to  test  the 
conclusion  stated  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  notice,* 
namely,  that  the  change  which  led  to  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  Turner's  power  took  place  in  1820 — a  conclusion 
very  interestingly  confirmed  by  the  advice  of  the  Aihenceum 
to  its  readers  in  1851.  "Whoever  wishes  to  possess  a 
single  Turner,  will,  if  he  has  true  taste,  take  care  to 
secure,  if  he  can,  a  picture  of  a  period  before  1820." 
The  AthencdUMj  though  it  had  always,  and  has  to  this  day, 
a  curious  gift  of  getting  wrong  with  precision,  was  not  at 
this  time  much  below  the  current  standard  of  popular 
knowledge  respecting  Turner;  and  this  passage,  occurring 
in  its  obituary  of  him,  in  the  number  for  December  27th, 
1851,  indicates  sufficiently  how  little  Turner  had  been 
understood  by  the  public  up  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death. 
I  trust  that  the  privilege  which  the  nation  owes  to  that 
death,  of  studjdng  in   detail  the  works  it  once  despised,* 

*  I  would  direct  especial  attention  to  the  series  of  the  Rivers  of  France  ' 
which  (as  well  as  the  great  England  series)  was  stopped  for  want  of  public 
encouragement;  I  su|^)06e  the  Atkenantm  alludes  to  this  circumstance  when 
it  speaks  in  the  same  article  of  the  '*  excess  of  contemporary  admiration  " ;  or 
perhaps  it  intended  a  reference  rather  to  the  &ct  that  the  "  Old  T^m^aire," 

1  [Th«  '' Arsenal  at  Venloe"  is  Na  871  :  see  8Ume9  qf  Venice,  toI.  iii.  (VoL  XI. 

L363).     The  other  drawings  mentioned  are  Noa.  205,  129,  166,  176,  168.    For  the 
t,  ''More  Park,"  see  below^n.  677.    The  drawing  of  ''Crowhurst"  has  since  been 
added  to  the  Gallery,  by  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan's  bequest,  No.  868.] 
>  ^ee  below,  pp.  127-12&1 
'  [Nob.  101-160  in  the  collection  of  drawings.] 
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may  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  art  widely  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence,  in  other  cases,  of  so  great  an  injustice. 

during  the  first  days  of  its  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academyi  might  have 
been  bought  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas;  and  that  no  offer  was  made 
for  iLi 

*  pliis  story^  oorrent  at  the  time,  was,  however,  afterwards  shown  to  be  incorrect : 
see  tbe  letter  from  a  would-be  purchaser  in  Thombury's  I4ft^  p.  462  in  the  1877 
edition,  and  the  note  on  p.  168,  below.] 


NOTES  ON  THE  TURNER  COLLECTION 

The  woiks  of  Turner  are  broadly  referable  to  four  periods, 
during  each  of  which  the  painter  wrought  with  a  difierafit 
aim,  or  with  different  powers. 

In  the  first  period,  1800-1820,  he  laboured  as  a  student, 
imitating  successively  the  worics  of  the  various  masters  who 
excelled  in  the  qualities  he  desired  to  attain  himself. 

In  his  second  period,  1820-1885,  he  worked  on  the 
principles  which  during  his  studentship  he  had  discovered; 
imitating  no  one,  but  frequently  endeavouring  to  do  what 
the  then  accepted  theories  of  art  required  o(  all  artists — 
namely,  to  produce  beautiful  compoj^ions  or  ideals,  instead 
oi  transcripts  of  natural  fru^t. 

In  his  third  period,  1885-1845,  his  own  strmig  instincts 
conquered  the  theories  of  art  attogethn.  He  thought  little 
of  ''ideals,''  but  reproduced,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  simple 
impressions  he  received  from  nature,  associating  them  with 
his  own  deepest  feelings. 

In  1845  hi&  health  gave  way,  and  his  mind  and  si^^t 
partially  frdled.  The  pictures  painted  in  the  last  five  years 
of  his  life  are  of  wholly  inferior  value.  He  died  on  the 
19th  of  December  1851. 

These,  then,  being  the  broad  divisi<Mis  of  his  career,  we 
will  take  the  pictures  belonging  to  each  in  their  ordar;* 
first  dwelling  a  little  on  the  general  characteristics  of  each 
q>och. 

*  The  number,  or  numbers  of  the  pictures  under  discussion,  will  be 
found  at  the  top  of  each  page,  so  that  the  reader  will  merely  have  to 
torn  forward,  or  back,  to  the  number  he  is  looking  for. 
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I.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  FIRST  PERIOD, 
OR  THAT  OF  STUDENTSHIP 

[1800-1820] 

Genebaixy,  the  pictures  belonging  to  this  time  are  notable 
for  their  grey  or  brown  colour,  and  firm,  sometimes  heavy, 
laying  on  of  the  paint.  And  this  for  two  reasons.  Every 
great  artist,  without  exception,  needs,  and  feels  that  he 
needs,  to  learn  to  express  the  forms  of  things  before  he 
can  express  the  colours  of  things;  and  it  much  facilitates 
this  expression  of  form  if  the  learner  will  use  at  first  few 
and  simple  colours.  And  the  paint  is  laid  on  firmly, 
partly  in  mere  unskilfulness  (it  being  much  easier  to  lay 
a  heavy  touch  than  a  light  one),  but  partly  also  in  the 
struggle  of  the  learner  against  indecision,  just  as  the  notes 
are  struck  heavily  in  early  practice  (if  usefid  and  progres- 
sive) on  a  pianoforte.  But  besides  these  reasons,  ihe  kind 
of  landscapes  which  were  set  before  Turner  as  his  models, 
and  which,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this  epoch,  he  was 
striving  to  imitate,  were  commonly  sober  in  colour,  and 
heavy  in  touch.  Brown  was  thought  the  proper  colour  for 
trees,  grey  for  shadows,  and  fog-yellow  for  high  lights. 
*' Child  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came,"^  and  had  to  clear 
his  way  through  all  the  fog ;  twenty  years  of  his  life  ^  passed 
before  he  could  fairly  get  leave  to  see.  It  follows  that  the 
evidences  of  invention,  or  of  new  perception,  must  be  rarer 
in  the  pictures  of  this  period  than  in  subsequent  ones.  It 
was  not  so  much  to  think  brilliantly,  as  to  draw  accu- 
rately, that  Turner  was  trying;  not  so  much  to  invent  new 
things,  as  to  rival  the  old.  His  own  perceptions  are  trace- 
able only  by  fits  and  fragments  through  the  more  or  less 
successful  imitation. 

It  is   to   be   observed,  however,  that   his   originality  is 

1  [King  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc,  4,  L  187.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  twenty  years  of  Turner's  artistic  career^  not  to  the 
years  of  his  life^  as  he  was  horn  in  1776.  J 
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enough  proved  by  the  fitet  that  these  pictures  of  his 
studentship,  though  they  nearly  all  are  imitations,  are  none 
of  them  copies.  Nearly  every  other  great  master  in  his 
youth  copi^  some  of  the  works  of  other  masters;  but 
Turner,  when  he  wanted  to  understand  a  master's  merits, 
instead  of  copying,  punted  an  original  pictiure  in  the  re- 
quired style.  Instead  of  copying  a  Vandevelde,  he  went  to 
the  sea,  and  painted  ihatj  in  Vandevelde's  way.  Instead 
of  copying  a  Poussin,  he  went  to  the  mountains,  and 
painted  them^  in  Poussin's  way.  And  from  the  lips  of  the 
mountains  and  |iie  sea  themselves,  he  learned  one  or  two 
things  which  neither  Vandevelde  nor  Poussin  could  have  told 
him ;  until  at  last,  continually  finding  these  sayings  of  the 
hills  and  waves  on  the  whole  the  soundest  kind  of  sajrings, 
he  came  to  listen  to  no  others.^ 


II.  PICTURES  OF  THE  FIRST  PERIOD 

459.*  Moonlight.    A  Study  at  Muxbank*  (1797). 

It  wiU  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  classification  of  Tur- 
ner's work,  just  given,  that  I  do  not  consider  the  painter 
to  have  been  in  existence  before  the  year  1800.  That  is 
to  say,  there  is  nothing  in  his  drawings  before  that  year, 

*  Exhibited  in  the  large  TO<Hn  of  the  old  Royal  Academy  in  1797. 
At  this  time.  Turner  was  studying  architecture  chiefly.  The  titles  of 
the  other  subjects  exhibited  that  year  were: — 

279.  Fishermen  coming  ashore  at  sunset,  previous  to  a  gale. 
427.  Transept  of  Ewenny  Prioiy,  Glamorganshire. 
450.  Choir  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
464.  Ely  Cathedral.     South  Transept. 
517.  North  porch  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 

1  [On  the  subject  of  Turner's  study  of  Vandevelde  and  Poussin,  compare  Pre- 
BaphaeStim,  §  37  (Vol.  XII.  p.  372),  and  Modem  PaaUen,  vol.  iii  ch.  xviii.  ("Of  the 
Teachers  of  Turner").] 

*  [The  numbers  are  still  the  same,  and  all  the  pictures  described  in  this  catalogue 
are  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  except  where  otherwise  noted.] 
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which  gives  definite  promise  of  any  extraordinary  excel- 
lence: precision  of  line,  watchful  sympathy  with  casual 
incident,  and  a  delicate,  though  feeble  rendering  of  some 
effects  of  atmospheric  gradation,  are  all  that  can  be  usually 
traced  in  them:  his  contemporary  oil-paintings  are  much 
rarer,  and  I  cannot  give  any  account  of  their  general 
character.  This  example  is  an  imitation  of  the  Dutch 
moonlights,  but  closely  studied  from  the  real  moon,  and 
very  true  in  expression  of  its  glow  towards  the  horizon; 
for  the  rest,  its  heavy  and  leaden  sky,  feeble  execution, 
and  total  absence  of  apparmt  choice  or  arrangement  in 
the  form  of  boats  and  buildings,  as  they  make  it  singular 
in  demerit,  so  they  make  it  precious  as  an  example  of  the 
unpresumptuous  labour  of  a  great  man  in  his  youth.  And 
the  Trustees  have  judged  well  in  showing  it  among  these 
mighty  pictures:*  for  the  sorrowful  moonlight  on  the 
Thames  and  its  gloomy  city,  as  it  was  his  youth's  study, 
was  one  of  the  last  sights  which  sank  before  his  dying  eyes. 

466.  View  in  Wales  (about  1800).* 

This  picture  has  been  rightly  described*  as  "a  direct 
imitation  of  Wilson";  but  Wilson  is  treated  with  injustice 
in  the  next  sentence:  '^it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  work 
of  that  master."  It  does  not  yet,  in  any  single  point, 
approximate  to  Wilson's  power — ^nor,  even  in  his  strongest 
time,   did    Turner    (in    oil)    give    serenely    warm   tones   of 

^  [The  '^  Moonlight,"  now  verj  much  darkened,  is  no  longer  exhibited  in  the 
Turner  Gallery.  It  may,  however,  be  seen  in  a  small  room  adjoining,  where  it  is 
at  present  (1904)  hung.] 

'  [This  is  one  of  the  jMcturee  removed  from  the  National  Gallery ;  it  is  now  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent.] 

'  [In  an  unofficial  catalogue,  sold  at  that  time  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gallery.  The  catalogue  in  question  appeared  in  two  forms: 
The  Natwnal  Oailery  qf  PainHng  and  Scuip^re,  with  a  catalogue  qf  the  Turner  CoOec- 
tian  now  on  view  at  Marlborough  House  (H.  G.  Clarke  A  Co.),  and  The  Turner 
Oailery,  with  a  catalogue  qf  the  Vernon  OoUeetion  qf  Painting  and  Sculpture  now  on 
view  at  Marlborough  House  (H.  G.  Clarke  &  Ca).  Eds.  1-4  read  ''is"  for  ''  has  been"; 
the  words  'Mn  the  catalo^e"  were  added  after  ''described";  and  the  title  of 
this  catalogue  was  shortly  given  in  a  note  ;  but  in  ed.  4  Ruskin  added  "  It  is  not  an 
official  catalogue,  and  will  I  hope  soon  be. superseded  by  a  careful  and  accurate 
one  arranged  by  Mr.  Womum."] 
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mtmo^here  with  Wilson's  skilL^  This  work  is  a  suffideiitlj 
poor  imitati<m  of  Wilscm's  commonest  quahties ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  what  liiose  conmion  quidities  are.  We 
are  promised  a  view  in  Wales;  but,  because  it  is  to  be 
idealized,  and  in  the  manner  of  Wilson,  it  has  not  a  single 
Welsh  character.  The  ground  is  not  rocky — but  com- 
posed, in  the  classical  manner,  of  lumps  of  clay;  the 
rivar  is  not  a  mountain  stream,  but  a  classical  stream,  or 
what  is  called  by  head  gardeners  a  "  piece  of  water  ^ ;  the 
hills  are  neither  moorland,  nor  crag,  nor  pasture-land,  but 
the  Italian  tufted  pattern;  and  the  buildii^^  on  the  top  of 
them  is  turned  from  a  plun  Welsh  church  into  that  re- 
markable tower  with  no  bells  in  it,  nor  door,  nor  window, 
which  served  all  the  old  landscapists  from  generation  to 
generation ; — Claude  and  Domenichino — Cuyp,  and  Wouver* 
mans,  and  Berghem  —  Tempesta  and  Vemet — using  it  one 
after  another,  like  a  child's  coral,  to  cut  their  teeth  upon. 
The  white  figures  are  set,  we  observe,  in  an  orthodox 
manner,  to  relieve  the  principal  dark,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample of  Sir  6ea  Beaumont,  Sir  F.  Bourgeois,  etc.'  A 
few  somewhat  careless  scratches  in  the  foreground,  to  the 
right,  reveal,  at  last,  a  little  beneficent  impatience  —  for 
which  Heaven  be  praised.  For  there  is  an  impatience  of 
genius  as  wdl  as  a  patience — and  woe  worth  the  man  who 
could  have  painted  such  a  picture  as  this  without  being 
tired  of  it! 

468.  View  on  Cjl^pham  Common  (1802  ?)• 

The  mann»  oi  this  painting,  though  still  leaning  to 
Wilson's,  is  much  complicated  with  that  of  Morland,  ^om 
Turner  was  studying  about  this  time  very  admiringly.  The 
somewhat  affected  roUing  and  loading  of  the  colour  in  the 

^  [For  Rutkm's  appremtioo  of  Richard  Wilsoa,  tee  Mit^em  PmmUn,  toL  i. 
(VoL  lU.  pw  180),  mnATImAH  ffEn^kntd,  §  16a} 

>  [For  Sir  George  Beetueont,  tee  Modern  P^mUn,  toL  L  (VoL  III.  p.  46).  Sir 
Peter  Francie  Bourgeois  (1756-1811),  R.A.,  was  a  mipil  of  Loutlierlwuig,  and  a 
painter  of  landscapes,  battle  soenss,  and  sea  pisses.  He  beqaeathed  his  eolkietioa  ef 
pictareo  to  Dttlwicn  College ;  induding  sereral  ef  his  own  worloi.] 
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sky  is  founded  altogether  on  Morland.^  Nevertheless,  this 
picture  is  really  a  study  from  Nature;  possessing  therefore 
some  noble  qualities  of  tree  form.  It  is  evidently  left  un- 
finished in  the  foreground. 

471.  Jason  (1802). 

Very  characteristic  of  Turner's  increasing  power  in  his 
first  period,  and  showing  high  imaginative  faculty.*  The 
passage  in  the  note,*  from  the  second  volume  of  Modern 
PainterSj  refers  to  the  reminiscence  of  this  picture  in  the 
Liber  Studiorum ;  ^  but  it  applies  also,  though  not  so  strongly, 

*  "  In  Retsch's  illustrations  to  Schiller's  '  Kampf  mit  dem  Drachen/  we 
have  an  instance^  feeble  indeed,  but  characteristic,  and  suited  to  our  present 
purpose,  of  the  detailing  and  finishing  action  of  the  &ncy.  The  dragon  is 
drawn  from  head  to  tail,  vulture  eyes,  serpent  teeth,  forked  tongue,  fiery 
crest,  armour,  claws,  and  coils  as  grisly  as  may  be ;  his  den  is  drawn,  and  all 
the  dead  bones  in  it,  and  all  the  savage  forest-country  about  it  far  and  wide ; 
we  have  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  the  end,  devouring,  ram- 
pant, victorious  over  whole  armies,  gorged  with  death ;  we  are  present  at  all 
the  preparations  for  his  attack,  see  him  receive  his  death-wound,  and  our 
anxieties  are  finally  becalmed  by  seeing  him  lie  peaceably  dead  on  his  back. 

"  All  the  time  we  have  never  got  into  the  dragon  heart,  we  have  never 
once  had  real  sense  of  the  creature's  being;  it  is  throughout  nothinff  but 
an  ugly  composition  of  claw  and  scale.  Now  take  up  Turner's  Jason,  (Liber 
Studiorum)  and  observe  how  the  imagination  can  concentrate  all  this,  and 
infinitely  more,  into  one  moment.  No  far  forest-country,  no  secret  path,  nor 
cloven  hills ;  nothing  but  a  gleam  of  pale  horizontal  sky,  that  broods  over 
pleasant  places  far  away,  and  sends  in,  through  the  wild  overgrowth  of  the 
thicket,  a  ray  of  broken  daylight  into  the  hopeless  pit  No  flaunting  plumes 
nor  brandished  lances,  but  stem  purpose  in  the  turn  of  the  crestless  helmet, 
visible  victory  in  the  drawing  back  of  the  prepared  right  arm  behind  the 
steady  point.     No  more  claws,  nor  teeth,  nor  manes,  nor  stinging  tails.     We 

^  [On  the  subject  of  Turner's  study  of  Morland  and  other  painters,  compare 
Modem  Painten,  voL  iiL  (Vol.  V.  pp.  407-40a).] 

'  [In  eds.  1-4  the  following  passage  occurred  in  place  of  the  sentence  given 
above : — 

'^l  have  not  seen  this  picture  for  several  years,  and  cannot,  in  its 
present  position,  see  it  at  all ;  but  I  remember  it  as  very  characteristic  of 
Turner's  increasing  power  in  his  first  period,  and  showing  high  imaginative 
fiumlties.  In  very  sunny  days  a  keen-eyed  spectator  may  discern,  even 
where  the  picture  hangs  now,  something  in  the  middle  of  it  like  the  arch 
of  an  ill-built  drain.  This  is  a  coil  of  the  dragon  beginning  to  unroll 
hhnself.  The  passage  .  .  ." 
The  position  of  the  picture  was  obviously  altered  between  the  issues  of  eds.  4  and  6.] 
'  [No.  461  in  the  Turner  water-colours.] 
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to  the  picture  itself,  and  will  perhaps  help  the  reader  to 
enter  better  into  Turner's  meaning.  It  should,  however,  be 
added,  that  this  i^owing  only  a  part  of  the  dragon's  body, 
and  thereby  increasing  our  awe,  is  one  of  the  instances  in 
¥rhich  Turner's  mysticism  first  developed  itself;  just  as  the 
entire  conception  is  the  first  notaUe  evidence  of  the  love  of 
horror  whidi  fcmned  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  his  mind     Of  which,  more  presently.^ 

472.  Calais  Pier*  (1808).* 

This  picture  is  the  first  which  bears  the  sign  manual 
and  sign  mental  of  Turner's  colossal  power.  The  "  Jason  ** 
might  have  been  painted  by  a  man  who  would  not,  in  the 
rest  of  his  career,  have  gone  beyond  Salvator.  But  here 
we  have  the  richest,  wildest,  and  most  difficult  composition 
— exquisite  appreciation  of  form  and  eflTect  in  sea  and  sky 
— and  the  first  indication  of  colour,  properly  so  called,  in 
the  fish.t    This  makes  the  picture  of  immense  importance 

have  the  dragon,  like  everythiDg  else,  by  the  middle.  We  need  see  no  more 
of  him.  All  his  horror  is  in  that  fearfal,  slow,  griding  upheaval  of  the  single 
coiL  Spark  after  spark  of  it,  ring  after  ring,  is  sUding  into  the  light,  the 
slow  glitter  steals  along  him  step  by  step,  broader  and  broader,  alighting 
of  funeral  lamps  one  by  one,  quicker  and  quicker ;  a  moment  more  and  he 
is  out  upcm  us,  all  crash  and  blase,  among  those  broken  trunks ;— but  he  will 
be  nothing  then  to  what  he  is  now."     [Vol.  IV.  pp.  259,  260.] 

*  Turner's  title  of  this  picture,  in  the  Academy  Catalogue  of  1803,  was 
''Calais  Rer,  with  French  Poissardes  preparing  for  sea,  an  English  packet 
arriving."  An  elaborate  engraving  was  undertaken  from  it  by  Mr.  Lupton, 
and  was  carried  forward  with  infoite  patience  nearly  to  completion,  when 
Turner  got  tired  of  his  own  composition ;  doubled  the  height  of  the  sails, 
pushed  some  of  the  boats  further  apart,  and  some  nearer  together;  intro* 
dnced  half-a-dozen  more ;  and  at  last  brought  the  whole  thing  into  irrepar- 
able confusion — ^in  which  it  was  left.  Any  person  happening  to  possess  a 
proof  of  this  plate  in  its  later  states,  will  be  much  edified  by  comparing  it 
with  the  picture.' 

f  The  reader  will  find  an  important  anecdote,  touching  upon  these  fish^ 
in  my  pamphlet  on  Pre-Raphaelitism.  I  owe  it  to  Mr.  Lupton:  but  have 
made  a  mistake  respecting  the  time  during  which  Turner  had  lost  sif^t  of 

1  [Sfbe  below,  p.  lia] 

*  n^or  other  rtferences  to  this  pietore,  seepp.  107, 110,  111  n.,  152, 170  n.,  283, 4ia] 
>  [See  note  on  Pre-RaphaeUiism,  §  43,  in  Vol.  Xll.  p.  d7a] 
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in  the  history  of  Turner's  progress ;  for  the  rest  of  it  is  still 
painted  nearly  on  the  old  Wilsonian  principles:  that  is  to 
say,  the  darics  are  all  exaggerated  to  bring  out  the  lights; 
(the  post,  for  instance,  in  the  foreground,  is  nearly  coal 
black,  relieved  only  with  brown) — all  the  shadows  are  coal 
black, — and  the  greys  oi  the  sky  sink  almost  into  night 
effect.  And  observe,  this  is  not  with  any  intention  of 
giving  an  impressive  effisct  of  violent  storm.  It  is  very 
squally  and  windy;  but  the  fishing-boats  are  going  to  sea, 
and  tiie  packet  is  coming  in  in  her  usual  way,  and  the 
flat  fish  are  a  topic  of  principal  interest  on  the  pier.  No- 
body is  frightened,  and  there  is  no  danger.  The  sky  is 
black  only  because  Turner  did  not  yet  generally  know 
how  to  bring  out  light  otherwise  than  by  contrast.  But 
in  those  aforesaid  flat  fish,  light  is  coming  in  another  way : 
by  colour  and  gradation.  Note  the  careftil  loading  and 
crumbling  of  the  paint  to  the  focus  of  light  in  the  nearer 
one;  and  the  peariy  playing  colour  in  the  others. 

It  may  be  well  to  advise  the  reader  that  the  "Eng- 
lish packet*'  is  the  cutter  in  the  centre,  entering  the  har- 
bour; else  he  might  perhaps  waste  some  time  in  trying 
to  discover  the  Princess  Mavd  or  Princess  AUce  through 
the  gloom  on  the  left.  The  figures  throughout  will  rqpay 
examination;  none  are  without  individuality  and  interest. 
It  will  be  observed,  perhaps,  that  the  fisherman  at  the 
stem  of  the  boat  just  pushing  from  the  pier,  seems  un- 
reasonably excited  in  bidding  adieu  to  his  wife,  who  looks 
down  to  him  over  the  parapet ;  but  if  the  spectator  closdy 
examines  the  dark  bottle  which  he  shakes  at  her,  he  will 
find  she  has  given  it  him  only  half  full  of  Cognac.  She 
has  kept  the  rest  in  her  own  flask. 

The  sky  is  throughout  very  noble,  as  wdl  as  the  indi- 
cation of   space    of  horizon    beyond   the   bowsprit   of   the 

his  own  picture  before  the  circunntance  took  pUce.  I  should  have  written 
"  several  years  "  instead  of  "  several  months."  ^ 

1  [See,  again,  Pr^-BapkoMUm,  §  43  (V<^  XII.  pi  378),  and  oompare  ibid,,  pp.  380- 
381.] 
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vessel  outside  the  harbour.  In  a  dark  day  the  finer  pas- 
sages on  this  side  of  the  picture  are,  however,  quite  in- 
visible. 

476.  Shipwreck  (1805). 

I  cannot  find  any  record  of  the  exhibition  of  this  picture, 
and  take  its  date,  therefore,  on  the  authority  of  the  published 
catalogue.^  There  appears,  however,  to  be  about  as  mudi 
as  two  years  would  give  of  difference  in  style  between  this 
and  the  ** Calais  Pier**;  the  principal  changes  being  in  the 
more  delicate  and  mysterious  grey,  instead  of  the  ponderous 
blackness ;  and  the  evidently  more  stem  and  pathetic  temper 
of  the  maturing  mind. 

Although  tfiere  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  the  present 
position  of  this  picture — as  of  all  the  rest — ^there  is,  in  this 
one  instance,  an  advantage  in  its  nearness  to  a  characteristic 
work  of  Turner's  late  period,  so  that  we  may  learn  much 
from  a  compariscm  of  the  two.  Stand  a  little  towards  the 
centre  of  the  room,  where  you  can  look  alternately  from 
the  "Shipwreck**  to  the  "Phryne"  (522),*  and  consider  the 
general  diaracter  of  each  subject  In  the  first,  there  is  the 
utmost  anxiety  and  distress  of  which  human  life  is  capable : 
in  the  second,  the  utmost  recklessness  and  rapture.  In  the 
first,  a  multitude's  madness  in  despair:  in  the  second,  a 
multitude's  madness  in  delight.  In  the  first,  the  Nature  is 
an  infiinity  of  cloud  and  condenmation :  in  the  second,  an 
infinity  of  light  and  beneficence.  In  the  first,  the  work  of 
man  is  in  its  lowest  humiliation  —  the  wreck  disappearing 
from  the  sea  like  a  passing  shadow :  in  the  second,  the  work 
of  man  is  in  its  utmost  pride ;  in  endlessness  of  accumula- 
tion, and  perfectness  of  persistence ;  temple  beyond  temple, 
pillar   above   pillar,   tower   crowning  tower;  a  imiverse   of 

^  [The  |iictiire  was  not  exhibited.  It  was  originally  purchased  by  Sir  John 
Fleming  Leioester,  afterwards  Lord  de  Tabley,  and  was  sobeequently  exchanged  by 
him  for  the  ''San  Rising  in  a  Mist"  (No.  479) ;  which  latter  picture  Turner  after- 
wards boo^t  back,  in  onler  to  include  it  among  his  beanest  to  the  nation :  it  was 
<Hie  of  the  two  which  were  always  to  hang  beside  two  by  Claude  (see  above,  p.  xxix.).] 

*  (The  ''Phryne"  is  no  longer  in  the  Natimial  Gallery.  It  has  been  sent  to 
Oldham.] 
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triumphal  Peace.  Time,  in  the  first,  has  death  and  life  in 
its  every  moment:  in  the  second,  it  exists  only  to  be 
laughed  away.  Here,  the  ocean  waves  are  playing  with  a 
ship  of  war:  there,  two  dogs  are  playing  with  a  crystal 
baU.  And,  in  the  one  picture,  the  pleasant  boughs  wave, 
and  the  sim  lightens,  and  the  buildings  open  their  glorious 
gates  upon  the  track  of  guilt :  and,  in  the  other,  the  sea 
asks  for,  and  the  heavens  cdlow,  the  doom  of  those  in  whom 
we  know  no  evil. 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  forcing  the  meaning  of  these 
two  pictures.  They  were  not  indeed  painted  with  any 
thought  of  their  comparison  or  opposition ;  but  they  indi- 
cate two  opposite  phases  of  the  painter  s  mind,  and  his 
bitter  and  pitying  grasp  of  this  world's  ways.  The  "  Ship- 
wreck" is  one  only  of  many,  in  which  he  strove  to  speak 
his  sympathy  with  the  mystery  of  human  pain.  The  other 
is  definitely  painted  as  an  expression  of  the  triumph  of 
Guilt.  Do  not  think  those  two  dogs  playing  witti  the 
crystal  ball  are  meaningless.  Dogs  don't  usually  play  with 
crystal  balls.  Turner  intended  you  to  notice  them  specially. 
They  mean  the  lower  or  sensual  part  of  human  nature, 
plajdng  with  the  World.  Look  how  the  nearest  one,  the 
graceful  greyhounds  leaps  at  itl — ^watch  its  wild  toss  and 
fairy  fragility  of  colour:  then  look  out  on  that  illimitable 
space  of  comics  and  palaces,  into  which  the  troop  of  flying 
girls  are  rushing  downl  That  is  the  world  which  Phr3me 
plays  with.  Turner  never  painted  such  another  distance 
for  infinity  or  for  completeness:  observe,  none  of  these 
palaces  are  in  ruins;  Turner  liked  ruins  for  his  own  part, 
but  Fluyne  did  not.  She  would  have  built  Thebes  again 
if  they  would  have  let  her ;  ^  she  was  not  one  to  go  the  way 
of  ruins.  And  if  you  still  doubt  his  meaning,  look  to  the 
Academy  Catalogue  of  1888,  and  you  will  find  a  sentence 

1  [The  refusal  of  the  offer  ii  told  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  zzxiv.  8).  She  offered  to  rebuild 
at  her  own  expense  the  city  of  Thebes  which  Alexander  had  destroyed,  prorided  that 
this  inscription  was  placed  on  the  walls  :  Alexander  diruit,  eed  meretris  Phryne  r^/hctt. 
Both  this  story,  ana  that  of  .Sschines'  birth,  are  set  out  in  the  Cflaeeical  Dictionary 
of  Lempri^re^  a  work  with  which  Turner  was  fiimiliar.    It  is  often  objected  that 
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added  to  the  account  of  the  picture.*  "  Phiyne  going  to  the 
bath  as  V^ius.  IJemosthenes  taunted  by  jEscfdnes;^ — ^Note 
that; — ^the  man  who  could  have  saved  Greece  taunted  by 
the  son  of  the  harlot  I  * 

There  is  something  very  strange  and  sorrowful  in  the 
way  Turner  used  to  hint  only  at  these  under  meanings  of 
his ;  leaving  us  to  find  them  out,  helplessly ;  and  if  we  did 
not  find  them  out,  no  word  more  ever  came  from  him.' 
Down  to  the  grave  he  went,  sil^it.  "  You  cannot  read  me ; 
you  do  not  care  for  me;  let  it  all  pass;  go  your  ways." 

Touching  the  actual  painting  of  the  figures  in  thi^ 
"Phryne,"  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,*  our  busi- 
ness, now,  being  with  the  "  Shipwreck " ;  in  which,  however, 
note  for  future  animadversicm,  that  the  crew  of  the  nearer 
boat  prove  infinitely  more  power  of  figure-painting  than 
ever  landscape  painter  showed  before.  Look  close  into  it : 
coarse  it  may  be;  but  it  ccnnes  very  nearly  up  to  Hogarth 
in  power  of  expressicm.  Look  at  that  ghastly  woman's  face 
and  those  helpless  arms ;  and  the  various  torpor  and  terror, 
and  desolate  agony,  crushed  and  drenched  down  among  the 
rending  planks  and  rattling  oars.  Think  a  little  over  your 
^landsci^>es  with  figures."  Hunt  up  your  solitary  fishermen 
on  river  banks;  your  Canaletto  and  Guardi*  crowds  in  pro- 
jecting dominoes  and  triangular  hats;  your  Claudesque 
nymphs  and  warriors;  your  modem  picturesque  groups  of 

Tomer  had  no  deep  mjthologicel  meenings  in  his  clawirel  compoeitionfl,  for  that 
Lem|»iere  was  his  only  aooroe  of  inspiration.  Sach  criticism  shows  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  that  oook,  for  the  author  nearly  always  adds  to  his  bald  yersions 
of  the  myths  an  inter|Nretation,  according  to  his  lights,  of  their  physical  and  moral 
meanings.] 

^  fl^e  "  sentence"  was  the  title  giyen  to  the  picture  bj  Turner  in  the  catalogue. 
The  picture  is  <tf  an  extensiye  landsnpe  with  some  magnificent  baths  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  a  crowd  of  figures  in  Hm  foreground ;  among  them  Phrjme  as  Venus 
is  cmispicuous  in  her  chariot  to  the  extreme  right.  Demosthenes  and  JEschines  are 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  foreground.  The  figures  thus  supply  two  illustrations 
of  ''the  triumph  of  guilt"— the  r«iown  of  Phryne,  the  courtesan ;  the  taunting  of 
Demosthenes  by  JSschines,  a  harlot's  son.] 

>  pemoethMies,  De  Conma,  §  166  (Bekktf  ).] 

'  [Compare  what  Rusldn  says  of  Turner,  ''as  silent  as  a  granite  crest,"  in 
Mcdem  FamUn,  yoL  iy.  (VoL  VI.  p.  276).] 

«  ^  below,  p.  161.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Francesco  Guaidi  (17l2-17d3)»  see  Modem  P^tmters, 
yoL  y.  pt  ix.  ch.  L  §  3.] 
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striped  petticoats  and  scarlet  cloaks;  and  see  whether  you 
can  find  one  piece  of  true  human  action  and  emotion  drawn 
as  that  boat's  crew  is,  before  you  allow  yourself  again  to 
think  that  Turner  could  not  paint  figures.  Whether  he 
always  xvould  paint  them  or  not  is  another  question* 

The  sea  painting,  in  both  this  and  the  *' Calais  Pier,** 
is,  I  think,  much  over-rated.  It  is  wonderful  in  rendering 
action  of  wave ;  but  neither  the  lustre  of  surface  nor  nature 
of  the  foam — still  less  of  the  spray— are  marked  satis£eu^- 
torily.  Through  his  whole  life,  Turner's  drawing  of  large 
waves  left  them  deficient  in  lustre  and  liquidity;  and  this 
was  the  more  singular,  because  in  calm  or  moely  rippled 
water,  no  one  ever  rendered  lustre  w  clearness  so  cardPully. 
But  his  S3rmpathies  (and  he  sympathised  with  everything) 
were  given  to  the  rage  of  the  wave,  not  to  its  shining ;  and 
as  he  traced  its  toss  and  writhe,  he  n^lected  its  glow. 
The  want  of  true  foam  drawing  is  a  worse  fault;  none  of 
the  white  touches  in  these  seas  have,  in  the  least,  the  con- 
struction or  softness  of  foam;  and  there  is  no  sfu^y  any- 
where. In  reality,  in  such  a  sea  as  this  of  the  shipwreck, 
the  figures  even  in  the  nearest  boat  would  have  been  visible 
only  in  dim  fragments  through  the  mist  of  spray;  and 
yeasty  masses  of  spume  would  have  been  hanging  about 
the  breakers  like  folds  of  cloth,  and  fluttering  and  fliidbing 
on  the  wind  like  flights  of  birds.  Turner  was  still  dose 
bound  by  the  old  theories  of  the  sea;  and,  though  he  had 
looked  at  it  long  enough  to  know  the  run  and  the  leap  of 
it,  dared  not  yet  lay  tiie  foam  on  its  lips.  He  did  better 
afterwards;  (see  No.  580).^ 

But  there  is  a  worse  fault  in  this  ^pwreck  than  the 
want  of  spray.  Nobody  is  wet.  Every  figure  in  that  boat 
is  as  dry  as  if  they  all  were  travelling  by  waggon  through 
the  inland  counties.  There  is  no  sense,  in  the  first  place, 
of  their  clothes  clinging  to  their  bodies ;  and,  in  the  second 

1  [Eds.  1-4  omit  the  words  iu  brackets  aud  proceed  with  the  aecount  of  No.  630, 
to  be  found  further  on  in  this  edition  (p.  161),  ''In  the  year  1842  ...  I  wii^ 
the/d  been  in  it"  The  anecdote  supplied  by  Mr.  Kingaley  is,  however,  omitted 
in  eds.  l'-4  (see  below,  pp.  161-162}.] 
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]dace,  no  sui&ce  is  reflective.  When  smooth  things  are 
wet,  thej  shine;  wood  becomes  as  reflective  as  a  mirror; 
and,  therefore,  when  we  see  that  the  knee  of  the  boy  who 
lies  down  <m  the  box  to  catch  at  some  one  over  the  boat's 
side,  casts  no  reflection  on  the  wood,  the  whole  of  the 
scene  becomes  purely  mjrthical  and  visionary:  and  it  is  no 
IcHiger  a  sea,  but  some  coiling,  white,  dry  material  in  which 
the  boat  is  imbedded.  Throughout  the  work,  the  firm, 
black  shadows,  unbroken  by  any  flashes  of  lustre,  and  the 
dead  greys,  unmingled  with  any  reflected  or  glancing  colour, 
are  equally  inconsistent  with  the  possibility  of  anything's 
being  wet. 

Nothing  can  show  more  distinctly  the  probationary  state 
of  Turner's  mind  at  the  period ;  he  had  not  yet  be^  able 
to  quit  himself  of  the  old  types  in  any  one  way — had  not 
even  got  so  &r  as  to  understand  that  the  sea  was  a  damp 
dem^it.  I  used  once  to  think  Homer's  phrase,  ''wet 
water,"  ^  somewhat  tautological ;  but  I  see  that  he  was  right, 
and  that  it  takes  time  to  understand  the  fact."*^ 

*  Writing  lately  to  my  friend  Mr.  Brierly^  (with  whose  most  £idthful 
and  brilliant  drawings  of  our  navy  in  the  Baltic  the  public  are  already  so 
fiumiliar),  in  order  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  the  ships  in  the 
''Calais  Pier/'  I  alluded  to  this  singular  defect  in  both  the  sea  pieces.  The 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Brieriy's  note  in  reply  n  most  valuable  and 
suggestive: — 

''Your  remark  about  nobody  being  wet  caused  me  to  look  again  more 
particularly  at  the  '  Shipwreck/  when  another  idea  also  occurred  to  me.  In 
anything  of  a  breeae,  and  particularly  half  a  gale  of  wind^  as  we  have  here, 
the  lower  parts  of  idl  sails  of  such  boats  as  these  get  thoroughly  wetted 
by  the  spny  dashing  into  them,  so  that  the  upper  canvas  Mng  dry,  n 
several  shades  lighter,  and  greyer  or  cooler,  than  the  wet  portion;  always 
excepting  when  there  has  been  heavy  rain  to  wet  the  sails  equally.  This 
will  strike  you  in  any  ordinary  breeay  weather,  when  you  see  boats  knock- 
ing about  at  Spithead,  and  if  the  sun  is  shining  through  the  sails,  the 
transparent  wet  parts  give  a  very  beautiful  eflfect." 

Not  only  has  Turner  missed  this  effect  in  the  "Calais  Pier"— when  the 
weather  is  just  the  thing  for  it  (I  think  we  might  frirly  suppose  in  the 
"Shipwreck**  the  sails  to  be  wet  all  over) — ^but  I  remember  no  instance  of 

1  [{rfp6m  Sdmp,  Od^mt^,  iv.  46a] 

*  [sir  Oswald  Brieriv  (1817-1894)  was  prMsnt,  ss  the  guest  of  Keppel,  at  all 
the  operations  of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Baltic  In  1856  he  paUished  a  series  of 
fifteen  large  Hthomplis  executed  from  his  drawings.  Brierly  was  appointed  marine 
painter  to  Queen  ^ctoria  in  1874,  and  was  knighted  in  1886.] 
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With  all  these  drawbacks  (which  I  dwell  upon  in  order 
more    eflfectually   to    overthrow   the    idea    of    these    being 


Fig.i 


Turner's   greatest  works,   and   this    his    greatest   style  —  a 
notion  gravely  interfering  with  our  power  of  judging  any 

Turner's  seizing  it  in  any  subsequent  picture — so  much  did  the  old  con- 
ventionalism weigh  upon  him. 

I  owe  to  Mr.  Brierly^  however,  not  only  the  pointing  out  of  this  error, 
but  of  a  principal  beauty  in  the  sea  of  the  "  Shipwreck  " — the  exact  truth, 
namely,  of  the  lines  of  the  tvake  of  the  large  boat  nmning  back  to  the  left 
from  her  stem.     Very  few  painters  would  have  noticed  these. 
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of  his  work)— with  all  these  drawbacks  and  shortcomings, 
the  work  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  had  been  done 
before.  The  reader  may  perhaps  have  some  pleasure  in 
comparing  Claude's  idea  of  a  shipwreck  with  Turner's.  The 
woodcut  on  the  preceding  page — a  facsimile  of  a  shipwreck 
in  the  Liber  Veritatis* — ^will  enable  him  to  do  so  at  his 
ease.  As,  however,  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  elucidate 
the  meaning  of  Turner  verbally,  perhaps  it  is  unfiur  to  Claude 
to  leave  him  wholly  unexplained.  The  following  references 
may  assist  the  reader  in  making  out  the  subject : — 

#.— The  thin. 
m,  m. — ^Masts  of  the  thip^  entirely  denuded  of  rigging  hy  the  violence  of  the  gale, 
r. — ^The  rock,  on  which  the  ship  has  stmck  so  violently  that  she  hM  broken  mm 
end  entirely  off,  the  rest  of  her  remaining  quite  oninjured. 
a,  6.-~The  sea. 

«. — An  enraptored  passenger,  who  has  escaped  from  the  ahin. 
e. — ^The  captain,  who  has  seen  everything  oat  of  the  ship,  and  is  preparing  to 
follow  the  enraptared  passenger. 
w, «.— The  wind. 


477.  The  Goddess  of  Discord  in  the  Gardens  of 

THE  HESPERIDESt    (1806).* 

In  the  year  1802,  Turner  seems  to  have  visited  Swit- 
zerlsnd  for  the  first  time ;  up  to  that  date,  no  Swiss  subject 
appears  in  the  catalogues  as  having  been  exhibited  by  him ; 
but  in  1808,  besides  the  Calais  Pier,  we  find  **24.  Bon- 
neville, Savoy,  with  Mont  Blanc.  110.  The  Opening  of 
the  Festival  of  the  Vintage  at  Ma^on.  287.  Chftteau  de 
St.  Michael,  Bonneville,  Savoy.  884.  St.  Hugo  denounc- 
ing vengeance  on  the  Shepherds  of  Cormayeur,  in  the  Val 
d'Aosta.    And  896.  Glacier  and  Source  of  the  Arveron**; 


♦  No.  72- 

t  Exhibited  at  the  British  Institntioii  in   1806,  under  the  title,  ''The 
Goddess  of  Discord  choosing  the  Apple  of  Contention  in  the  Osidens,"  etc. 

^  [For  a  farther  disensBion  of  this  pieture^  see  Modern  Pamten,  roL  y.  pt  iz. 
di.  z.,  ''The  Nereids'  Goard,^  and  Hate  78 ;  also  Lechcrm  en  Landmnxpe,  §§  89-71.] 
xm.  H 
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showing  with  what  enthusiasm  he  entered  on  the  new  fields 
opened  to  him  in  the  Alps. 

This  wonderful  picture  of  the  Hesperides  is,  however, 
the  first  composition  in  which  Turner  introduced  the  moun- 
tain knowledge  he  had  gained  in  his  Swiss  journey:  and 
it  is  a  combination  of  these  Swiss  experiences,  under  the 
guidance  of  Nicolas  Poussin,  whose  type  of  limdscape  has 
been  followed  throughout  Nearly  bH  the  faults  of  the 
picture  are  owing  to  Foussin ;  and  all  its  virtues  to  the  Alps. 
I  say  nearly  all  the  faults  of  the  picture,  because  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  charge  Foussin  wholly  with  its  sombre  colour, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  his  landscapes  are  beautifully  golden 
and  deep  blue.  Possibly  the  Goddess  of  Discord  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  matter;  and  the  shadow  of 
her  presence  may  have  been  cast  on  laurel  bough  and  golden 
fruit;  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  attribute  such  a  piece  of 
far-fetched  fancy  to  Turner  at  this  period ;  ^  and  I  suppose  it 
to  be  partly  owing  to  the  course  of  his  quiet  practice,  partly 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  more  sombre  pictures  of  Poussin 
rather  than  of  the  splendid  ones,  and  partly  to  the  continued 
influence  of  Wilson  and  Morland,  that  the  gard^i  of  the 
Hesperides  is  so  particularly  dull  a  place.  But  it  is  a  sorrow- 
ful fault  in  the  conception  that  it  should  be  so. 

Indeed,  unless  we  were  expressly  assured  of  the  fact,  I 
question  whether  we  should  have  found  out  that  these  were 
gardens  at  all,  as  they  have  the  appearance  rather  of  wild 
mountain  ground,  broken  and  rocky ;  with  a  pool  of  gloomy 
water ;  some  heavy  groups  of  trees,  of  the  species  grown  on 
Clapham  Common;  and  some  bushes  bearing  very  unripe 
and  pale  pippins  —  approaching  in  no  wise  the  beauty  of 
a  Devonshire  or  Normandy  orchard,  much  less  that  of  an 
orange  grove,  and,  least  of  all,  of  such  fruit  as  goddesses 
would  be  likely  to  quarrel  for. 

But  there  are  much  worse  errors  in  the  picture  than 
these.     We  may  grant  the  grey  colour  to  Turner's  system ; 

^  rin  the  last  volume  of  Modem  PairUen,  however,  Rmkiii  adopts  the  hypotheiie 
here  discarded :  see  pt  ix.  ch.  z.  §§  22,  23.] 
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we  may  accept  the  wild  ground  as  the  only  kind  of  garden 
which  would  be  probable  under  Atlas;  though  the  places 
which  Discord  se^,  and  the  dragons  guard,  are  ususJly  of 
a  nature  at  once  brighter  and  baser.  But  we  cannot  accept 
the  impossibilities  of  mountain  form  into  which  the  wretched 
system  of  Foussin*s  idealism  moulded  Turner's  memory  of 
the  Alps.  It  is  not  passible  that  hill  masses  on  this  scale, 
should  be  divided  into  these  simple,  steep,  and  stone-like 
forms.  Great  mountains,  however  bold,  are  always  fiill  of 
endless  fracture  and  detail,  and  indicate  on  the  brows  and 
edges  of  their  cli£Ps,  both  the  multitudinousness,  and  the 
deeply  wearing  continuance,  of  the  force  of  time,  and  stream, 
and  tempest  This  evidence  of  subdivision  and  prolonged 
endurance  is  always  more  and  more  distinct  as  the  scale 
increases;  the  simple  curves  which  are  true  for  a  thousand 
feet  are  felse  at  three  thousand,  and  falser  at  ten  thousand ; 
and  the  forms  here  adopted  by  Tmmer  are  not  mountain 
forms  at  all,  but  those  of  small  fragments  of  limestone,  with 
a  few  loose  stones  at  the  top  of  them,  magnified  by  mist  into 
mountains.  All  this  was  the  result  of  Idealism.  Nature's 
mountains  were  not  grand,  nor  broad,  nor  bold,  nor  steep 
enough.  Poussin  only  knew  what  they  should  be,  and  the 
Alps  must  be  rough-hewn  to  his  mind. 

Farther,  note  t^e  enormous  torrent  which  roars  down  be- 
hind the  dragon,  above  the  main  group  of  trees.  In  nature, 
that  torrent  would  have  worn  for  itse^  a  profound  bed,  fiill 
of  roundings  and  wrinkled  lateral  gulphs.  Here,  it  merely 
dashes  among  the  squared  stones  as  if  it  had  just  been  turned 
on  by  a  New  River  company.  And  it  has  not  only  had  no 
^fect  on  its  bed,  but  appears  quite  unable  to  find  its  way 
to  the  bottom,  for  we  see  nothing  more  of  it  after  it  has 
got  down  behind  the  tree  tops.  In  reality,  the  whole  valley 
beneath  would  have  been  filled  by  a  mass  of  rounded  stones 
and  debris  by  such  a  torrent  as  that. 

But  further.  When  the  streams  are  so  lively  in  the 
distance,  one  mi^t  at  least  expect  than  not  to  be  sti^- 
nant  in  the  for^^round,  and  if  we  may  have  no   orderly 
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gravel  walks,  nor  gay  beds  of  flowers  in  our  garden,  but 
only  large  stones  and  bushes,  we  might  surely  have  had 
the  pleasantness  of  a  clear  mountain  stream*  But  Foussin 
never  allowed  mountain  streams;  nothing  but  dead  water 
was  proper  in  a  classical  foregroimd ;  so  we  have  the  brown 
pool  with  a  water-lily  or  two,  and  a  conventional  fountain^ 
falling,  not  into  a  rocky  trough,  or  a  grassy  hollow,  but 
into  a  large  glass  bowl  or  tureen.  This  anticipation  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Soulages  collection,^  given  in  charge  to  the 
dragon  together  with  his  apples,  ''Glass,  with  care,"  is 
certainly  not  Poussin's  fault,  but  a  caprice  of  Turner's  own. 
In  the  published  catalogue*  the  reader  will  find  it  stated 
that  the  "  colour  and  texture  of  this  picture  are  as  rich  and 
sound  as  the  ideas  are  noble,  and  universally  intelligible/* 
The  ideas  are  noble  indeed;  for  the  most  part:— noble  in 
spite  of  Poussin,  and  intelligible  in  spite  of  Marlborough 
House  darkness;  but  the  statement  that  the  colour  is  rich 
only  shows  what  curious  ideas  people  in  general  have  about 
colour.  I  do  not  call  it  a  work  in  colour  at  all.  It  is  a 
simple  study  in  grey  and  brown,  heightened  with  a  red 
drapery,  and  cooled  with  a  blue  opening  in  the  sky.  But 
colour,  properly  so  called,  there  is  as  yet  none;  nothing 
but  the  usual  brown  trees  near,  grey  trees  far  off,  brown 
stonework,  and  black  shadow.  And  it  is  another  notable 
proof  of  the  terrible  power  of  precedent  on  the  strongest 
human  mind,  that  just  as  Vandevelde  kept  Turner  for 
twenty  years  from  seeing  that  the  sea  was  wet,*  so  Poussin 
kept  Turner  for  twenty  years  fix)m  seeing  that  the  Alps  were 
rosy,  and  that  grass  was  green.  It  would  be  a  wonderful 
lesson  for  us  all  if  we  could  for  a  moment  set  a  true  piece 
of  Swiss  foreground  and  mountain  beside  that  brown  shore 
and  those  barren  crags.    The  moss  arabesques  of  violet  and 

^  [The  Soulages  ooUeetion  of  worlu  of  decorstiTe  art,  subeequently  acquired  for 
the  South  KensiDgton  Muieam,  was  at  this  time  being  exhibited  at  Marlborough 
Housed 

^  [tlie  reference  is  to  the  unoflleial  catalogue  already  mentioned  in  the  note  to 
p.  102J 

»  [See  abore,  p.  111.] 
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silver;  the  delicate  springing  of  the  myrtille  leaves  along 
the  clefts  of  shade,  and  blue  bloom  of  their  half  seen  fruit ; 
the  rosy  flashes  of  rhododendron-flame  from  among  the  pine 
roots,  and  their  crests  of  crimson,  sharp  against  the  deep 
Alpine  air,  from  the  ridges  of  grey  rock ;  the  gentian's  peace 
of  pale,  inefiable  azure,^  as  if  strange  stars  had  been  made 
for  earth  out  of  the  blue  light  of  heaven;  the  soft  spaces 
of  mountain  grass,  for  ever  young,  over  which  the  morning 
dew  is  dashed  so  deep  that  it  looks,  under  the  first  long 
sun-rays,  like  a  white  veil  falling  folded  upon  the  hills; 
wreathing  itself  soon  away  into  silvery  tresses  of  cloud, 
braided  in  and  out  among  the  pines,  and  leaving  all  the  fair 
glades  and  hillocks  warm  with  the  pale  green  glow  of  grassy 
life,  and  whispering  with  lapse  of  everlasting  springs.  In- 
finite tenderness  mingled  with  this  infinite  power,  and  the 
{ax  away  summits,  alternate  pearl  and  purple,  ruling  it  from 
their  stainless  rest.  A  time  came  when  the  human  heart, 
whose  openings  we  are  watching,  could  fed  these  things, 
but  we  must  not  talk  too  much  of  its  achievements  yet 

There  is,  however,  one  image  in  the  landscape  which, 
in  its  kind,  is  as  noble  as  may  be — ^the  dragon  that  guards 
and  darkens  it ;  a  goodly  watch-tower  he  has ;  and  a  goodly 
pharos  he  will  make  of  it  at  midnight,  when  the  fire  glares 

1  [A  letter  ligned  ''  Y.  L.  Y."  appeared  in  the  Athenmim  of  February  7,  1867,  in 
whkh  this  expreteion  was  criticised.  The  following  reply  from  Rnakin  appeared  in 
tiie  AiktHmm  of  February  14, 1857  :— 

"THE  GENTIAN 

''  Dbcmark  Hill,  JM.  10. 

"  If  your  correspondent '  Y.  L.  Y.'  will  take  a  little  trouble  in  inquiring 
into  the  history  of  the  gentian,  he  will  find  that,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
other  fiowers,  there  are  many  spedea  of  it.  He  knows  the  dark  blue  gentian 
(Oeniiana  aeauHi)  because  it  grows,  under  proper  cultivation,  as  healthily 
in  England  as  on  the  Alna.  And  he  has  not  seoi  the  pale  blue  gentian 
(Qentuma  tiema)  shaped  like  a  star,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  sky,  because 
that  fiower  grows  unwillin^^lv.  if  at  all,  except  on  its  native  rocks.  I  con- 
sider it,  therefore,  as  speciaUy  characteristic  of  Alpine  scenery,  while  its 
beauty,  to  my  mind,  fitr  exceeds  that  of  the  darker  species. 

''I  hare,  etc., 

"J.  RUSKDC." 

The  letter  has  previously  been  reprinted  in  Arrowi  ^  the  Ckacef  1880,  vol  L  p.  304. 
Far  Raskin's  love  of  the  gentian,  see  VoL  IL  p.  431.] 
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hottest  from  the  eyes  of  the  ghastly  sentmel.  There  is 
somethmg  very  wonderful,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  anticipa- 
tion, by  Turner,  of  the  grandest  reaches  of  recent  inquiry 
into  the  form  of  the  dragons  of  the  old  earth.  I  do  not 
know  at  what  period  the  first  hints  were  given  of  the  exist- 
ence of  their  remains;  but  certainly  no  definite  statements 
of  their  probable  forms  were  given  either  by  Buckland,  Owen, 
or  Conybeare^  before  1815;  yet  this  saurian  of  Tinner's  is 
very  nearly  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  model  of  the  Igua^ 
nodon,  now  the  guardian  of  the  Hesperian  Gardens  of  the 
Cr3rstal  Palace,  wings  only  excepted,  which  are,  here,  almost 
accurately,  those  of  a  pterodactyle.  The  instinctive  grasp 
which  the  healthy  imagination  takes  of  possible  truth,  even 
in  its  wildest  flights,  was  never  more  marvellously  de- 
monstrated.''^ 

I  am  very  anxious  to  get  this  picture  hung  in  better 
light,  in  order  that  the  expression  of  the  dragon's  head  may 
be  well  seen,  and  all  the  mighty  articulations  of  his  body, 
rolling  in  great  iron  waves,  a  cataract  of  coiling  strength 
and  crashing  armour,  down  among  the  mountain  rents.* 
Fancy  him  moving,  and  the  roaring  of  the  ground  under 
his  rings;  the  grinding  down  of  the  rocks  by  his  toothed 
whorls;  the  skeleton  glacier  of  him  in  thunderous  march, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  hills  rising  round  him  like  smoke, 
and  encompassing  him  like  a  curtain  1 

I  have  already  alluded'  to  the  love  of  the  terrible  gro- 
tesque which  mingled  in  no  small  measure  with  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  Tinner's  mind,  as  it  did  in  Tintoret's.     The 

*  Compare  Modem  Painters,  voL  iii.  ch.  viii.  ^  12,  etc.  [Vol.  V.  pp. 
141  ieq.] 

1  [For  Backland,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  211 ;  for  Sir  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  (1804-1892), 
see  siiame  and  LiHe$,  §  33 ;  his  published  researches  on  the  subject  here  in  question 
date  from  1840  <mwM^.  Williun  Daniel  Conybeare  (1787-1857}>  ffeologist  and  Dean 
of  Llandaff  (fiither  of  W.  J.  Conybeare,  joint  author  of  the  Life  qfSt.  Paul),  was  the 
first  to  describe  the  ichthj^aiaunu,  in  the  Oeological  Society**  Trantaetiam,  1822. 
pp.  6S&-694.  The  iguanodm  was  diseoTered  by  Gideon  Algernon  Mantell  (1790-1862) 
Ui  1825  (PhUotapMoal  TramacHaM,  cxv.  179).1 

'  [The  picture  is  now  hung  '*  on  the  line.  ] 

*  [See  above,  p.  105.] 
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reader  will  find  farther  inquiries  into  this  subject  in  the 
dghth  chi^ter  of  the  third  volume  of  Modem  Painters^  and 
I  need  only  notice  here  the  peculiar  naiuralne^  which  there 
is  in  Turner's  grotesque,  and  the  thirst  for  largeness  which 
diaracterizes  his  conception  of  animals  as  well  as  landscapes. 
No  seipent  or  dragon  was  ever  conceived  before,  either  so 
vast,  or  so  probable,  as  these  of  the  Jason  and  Hesperides,  or 
the  Python  of  No.  488  (see  note  on  the  picture),  while  the 
^^R]2{Mih,  the  Daughter  of  Aiah***  (464)  shows  the  same 
grasp  of  terror  exerted  in  another  direction,  and  connecting 
the  English  landscape  painter,  bred  as  he  was  in  the  cold 
and  severe  classical  school,  with  the  Grerman  interpreters  of 
fimtastic  or  pathetic  superstition. 


488.  Greenwich  HospriAL  (1809). 

I  never  know  whether  most  to  venerate  or  lament  the 
strange  impartiality  of  Turner's  mind,  and  the  vast  cadence 
of  subjects  in  which  he  was  able  to  take  interest.  Who 
could  have  supposed  that  a  man  capable  of  climbing  those 
crags  of  Atlas,  would  be  found  next  year  sauntering  in 
Greenwich  Park : '  that  from  the  fiery  dragon  he  would  have 
turned  to  peaceful  fawns  and  hinds — ^from  the  rolling  of  the 
Atlantean  storm-cloud,  to  the  smoke  of  London  chinmeys 
— from  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  to  the  Cider  Cellar. 
So  it  is,  however.  He  does  not  show  one  whit  less  care, 
patience,  or  exertion  of  power  in  painting  this  reach  of  the 
river  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  than  that  cataract  down  the 
cliff  of  dragons:  nay,  in  some  respects,  the  Deptford  dis- 
tance is  more  elaborate,  and  cerbdnly  the  more  skilful, 
for  Turner  at  this  time  understood  it  better.  But  what  a 
sorrowful  matter  it  is,  that  the  man  who  could  paint  thus 
was  allowed  to  divide  his  strength  between  vulgarity  of  fSoct 

1  Pn  this  edHioD,  Vol  V.  pp.  130-148.] 

s  rNow  exhibited  «t  lirerpool.] 

*  rCooipere  what  is  said  on  this  sahject  in  The  Hofhomn  ^  Bnglmkd,  ebofre, 

P^W,61.^ 
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and  gracefulness  of  fiction;  that  he  was  permitted  so  long 
to  think  that  in  order  to  be  fine,  it  was  necessary  to  be 
false ;  and  that  no  one  had  sense  or  feeling  enough  to  say 
to  him,  *^  Paint  me  the  Rhone  as  truly  as  you  have  painted 
the  Thames — and  the  Simplon  as  you  have  punted  Rich- 
mond Hill — and  Rouen  Cathedral  as  you  have  painted 
Greenwich  Hospital!"  He  found  his  way  at  last  to  these 
things :  but  not  till  many  and  many  a  year  had  been  wasted 
on  Greenwich  and  Bligh  Sands/ 

485.  Abingdon,  BERKsmnE  (1810?). 

A  very  beautiful  example  of  the  painter's  most  skilful 
work  in  his  first  period :  the  main  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
it  being  the  dignity  of  the  simplest  objects,  when  truly 
painted,  under  partial  concealment  by  aerial  efiects.  They 
must  be  truly  painted,  observe,  first ;  the  forms  given  must 
be  studied  with  exquisite  care,  but  veiled  as  far  as  is  needful 
to  give  them  largeness  and  mystery. 

To  so  singular  an  extent  will  the  forms  of  things  come 
out  gradually  through  the  mist,  as  you  look  long  at  Turner's 
efiects  of  this  kind,  that  many  of  his  admirers  have  thought 
that  he  painted  the  whole  scene  first  with  all  its  details, 
and  then  threw  the  mist  over  it  But  it  is  not  so;  and  it 
cannot  be  done  so:  all  efibrts  to  copy  Turner  on  such  a 
plan  will  end  in  total  discomfiture.  The  misty  effect  is  in- 
deed partly  given  by  breaking  one  colour  over  another ;  but 
the  forms  of  objects  are  not  thus  rendered  indistinct ;  if  th^ 
were,  the  picture  would  look  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  over 

i  [Edt.l-4add:— 

^'  It  it  of  no  use  to  write  any  notes  on  this  picture  where  it  is  hung  at 

rreeent     I  value  Turners  as  mueh  as  most  neople^  and  am  fkr-sighted ;  bat 
literally  would  not  give  five  pounds  for  that  picture  of  Greenwich^  if  to 
its  possession  were  annexed  the  condition  that  it  was  to  be  hung  six  feet 
above  the  eye — much  less  if  it  were  condemned  to  such  a  position  as  it  is  in 
at  present" 
The  picture  is  now  hung  ''on  the  line."    The  same  subject  was  treated  in  Liber 
Skidiarum,     The  oiigima  drawing  for  the  plate  is  No.  493  in  the  water-colour 
eoUection  at  the  National  Gallery.J 
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with  blue  paint  accidentally,  after  it  was  finished,  and  every 
spectator  would  wish  to  clear  ofi^  the  upper  colour  and  see 
what  was  underneath.  The  misty  appearance  is  given  by 
resolvedly  confusing,  altering,  or  denying  the  form  at  the 
moment  of  painting  it ;  and  the  virtue  of  the  work  is  in  the 
painter's  having  perfectly  clear  and  sharp  conception  of  all 
that  he  chooses  to  compose,  alter,  or  deny :  so  that  his  very 
confusion  becomes  suggestive — his  alteration  decorative — and 
his  denial  affirmative :  and  it  is  because  there  is  an  idea  with 
and  in — ^not  under— ev&ry  touch,  that  we  find  the  objects 
rising  into  existence  as  we  gaze. 

487.  Cattle  in  Wateb  (1811  ?)/ 

I  imagine  this  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in 
which  Turner  made  a  sttidy  in  oiL*  The  subject  was  com- 
pleted afterwards  in  a  careful,  though  somewhat  coarse 
drawing,  which  defines  the  Norman  window  in  the  ruined 
wall,  and  is  one  of  many  expressions  of  Turner's  feeling  of 
the  contrast  between  the  pure  rustic  life  of  our  own  day, 
and  the  pride  and  terror  of  the  past'  This  idea  was  more 
developed  in  the  Liber  Studiorum  subject  of  the  crypt  of 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  with  the  cows  Ijring  down  under  the  pillars, 
by  the  stagnant  pool;  again,  in  the  Norham  Castle  of  the 
Liber  Studiorum,  (nearly  duplicated  in  the  Norham  of  the 
River  Scenery):  and  again  in  the  Winchelsea  Gate  of  the 
Liber  StudiorunL^  In  France,  churches  are  constantly  turned 
into  corn-markets :  *  we  in  England  are  content  with  turning 
castles  into  cow-houses. 

^  [Now  removed  to  the  Corporatioii  Gallery  at  Sheffield.  The  fnU  title  is  '^A 
Riiiii.  Cattle  in  Water.  A  Sketch.  ETeQing";  and  the  dimennont  are  1  foot 
11^  inehet  high  hy  2  feet  ^  inches  wide.] 

*  [For  other  studies  in  oil,  see  helow,  pp.  266,  367.  Turner  used  to  say  that  he 
did  not  like  sketching  in  oil,  as  he  ''always  got  the  colour  too  hrown  "  (see  Thorn- 
barT'si4r«,1877,F93).] 

'  [A  contrast  brooght  out  in  Turner's  numerous  drawings  of  St  Agatha's  Ahhey^ 
EeebyO 

«  [The  drawings  for  the  plates  here  mentioned  are  Nos.  484,  480,  and  488  in  the 
water-colonr  collection.] 

*  [An,  for  instance,  St  Andr^  at  Chartres :  see  Vol  XI.  p.  126  ». ;  and  compare 
what  Rnddn  says  of  St  Julian  at  Tours,  Vol  L  p.  4da] 
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488,  Apollo  killing  the  Python  [1811].^ 

I  will  not  here  say  much  of  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
very  noblest  of  all  Turner's  works,  and  therefore,  I  do  not 
scruple  to  say,  one  of  the  noblest  pictures  in  the  world: 
only  the  reader  ought  to  be  warned  that  its  nobleness  is  in 
the  serpent  and  the  landscape;  not  in  the  human  figure, 
which  might  justly  ofiend  him  at  the  first  glance,  and  cause 
him  to  neglect  the  great  work  in  the  rest  of  the  design. 
He  may  perhaps  be  glad  also  to  be  told  where  the  dragon's 
head  is,  down  behind  the  rock  in  the  dark  angle,  the  jaws 
wide  open,  and  the  teeth  or  tusks  bared ;  (they  are,  rightly, 
like  saurians'  teeth ;  not  like  serpents'  fangs).  One  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  in  the  picture  is  the  way  in  which 
the  structure  of  the  writhed  coil  of  the  dragon's  tail  dis- 
tinctly expresses  mortal  agony  —  not  mere  serpentine  con- 
volution : — ^note  also  how  in  the  last  lash  of  it,  he  has  struck 
the  two  stones  high  into  the  air,  weighing  about  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  each.  Turner,  as  noticed  below, 
was  the  first  painter  who  ever  dared  to  drsyr  flying  stones; 
— all  previous  pictorial  conception,  at  its  boldest,  had  not 
gone  beyond  falling  ones. 

489.  Cottage  destroyed  by  an  Avalanche  (1812?). 

If  the  reader  will  look  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
Abingdon,  with  its  respectable  country  house,  safe  and  slow 
carrier's  waggon,  decent  church  spire,  and  nearly  motionless 
river,  and  then  return  to  this  Avalanche,  he  will  see  the 
range  of  Turner's  sympathy,  from  the  quietest  to  the  wildest 
of  subjects.  We  saw  how  he  sympathized  with  the  anger 
and  energy  of  waves :  here  we  have  him  in  sympathy  with 
anger  and  energy  of  stones.  No  one  ever  before  had  con- 
ceived a  stone  m  flighty  and  this,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 

1  [For  a  farther  notice  of  this  mctare,  tee  Modem  JMnten,  toL  ▼.  pt  ix.  ch«  zL  ; 
■ee  abo  Araira  Penteiiei,  §  192,  and  PraterUa,  ii.  ch.  x.  §  201.] 
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the  first  effort  of  painting  to  give  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands 
any  idea  of  the  terrific  forces  to  which  Alpine  scenery  owes 
a  great  part  of  its  character,  and  most  of  its  forms.  Such 
things  happen  oftener  and  in  quieter  places  than  travellers 
suppose.  The  last  time  I  walked  up  the  Gorge  de  Grot- 
teron,  near  Fribourg,^  I  found  a  cottage  which  I  had  left 
safe  two  years  before,  reduced  to  just  such  a  heap  of  splinters 
as  this,  by  some  two  or  three  tons  of  sandstone  which  had 
fidlen  on  it  firom  the  diff.  There  is  nothing  exaggerated  in 
the  picture;  its  only  &ult,  indeed,  is  that  the  avalanche  is 
not  vaporous  enough.  In  reality,  the  smoke  of  snow  rises 
before  an  avalanche  of  any  size,  towards  the  Iowa*  part  of 
its  fall,  like  the  smoke  from  a  broadside  of  a  ship  of  the 
line. 

496.  BuGH  Sands  (1815).' 

The  notice  of  it  in  the  published  Catalogue'  is  true  and 
good.  It  is  a  fine  picture  of  its  class ;  and  has  more  glow 
in  its  light,  and  more  true  gloom  in  its  dark,  than  the 
great  sea-pieces  we  have  already  seen.  But  the  subject  is, 
to  me,  wholly  devoid  of  interest:  the  fishing-boats  are  too 
fur  off  to  show  their  picturesque  details ;  the  sea  is  too  low 
to  be  sublime,  and  too  dark  to  be  beautiful;  and  the  shore 
is  as  duU  as  sand  can  be.  And  yet,  were  I  to  choose  be- 
tween this  picture  and  the  next,  I  would  infinitely  rather 
have  the  bit  of  sand  and  sea-gulls  than  the  **  Carthaginian 
Empire." 

1  [In  the  sninmar  of  1866;  Rntkin  was  ako  at  Fribourg  in  1854  (tee  Vol  V. 
^  zzxiLX] 

*  [The  full  title  ia  ^'Bligh  Sands,  near  Sheerness.  Ftshinic-Boats  Trawling." 
Tlioagh  not  ezhiUted  tiU  1816,  the  picture  must  have  been  nainted  before  1809, 
M  it  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  Turner  s  own  gallery  printed  in  that  jear.] 

'  [ijie  catalogue  mentioned  in  the  note  on  p.  102.  The  following  is  the  notice 
referred  to  by  Ruskin :  ''  In  this  picture  Turner  is  back  again  by  the  flat  shore  of 
Sheppey,  with  the  shattered  green  water  coming  up  under  an  eastern  wind,  and  the 
goDs  dipping  about  the  margin — as  true  in  its  way  and  as  unadorned  in  its  truth  as 
the  *  Abingdon.'  The  painter  has  come  home  sgi^  from  the  region  of  the  avalanche 
and  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps  to  his  old  Tliames  and  his  tarry  boats  and  broad- 
■houldered  trawler,  and  put  his  whole  soul  into  the  flat  sand  and  bright  ripple,  and 
bit  of  old  buoy-chain  and  g^dng  gulls,  as  if  he  had  never  left  them  imd  haa  no  wish 
to  leave  them."] 
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499.   The   Decline   of   the    Carthaginian   Empire^ 
(1817). 

This  picture  was  painted  as  the  sequel  to  that  in  Traf- 
algar Square*  which  is  far  the  finer  of  the  two,  and  was 
exhibited  in  the  same  year  (1816)  as  the  "Bligh  Sands," 
and  the  celebrated  "Crossing  the  Brook."'  This  1817  pic- 
ture I  think  one  of  the  deepest  humiliations  which  Turner's 
art  ever  sustained.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  work  in  the  sickness  of 
change;  giving  warning  of  revolution  of  style  and  feeling, 
without,  as  yet,  any  decisive  possession  of  the  new  prin- 
ciples: while  the  writers  for  the  press  were  quite  right  in 
their  description  of  its  design,  —  "Claude  was  undoubtedly 
the  model,  aided  by  architectural  drawings."  It  is,  in  fact, 
little  more  than  an  accumulation  of  Academy  students'  out- 
lines, coloured  brown.  If  we  were  to  examine  the  figures 
and  furniture  of  the  foreground,  piece  by  piece,  we  should 
indeed  find  much  that  was  interesting,  and  much  that  no 
one  but  Turner  could  have  done,  but  all  wrought  evidently 
for  show,  and  with  pain^  striving  to  set  forth  some- 
thing that  was  not  in  his  heart,  and  that  never  could 
get  there.  The  passage  in  the  note,  at  p.  180,  from  the 
first  volume  of  Modern  Painters  wiU  show  the  reader 
what  place  I  have  given,  from  the  first,  to  this  and  other 
pictures  of  its  kind:  but,  of  all  that  I  know,  this  is  the 
worst;  its  raw  brown  colour  giving  the  city  the  appearance 
of  having  been  built  of  stamped  leather  instead  of  stone. 
It  is  as  if  the  brown  demon,  who  was  just  going  to  be 
exorcised  for  ever,  were  putting  out  all  his  strength  for  the 
total  destruction  of  a  great  picture  by  way  of  final  triumph. 
The  preparation  for  transition  is  seen  in  the  noble  colour- 
ing of  tiie  sky,  which  is  already  Tumerian  of  the  second 

^  [Now  transferred  to  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery.] 

'  [The  one  in  Trafalgar  Square  (No.  498)  was  one  of  the  two  bequeathed  by  Tomer 
<m  condition  that  they  were  placed  beside  the  two  selected  ones  by  Claude  (see 
jUM>ye^  p.  xxiz.X  Those  two,  therefore,  were  from  the  first  exhibited  at  the  National 
•GaUeryJ 

B  [Na  407.    For  notices  of  it  see  Modem  FainUn,  vol.  L  (Vol.  IIL  pp.  241,  297 
^687) ;  Pre-BaphaslUUm,  §  33  (Vol  XII.  p.  367) ;  and  in  this  rolume,  p.  276.] 
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period;  beautiful,  natural,  and  founded  on  no  previous  work 
of  art 

The  text  which  Tuma*  gave  with  this  picture  in  the 
Academy  catalogue  of  the  period  was  as  follows : — 

<'  The  Decline  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire.  Rome,  being 
determined  on  the  overthrow  of  her  hated  rival,  demanded 
of  ha*  such  terms  as  might  either  force  her  into  war,  or 
ruin  her  by  compliance.  The  enervated  Carthaginians,  in 
their  anxiel^  for  peace,  consented  to  give  up  even  their  arms 
and  their  children. 

At  Hope's  deliudye  smile 
The  chieftain's  safetj  and  the  mother's  pride 
Were  to  the  insidious  conqueror's  grasp  resigned; 
While  o'er  the  western  wave  the  ensangnin^  sun. 
In  gathering  huge,  a  stormj  signal  spresd. 
And  set  portentous." 

This  piece  of  verse.  Turner's  own,  though,  it  must 
be  confessed,  not  poetically  brilliant,  is  at  least  interesting 
in  its  proof  that  he  meant  the  sky  —  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  picture — for  a 
stormy  one.^ 

This  is  the  third  quotation  from  the  **  Fallacies  of 
Hope''  which  occurs  in  the  Academy  catalogues.  The 
course  of  his  mind  may  be  traced  through  the  previous 
poetical  readings  very  clearly.  His  first  was  given  in 
1798  (with  the  view  of  Comston  Fell,  now  numbered  461) 
from  Paradise  Lori^  and  there  is  a  strange  ominousness — 
as  there  is  about  much  that  great  men  do — ^in  the  choice 
of  it.      Consider   how  these  four  lines,  the  first   he   ever 

1  [Rmkin  refers  again  to  the  rignHJcamee  of  the  lines  here  quoted  in  Modetn 
PainUn,  yoL  y.  pt  ix.  ch.  zi.  §  31  ft.  For  other  references  to  the  yersee  (A^m 
his  own  ''Fallacies  of  Hope")  which  Turner  printed  ss  mottoes  for  hit  jdcturee, 
see  p^  169,  163.  The  '^Fidlacies  of  Hope,''  though  ''not  poetically  hriUiant," 
contain  enough  lines  of  passahle  merit  to  refute  the  ejctreme  opinion  which  is  often 
taken  of  Tumei^s  illiteracy.  The  lines  affixed,  for  instance,  to  "  Hannibal  crossing 
the  Alps"  (National  Gallery,  No.  400,  Royal  Academy,  1812)  compare  not  unfeyour- 
ably  with  the  blank  yerse  current  in  Turner^s  youth  (see  on  this  subject.  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong's  Turner^  p.  110).] 
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chose,   express   Turner's   peculiar   mission   as    distinguished 
from  other  landscapists : — 

^'Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill,  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey. 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise."^ 

In  this  and  the  next  year,  with  views  of  Dunstan- 
borough,  Norham,  and  Fountain's  Abbey,  etc.,  came  various 
quotations,  descriptive  of  atmospheric  effects,  from  Thomson, 
interspersed  with  two  or  three  from  Milton,  and  one  from 
Mallet. 

In  1800,  some  not  very  promising  "anon"  lines  were 
attached  to  views  of  Dolbadem  and  Caernarvon  Castles. 
Akenside  and  Ossian  were  next  laid  under  contribution. 
Then  Ovid,  Callimachus,  and  Homer.  At  last,  in  1812, 
the  "Fallacies  of  Hope"  begin,  apropos  of  Hannibal's 
crossing  the  Alps  [No.  490]:  and  this  poem  continues 
to  be  the  principal  text-book,  with  occasional  recurrences 
to  Thomson,  one  passage  from  Scott,  and  several  from 
Byron.  We  shall  come  upon  most  of  these  as  we  pursue 
our  round  of  the  pictures:  at  least  when  all  which  are 
now  national  property  are  exhibited.  The  "  Childe  Harold  " 
[No.  516],  which  is  the  only  picture  at  present  in  a  good 
light,*  is  an  important  proof  of  his  respect  for  the  genius 
of  Byron. 

^  [Quoted  by  Turner  in  the  catalogue  for  liia  picture  of ''  Morning  on  the  Coniaton 
Fella  ^'  (now  No.  461  in  the  National  Gallery)  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  I79a  Com- 
pare pp.  316,  406,  below,  and  Modem  Painters,  vol.  y.  pt  iz.  ch.  x.  §  3,  where  Ruskin 
again  noticea  the  significance  of  the  lines  as  an  indication  of  the  artisf  s  bent] 

'  [The  reader  will  remember  that  the  above  notes  were  written  in  1856-1857> 
when  a  portion  only  of  the  Turner  pictures  was  publicly  exhibited,  and  then  under 
disadvantageous  conditions,  at  Marlborough  House.] 
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III.    CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE   SECOND 
PERIOD,   OR  THAT  OF  MASTERSHIP 

[18S0-1835] 

The  reader  may  perhaps  suppose  that  I  Umit  Turner's 
course  of  conception  too  arbitnurily  in  assigning  a  single 
year  as  the  period  of  its  change.  But  the  fetct  is,  that 
though  the  human  mind  is  prepared  for  its  great  transi- 
tions by  many  previous  circumstances,  and  much  gradual 
accumulation  of  knowledge,  those  transitions  may,  and  fre- 
quently do,  take  place  in  a  moment.  One  glance  of  the 
eye,  one  springing  aside  of  a  fancy,  may  cast  a  spark  on 
the  prepared  pile;  and  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
past  life  may  be  burnt  up  like  stubble;  and  new  founda- 
tions be  laid,  in  the  next  hour,  for  the  perpetual  future  toil 
of  existence.  This  cannot,  however,  take  place,  with  the 
utmost  sharpness  of  catastrophe,  in  so  difficult  an  art  as 
that  of  painting:  old  habits  will  remain  in  the  hand,  and 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  carry  out  the  new  principles 
needs  to  be  gradually  gathered;  still,  the  new  conviction, 
whatever  it  be,  will  probaUy  be  expressed,  within  no  very 
distant  period  from  its  acquirement,  in  some  single  picture, 
which  will  at  once  enable  us  to  mark  the  old  theories  as 
rejected,  at  all  events,  then,  if  not  before.  This  condemning 
and  confirming  picture  is,  in  the  present  instance,  I  believe, 
the  Bay  of  Baiae  [No.  505]. 

For,  in  the  year  1819,  Tuma*  exhibited  the  **  Orange 
Merchant,'*  and  *^  Richmond  Hill,''  both  in  his  first  manna*. 
In  1820,  "Rome  from  the  Vatican"  (508):^  which  is  little 
more  than  a  study  of  materials  in  the  view  of  Rome  from 
the  Loggie,  expressed  in  terms  of  general  challenge  to  every 
known  law  of  perspective  to  hold  its  own,  if  it  could,  against 
the  new  views  of  the  professor,  on  that  subject    In  1821, 

>  [Now  ezhibtted  at  LiTerpooL] 
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nothing:  a  notable  pause.  In  1822,  **What  you  will**: 
a  small  picture.^    In  1828  came  the  ''Bay  of  Baice." 

Why  I  put  the  real  time  of  change  so  far  back  as 
1820  will  appear,  after  I  have  briefly  stated  the  characters 
in  which  the  change  consists* 

Pictures  belonging  to  the  second  period  are  technically 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  first  in  three  particulars : — 

1.  Colour  takes  the  place  of  grey. 

2.  Refinement  takes  the  place  of  force. 
8.  Quantity  takes  the  place  of  mass. 

First,  Colour  appears  everywhere  instead  of  grey.  That 
is  to  say,  Turner  had  discovered  that  the  shaded  sides  of 
objects,  as  well  as  their  illumined  ones,  are  in  reality  of 
different,  and  often  brilliant  colours.  His  shadow  is,  there- 
fore, no  longer  of  one  hue,  but  perpetually  varied;  whilst 
the  lights,  instead  of  being  subdued  to  any  conventional 
level,  are  always  painted  as  near  the  brightness  of  natural 
colour  as  he  can. 

Secondly,  Refinement  takes  the  place  of  force.  He  had 
discovered  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  draw  tenderly 
than  ponderously,  and  that  all  the  most  beautifril  things, 
in  nature  depended  on  definitely  delicate  lines.  His  effort 
is,  therefore,  always,  now,  to  trace  lines  as  finely,  and 
shades  as  softly,  as  the  point  of  the  brush  and  feeling  of 
hand  are  capable  of  doing ;  and  the  effects  sought  are  them- 
selves the  most  subtle  and  delicate  which  nature  presents^ 
rarely  those  which  are  violent.    The  change  is  the  same  as 

1  [In  eds.  1-4  the  above  pemge  •tood  thus : — 

''In  1820,  'Rome  from  the  Vatican' :  a  picture  which  I  have  not  teen. 
In  1821,  nothing:  a  noUble  pause.  In  1822,  'What  you  will':  a  jncture 
I  have  not  seen  either,  ana  which  I  am  very  curious  about,  as  it  may 
dispute  the  claims  of  first  assertion  with  its  successor.  In  1823  came  'The 
BayofBai».'" 
In  the  prmce  to  the  fourth  edition  Ruskin  wrote : — 

"I  have  only  to  add,  that  since  this  pamphlet  was  written,  I  have  seen 

the  two  pictures  referred  to  •  .  . — '  Rome'  and  '  What  you  will'— and  tiliat 

they  entirely  estaUish  the  conclusion  there  stated  that  the  change  which 

led  to  the  perfect  development  of  Turner's  power  took  place  in  1820. 

"  What  you  will"— a  landscape  with  many  figures— was.  formerly  in  Chantre/a 

collection ;  and  afterwards  in  the  Swinbome  Collection.] 
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fix>in  the  heavy  touch  and  noisy  preferences  of  a  beginner 
in  music,  to  the  subdued  and  tender  fingering  or  breathing 
of  a  great  musician — arising,  however,  always  into  far  more 
masterful  stress  when  the  occasion  comes. 

Thirdly,  Quantity  takes  the  place  of  mass.  Tuma*  had 
also  ascertained,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  that  nature 
was  infinitely  fiill,  and  that  old  painters  had  not  only 
missed  her  pitch  of  hue,  but  her  power  of  accumulation. 
He  saw  there  were  more  clouds  in  any  sky  than  ever  had 
been  painted;  more  trees  in  every  forest,  more  crags  on 
every  hill  side ;  and  he  set  himself  with  all  his  strength  to 
{HKxdaim  this  great  fitct  of  Quantity  in  the  universe.^ 

Now,  so  long  as  he  introduced  all  these  three  changes 
in  an  instinctive  and  unpretending  way,  his  work  was 
noble ;  but  the  momoit  he  tried  to  idealize,  and  iutroduced 
his  principles  for  the  sake  of  display,  they  led  him  into 
deptiis  of  error  proportioned  exactly  to  the  extent  of  eflTort* 
His  painting,  at  tiiis  period,  of  an  English  town,  or  a 
Welsh  hill,  was  magnificent  and  faultless,  but  all  his  ideal- 
ism, mythology,  romance,  and  composition  in  general,  were 
more  or  less  wrcmg.  He  erred  through  all,  and  by  reason 
of  all — ^his  great  discoveries.  He  erred  in  colour;  because 
not  content  with  discerning  the  brilliancy  of  nature,  he 
tried  to  enhance  that  brilliancy  by  every  species  of  coloured 
accessary,  until  colour  was  killed  by  colour,  and  the  blue 
skies  and  snowy  mountains,  which  would  have  been  lovely 
by  themselves,  were  confused  and  vulgarized  by  the  blue 
dresses  and  white  complexions  of  the  for^fround  figures. 
He  erred  in  refinement^  because,  not  content  with  the 
natural  tenderness  of  tender  things,  he  strove  to  idealize 
even  strong  things  into  gentloiess,  until  his  architecture 
became  transparent,  and  his  ground  ghostly;  and  he  erred 
finally,  and  diiefly,  in  quantity^  because,  in  his  enthusiastic 
perception  of  the  fulness  of  nature,  he  did  not  allow  for 

>  [Compm  Modern  I^tmien,  toL  iv.  (VoL  VL  pp.  B62-S6S),  where  this  pdnt  ii 
enforced  and  iUustrmted.] 

*  [Roekin  oonstantlT  notices  this :  see  Jfeifoni  PttttUen,  toL  iii  (VoL  V.  p.  48) ; 
end  Pr^Bt^^kmeKtUm,  §  55  (VoL  XIL  p.  385) .] 

xm.  I 
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the  narrowness  of  the  human  heart;  he  saw,  indeed,  that 
there  were  no  Umits  to  creation,  but  foigot  that  there  were 
many  to  reception;  he  thus  spoiled  his  most  careful  works 
by  the  very  richness  of  invention  they  contained,  and  con- 
centrated the  materials  of  twenty  noble  pictures  into  a 
single  failure.* 

The  oil-pictures  exhibited  in  the  Academy,  as  being 
always  more  or  less  done  for  show,  and  to  produce  imposing 
effect,  display  these  weaknesses  in  the  greatest  degree;  the 
drawings  in  whidi  he  tried  to  do  his  best  are  next  in  failure, 
but  the  drawings  in  which  he  simply  liked  his  subject,  and 
painted  it  for  its  own  simple  sake,  are  wholly  faultless  and 
magnificent^ 

All  the  works  of  this  period  are,  howeva*,  essaitially 
Tumerian;   original   in   conception,   and   unprecedoited   in 

*  The  reader  who  has  heard  my  writings  respecting  Tomer  characterised 
as  those  of  a  mere  partisan,  may  be  surpi&ed  at  these  expressions  of  blame 
and  perhaps  suppose  them  an  indication  of  some  change  of  feeling.  The 
following  extract  from  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Pamien  will  show  that 
I  always  held,  and  always  expressed,  precisely  the  same  opinions  respecting 
these  Academy  compositions : — 

''The  'CJUguU's  Bridge/  'Temple  of  Jupiter,'  'Departure  of  Regulus/ 
'  Ancient  Italy,'  'Cicero's  Villa,'  and  such  others,  come  they  from  whose  hand 
they  may,  I  class  under  the  general  head  of  'nonsense  pictures.'  There 
never  can  be  any  wholesome  feelinff  developed  in  these  preposterous 
accumulations,  and  where  the  artist's  reeling  £iiUs,  his  art  follows;  so  that 
the  worst  possible  examples  of  Turner's  colour  are  found  in  pictures  of 
this  dass.  .  .  .  Neither  in  his  actual  views  of  Italy  has  Turner  ever  caught 
her  true  spirit,  except  in  the  little  vignettes  to  Rogers'  Poems.  The  'Villa 
of  Galileo,'  the  nameless  composition  with  stone  pines,  the  several  villa 
moonlights,  and  the  convent  compositions  in  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  are 
altogether  exquisite ;  but  this  is  owing  chiefly  to  their  simplicity ;  and, 
perlutps,  in  some  measure,  to  their  smaUness  of  sise.  None  of  his  large 
pictures  at  all  equal  them ;  the  'Bay  of  Bais^'  is  encumbered  with  material, 
it  contains  ten  times  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  a  good  picture,  and  yet  is 
so  crude  in  colour  as  to  look  unfinished.  The  'Palestrina'  is  full  of  raw 
white,  and  has  a  look  of  Hampton  Court  about  its  long  avenue ;  the  '  Modem 
Italy'  is  purely  English  in  its  near  foliage;  it  is  composed  from  Tivoli 
material,  enriched  and  arranged  most  dexterously,  but  it  has  not  the  virtue 
of  the  real  thing."— Modern  Paintert,  Vol.  I.  p.  131,  Srd  edition,  1846.* 


Com^re  Modern  PairUen,  vol.  iii.  (VoL  V.  p.  62).] 


*    Part  ii.  sec  L  ch.  vii.  §§  42, 43 ;  in  this  edition,  VoL  III.  pp.  241-248.    Compare 
alw>  ifodem  Painters,  voL  iii.  ch.  xviii.  §  8  (VoL  V.  p.  391).] 
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treatment ;  they  we,  therefore,  when  fine,  of  far  greater  value 
than  those  of  the  first  period ;  but  as  bang  more  daring  they 
invohre  greater  probaUlities  of  error  or  failure. 

One  more  point  needs  notice  in  them.  They  generally 
are  painted  with  fur  more  enjojrment.  Master  now  of  him- 
self and  his  subjects,  at  rest  as  to  the  choice  of  the  thing 
to  be  done,  and  triumphing  in  perpetually  new  peroepticms 
of  the  beauty  of  the  nature  he  had  learned  to  interpret,  his 
work  seems  poured  out  in  perpetual  rejoicing;  his  sjrmpathy 
with  the  pomp,  ^lendour,  and  gladness  of  the  world  in- 
creases, while  he  forgets  its  humiliation  and  its  pain;  they 
cannot  now  stay  the  career  of  his  power,  nor  check  the 
tm^tness  of  his  exultation.  Frmn  the  dens  of  the  sarpent 
and  the  dragon  he  ascends  into  the  soft  gardens  and  balmy 
glades ;  and  from  the  roll  of  the  waggcm  on  the  dusty  road, 
CMT  labour  of  the  boat  along  the  stormy  shwe,  he  turns 
aside  to  watch  the  dance  of  the  njrm^^,  and  hstai  to  the 
ringing  of  the  cjrmbaL 


IV.  PICTURES  OF  THE  SECOND  PERIOD 

505.  The  Bay  of  Baue  (1828).' 

The  Tumerian  quotation  with  this  picture, 

"Waft  me  to  sanny  Bai«'t  shore/ 

marks  the  spirit  of  exultation  of  the  sec<Mid  period  very  in- 
terestingly, and  the  immediate  result  of  it,  as  bearing  on 
this  subject,  seems  to  be  a  discordance  in  the  temper  of 
contemplation.    We  have  an  accumulation  of  ruins,  regarded 

>  [FwfoiiherrefoeQoestothif  pietiire^see  p|>.127>144,166;  vod  M^dmn  FaMen, 
vol.  L  (Vol  UI.  p.  492);  and  rol.  r.  pt  ix.  eh.  zi  §§  12,  26.] 
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with  the  utmost  cheerftdness  and  satisfactioiL  The  gods  sit 
among  the  ruins,  but  do  not  attempt  to  mend  any,  having 
apparently  come  there  as  tourist  gods.  Though  there  are 
boats  and  figures  on  the  shore,  and  a  shepherd  on  the  left, 
the  greater  part  of  the  landscape  is  very  desolate  in  its 
richness — full  of  i^ples  and  oranges,  with  nobody  to  eat 
them ;  of  pleasant  waters,  with  nobody  to  drink ;  of  pleasant 
shades,  with  nobody  to  be  cool;  cmly  a  snake  and  a  rabbit 
for  inheritors  of  all  that  dominion  of  hill  and  forest: — ^we 
perceive,  however,  with  consternation,  by  the  two  streams 
which  have  been  diverted  from  the  river  to  fall  through 
the  arches  of  the  building  near  the  bridge,  that  Nobody 
must  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  mill  among  the  ruins. 
Concerning  which,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  though 
Turner  had  now  broken  through  accepted  rules  of  art,  he 
hud  not  broken  through  the  accepted  laws  of  idealism;  and 
mills  were,  at  this  time,  necessary  and  orthodox  in  poetical 
landscape,  being  supposed  to  give  its  elements,  otherwise 
ethereal  and  ambrosial,  an  agreeable  earthy  flavour,  like 
truffles  in  pies. 

If,  however,  we  examine  who  these  two  figures  in  the 
foreground  are,  we  shall  presently  accept  this  beautiful 
desolation  of  landscape  with  better  understanding.^  The 
general  reader  may  be  glad  to  be  reminded  that  the 
Cumasan  Sibyl,  Deiphobe,  being  in  her  youth  beloved  by 
ApoUo,  and  the  god  having  promised  to  grant  her  what- 
ever she  would  ask,  she,  taking  up  a  handful  of  earth, 
asked  that  she  might  live  for  as  many  years  as  there  were 
grains  of  dust  in  her  hand.  She  obtained  her  petition^  and 
Apollo  would  have  given  her  also  perpetual  youth,  in  return 
for  her  love;  but  she  denied  him,  and  wasted  into  the  long 
ages;   known  at  last  only  by  her  voice.*    We  are  rightly 

1  [BcUu  1-4  add  here:— 

''The   published  catalog^ue  miftee  out  jvst  the   important  words    in 
Turner's  deseription  of  his  picture,  ''The  Baj  of  Bai»^  with  the  Story  qf 
ApoUo  and  the  iS%/."] 
*  [Compare  Modem  Faintere,  voL  ▼.  pt  ix.  oh.  xi.  §  26,  where  Rnskin  refers  to  this 
passage  and  picture ;  and  for  the  Cam«an  Sibyl,  see  AHadne  FhreniitM,  §§  211  eeg,} 
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led  to  think  of  her  here,  as  the  tjrpe  of  the  ruined  beauty 
of  Italy ;  foreshowing,  so  long  ago,  her  low  murmurings  of 
melandioly  prophecy,  with  all  the  unchanged  voices  of  ha* 
sweet  waves  and  mountain  echoes.  The  fable  seems  to 
have  made  a  strong  impression  on  Turner's  mind,  the 
[Hcture  of  the  ** Golden  Bough "^  being  a  sequel  to  this; 
showing  the  Lake  of  Avemus,  and  Deiphobe,  now  bearing 
the  goldoi  bough — ^the  guide  of  ^neas  to  the  shades.  In 
both  these  pictures  there  is  a  snake  in  the  for^fround 
among  the  £Eurest  leafiige,  a  type  of  the  terror,  or  temptation, 
which  is  associated  with  the  lovely  landscapes;  and  it  is 
curious  that  Turner  seems  to  have  exerted  all  his  strength 
to  give  the  most  alluring  loveliness  to  the  soft  descents  of 
the  Avemus  Lake. 

There  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  remaining  influences  of 
the  theories  of  ideaUsm  on  Turner  in  the  treatment  of  the 
stone  pines  in  the  ^Bay  of  Baise.''  It  was  a  rule  at  this 
period  that  trees  and  idl  other  important  features  of  land- 
scape were  to  be  idealized,  and  idealization  consisted  in  the 
assemblage  of  various  natural  beauties  into  a  whole,  which 
was  to  be  more  beautiful  than  nature;  accordingly.  Turner 
takes  a  stone  pine  to  b^pn  with,  and  keeps  its  general  look 
of  close  shade  and  heaviness  of  mass;  but  as  boug^  of 
st<me  pine  are  apt  to  be  cramped  and  rugged,  and  cramped- 
ness  and  ruggedness  are  un-ideal,  he  rejects  the  pine  nature 
in  the  branches,  and  gives  them  the  extremities  of  a  wych 
dm  I  We  shall  see  presently  his  further  progress  in  pine 
painting.* 

The  main  fault  of  the  compositimi  is,  however,  in  the 
over  indulgence  of  his  new  triumph  in  quantity.  I  suppose 
most  obsm^ers,  when  first  they  come  before  this  picture, 
are  struck  mainly  by  the  beautiful  blue  distant  sea  and 
dark  trees,  which  latter  they  probably  dislike;  the  rest  of 
the    work    appears   to   them    a   mere   confusion   of  detail, 

^  (No.  371  in  the  National  Gmlleij  CoUeetion ;  now  remored  to  Dablin.  For  another 
raCeieooe  to  the  mcture,  see  p.  169.  A  atadj  for  it  ia  No.  860  in  the  wmter-colonr 
collection  at  the  National  Gallery.] 

*  [See  helow^  pp.  144-146,  and  compare  pp.  610, 613.] 
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rich,  indeed,  but  hardly  worth  disentangling.  The  following 
procedure  will,  I  think,  under  these  circumstances  be  found 
serviceable.  Take  a  stiff  piece  of  pasteboard,  about  eight 
inches  square,  and  cut  out  in  the  centre  of  it  an  oblong 
opening,  two  and  a  half  inches  by  three.  Bring  this  with 
you  to  the  picture,  and  standing  three  or  four  feet  from  it, 
according  to  your  power  of  sight,  look  through  the  opening 
in  the  (^ird  at  the  middle  distance,  holding  the  card  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  eye,  so  as  to  turn  the  picture,  piece  by 
piece,  into  a  series  of  small  subjects.  Examine  these  sub- 
jects quietly,  one  by  one;  sometimes  holding  the  opening 
horizcmtal,  sometimes  upright,  according  to  the  bit  you  are 
examining,  and  you  will  find,  I  believe,  in  a  very  little 
while,  that  each  of  these  small  subjects  becomes  more  in- 
teresting to  you,  and  seems  to  have  more  in  it,  than  the 
whole  picture  did  before. 

It  is  of  course  both  a  merit  and  a  marvel,  that  these 
separate  pieces  should  be  so  beautifril,  but  it  is  a  great 
fault  that  they  should  be  so  put  together  as  to  destroy 
their  interest:  not  that  they  are  ill  composed,  but  there 
is  simply  a  surfeit  of  matenaL  No  composition  whatever 
could  render  such  a  quantity  digestible;  nay,  the  very 
goodness  of  the  composition  is  harmfrd,  for  evef3iliing  so 
leads  into  everything  else,  that  without  the  help  of  the 
limiting  cardboard  it  is  impossible  to  stop — ^we  are  dragged 
through  arch  after  arch,  and  round  tower  after  tower,  never 
getting  leave  to  breathe  until  we  are  jaded ;  *  whereas,  in 
an  ill-composed  picture,  such  as  one  of  Breughel's,^  we  feel 
in  a  moment  that  it  is  an  accumulation  of  pretty  fragments ; 
and,  accepting  it  on  these  terms,  may  take  one  bird  or  tree 
at  a  time,  and  go  over  as  much  of  the  picture  as  we  like, 
keeping  the  rest  till  to-morrow. 

*  On  the  incapacity  of  the  imaffination  to  receive  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  excitement,  see  further.  Modem  Paintert,  vol.  iii.  ch.  x.  §  14.' 

'  [Jan  Brueghel  (or  lets  correctly,  BreoKhel),  1668-162^,  huidacape  and  gmf 
painter ;  not  elsewhere  referred  to  by  Ruskm.J 

*  [In  this  edition,  VoL  V.  p.  182,  and  compare  ibid,,  pp.  xix.-xx.] 
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The  colour  of  this  picture,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  unsatis- 
factory; the  brown  demon  is  not  quite  exordsed:  and 
although,  if  the  foliage  of  the  for^fround  be  closely  exa- 
mined, it  will  be  found  full  of  various  hue,  the  greens  are 
still  too  subdued.  Partly,  the  deadness  of  effect  is  owing 
to  change  in  the  colour;  many  of  the  upper  glazings,  as  in 
the  dress  of  the  ApoUo,  and  in  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees, 
have  cracked  and  chilled ;  what  was  once  golden  has  become 
brown;  many  violet  and  rose  tints  have  vanished  from  the 
distant  hills,  and  the  blue  of  the  sea  has  become  pale.* 
But  as  far  as  regards  refinement  in  drawing,  this  picture 
nobly  represents  the  work  of  the  middle  period.  Examine, 
for  example,  carefully,  the  drawing  of  the  brown  tendrils 
and  lighter  leaves  which  encompass  the  stem  of  the  tree 
cm  the  left,  then  the  bough  drawing,  spny  by  spray,  in 
the  trees  themselves,  thai  the  little  bit  of  bay  underneath 
the  Castle  of  Baias,  just  close  to  the  stems ;  go  back  after- 
wards to  the  '^View  on  Clapham  Common"  [No.  468],  and 
you  will  feel  the  change  sufficioitly. 

It  is  because  instances  of  this  refinement,  together  with 
the  excessive  delist  in  quantity,  are  already  seen  in  the 
^  Richnumd  Hill,''  exhibited  in  1819  (in  possession  of  the 
nation),^  that  I  think  the  origin  of  Turner's  second  manner 
cannot  be  put  later  than  1820. 

507.  Scene  fbom  Boccaccio  (1828). 

Turner's  title  in  the  Academy  Catalogue  is,  <'  Boccaccio 
relating  the  Tale  of  the  Bird-Kjage."* 

Of  the  peculiar,  and  almost  the  only  serious  weakness  of 

*  I  do  not  at  present  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
these  changes  have  been  advanced  or  arreted  bv  the  mocesses  to  which  the 
pictores  have  recently  been  subjected,  since  the  light  in  which  they  are 
placed  does  not  permit  a  sufficient  examination  of  them  to  warrant  any 
sndi  expression  [1856-1857]. 

1  [Na  502  in  the  National  Gmllerr.] 

*  iThe  picture  shows  a  shady  glen,  with  figures  lounging  about;  a  hird-eaffe  is 
a  prominent  object  in  the  foreground,  but  there  is  no  such  tale  iii  the  DeMmenn*] 
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Tuma*'s  mind,  brought  out  as  it  was  in  his  second  period, 
with  respect  to  figures^  this,  and  the  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Ab^lnego  (517),  are  very  lamentable  instances.^  1  shall 
allude  again  to  both  these  pictiures^  in  analyzing  his  figure 
treatment  in  the  Phr3me ;  but  except  as  subjects  for  curious 
study,  they  are  of  no  value  whatsoever. 

508.  Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus  (1829).* 

I  have  just  given  my  reason  for  dating  the  commence- 
ment of  Turner's  second  manner  as  far  back  as  1820.  But 
as  in  his  first  period  it  takes  about  ten  years  before  he 
shows  his  fiill  power  in  that  manner,  as  in  the  *'  Abingdon  *" 
and  '^  Bligh  Sands  '^ ;  so  in  this  second  phase,  it  takes  nearly 
ten  years  before  he  feels  entirely  at  ease,  and  brings  all  his 
resources  into  play.  The  Yorkshire,  and  River  Scenery 
drawings,  1819  to  1826,  are  still  very  quiet  in  colour;  the 
commencement  of  the  England  series,  1827,  marked  fuUar 
development  of  the  second  manner;  yet  all  the  drawings 
of  1827  and  1828  (Launceston,  Buckfastleigh,  Valle-Crucis, 
Okehampton,  etc.),  are  restrained  to  grey  and  brown  com- 
panionship with  the  Yorkshire  group ;  but  in  1829,  this 
"  Poljrphemus  **  asserts  his  perfect  power,  and  is,  therefore, 
to  be  considered  as  the  cervtrcd  picture  in  Tumer^s  career. 
And  it  is  in  some  sort  a  type  of  his  own  destiny. 

He  had  been  himself  shut  up  by  one-eyed  people,  in  a 
cave  "darkened  with  laurels***  (getting  no  good,  but  only 
evil,  from  all  the  fame  of  the  great  of  long  ago) — ^he  had 
seen  his  companions  eaten  in  the  cave  by  the  one-eyed 
people — (many  a  painter  of  good  promise  had  fallen  by 
Turner's  side  in  those  early  toils  of  his) ;  at  last,  when  his 
own  time  had  like  to  have  come,  he  thrust  the  rugged 
pine-trunk — all  ablaze — (rough  nature,  and  the  light  of  it) — 
into  the  faces  of  the   one-eyed   people,  left  them  tearing 

1  [Sea  below,  p.  157.  The  two  pictureB  referred  to  remaiii  in  the  National 
Gallery,  but  are  not  exhibited.1 

'  [For  other  references  to  this  picture^  see  below,  p.  447 ;  Modem  Pointers,  voL  ir. 
(Vol  VI.  p.  381),  vol.  V.  pt  ix.  ch.  xi.  §§  4,  31  it. ;  and  Queen  qfthe  Air^  §  39.] 

'  [0(^M«y,  ix.  183.] 
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their  hair  in  the  cloud-banks — got  out  of  the  cave  in  a 
humble  way,  under  a  sheep's  belly — (helped  by  the  lowliness 
and  gentleness  of  nature,  as  weU  as  by  her  ruggedness  and 
flame) — and  got  away  to  open  sea  as  the  dawn  broke  over 
the  Enchanted  Islands.^ 

The  printed  catalogue*  describes  this  picture  as  '^ gor- 
geous with  9unset  colours.**  The  first  impression  on  most 
spectators  would,  indeed,  be  that  it  was  evening,  but  chiefly 
because  we  are  few  of  us  in  the  habit  of  seeing  summer 
sunrise.'  The  time  is  necessarily  morning — ^the  Cyclops  had 
been  blinded  as  soon  as  he  dept;  Uljrsses  and  his  com- 
panions escaped  when  he  drove  out  the  flock  in  the  early 
morning,  and  they  put  instantly  to  sea.  The  somewhat 
gloomy  and  deeply  coloured  tones  of  the  lower  crimson 
douds,  and  of  the  stormy  blue  bars  underneath  them,  are 
always  given  by  Turner  to  skies  which  rise  over  any  scene 
of  death,  or  one  connected  with  any  deathfiil  memories.* 
But  the  morning  light  is  unmistakeably  indicated  by  the 
pure  whiteness  of  the  mists,  and  upper  mountain  snows, 
above  the  Polyphemus ;  at  evening  they  would  have  been  in 
an  orange  glow;^  and,  for  more  complete  assurance  still,  if 
the  reader  will  examine  the  sky  close  to  the  sun,  on  the 
right  of  it,  he  will  find  the  horses  of  Apollo  drawn  in 
fiery  outline,  leaping  up  into  the  sky  and  shaking  their 
crests  out  into  flashes  of  scarlet  cloud.  The  god  himself 
is  formless,  he  is  the  sun.  The  white  colmnn  of  smoke 
which  rises  from  the  mountain  slope  is  a  curious  instance 

*  For  insUnces,  see  Modm^  PmKters,  vol  iv.  ch.  xviiL  §  24.  [VoL  VI. 
p.  S81.] 

^  fThe  referenoet  are  to  the  (Wyawf,  book  ix.] 

*  [The  cetalogue  mentioned  in  the  note  on  p.  102.] 

'  [Compere  whst  Raskin  mj%  on  this  snbject,  both  by  precept  snd  statement  of 
his  mctice,  in  Two  Patht.  %  137 ;  EagUt  Nest,  §  101 ;  Fon  CUnjufera,  Letter  60,  and 
AetMemy  NoUt,  1859,  under  No.  900.  Of  Turner's  habitual  early  rising  Ruskin  had 
eoOected  some  interesting  anecdotes ;  see  the  matter  added  in  this  edition  to  D%kcta,'\ 

^  [The  passage  ''  and,  for  more  complete  assurance  .  .  .  the  sun  "  appeared  only  in 
ed.  6.  In  talking  of  this  picture  to  one  of  the  editors  thirty  years  later,  Ruskin 
explained  that  the  horses  were  formerly  more  visible  than  they  have  since  become.] 
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of  Turner's  careful  reading  of  his  text.    (I  presume  him  to 
have  read  Pope  only.) 

'^The  land  of  Cyclops  lay  in  prospect  near. 
The  voice  of  goats  and  bleating  flocks  we  hear. 
And  from  their  mountains  rising  smokes  appear/' 

Homer  says  simply: — "We  were  so  near  the  Cyclops* 
land  that  we  could  see  smoke,  and  hear  the  voices,  and  liie 
bleating  of  the  sheep  and  goats."  ^  Turner  was,  however,  so 
excessively  fond  of  opposing  a  massive  form  with  a  light 
wreath  of  smoke  (perhaps  almost  the  only  proceeding  wtiich 
could  be  said  with  him  to  have  become  a  matter  of  recipe),' 
that  I  do  not  doubt  we  should  have  had  some  smoke  at 
any  rate,  only  it  is  made  more  prominent  in  consequence  of 
Pope's  lines.  The  Cyclops'  cave  is  low  down  at  the  shore 
— where  the  red  fire  is — and,  considering  that  Turner  was 
at  this  time  Professor  of  Perspective  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  that  much  outcry  has  lately  been  raised  against  supposed 
Pre-Raphaelite  violations  of  perspective  law,'  I  think  we 
may  not  unwarrantably  inquire  how  our  Professor  supposed 
that  that  Cyclops  could  ever  have  got  into  that  cave. 

For  the  naval  and  mythological  portion  of  the  picture, 
I  have  not  much  to  say :  its  real  power  is  in  its  pure  nature, 
and  not  in  its  fancy.  If  Greek  ships  ever  resembled  this 
one.  Homer  must  have  been  a  calumnious  and  foul-mouthed 
person  in  calling  them  continually  '^  black  ships " ;  ^  and  the 
entire  conception,  so  far  as  its  idealism  and  water-carriage 
are  concerned,  is  merely  a  composition  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
procession  with  a  piece  of  ballet-scenery.  The  Cyclops  is 
fine,  passionate  enough,  and  not  disgusting  in  his  hugeness ; 
but  I  wish  he  were  out  of  the  way,  as  well  as  the  sails  and 
flags,  that  we  might  see  the  mountains  better.    The  island 


*  [0dy$9ey,  ix.  166, 167.] 

« [r 


*  [Eds.  1-4  add  a  note:  ^^See,  for  vary  marked  example,  vignette  of  'Gate  of 
Theseus/  in  illnstrstions  to  Byron.'*    The  vignette  is  in  vol.  v.  of  the   Work*  ^ 

*  (The  reference  is  to  eritieisms  in  the  Timet^  to  which  Roskin  replied  in  a  letter 
to  that  journal :  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  322.] 

*  [e.g.,  Odyuey,  viiL  34,  in^a  /iAaaray.] 
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rock  is  tunnelled  at  the  bottom  —  on  classical  principles. 
The  sea  grows  calm  all  at  once,  that  it  may  reflect  the 
sun;  and  one's  first  impression  is  that  Leucothea  is  taking 
Ulysses  right  on  the  Goodwin  Sands.  But, — ^granting  the 
local  calmness, — ^the  burnished  glow  upon  the  sea,  and  the 
breezy  stir  in  the  blue  darkness  about  the  base  of  the  clifiPs, 
and  the  noble  space  of  receding  sky,  vaulted  with  its  bars 
of  cloudy  gold,  and  the  upper  peaks  of  the  snowy  Sicilian 
promontory,  are  all  as  perfect  and  as  great  as  human  work 
can  be.  This  sky  is  beyond  comparison  the  finest  that  exists 
in  Turner's  oil-painting.  Next  to  it  comes  that  of  the 
"Slaver";'  and  third,  that  of  the  Timiraire. 


509.  The  Loretto  Necklace.' 

A  very  noble  work,  spoiled  curiously  by  an  alteration  of 
the  principal  tree.  It  has  evidently  been  once  a  graceful 
stone  pine,  of  which  the  spreading  head  is  still  traceable  at 
the  top  of  the  heavy  mass :  the  lower  foliage  has  been  added 
subsequently,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  composition. 

As  far  as  I  know,  whenever  Turner  altered  a  picture, 
he  spoiled  it;  but  seldom  so  distinctiy  as  in  this  instance. 

511.  View  of  Oevieto  (1880). 

Once  a  very  lovely  picture,  and  still  perfect  in  many 
parts;  the  tree,  perhaps,  the  best  bit  of  foliage  painting  in 
the  rooms.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  enter  into  circumstantial 
criticism,  or  say  anything  about  its  details,  while  it  hangs 
in  its  present  place.  For  all  serious  purposes,  it  might  just 
as  well  be  hung  at  the  top  of  Saint  Paul's.' 

1  [Fonnarly  in  Roikin'i  collection ;  now  in  the  Moienm  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
MMsaclmsettB.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  571>  and  Plate  12.] 

*  [Now  taransferred  to  Dundee.  The  picture  was  ezhihited  at  the  AeademT  in 
1829.  The  necklace  has  heen  placed  hj  a  peasant  on  the  neck  of  a  girl  seated  hr 
his  side,  under  the  shade  of  trees  on  the  left ;  on  the  right,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
are  the  Basilica  and  town  of  Loretto ;  in  the  distance  a  view  of  the  Adriatic] 

'  (The  note  on  this  picture  was  omitted  in  the  fifth  edition  of  the  pamphlet ; 
douhtless  for  the  reason  indicated  in  the  text.    The  picture  is  now  well  hung.] 
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516.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (1882).^ 

Turner's  quotation  was  the  one  given  in  the  Catalogue,* 
which,  also,  truly  describes  the  general  motives  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  xvasy  once,  quite  the  loveliest  work  of  the  second 
period,  but  is  now  a  mere  wreck.  The  fates  by  which 
Turner's  later  pictures  perish  are  as  various  as  they  are 
cruel;*  and  the  greater  number,  whatever  care  be  taken 
of  them,  fade  into  strange  consumption  and  pallid  shadowing 
of  their  former  selves.  Their  effects  were  either  attained 
by  so  light  glazing  of  one  colour  over  another,  that  the 
upper  colour,  in  a  year  or  two,  sank  entirely  into  its  ground, 
and  was  seen  no  more ;  or  else,  by  the  stirring  and  kneading 
together  of  coldurs  chemically  discordant,  which  gathered 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  picture,  see  Modem  Paintert,  rol.  v.  pi.  ix. 
ch.  xl%  26.] 

'  [Ine  reference  here  is  to  the  official  catalogue  by  Mr.  Womum,  mentioned  in 
the  note  on  p.  95.    The  quotation  and  description  are  as  follow : — 

''And  now,  fiiir  Italv, 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  nome 
Of  all  art  yields  and  nature  can  decree — 
Even  in  thy  desert  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility, 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defiM^." 

—Canto  ir.  26. 

''  A  mountainous  landscape  with  a  winding  river ;  to  the  right  a  broken  bridge ; 
on  the  left  a  pile  of  ruins ;  in  the  for^round  a  solitary  stone  pine,  and  a  party  of 
pleasure,  seated  on  the  river  bank.  In  this  picture,  Italy,  ancient  and  modern,  are 
DOth  represented :  the  ancient  ruin,  the  medieval  convent  and  walled  town,  the 
modern  life.  The  time  is  evening,  the  sun  is  ffoinff  down  beyond  the  mountains, 
but  still  tinging  them  with  a  warm  and  beautiful  lif^t,  and  shining  alike  upon  the 
fflorious  wreck  of  the  past,  and  on  the  fascinating  out-door  life,  the  feasting  and 
dancing,  of  the  present  Italy.  The  Italian  air,  land,  and  foliage,  all  are  rividly 
raized."] 

'  [Eds.  1-3  here  read :''...  cruel ;  the  best  work  of  the  middle  time,  '  Cologne,' 
free  ^om  all  taint  of  idealism,  and  as  Mfe  and  perfect  as  the  day  it  was  painted,  was 
torn  to  rags  on  a  railway  two  years  ago  " — a  statement  corrected  in  ed.  4  by  a  note  ''  I 
rejoice  to  be  able,  on  the  best  authority,  to  contradict  the  statement,  made  in  the 
earlier  editions,  of  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  'Cologne'  bv  a  railway  accident." 
The  "Cologne,"  exhibited  in  1826,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Naylor,  of 
Leighton  Hall,  Shropshire.  It  was  this  picture  that  so  iigured  the  effect  of  two 
portraits  by  Lawrence,  near  to  which  it  hung  in  the  Academy,  that  Turner  darkened 
it  upon  varnishing  day  with  a  coat  of  lamp-black  in  water-colour :  see  Lecture$  on 
Armtecture  and  Painting,  §  104  (VoL  XII.  p.  181),  and  Fori  CUwigera,  Letter  xzvi. ; 
see  also  above,  p.  47.] 
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into  angry  spots ;  or  else,  by  laying  on  liquid  tints  with  too 
much  vehicle  in  them,  which  cradled  as  they  dried ;  or 
scdid  tints,  with  too  little  vehicle  in  them,  which  dried 
into  powdar  and  fell  off;  or  painting  the  whole  on  an 
ill-prepared  canvas,  from  which  the  picture  peeled  like  the 
bark  from  a  birch-tree;  or  using  a  wrong  white,  which 
turned  black;  or  a  wrcHig  red,  which  turned  grey;  or  a 
wrong  yellow,  which  turned  brown.  But,  one  way  or 
anotl^,  all  but  ei^t  or  ten  of  his  later  pictures  have  gone 
to  pieces,  or  worse  than  pieces — ghosts,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  representations  of  their  living  presaoce.  This  ''  Childe 
Harold''  is  a  ghost  only.  What  amount  of  diange  has 
passed  upon  it  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  bridge  over 
the  river  on  the  right.  There  either  was,  or  was  intended 
to  be,  a  drawbridge  or  wooden  bridge  over  the  gaps  be- 
tween the  two  ruined  piers.  But  either  the  intention  of 
Imdge  was  painted  over,  and  has  paietrated  again  through 
the  disi^pearing  upper  colour;  or  (which  I  rather  think) 
the  realizaticm  of  brklge  was  once  there,  and  is  disappearing 
itsd£  Either  way,  the  change  is  fatal ;  and  there  is  hardly 
a  single  passage  of  colour  throughout  the  cool  tones  of  the 
picture  which  has  not  lost  nearly  as  much.  It  would  be 
less  baneAil  if  all  the  colours  faded  together  amicably ;  but 
th^  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  revolution;  one  staying  as 
it  was,  and  the  others  blackening  or  fading  about  it,  and 
fidling  out  with  it,  in  irr^rular  degrees,  never  more  by  any 
reparation  to  be  reconciled.  Nevertheless,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  all  the  landscape  on  this  right  hand  portion  of 
the  picture  is  exquisitely  beautiful — ^founded  on  futhful  re- 
miniscences of  the  defiles  of  Nami,  and  the  roots  of  the 
Apennines,  seen  under  purple  evening  light.  The  tender- 
ness of  the  mere  painting,  by  which  tihis  light  is  expressed, 
is  not  only  far  beyond  his  formar  wcnrk,  but  it  is  so  great 
that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  the  gradations  of  hue;  it 
can  feel,  but  cannot  trace  them.  On  what  mere  particles 
of  colour  the  effect  depends  may  be  well  seen  in  the  central 
tower  of  the  distant  dty,  on  the  hill  beyond  the  bridge. 
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The  side  of  it  turned  away  from  the  light  receiyei  a  rosy 
reflection  from  the  other  buildings  in  the  town ;  and  this  re- 
flection will  be  found,  on  looking  close,  to  be  expressed  with 
three  touches  oi  vermilion,  laid  on  the  blue  distant  ground, 
the  touches  bdng  as  fine  as  the  filament  of  a  feather.  Their 
efiect  depends  oa  their  own  perfect  purity,  and  cm  the  Uue 
ground  showing  between  them;  they  must  be  put  on  pre- 
cisely in  the  right  place  and  quantity  at  once,  and  be  left; 
they  cannot  be  stirred  or  disturbed  afterwards,  or  all  would 
be  lost  The  conmion  ideas  about  oil-painting — ^that  it  is  a 
daubing  and  ponderous  process — ^that  it  admits  of  alteration 
to  any  extentr-that  a  touch  is  to  be  graduaUy  finished  up, 
or  softened  down,  into  shape;  and  so  on — are  at  once,  and 
most  wholesomely,  set  at  nought  by  such  work  as  this.^  It 
is  very  interesting  to  walk  back  from  this  **  Childe  Harold  "* 
to  the  "View  on  Clapham  Common"*  and  observe  the 
intensity  of  the  change  of  subject  and  method :  the  thick, 
plastered,  rolling  white  paint  of  the  one,  and  the  silvery 
films  of  the  other;  the  heavy  and  hot  yellow  of  the  one, 
and  the  pale  rosy  rays  of  the  other,  touched  with  pencillings 
so  light,  that,  if  the  ground  had  been  a  butterfly's  wing, 
they  would  not  have  stirred  a  grain  of  its  azure  dust. 

The  respective  skill  of  each  piece  of  painting  may  be 
practically  tested  by  any  artist  who  likes  to  try  to  cc^iy 
both.  The  early  work  will  be  found  quite  within  reach; 
but  the  late  work  wholly  unapproachable.  He  would  be 
a  rash  painter,  whatever  his  name,  whatever  his  supposed 
rank,  who  should  accept  a  challenge  to  copy  as  much  as 
three  inches  square  of  any  part  of  that  "Childe  Harold"' 
distance. 

But  the  change  in  chcHce  of  subject  is  more  remarkable 
still.  Age  usually  makes  men  prosaic  and  cold;  and  we 
look  back  to  the  days  of  youth  as  alone  those  of  the  burn- 
ing vidon  and  the  brightening  hope:  we  may  p^haps  gain 

*  [For  other  instaaoet  of  delicate  effBoU  of  the  kind  here  mentiened,  eee  Skmenti 
of  Drawing,  §  71  n.] 

*  [No.  468;  ebore,  p.  103.] 
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in  kindness  and  unselfishness,  but  we  lose  our  impressible- 
ness.  The  old  man  may  praise  and  help  the  youth's  en- 
thusiasm— may  ev^i  be  wise  enough  to  envy  it — ^but  can 
seldom  share  it:  the  sjrmpathy  which  he  grants  to  the 
passion  or  the  imagination  of  younger  hearts,  is  granted 
with  a  »nile,  and  he  turns  away  presentiy  to  his  brave 
prose  of  daily  toil,  and  brave  dealing  with  daily  fact.  But 
in  Tumar,  the  course  of  advancing  mind  was  the  exact 
reverse  of  this :  we  find  him,  as  a  boy,  at  work,  with  heavy 
hand  and  undiverted  eye,  on  the  dusty  Clapham  Common 
road:  but,  as  a  man  in  middle  life,  wandering  in  dreams 
in  the  Italian  twili^t.  As  a  boy,  we  find  him  alternately 
satirical  and  compassionate:  all-observant  of  human  action, 
sorrow,  and  weakness :  curious  of  fishermen  and  fisherwives' 
quarrels — ^watchful  of  Jason's  footstep  over  the  dry  bones 
to  the  serpent's  den.  But  as  the  man  in  middle  life,  he 
mocks  no  more — ^he  fears,  he  weq>s  no  more:  his  fore- 
grounds now  are  covered  with  flowers;  the  dust  and  the 
dry  dead  hemes  are  all  passed  by:  the  sky  is  calm  and 
dear-^the  radL  of  the  clouds,  and  rending  of  the  salt 
winds  are  fcnrgotten.  His  whole  soul  is  set  to  watch  the 
wreaths  of  mist  among  the  foldings  of  the  hills ;  and  list^i 
to  the  lapse  of  the  river  waves  in  thdr  feirest  gliding. 
And  thus  the  richest  and  sweetest  passages  of  Byron,  which 
usually  address  themselves  most  to  the  imagination  of  youth, 
became  an  ini^iration  to  Tumar  in  his  later  years :  and  an 
inspiration  so  compelling,  that,  while  he  only  illustrated  h&ce 
and  there  a  detached  passage  from  other  poets,  he  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  delineate  the  whole  mind 
ci  Byron.  He  fastaoied  on  incidents  related  in  othar  poems ; 
this  is  the  oolj  picture  he  ever  painted  to  illustrate  the 
poet's  own  mind  and  pilgrimage. 

And  the  illustratami  is  imperfect,  just  because  it  misses 
the  manUest  characters  of  Byron's  mind:  Turner  was  fitter 
to  paint  Childe  Harold  when  he  himself  could  both  mock 
and  weep,  than  now,  when  he  can  only  dream :  and,  beauti- 
ful as  IJie  dream  may  be,   he   but  joins  in  the  injustice 
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too  many  have  done  to  B3nron,  in  dwelling  rather  on  the 
passionate  than  the  reflective  and  analytic  elements  of  his 
intellect^  I  believe  no  great  powar  is  sent  on  earth  to  be 
wasted,  but  that  it  must,  in  some  sort,  do  an  appointed 
work:  and  Byron  would  not  have  done  this  wcnrk,  if  he 
had  only  given  melody  to  the  passions,  and  majesty  to  the 
pangs,  of  men.  His  clear  insight  into  their  foibles;  his 
deep  sjrmpathy  with  justice,  kindness,  and  courage;  his  in- 
tense reach  of  pity,  never  failing,  however  far  he  had  to 
stoop  to  lay  his  hand  on  a  human  heart,  have  all  been  lost 
sight  of,  either  in  too  fond  admiration  of  his  slighter  gifts, 
or  in  narrow  judgmoit  of  the  errors  which  burst  into  all 
the  more  flagrant  manifestation,  just  because  they  were  in- 
consistent with  half  his  soul,  and  could  never  become  in- 
carnate, accepted,  silent  sin,  but  had  still  to  fig^t  for  their 
hold  on  him.'  Turner  was  strongly  influenced,  from  this 
time  forward,  by  Byron's  love  of  nature;  but  it  is  curious 
how  unaware  he  seems  of  the  sterner  war  of  his  will  and 
intellect;  and  how  little  this  quiet  and  feur  landscape,  with 
its  delicate  ruin,  and  softened  light,  does  in  reality  express 
the  tones  of  thought  into  which  Harold  falls  oftenest,  in 
that  watchful  and  weary  pilgrimage. 

The  failure,  both  as  a  picture  and  as  a  type,  is  chiefly 
on  the  left  hand,  where  the  scene  is  confused,  impossible, 
and  unaffecting.  I  believe  most  spectators  will  enjoy  the 
othar  portions  of  the  composition  best  by  treating  it  as  I 
have  asked  them  to  do  the  *^  Bay  of  Baiae '' ;  using,  how- 
ever, a  somewhat  larger  opening  for  sight,  so  as  to  include 
at  need  the  two  reaches  of  the  river. 

There  are  some  noticeable  matters,  here  also,  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  stone  pine.     We  saw  that  those  in  the  *^Bay  of 

1  [Aq  iigustice  which  Raskin  set  himself  to  correct  in  FUstUm,  Fair  and  F<mi:  see 
§§  66  «9g. ;  and  for  another  reference  to  Byron,  see  below,  p.  447.] 
'  [See,  for  instance,  the  lines  in  Mai^firid: — 

'^  I  hare  ceased 
To  justify  Diy  deeds  unto  myself. 
The  last  infirmity  of  evil — 

The  whole  passage  (Act  i.  sc.  2)  is  illustrative  of  what  Ruskln  here  says  of  the  poet's 
sympathy  with  and  analytic  grasp  of  a  soul  struggling  with  evil.] 
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Bake"'  had  no  resemblance  to  the  real  tree,  except,  as  I 
said,  m  shade  and  heavy-headedness.  But  this  pine  has 
something  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  tree,  both  in  its 
flatter  top  and  stifier  character  of  bough :  and  thus,  though 
the  leaves  are  not  yet  right  pine  leaves,  naturalism  is  gradu- 
ally prevailing  over  idealism.  One  step  farther,  and  in  the 
thmi  period  we  find  the  pine  in  the  "Phryne"  (No.  522) 
wholly  unconventionaUzed,  and  perfect '  in  expression  of 
jagged  lea£  The  wild  fantasticism  in  the  twisting  of  the 
bou^  is,  however,  studied  from  the  Scotch  fir,  not  the 
stone  pine;  for  Turner  had  not  had,  for  a  long  time,  any 
o[^rtunity  of  studying  pines,  and  was  obliged  to  take  the 
nearest  thing  he  could  get  from  nature;  when  his  conven- 
tional roimd  mass  with  witch-elm  sprays,  was  for  ever  for- 
bidden to  him.  But  through  all  these  phases  of  increasing 
specific  accuracy,  the  bough  drawing,  considered  as  a  general 
expression  of  woody  character,  was  quite  exquisite.  It  is 
so  delicate  in  its  finish  of  curves,  that,  at  first,  the  eye  does 
not  follow  them;  but  if  you  look  close  into  the  apparently 
straight  bough,  the  lowest  and  longest  on  the  left  of  this 
pine  in  the  ^'Childe  Harold,"  you  will  find  there  is  not  a 
single  hairVbreadth  of  it  without  its  soft  changes  of  elastic 
curve  and  living  line.  K  you  can  draw  at  all  accurately 
and  delicately,  you  cannot  receive  a  more  valuable  lesson 
than  you  will  by  outlining  this  bough,  of  its  real  size,  with 
scrupulous  care,  and  then  outlining  and  comparing  with  it 
some  of  the  two-pronged  barbarisms  of  Wilson ''^  in  the  tree 
on  the  left  of  his  "Villa  of  Maecenas''  (No.  108). 

*  For  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  see  Modem  Pamiers,  vol.  iii  eh.  ix. 
§  14,  etc     [Vol.  V.  p.  162.] 
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V.  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
THIRD  PEiRIOD 

[1885-1845] 

As  Turner  became  more  and  more  acct^tomed  to,  and 
satisfied  in,  the  principles  of  art  he  had  introduced,  his 
mind  naturally  dwelt  upon  them  with  less  of  the  pride  of 
discovery,  and  turned  more  and  more  to  the  ]K)ble  subjects 
of  natural  colour  and  effect,  which  he  found  himself  now 
able  to  represent  He  began  to  think  less  of  showing  or 
trying  what  he  could  do,  and  more  of  actually  doing  this 
or  that  beautiful  thing.  It  was  no  more  a  question  with 
him  how  many  alternations  of  Uue  with  gold  he  could  crowd 
into  a  canvas,  but  how  nearly  he  could  reach  the  actual 
blue  of  the  Bay  of  Uri,  when  the  dawn  was  on  its  golden 
cliffs.  I  believe,  also,  that  in  powerful  minds  there  is  gene* 
rally,  towards  age,  a  return  to  the  superstitious  love  of  Nature 
which  they  felt  in  their  youth:  and  assuredly,  as  Turner 
drew  towards  old  age,  the  aspect  of  mechanical  effort  and 
ambitious  accumulation  fade  from  his  work,  and  a  deep  ima- 
ginative delight,  and  tender  rest  in  the  loveliness  of  what 
he  had  learned  to  see  in  Nature,  take  their  place.  It  is 
true  that  when  goaded  by  the  reproaches  cast  upon  him, 
he  would  often  meet  contempt  with  contempt,  and  paint, 
not,  as  in  his  middle  period,  to  prove  his  power,  but  merely 
to  astonish,  or  to  defy,  his  critics.  Often,  also,  he  would 
play  with  his  Academy  work,  and  engage  in  colour  tourna- 
ments with  his  painter-friends;  the  spirit  which  prompted 
such  jests  or  challenges  being  naturid  enough  to  a  mind 
now  no  longer  in  a  state  of  doubt,  but  conscious  of  con- 
firmed power.  But  here,  again,  the  evil  attendant  on  such 
play,  or  scom,  becomes  concentrated  in  the  Academy  pic- 
tures; while  the  real  strength  and  majesty  of  his  mind 
are  seen  undiminished  only  in  the  sketches  which  he  made 
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during  his  summer  joume3rs  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  in 
the  drawings  he  comfdeted  from  them. 

Another  notable  charaeterifltic  of  this  period  is,  that 
though  the  mind  was  in  a  state  of  eomparatiye  repose,  and 
eapable  of  play  at  idle  moments,  it  was,  in  its  depth,  in- 
fii^tdy  more  serious  than  heretofore — nearly  all  tibe  sub- 
jects on  ividch  it  dwelt  having  now  some  pathetic  meaning. 
Formerly  he  painted  the  Victory  in  h«r  triumf^,  but  now 
tile  Old  T&ni6raiTe  in  her  decay;  formerly  Napoleon  at 
Marengo,  now  Napoleon  at  St  Helena;  formerly  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Venice,  now  the  Cemetery  at  Murano;  formeriy 
the  Studies^  of  Vandevelde,  now  the  Burial  of  Wilkie.' 

Lastly,  thou^  in  most  respects  this  is  the  crowning 
period  of  Turner's  genius,  in  a  few,  there  are  evidences  in 
it  of  approaching  decline.  As  we  have  seen,  in  each  formar 
phase  of  his  efforts,  that  the  full  character  was  not  de- 
veloped till  about  its  central  year,  so  in  this  last  the  full 
chancter  was  not  developed  till  the  year  1840,  and  that 
character  involved,  in  the  very  fulness  of  its  imaginative 
beauty,  some  loss  of  distinctness ;  some  absence  of  delibera- 
tion in  arrangement;  and,  as  we  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
the  period  of  decline,  considerable  feebleness  of  hand.  These 
sevoal  deficiencies,  when  they  happen  to  be  united  in 
one  of  the  fantasies  struck  out  during  retouching  days  at 
the  Academy,  produce  results  which,  at  the  time  they  ap- 
peared, might  have  justified  a  r^pretfbl  criticism,  provided 
only  that  criticism  had  been  offered  under  such  sense  of 
the  painter's  real  greatness  as  might  have  rendered  it  ac- 
ceptable or  serviceable  to  him;  whereas,  being  expressed  in 
terms  as  insulting  to  his  then  existing  power  as  forgetful 

^  [In  eds.  1-4  ''life/'  inttesd  of  ''Studies'*  an  instance  of  Raskin  saenfidng 
•Q  fwision  a  mon  «ffeotiv«  contrast  for  a  more  aeourate  statement] 

*  (The  iMcturee  here  referred  to  are :  ''The  Death  of  Nelson/'  No.  480  in  the 
National  Gallery^  exhibited  1806,  and  the  "  OM  T^mSraire/'  No.  624^  exhibited  1830 ; 
the  Tifnette  for  Rogers'  Itafy  (1830),  No.  204  in  the  water-oolours,  and  "The  £zile 
and  the  Rock  Limpet^"  No.  629,  exhibited  1842:  a  Venice  such  as  Na  370  in  the 
National  Gallery  (1838),  and  the  "Campo  Santo '^  (for  whidi  see  Vol  IIL  p.  251  n.), 
exhibited  in  1842 ;  the  "  Stodies  of  Vandeyelde "  were  sach  as  the  "  Dutch  Boats  in  a 
Gale"  (for  which  see  VoL  XIL  p.  373),  exhibited  in  1801.] 
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of  his  past,  they  merely  checked  his  efforts,  challenged  his 
caprices,  and  accelerated  his  decline. 

Technically  speaking,  there  are  few  trenchant  distinc- 
tions between  works  of  the  second  and  third  period.  The 
most  definite  is,  that  the  figures  of  the  second  period  have 
faces  and  bodies  more  or  less  inclining  to  flesh  colour;  but 
in  the  third  period  the  faces  at  least  are  white-looking  like 
chalked  masks  (why  we  shall  inquire  presently),  and  the 
Umbs  usually  ^idiite,  with  scarlet  reflected  lights.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  after  the  fiill  development  of  the  third 
manner,  in  1840,  no  more  foliage  is  satisfactorily  painted, 
and  it  rarely  occurs  in  any  prominent  mass. 


VI.  PICTURES  OF  THE  THIRD  PERIOD 

[1835-1845] 

520.  Apollo  and  Daphne  (1887). 

Although  this,  like  nearly  all  the  works  prepared  for 
the  Academy,  is  injured  by  excessive  quantity,  and  is  pain- 
fully divided  into  two  lateral  masses,  with  an  unimportant 
centre,  those  lateral  masses  are  nearly  unequalled  in  beauty 
of  mountain  drawing.  By  looking  back  to  the  ^^Hespe- 
rides,"  and  comparing  the  masses  of  mountain  there  with 
these,  the  naturalism  of  the  last  period  will  be  easily  felt. 
All  these  mountains  in  the  ^^ Daphne"  are  possible — nay, 
they  are  almost  reminiscences  of  real  ranges  on  the  flanks 
of  Swiss  valleys ;  the  few  scattered  stones  of  the  Hesperides 
have  become  innumerable  ridges  of  rock;  the  overhanging 
cUfis  of  the  Hesperides  have  become  possible  and  beautiful 
slopes ;  the  dead  colours  of  the  Hesperides  are  changed  into 
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azure  and  amb».  The  reader  will  find  farther  references 
to  the  mountain  drawing  of  this  "Daphne"  in  Modem 
Painters;^  but  it  would  take  too  much  space  to  insist 
upon  them  here.* 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  reader  should  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  the  "  Bay  of  Baiae,"  understand  Turner's 
meaning  in  the  figures,  and  their  relation  to  the  lai^dscape.' 
Daphne  was  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  the  most 
fertilizing  of  the  Greek  rivers,  by  the  goddess  Terra  (the 
earth).  She  represents,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  all  foliage, 
as  springing  from  the  earth,  watered  by  rivers ; — ^rather  than 
the  laurel  merely.  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Peneus  itself— that  is  to  say,  either  in  the 
great  vale  of  Larissa,  or  in  that  of  Tempe.  The  scene  is 
here  meant  for  Tempe,  because  it  opens  to  the  sea :  it  is 
not  in  the  least  Wee  Tempe,  which  is  a  narrow  ravine: 
but  it  expressed  the  accepted  idea  of  the  valley  as  far  as 
Turner  could  interpret  it,  it  having  long  been  a  type  to  us 
modems  of  all  lovely  glens  or  vales  descending  from  the 

>  [The  reference  giren  in  eda.  1-4  was  ''vol.  i.  third  edition,  p.  296,"  in  ed.  6, 
''toL  L^  fifth  edition,  p.  294."  See  in  this  edition  VoL  III.  pp.  453^  461.  See  also, 
for  other  references  to  the  picture.  Vol.  III.  p.  337  (the  acanthus  leaves  on  the 
caj^tal) ;  Vol.  V.  p.  391  (where,  however,  the  ntctore  is  classed  with  the  painter's 
''meaningless  claflniml  compositions");  Vol.  Vl.  p.  363  (the  mountain  drawing 
again) ;  and  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  pt.  vi.  ch«  x.  §  20  (its  luxuriance  of  detail).  U 
should  be  noted  that  thxouig^oat  Modem  Pumiers  Ruskin  calls  the  picture  "  Dajdine 
and  Leucippus."] 

*  [Eds.  1-4  add :  "  as  it  may  be  long  before  the  picture  is  placed  where  any  of  its 
more  subtle  merit  can  be  seen."] 

'  [The  lines  quoted  by  Turner  in  the  Academy  Catalogue  were  these : — 

"  Sure  is  my  bow,  unerring  is  my  dart ; 
But,  ah  !  more  deadly  hk  who  piereed  my  heart 


As  when  the  impatient  greyhound,  slipt  from  fur. 
Bounds  o'er  the  fflebe  to  course  the  fearful  hare, 
She,  in  her  spee^  does  all  her  safety  lay ; 
And  he>  with  double  speed,  pursues  the  prey." 

— Ovm's  MeUunofphoief. 

The  translation  is  Dryden's,  and  for  the  meaning  of  the  fiible  Turner  doubtless 
consulted  Lempri^re  (see  above,  p.  106  n.).  The  references  in  Ruskin's  text  are  to  the 
Metamorphotei,  book  i.  463-464  (F^  tuue  omnia,  PheOfe,  Te  meue  areas,  ait);  533 
(Ui  eanis  in  vaeuo  leporem  cum  QuMicue  arvo,  etc.) ;  644  (Spectam  Peneidas  undas) ; 
and,  in  the  last  lines,  677-583.] 
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mountains  to  the  sea.  The  immediate  cause  of  Apollo's 
servitude  to  Da{duie  was  his  having  insulted  Cupid,  and 
mocked  at  his  arrows.  Cupid  answered,  simply,  '*  Thy  bow 
strikes  all  things,  Apollo,  but  mine  shall  strike  TheeJ* 

The  boy  god  is  seen  in  the  picture  behind  Apollo  and 
Daphne.  Afterwards,  when  Daphne  flies  and  Apollo  pur- 
sues, Ovid  compares  th^n  to  a  dog  of  Gaul^  coursing  a 
hare — ^the  greyhound  and  hare  Tumar  has,  therefcnre,  put 
into  the  foreground.  When  Daphne  is  nearly  exhausted, 
she  appeals  to  her  father,  the  river  Feneus — ''gazing  at  his 
waves'' — and  he  transforms  har  into  a  laurel  on  his  shore. 
That  is  to  say,  the  life  of  the  foliage — the  child  of  the 
river  and  the  earth — af^eals  again  to  the  river,  whai  the 
sun  would  bum  it  up;  and  the  river  protects  it  with  its 
flow  and  spray,  keeping  it  green  for  ever. 

So  then  tiie  whole  picture  is  to  be  illustrative  of  the 
union  of  the  rivers  and  the  earth;  and  of  the  perpetual 
help  and  delist  granted  by  the  streams,  in  thdr  dew,  to 
the  earth's  foliage.  Observe,  therefore,  that  Turner  has  put 
his  whole  strength  into  the  expression  of  the  roundings  of 
the  hills  under  the  influence  of  the  torrents ;  has  insisted  on 
the  loveliest  features  of  mountain  scenery  when  full  of 
rivers,  in  the  quiet  and  clear  lake  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
gleaming  and  tender  waterfalls  on  the  other:  has  covered 
his  foreground  with  the  richest  foliage,  and  indicated  the 
relations  of  the  whole  to  civilization  in  the  temples  and 
village  of  the  plain.  It  was  quite  natural  that  Turner 
should  suppose  Tempe  a  larger  vale  than  it  is,  from  Ovid's 
own  descripticm  of  the  rivers  meeting  in  it.  "There  the 
rivers  meet :  Spercheus  crowned  with  poplar ;  and  disquieted 
Enipeus,  and  aged  Apidanus,  and  gentle  Amphrysus,  and 
iEas,  and  the  other  rivers,  who,  where  the  impulse  urges 
them,  lead  to  the  sea  their  waves,  wearied  with  winding; 
only  Inachus  is  not  there :  he,  hidden  in  the  cave,  increases 
his  springs  with  weeping." 
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519.  Regulus  Leaving  Rome  (1887*). 

A  picture  very  disgraceftil  to  Turner,  and  as  valueless  as 
any  work  of  the  third  period  can  be ;  dcme  wholly  against 
the  instincts  of  the  painter  at  this  time,  in  wicked  relapse 
into  the  old  rivalry  with  Claude.^  The  great  favJt  is  the 
ccmfiision  of  the  radiation  of  light  from  the  sun  with  its  re- 
flection— one  proof,  among  thousands  of  other  manifest  ernes, 
that  truth  and  greatness  were  ooly  granted  to  Turner  on 
condition  of  his  absolutely  fcAowing  his  natural  feeling,  and 
that  if  ever  he  contradicted  it,  that  mcmient  his  knowledge 
and  his  art  &iled  him  also. 

522.  Phkyne  Going  to  the  Bath  (1888).' 

We  have  already  ascertained  the  meaning,  and  noted  the 
principal  beauty  of  this  picture,  whieh,  however,  we  mvat 
pause  at  again,  for  it  is  a  work  of  primal  importance,  as  re* 
piesentative  of  the  last  labours  of  Turner.  No  other  work, 
to  fSur  studied,  exists  of  his  third  period,  and,  by  rare  good 
fortune,  of  all  the  pictures  dating  after  1880  in  the  posses* 
non  of  the  nation,  this  is  the  least  injured.  I  cannot  trace 
positive  deterioration  in  any  part  of  it,  except  the  sky ;  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  otherwise  very  nearly  safe,  and  accurately 
representative  of  what  the  painter's  later  woA,  was  when  it 
fint  appeared  in  the  Academy,  and  was  intended  by  him  to 
remaiiL  And  this  being  so,  the  question  is  suggested  to  us 
very  forcibly,  what  could  be  meant  by  those  chalk-fiaced  and 
crimson-limbed  figures,  and  what  was  his  theory  reelecting 
the  fiincticm  of  figures  in  landscape?* 

*  BihiUted  in  1SS7,  but,  I  believe,  painted  some  yean  before.^ 

>  rBat8eeVoLXILp.40a] 

*  iNow  transferred  to  Oldham.     See  abore,  pp.  107-109.] 

*  [On  the  subject  of  Tomer^s  figures^  compare  Modem  PahUert,  toL  L  (VoL  UL 
^^25V] 

*  (uhibited  at  the  British  Institation  in  that  jear ;  now  traosferred  to  Dublin. 
The  pHtme  is  said  to  have  been  painted  at  Rome  in  1829.] 
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I  think,  in  the  first  place,  the  readar  will  admit,  fix>m 
what  he  has  seen  of  the  earlier  Turner  paintings,  that  he  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  modem  landscape  painters  by 
his  strong  human  S3rmpathy.^  It  may  be  a  disputed  point 
— and  I  do  not  care  here  to  agitate  it  —  whether  Claude's 
^^  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  or  his  ^^  Moses  and  the  Burn- 
ing Bush,"  or  Salvator's  "Finding  of  (Edipus,"  or  Gaspar 
Foussin's  ''Dido  and  iEneas,"*  are  expressive  of  such  sym- 
pathy or  not;  but,  among  modem  painters,  it  is  indisput- 
able that  the  figures  are  merely  put  in  to  make  the  pictures 
gay,  and  rarely  claim  any  greater  interest  than  may  attach 
to  the  trade  of  the  city,  or  labour  of  the  field  Sometimes 
lovers  in  a  glade,  or  g3^sies  on  a  common,  or  travellers 
caught  in  rain,  may  render  more  sentimental  or  dramatic 
the  fall  of  shade  or  shower ;  but,  beyond  this,  no  motive  for 
sjrmpathy  is  ever  presented,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
scarlet  bodice,  or  rustic  blouse,  are  all  that  we  are  supposed 
to  require,  to  give  us  the  sense  of  motion  in  the  street,  or 
life  in  the  landscape.  But  we  have  seen  that  in  almost 
every  one  of  Turner's  subjects  there  is  some  affecting  or 
instructive  relation  to  it  in  the  figures ;  that  the  incident  he 
introduces  is  rarely  shallow  in  thought,  but  reaches  either 
tragedy,  as  in  the  "  Hesperides,''  or  humour,  as  in  the 
''Calais  Fier";  and  that  in  his  first  carrying  out  of  these 
thoughts  he  showed  a  conmiand  of  human  expression  no 
less  striking  than  his  grasp  of  pictorial  effects.  How  is  it 
then,  that,  in  his  time  of  ^y  developed  strength,  the  figure 
has  become  little  more  than  a  chalk  puppet? 

First.  The  usual  complaints  made  about  his  had  figure- 
drawing  arise,  in  reality,  from  the  complainant's  not  being 
sufficientiy  sensible  of  the  nobleness  of  good  figure-drawing. 

>  [To  this  aspect  of  Turner's  miDd,  Rutkin  returned  in  Modem  PaxfUen^  voL  v. 
pt  ix.  ch.  XI.     Compere  also  Vol.  VI.  p.  26,  and  Vol.  XII.  pp.  368,  371.] 

^  [Rusldn  describes  and  ridicules  Claude's  '^  St  George  and  the  Dragon  "  in  Modem 
Painieriy  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  v.  §  13 ;  and  "  Moses  at  the  Burning  Bush,"  in  Modem 
Ptiintert,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xriii.  §  26  (Vol  V.  p.  403).  For  a  reference  to  Salvator's 
"  (Edipus,"  see  ibid.,  vol.  iii.  ch.  ix.  §  9  (Vol.  III.  p.  169),  and  vol.  v.  pt  vi.  ch.  viii. 
§  7.  For  Poussin's  '^Dido  and  iEneas"  (No.  95  in  the  National  Gallerv),  see  VoL  III. 
pp.  277,  677,  688  n.,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  24a] 
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Figures  cannot  be  drawn  even  moderately  or  endurably  well, 
unless  the  whole  life  be  given  to  their  study;  and  any 
figure  which  a  professed  landscape  painter  can  paint,  is  still 
so  fax  horn  the  standard  of  real  truth  and  excellence,  that 
it  is  better  no  serious  attempt  whatever  should  be  made  in 
that  direction.  Each  figure  in  Callcott's  landscapes,  for  in- 
stance, while  it  sets  itself  up  for  being  right,  is  so  miserably 
inferior  to  the  worst  and  idlest  outline  of  Mulready  or 
Wilkie,  that  it  only  sickens  the  heart  of  any  man  who  feels 
what  figure-painting  should  be ;  much  more  if  he  thinks  of 
Titian  or  Veronese :  the  first  impulse  of  such  a  just  judge 
would  be  to  snatch  up  a  brush,  and  dash  the  palsied  bit  of 
draperied  doll  half  out,  and  give  it  a  pair  of  red  dots  for 
eyes,  and  so  leave  it — claimng  thus  to  be  no  more  than  it 
really  is — abortive  and  despicable.  And  thus  it  is,  for  one 
reason,  that  just  as  Turner  feels  the  more  and  more  what 
figures  should  be,  he  paints  them  less  and  less. 

Secondly.  Supposing  that  the  power  of  figure-drawing 
were  attainable  by  the  landscape  painter,  the  time  necessary 
to  complete  the  delineation  of  a  crowd  in  one  foreground 
would  be  more  than  is  necessary  in  general  for  all  the 
landscapes  of  the  year.  Supposing  those  figures  in  the 
"Phryne''  properly  and  completely  painted,  certainly  no 
more  than  that  one  picture  could  have  been  painted  in  the 
year.  Now  the  main  power  of  Turner's  mind  was  in  its 
fertility  of  conception ;  and  it  would  have  been  wrong,  even 
if  it  had  been  possible,  for  him  to  leave  mjrriads  of  beauti- 
ful landscape  imaginations  unrecorded,  while  he  was  round- 
ing shoulders  and  ankles  from  academy  models.  But,  once 
grant  that  the  figures  are  to  be  left  sketchy,  and  it  rests 
with  those  who  blame  Turner  to  show  that  any  other  way 
of  sketching  them  is  better  than  his.  They  have  now  a 
£ur  opportunity  of  trying.  Let  them  copy  the  landscape 
of  this  **  Phryne  "as  it  is ;  then  put  in  the  figures  in  their 
own  improved  way:  and  I  believe  they  will  find  they  have 
spoiled  their  picture. 

Thirdly.     Whenever  figures  are  brilliantly  dressed,  or  in 
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full  light  in  a  sunny  landscape,  they  always  lead  the  eye, 
and  throw  the  rest  of  the  scene  into  more  or  less  retiring 
colour.  Now,  in  pursuit  of  his  newly  discovered  facts  about 
colour.  Turner  had  reached  the  top  of  his  scale,  or  nearly 
so,  in  the  sky,  and  the  foliage,  and  the  hills;  he  felt,  how* 
ever,  still  that  the  figures  ought  to  lead  the  light — and 
nothing  would  lead  it,  in  pictures  of  so  high  a  key,  but 
absolute  white,  and  masses  of  pure  colour,  which  acccmlingly 
he  gives  them.  I  think,  however,  this  was  an  error,  corre- 
spondent exactly  to  the  error  on  the  opposite  side,  which 
made  the  early  landscapists  paint  their  shades  too  black,  to 
throw  out  their  lights.  So  Turner  paints  his  figures  too 
white,  to  iubdue  his  lights.  Both  carried  out  a  prindpLe, 
true  in  itself  too  fur. 

I  say  this  of  Turner  with  diffidence,  however,  not  having 
yet  made  up  my  mind  about  these  later  figures;  only  I 
know  that  he  never  raised  his  figures  to  so  high  a  key  in 
his  drawings,  and  I  think  the  result  was  in  these  more 
satisfSEtctory. 

Fourthly.  Although  there  is  much  to  shock,  and  more 
to  surprise  the  eye  in  this  late  figure-painting,  there  are 
merits  in  it  whidi  serious  study  would  show  to  be  of  a 
high  order.  The  colours  used  are  too  violent;  but  the 
choice  of  these  colours,  and  the  adjustm^it  of  their  relar 
tions,  are  always  right.  Pure  vermilion  does  not  rightly 
represent  the  transparent  scarlets  of  flesh ;  but  the  fact  that 
transparent  scarlets  are  in  flesh,  instead  of  grey  and  brown, 
is  a  noble  fSact,  which  it  was  better  to  perceive  and  de- 
clare, however  imperfectly,  than,  for  the  sake  of  affironting 
nobody,  to  keep  to  the  old  and  generally  accepted  colours. 
And  the  infinitudes  of  gradation,  and  accurately  reflected 
colour,  which  Turner  has  wrought  into  these  strange  figure 
groups,  are  nearly  as  admirable  as  the  other  portions  of  this 
woriL;  only  the  admirableness  is  of  a  kind  whidi  is  only 
artistical,  and  only  to  be  perceived  by  artists,  so  that  I  do 
not  trouble  the  general  reader  by  further  insisting  on  it. 
Without  any  artistical  knowledge,  however,  he  may  perceive 
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(me  kind  of  merit  in  these  figures — their  jK-eedom,  fire, 
and  frequent  grace  of  action;  and  a  little  watching  of 
this  involved  troop  of  girls,  tossing  the  white  statue  of 
Cupid  fy^r  into  the  air  out  of  the  midst  of  them,  will  enable 
the  spectator  to  conceive  for  himself,  merely  a  little  re- 
jecting or  modifying  the  Tumerian  eccentricities,  what  such 
a  wild  flight  of  Greek  girl-gladness  must  have  been,  infi- 
nitely more  earnestly  and  justly  than  any,  the  most  careful 
and  parfect  Academy  drawing  (that  I  have  seen)  by  modem 
hands. 

Lastly.  Notwithstanding  his  deep  sympathy  and  imagi- 
native power,  there  was,  throughout  Tunrn's  later  life,  an 
infirmity  in  his  figure  ccmception  which  has  always  been  to 
me,  out  of  the  whole  multitude  of  questions  and  mysteries 
that  have  come  across  me  omceming  art,  the  most  in- 
exjdicable.  With  the  most  exquisite  sense  of  grace  and 
proportion  in  other  forms,  he  continually  admits  awkward* 
nesses  and  errors  in  his  figures  which  a  child  of  ten  years 
old  would  have  avoided.  Scnnetimes,  as  in  his  drawing  of 
Gk>sp(»rt,^  he  twists  a  head  right  round  upon  the  shoulders: 
constantly  he  makes  the  head  half  a  foot  too  high,  as  in 
the  figure  of  Apollo  in  the  ''Bay  of  Baiie" :  legs  that  will 
not  join  the  trunk  are  firequent  also:  but  his  favourite 
mismanagement  of  all  is,  putting  one  eye  an  inch  or  two 
hi^ier  than  the  other.  As  I  have  just  stated,  this  is,  fcnr 
the  most  part,  wholly  inexplicable  to  me:  all  that  I  can 
guess  respecting  it  is,  that  he  had  got  so  much  into  the 
habit  of  weaving  natural  forms — crocks,  boughs,  and  waves 
— into  exactly  the  shapes  that  would  best  help  his  com- 
position, that  when  he  came  to  an  unsubdueable  form  in 
man  or  animal,  he  could  not  endure  the  resistance,  and 
lifted  features  out  of  their  places  as  he  would  have  raised 
or  dropped  one  window  in  a  tower  whose  equalities  tor- 
mented him ;  and  wrung  a  neck  as  remorselessly  as  he  would 
have  twisted  a  bough,  to  get  it  into  the  light  or  shade  he 

1  [See  below^  p.  439.] 
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wanted.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  advance  this  as  an 
excuse  for  the  proceeding,  but  as  a  conceivable  motive  for 
it.  The  infirmity  which  prevented  his  being  hiu*  by  such 
derangements,  was,  I  believe,  essential  to  his  having  become 
a  landscape  painter  at  all.  If  he  had  had  as  fine  an  eye 
for  human  beauty  as  he  had  keen  interest  in  human  feelii^, 
he  would  assuredly  have  been  drawn  into  pure  historical 
painting:  and  we  should  have  had  (oil-painting  not  being 
properly  understood  among  us)  a  series  of  imperfectly  exe- 
cuted figure  subjects,  uniting  Tintoret's  fancy  with  Vero- 
nese's colour,  but  hollow  and  false  in  conception,  because 
figure  models  suggestive  of  colour  do  not  exist  in  the  real 
life  around  us,  and  he  would  have  pursued  a  false  ideal, 
like  Etty.  He  was  not  permitted  thus  to  waste  his  life, 
but  his  escape  fix>m  such  a  fate  was,  I  believe,  very  narrow. 
He  studied  figure-painting  careftdly,  and  not  unsuccessfiiUy, 
for  some  time  ^  and  when  he  was  about  seventeen,  painted 
a  portrait  of  himself,  which  will  bear  no  very  disadvan- 
tageous comparison  with  the  earlier  and  firmly  handled 
portraits  of  Watson  and  Raebum.*  A  picture  of  a  smith's 
shop,^  which  seems  to  have  been  painted,  socm  after,  in 
emulation  of  Wilkie,  perhaps  convinced  him  of  his  weak- 
ness in  more  delicate  figure-drawing,  and  delivered  him  for 
ever  to  the  teaching  of  the  clouds  and  hills.  With  what 
intent,  or  against  how  great  a  sense  of  failure  he  persisted 

*  This  portrait  he  gave  to  his  housekeeper,  who  bequeathed  it  to  me, 
and  it  is  now  in  my  possession,  fortunately  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  likeness  must  have  been  a  striking  one,  for  all  who  knew 
Turner  well  can  trace  the  features  and  the  glance  of  the  old  man  through 
the  glow  of  youth ;  and  recognize  the  form  of  the  grey  fcwehead  under 
the  shadow  of  the  long  flowing  chestnut  hair.  The  portrait,  also  by  his 
own  hand,  painted  later  in  life,  in  the  National  collection,  is  less  striking 
in  resemblance.^ 

^  [No.  478  in  the  National  Gallery.  Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1807  and 
sold.  Turner  seems  to  hare  had  an  affectiou  for  the  picture,  for  he  bought  it  back  in 
1827.1 

*  [No.  458.  For  the  portrait  in  Raskin's  collection,  see  below,  p.  473.  It  is 
reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume.  To  Raebum  Ruskin  does  not  else- 
where refer.    George  Watson  (1767-1837)  was  President  of  the  Scottish  Academy.] 
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in  occasional  experiments  on  the  figure,  such  as  the  ''Boc- 
caccio" and  ''Shadrach,*^^  I  cannot  tell;  but  the  infirmity 
increased  with  age:  and  in  the  ''Ariadne'*  of  No.  525,  the 
public  may  see,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  worst  figure  that 
Turner  ever  painted,  and  perhaps  that  was  ever  painted  by 
anybody.  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  conceal  Turner's 
d^ects  (or  any  one  else's);  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the 
denial  of  defects  in  heroes,  one  of  the  most  baneful  abuses 
of  truth  of  which  the  world  is  guilty.  But  though  the 
faults  of  a  great  or  good  man  should  never  be  extenuated, 
they  should  be  much  forgiv^i,  and  at  times  forgotten.  It 
is  wrong  and  imwise  to  expose  defects  in  a  time  or  place 
when  they  take  away  our  power  of  feeling  virtues ;  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  all  these  figure-pictures,  with  the  "Fall 
of  Carthage,"  the  "R^ulus,"*  and  one  or  two  of  the  last 
worics  (between  1845  and  1850),  were  placed  in  a  con- 
demned cell,  or  chamber  of  humiliation,  by  themselves; 
always,  however,  in  good  light,  so  that  people  who  wished 
to  see  the  sins  of  Turner,  might  examine  them  to  their 
entire  satisfaction — ^but  not  exhibited  where  they  only  serve 
to  prompt  and  attract  ridicule,  suggest  doubts  of  real  excel- 
lence, and  mingle  pain  with  enjoyment,  and  regret  with 
admiration. 

I  cannot,  however,  leave  this  Phryne  without  once  more 
commending  it  to  the  reader's  most  careful  study.  Its 
feeling  is  exquisite;  the  invention  of  incident  quite  aid- 
less— ^from  the  inlaid  marbles  of  the  pavement  to  the  out- 
most fold  of  fading  hills,  there  is  not  a  square  inch  of  the 
picture  without  its  group  of  fancies:  its  colour,  though 
bn^en  in  general  effect,  is  incomparably  beautiful  anJ  bril- 
liant in  detail;  and  there  is  as  much  architectural  design 
and  landscape  gardening  in  the  middle  distance  as  would 
be  worth,  to  any  student  of  Renaissance  composition,  at 
least  twenty  separate  journeys  to  G^oa  and  Vicenza.     For 

^  [For  these  pictares  tee  above^  pp.  135-136.] 

*  rrheee  pictures  have  been  consigned  to  provincial  galleries.     The  "  FaU  "  (No. 
499)  IS  St  Manchester ;  "  Regulns  leaving  Rome  "  (No.  519),  at  Dublin.] 
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those  who  like  towers  better  than  temples,  and  irild  hills 
better  than  walled  terraces,  the  second  distance,  reaching  to 
the  horizon,  will  be  found  equally  rich  in  its  gifts. 

528.  Agrippina  [landing  with  the  Ashes  of  Ger- 
MANICUS]  (1889). 

There  was  once  some  wonderful  li^t  in  this  painting, 
but  it  has  been  chilled  by  time.  If  it  ware  in  a  better 
place,  there  would  be  seen  some  noble  passages  in  it;^  but 
architecture  of  the  class  here  chosen  is  unavailaUe  fw  pco- 
ducing  an  impressive  picture. 

524. 

I  pass  by  this  picture  fen:  the  moment;  we  shall  return 
to  it  presently.* 

525.   Bacchus  and   Ariadne  (1840).' 

This  1840  picture  is  interesting,  as  the  first  exhibited 
in  the  Academy  which  was  indicative  of  definite  failure  in 
power  of  hand  and  eye ;  the  trees  being  altogether  ill  painted, 
and  especially  imcertain  in  form  of  stem.  Of  the  figures  I 
have  spoken  already.  There  are  pretty  passages  in  the 
distance,  but  none  which  can  be  considered  as  redeeming; 
it  should  be  banished  from  these  walls  with  all  kindly  haste. 

527.  Venice:   The  Bridge  of   Sighs  (1840).* 

One  of  the  worst  of  Tumer^s  later  pictures.  He  had  at 
this  time  quite  lost  the  power  of  painting  architectural  de- 
tail, and  his  feeling  for  Gothic  architecture  had  never,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  been  true,  owing  to  his  early  education 

^  [This  picture  it  now  hang  "  on  the  line."] 
«  [See  below,  p.  167.] 

*  t^ow  transferred  to  the  Corporation  Gallery  at  Sheffield.] 
[Kow  transferred  to  Leicester.] 
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amoD^  daariciJ  models.^  He  always  painted  it  too  niiite. 
He  has,  besides,  altered  the  proportiiMis  of  the  windows 
of  the  Daeal  Palace,  thrust  the  prison  out  of  its  line 
some  points  round  to  the  north,  and  raised  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs  mudi  too  hig^  Bat  the  great  singularity  of  the 
picture  »,  that,  with  a  caprice  much  resembling  many  of 
Tintoret's,  he  has  striven  to  be  gay  where  every  one  else 
would  have  been  ^oomy,  and  painted  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
in  intaise  light — all  white  against  tender  blue,  as  if  it  had 
been  just  built  of  alabaster  for  a  queen  to  cross  at  her 
bridaL  We  have  seen  him  get  into  the  same  temper  be- 
side the  Lake  Avemus.  There  seemed  through  all  his  life 
to  be  one  main  sorrow  and  fear  haunting  him — a  sense  of 
the  passing  away,  or  else  the  destructive  and  tempting 
character  of  beauty.  The  choice  of  subject  for  a  due 
to  all  his  compositikms,  the  ^^  Fallacies  c^  Hope,"  maiked 
this  strongly;  and  he  would  constantly  express  an  extreme 
beaiity  where  he  meant  that  there  was  most  threatening 
and  ultimate  sorrow.  Compare,  in  the  present  series,  this 
picture,  the  ''Golden  Bough,"  the  ''Phryne,"  and  the  "Sun 
of  Venice."* 


528.  [Peace]:  The  Burial  of  Wilkie  (1842). 

Spoiled  by  Tumer^s  endeavour  to  give  funereal  and  un- 
natural blackness  to  the  sails.'  There  is  considerable  power 
in  parts  of  it,  but  it  has  no  high  merit,  nor  material  interest. 

1  [On  this  subject,  ooaipn«  below,  p.  489 ;  Modem  PshUen,  toL  iii.  (VoL  V. 
p.  mX),  «id  ToL  T.  vt  ijL  eb.  z.  §  3 II.] 

*  ^or  the  '^GoOmi  Bo«|^/'  tee  abore,  p.  1S3,  end  for  ''Pbiyne/'  pp.  107>  16L 
For  tbe  ''Son  ef  Venice/'  No.  685,  tee  below,  p.  163.] 

*  [Tamer  aiBzed  in  the  Academ j  Catalogue  the  following  lines : — 

'^  The  midnight  torch  gkam'd  o'er  the  steamer'a  aide. 
And  MenTa  eorae  waa  yielded  to  the  tide." 

— if;S.  Fmttmeiee  ^Hope. 

Shortly  alter  WiUde'a  dealh  Turner  said  to  his  friend  Jones,  '^  I  suppoae  no  One 
wiU  do  anything  to  conunemorate  Wilkie?"  *'l  shdU  pay  a  humble  tribute," 
replied  Jones, ''  by  making  a  drawing  representing  his  funeimL"  ''  How  will  you  do 
itr "  "  On  the  deck  of  the  Teasel,  aa  it  has  been  described  to  me  by  persons  m«sent, 
and  at  the  time  that  Wilkie'a  body  waa  lowered  into  the  sea."    *'  Wdl,"  said  Turner, 
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There  are  several  pictures  of  this  kind  in  the  National  col- 
lection, which  are  all  but  valueless  among  so  many  beau- 
tiful ones,  but  which  would  be  precious  to  students  in  our 
provincial  towns.^  Surely  it  would  be  well  if  one  or  two 
could  thus  be  set  on  active  and  honourable  service,  in- 
stead of  remaining,  as  they  must  in  the  principal  gallery, 
subjects  for  languid  contemplation,  or  vague  r^pret. 

529.  [War]  :  The  Exile  and  the  Rock  Limpet  (1842).* 

Once  a  noble  piece  of  colour,  now  quite  changed,  just 
at  the  focus  of  light  where  the  sun  is  setting,  and  injured 
everywhere.  The  figure  is  not,  however,  in  reality  quite  so 
ill  drawn  as  it  looks,  its  appearance  of  caricatured  length 
bemg  in  great  part  owing  to  the  strong  reflection  of  the 
limbs,  mistaken  by  the  eye,  at  a  distance,  for  part  of  the 
limbs  themselves. 

The  lines  which  Turner  gave  with  this  picture  are  very 
important,  being  the  only  verbal  expression  of  that  associa- 
tion in  his  mind  of  sunset  colour  with  blood,  before  spoken 
of:*- 

''  Ah,  thj  tent-formed  shell  is  like 
A  soldier's  nightly  bivouac,  alone 

Amidst  a  sea  of  blood 

But  you  can  join  your  comrades/' 

^'  I  will  do  it  as  it  most  have  appeared  off  the  coast."  Clarkson  objected  to  the  an* 
natural  blackness  of  the  sails  at  tiie  time,  and  Turner  is  said  to  have  replied, ''  If  I 
could  find  anything  blacker  than  black  I'd  use  it"  (Hamerton's  Xf/e  <(f  Turner ^ 
p.  292V  "  It  is  very  like  Turner,"  says  Jones,  who  tells  the  stoir,  "  to  have  in- 
dicatea  mourning  by  this  means,  probably  retaining  some  confused  notions  of  the 
death  of  iEgeus  and  the  black  sails  of  the  returning  Theseus."! 

1  [Many  pictures  belonging  to  the  National  GiOlery,  including  several  by  Turner, 
have,  since  Ruskin  wrote,  been  removed  to  provincial  art  galleries.  That  the  "  Burial 
of  Wilkie"  is  not  among  them,  can  hardly  be  regretted.  Unfortunately  the  picturea 
transferred  to  other  galleries  include  several — e,g.,  especially  the  **  Golden  Bough  "  and 
the  ^'Phryne" — which  are  spoken  or  as  examples,  not  of  Turner's  fiiilure,  but  of  his 
power,  and  as  requiring,  for  their  proper  understanding,  to  be  seen  in  connexion  with 
others,  now  separated  m>m  them  (see  on  this  subject.  Introduction,  p.  xlL] 

*  [No  longer  exhibited  in  the  public  gallery  owing  to  want  of  space ;  it  is  hung  in 
the  Board  Room.  For  other  references  to  the  picture  (under  the  title  ''  Napoleon  '* 
or  ''  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,"  see  Modem  Painters,  voL  L  (Vol.  III.  pp.  273,  297,  364, 
422,  474) ;  vol.  iv.  (VoL  VL  p.  381) ;  voL  v.  pt  vii.  ch.  ii.  §  16,  pt  ix.  ch.  xL  §§  30, 
31im.1 

'  [On  p.  137.    But  see  p.  125,  above.] 
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The  concdt  of  Napoleon's  seeing  a  resemblance  in  the 
limpet's  shell  to  a  tent  was  thought  trivial  by  most  people 
at  the  time ;  ^  it  may  be  so  (though  not  to  my  mind) ;  ^e 
second  thought,  that  even  this  poor  wave-wasJied  disk  had 
power  and  liberty,  denied  to  Jdm^  will  hardly,  I  think,  be 
mocked  at. 

580.  Snowstobm.' 

In  the  year  1842  this  picture  was  thus  described  by 
Turner  in  the  Academy  Catalogue: — 

''  Snowstorm.  Steamboat  off  the  harbour  mouth  making  signals^  and  goinff 
by  the  lead.  The  author*  was  in  this  storm  the  night  the  Ariel  left 
Harwich." 

It  was  characterized  by  some  of  the  critics  of  the  day 
as  a  mass  of  '*  soapsuds  and  whitewash."  Turner  was 
passing  the  evening  at  my  father's  house  on  the  day  this 
criticism  came  out :  and  after  dinner,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair 
by  the  fire,  I  heard  him  muttering  low  to  himself  at  in* 
tervals,  ''Soapsuds  and  whitewash!"  again,  and  again,  and 
again.  At  last  I  went  to  him,  asking  ''why  he  minded 
what  they  said?"  Then  he  burst  out ;—" Soapsuds  and 
whitewash  I  What  would  they  have?  I  wonder  what  they 
think  the  sea's  like?    I  wish  theyd  been  in  it." 

The  following  anecdote'  respecting  this  picture,  and 
the  conversation  with  Turner  which  arose  out  of  the 
circumstance,  were  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  the 

*  Note  Tamer's  significant  use  of  this  word,  instead  of  '"artist" 

1  [Thus  Punch  (1844,  yoL  tL  p.  200)  had  ridiculed  the  picture  as  ''The  Duke  of 
Wenmgton  and  the  Shrimp/'  adding  as  motto^ 

"  And  can  it  be,  thou  hideous  imp. 
That  life  is,  ah  !  how  Me^  and  glory  but  a  Arimp?" 

And  Thackeray  in  AhuworthU  Maaaxme  (yoL  i.,  1842,  p.  322)  had  remarked  that  **  when 
the  pictures  are  re-hung,  as  sometimes  I  believe  is  the  case,  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well 
to  turn  these  (the  Napoleon  and  the  Wilkie)  upside  down,  and  see  how  they  would 
look  then:*  The  old  painter  felt  these  attacks  acutely  (see  Modem  PahUen,  vol.  v. 
pt.  iz.  eh.  zH.  §  12).] 

^  [For  further  notices  of  this  picture,  see  Modem  PtthUen,  rol.  i.  (Vol  III. 
pp.  297,  534,  671) ;  vol  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  xiL  §  4  it. ;  and  compare  pp.  44,  110,  abovcl 

*  [The  anecdote  is  given  again  in  Modem  Pointers,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  zii.  §  4  a.  J 
xin.  L 
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Rev,  W.  Kingsley,  of  Sidney  CoU^^e,  Cambridge.^  I  give 
simply  the  words  of  his  letter:  there  can  be  no  need  of 
insisting,  in  any  wise,  on  the  singular  value  of  the  record 
they  contain. 

"The  story  1  told  you  about  the  *  Snowstorm'  was  this: 
— I  had  taken  my  mother  and  a  cousin  to  see  Turner's 
pictures,  and,  as  my  mother  knows  nothing  about  art,  I 
was  taking  her  down  the  gaUery  to  look  at  the  large 
*  Richmond  Park,'  but  as  we  were  passing  the  *  Snowstorm ' 
she  stopped  before  it,  and  I  could  hardly  get  her  to  look 
at  any  other  picture;  and  she  told  me  a  great  deal  more 
about  it  than  I  had  any  notion  of,  though  I  have  seen 
many  sea  storms.  She  had  been  in  such  a  scene  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  during  the  war.  AVhen,  some  time  after- 
wards, I  thanked  Turner  for  his  permission  for  her  to  see 
his  pictures,  I  told  him  that  he  would  not  guess  which  had 
caught  my  mother's  fmcy,  and  then  named  the  picture; 
and  he  then  said,  'I  did  not  paint  it  to  be  understood,  but 
I  wished  to  show  what  such  a  scene  was  like;  I  got  the 
sailors  to  lash  me  to  the  mast  to  observe  it ;  I  was  lashed 
for  four  hours,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  escape,  but  I  felt 
bound  to  record  it  if  I  did.  But  no  one  had  any  business 
to  like  the  picture.'  *But,'  said  I,  *my  mother  once  went 
through  just  such  a  scene,  and  it  brought  it  all  back  to 
her.'  *  Is  your  mother  a  painter  ? '  *  No.'  *  Then  she  ought 
to  have  been  thinking  of  something  else.'  These  were 
nearly  his  words;  I  observed  at  the  time  he  used  *  record'* 
and  *  painting,'  as  the  title  *  author '  had  struck  me  before." 

Interesting,  however,  as  this  picture  is,  in  marking  how 
far  the  sense  of  foaming  mystery,  and  blinding  whiteness  of 
surf  and  salt,  now  influenced  Turner's  conception  of  the  sea, 
rather  than  the  old  theories  of  black  clouds  relieving  termi- 
nated edges  of  waves,  the  sea  is,  however,  even  thus,  not 
<juite  right :  it  is  not  yeasty  efum^ :  the  Unear  wave-action 

^  [The  Reverend  William  Towler  Kinffslej^  rector  of  South  KUverton^  Think ;  Ute 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Sidnej  Susaez  College,  Cambridge.  See  also  below,  pp.  335, 
^70  Ji.,  533-536.]  ^  ^ 

^  [Compare  p.  535,  below.] 
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is  still  too  much  dwelt  upon,  and  confused  with  the  true 
foam. 

585.  The  "Sun  of  Venice''  going  to  Sea  (1848).^ 
//  Sole  di  Venezia  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  the 
fishing-boat.  (I  have  actuaUy  seen  this  name  on  a  boat's 
stem.)  The  nomenclature  is  emphasized  by  a  painting  of 
Venice,  with  the  sun  rising,  on  the  mainsail  of  the  boat, 
which,  if  the  picture  were  himg  lower,*  the  reader  would 
find  to  be  itself  a  little  vignette.  The  compliment  to  the 
Venetian  fisher  as  an  artist  is,  however,  a  little  overstrained. 
I  have  never  seen  any  elaborate  landscape  on  the  sails,  but 
often  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  crosses  and  chequer 
patterns — sometimes  a  saint  or  madonna,  rather  more  hard- 
featured  than  mainland  saints.* 

If  the  reader  will  look  back  firom  this  picture  to  the 
**  Ulysses,"  he  will  be  struck  by  the  apparent  persistence  of 
Turner's  mind  in  the  same  idea  of  boat  beauty;  only  the 
Venetian  example  is  incomparably  the  loveliest,  its  sails 
being  true  in  form  and  set,  and  exquisitely  wrought  in 
curve.  The  prevailing  melancholy  of  Turner's  mind  at 
the  time  was,  however,  marked  in  the  motto;  Academy 
Catalogue,  1848: — 

Fair  shines  the  mom,  and  soft  the  Zephjr  blows ; 

Venetians  fisher  spreads  his  sail  so  gay, 
"  Nor  heeds  the  demon  that  in  grim  repose 

Expects  his  evening  prey."  f 

*  The  reader  will  find  nearly  every  variety  of  these  sails  drawn  with  un- 
erring accuracy,  and  affectionate  fidelity,  in  the  later  pictures  of  Mr.  £.  W. 
Cooke,  and  some  account  of  their  general  character  in  my  notes  on  the 
Harbimn  of  England,^ 

t  Turner  seems  to  have  revised  his  own  additions  to  Gray,  in  the  cata- 
logues, as  he  did  his  pictures  on  the  walls,  with  much  discomfiture  to  the 

^  [For  farther  references  to  this  picture,  see  Modem  Painten,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III. 
pp.  260,  645) ;  Harboure  of  England,  p.  43,  above ;  and  SUmes  qf  Venieey  vol.  L  App.  ii. 
(vol.  IX.  p.  436).  PencU  notes  of  parts  of  the  picture,  made  by  Ruskin  at  the 
Academy  in  1843,  were  shown  at  the  Ruskin  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1904  (No.  137). 
^'He  forgot,  or  ignored,  the  rule  forbidding  viators  at  the  Exhibition  to  copy  the 
pictures.  Tliese  are  the  sketches  he  made,  and  for  making  them  was  expellea  from 
the  gallery"  {Catalogue  qfthe  Ruekm  ExhiMtion,  p.  47).] 

*  [The  picture  is  now  hung  low.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  18 ;  for  E.  W*.  Cooke's  Venetian  fishing-boats,  see  Aeademg 
NUee,  1866,  Na  683  (VoL  XIV.).] 
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The  sea  in  this  picture  was  once  exquisitely  beautiful: 
it  is  not  very  severely  injured,  but  has  lost  much  of  its 
transparency  in  the  green  ripples.  The  sky  was  little  more 
than  flake  white  laid  with  the  pallet-knife;  it  has  got 
darker,  and  spotted,  destroying  the  relief  of  the  sails.  The 
buildings  in  tiie  distance  are  the  ducal  palace,  dome  of  St 
Mark's,  and  on  the  extreme  left  the  tower  of  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore.  The  ducal  palace,  as  usual,  is  much  too  white, 
but  with  beautiful  gradations  in  its  relief  against  the  morn- 
ing mist.  The  marvellous  brilliancy  of  the  arrangement  of 
colour  in  this  picture  renders  it,  to  my  mind,  one  of 
Turner's  leading  works  in  oil. 

584.  San  Benedetto  (1848). 

This  picture  was  exhibited  in  1848,  imder  the  title  of 
**San  Benedetto,  looking  towards  Fusina."^  But  the  "San 
Benedetto"  is  a  mistake  of  Turner's;  there  being  no  church 

printer  and  the  public.     He  wanted  afterwards  to  make  the  first  lines  of 
this  legend  rhyme  with  each  other;  and  to  read: — 

"  Fair  shines  the  mom,  the  Zephyr  "  (west  wind)  "  blows  a  gale  " ; 
Venetia's  fisher  spreads  his  painted  sail. 

The  two  readings  got  confused,  and,  if  I   remember  right,  some  of  the 


^  [Eds.  1-3  read  :— 

'^This  picture  is  wrongly  named    in   the  published   catalogue.      The 

^Approach  to  Venice'  painted  in  1844,  to  illustrate  Byron^s  lines  [Chiide 

Haroid,  iv.  27],  was  sold  on  the  Academy  walls,  and  is  not  among  the  pictures 

belonging  to  the  nation.    This  one  was  exhibited  in  1848,"  etc. 

The  picture  is  called  in  the  official  catalogue  "  Approach  to  Venice,  looking  towards 

Fttsina,"  which  correctly  deecribes  the  scene,  though  as  explained  above  the  picture 

was  otherwise  named  at  the  time  of  its  first  exhiUtion.     For  another  reference 

to  the  picture,  which  was  one  of  Ruskin's  favourites,  see  Modem  PairUers,  vol.  i. 

(Vol.  111.  pp.  260,  261 71.).    Writing  to  his  father  from  Venice  in  1862,  he  says  :— 

"  6th  January, —  ...  A  curious  thing  happened  to  me  on  Saturday  after- 
noon— I  was  rowing  back  from  Fusina;  and  exactly  at  the  very  spot,  and 
very  time — five  minutes  before  sunset — of  Turner's  picture,  my  old  tavourite 
— 'San  Benedetto  looking  towards  Fusina' — to  my  great  surprise  there 
was,  in  the  verv  place  where  he  had  put  it  in  that  picture,  the  very  boat, 
one  of  a  kind  I  nad  not  seen  before  in  Venice,  a  sort  of  covered  waggon  with 
a  great  curved  rudder  (I  tried  to  draw  it  but  did  it  so  badly  that  I  was 
ashamed,  and  cut  it  o£^.  I  asked  my  boatman  directly  whether  it  went 
regularly  to  Fusina.  *  It  used  to  do,^  he  said ;  it  was  the  cheap  passage 
boat  to  Padua  before  the  railroad,  but  was  now  of  course  no  more  used 
except  sometimes  for  luggage.  So  it  was  by  mere  accident,  a  most  lucky 
one,  that  I  got  this  little  illustration  of  Turner's  putting  everything  in  its 
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nor  quarta*  belonging  to  that  saint  on  either  side  of  the 
Giudecea,  or  in  any  possible  way  included  in  this  view. 
The  church  of  San  Benedetto  is  deep  in  the  town,  close  to 
the  Ca'  Grimani;  and  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  the 
title  given,  is  that  Turner  might  have  half  remembered  the 
less  £requaitly  occurring  name  of  St.  Biagio,  under  whose 
pt>tection  the  '' fondamenta '' — or  block  of  houses  on  the 
left  of  this  [ncture — ^with  some  spacious  barracks,  are  verily 
placed  St.  Biagio  has  no  church,  however;  and  the  nearest 
<me  which,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  could  be  gathered 
into  this  view,  is  the  little  Santa  Eufemia.  The  buildings 
on  the  right  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  imaginary  in  their 
details,  especially  in  the  [Hretty  bridge  which  connects  two 
of  their  masses:  and  yet,  witiiout  one  single  accurate  de- 
tail, the  picture  is  the  likest  thing  to  what  it  is  meant  for 
— ^the  looking  out  of  the  Giudecca  landwards,  at  sunset — of 
all  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  buildings  have,  in  reality, 
that  i»t>portion  and  character  of  mass,  as  one  g^des  up  the 
centre  of  the  tide  stream :  they  float  exactly  in  that  strange, 
mirage-ful,  wistful  way  in  the  sea  mist — ^rosy  ghosts  of 
houses  without  foundations;  the  blue  line  of  poplars  and 
copse  about  the  Fusina  marshes  shows  itself  just  in  that 
way  <m  the  horizon;  the  flowing  gold  of  the  water,  and 
quiet  gold  of  the  air,  face  and  reflect  each  other  just  so ; 

catalogues  read  ''soft  the  Zephyr  blows  a  gale"  and  ''spreads  his  painted 
sail  so  gay" — ^to  the  great  admiration  of  the  collectors  of  the  Sibylline 
leaves  of  the  "Fallacies  of  Hope."* 

own  place.  For  it  was  only  in  that  picture^  with  its  especial  reference 
to  Fosina^  that  that  boat  could  hare  been  used.  It  never  would  have 
been  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Venice.  Most  likely  Turner  had  come  by  it 
and  gone  by  it—"  the  cheap  passage  boat." 
The  oriipnal  sketch  for  the  picture  is  in  the  gallery ;  No.  69  in  the  water-colour  col- 
lection :  see  below,  p.  215.1 

1  [The  passage  from  "The  Bard "  (ii.  2),  which  Turner  used,  is  :— 

"  Fair  laughs  the  Mom,  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blows. 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  r^ilm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  Vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey."] 
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the  boats  rest  so,  with  then*  black  prows  poised  in  the  midst 
of  the  amber  flame,  or  glide  by  so,  the  boatman  stretched 
far  aslope  upon  his  deep-laid  oar. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  I  think  this  the  best  Venetian  picture 
of  Tumer*s  which  he  has  left  to  us ;  for  the  "  Approach  to 
Venice"  (of  1844),  which  was  beyond  all  comparison  the 
best,  is  now  a  miserable  wreck  of  dead  colours.^  This  is 
tolerably  safe.  The  writer  of  the  notes  in  the  published 
catalogue'  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  upper  clouds 
have  changed  in  colour;  they  were  always  dark  purple, 
edged  with  scarlet;  but  they  have  got  chilled  and  opaque. 
The  blue  of  the  distance  has  altered  slightly,  making  the 
sim  too  visible  a  spot;  but  the  water  is  little  injured,  and 
I  think  it  the  best  piece  of  surface  painting  which  Turner 
has  left  in  oil  colours.  One  of  the  strongest  points  in  his 
Venice  painting  is  his  understanding  of  the  way  a  gondola 
is  rowed,  owing  to  his  affectionate  studies  of  boats  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  throughout  his  Ufe.'  No  other  painters 
ever  give  the  thrust  of  the  gondoliers  rightly ;  they  make 
them  bend  affectedly — very  often  impossibly — ^flourishing 
with  the  oar  as  if  they  stood  up  merely  to  show  their 
figures.  Many  of  oiu*  painters  even  put  the  oar  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  boat.*  The  gondolier  on  the  left  side 
of  this  picture,  rowing  the  long  barge,  is  exactly  right,  at 
the  moment  of  the  main  thrust.  Nevertheless,  considered 
as  a  boatman,  Turner  is  seriously  to  be  blamed  for  allow- 
ing the  fouling  of  those  two  gondolas  in  the  middle  of  the 
picture,  one  of  which  must  certainly  have  gone  clear  through 
the  other  before  they  could  get  into  their  present  position. 

*  The  stem^  or  guiding  oar  of  the  gondola^  is  always  on  the  right-hand 
side.  For  more  detailed  account  of  the  modes  of  rowing  in  Venice,  see 
Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  ii  Appendix  I.     [Vol.  X.  p.  441.] 

^  [The  picture,  now  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Moir,  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Jubilee 
Exhibition,  Manchester,  1887.] 

^  PThe  unofficial  catalogue  referred  to  in  the  note  on  p.  102.] 
'  [Compare  The  Harbours,  above,  pp.  40,  41,  45.] 
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549.    Undine    giving    the    Ring    [to    Masaniello] 
(1846). 

I  shall  take  no  notice  of  the  three  pictures  painted  in 
the  period  of  decline.^  It  was  ill-judged  to  exhibit  them: 
they  occupy  to  Tumer*s  other  works  precisely  the  rela- 
tion which  Count  Robert  of  Paris  and  Castle  Dangerous 
hold  to  Scott's  early  novels.*  They  are  also  in  positions 
which  render  it  impossible  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the 
distinctive  characters  in  the  execution,  indicative  of  mental 
disease;  though  in  reality  these  characters  are  so  trenchant 
that  the  time  of  fatal  change  may  be  brought  within  a 
limit  of  three  or  four  months,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1845. 

524.  The  Fighting  TiuiiuiRE*  (1889). 

I  return  to  this  picture,  instead  of  taking  it  in  its  due 
order;   and   I    think   I   shall  be   able   to   show  reason   for 

*  ''The  Fighting  T^m^rmre  tugged  to  her  last  berth,  to  be  broken  up 
[iSSSy—Acad.  Catalopie^ 

^  [The  three  pictures  referred  to  are  ''Undine/'  "The  Angel  Standing  in  the 
Snn/^  No.  5M,  and  "The  Hero  of  a  Hundred  Fight^"  No.  651.  Ther  remain  in 
the  National  Gallery,  but  are  no  loncer  publicly  exhibited.  In  the  nrst  picture. 
Undine^  the  Water  Nymph^  surrounded  by  other  nymphs^  is  rising  from  ^e  wares^ 
while  to  the  ri§^t  Manniello  is  stooping  to  receive  a  ring  from  her;  in  the  distance  to 
the  lefty  Vesuvius  in  eruption—a  reference  to  the  short-lived  triumph  of  Masaniello, 
who  led  the  fishermen's  revolt  at  Naples  in  1647,  and  for  nine  days  ruled  ^e  cttyas 
choeen  chi^.  The  picture  was  much  ridiculed  by  the  critics.  The  <nb|ect  of  "  The 
Angel  Standing  in  the  Sun "  is  from  Revelation  xiz.  17,  18.  To  "  llie  Hero  of  a 
Hundred  Fi^i^ts"  (ezhibtted  in  1847),  Turner  appended  in  the  catalogue  the  follow- 
ing enknal^ry note:  "An  idea  suggested  by  the  German  invocation  upon  casting 
tiie  bell :  in  England  called  tapping  the  furnace. — Fallacies  of  Hope."] 

<  [Compere  below,  p.  400,  and  Modem  PamUrf^  voL  iv.  (VoL  VL  p.  398).] 
'  [Turner  added  in  the  catalogue  an  adaptation  from  Campbell  s  "  Ye  Mariners 
of  En^and": — 

"  The  flag  which  braved  the  battle  and  the  breese 
No  l<mger  owns  her." 

For  other  references  to  this  picture,  see  above,  Harhown  qf  England,  §  82,  p.  41 ; 
Modem  Paintere,  voL  i.  (Vol.  IIL  ^  247,  249  n.,  275,  286,  299,  364,  422) ;  voL  iv. 
(VoL  VL  p.  381) ;  and  voL  v.  pt  viL  ch.  iL  §  16,  pt  iz.  ch.  ix.  §  8.  And  for  the 
history  of  the  T^mihrtdref  DUeeta,  pts.  L  and  ii. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  was  suggested  to  Turner  by  Clarkson  Stanfield.    They 
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pleading  that,  whatever  ultimate  arrangement  may  be  adopted 
for  the  Turner  Gallery,  this  canvas  may  always  close  the 
series.  I  have  stated  in  the  Harbours  of  England  that 
it  was  the  last  picture  he  ever  executed  with  his  perfect 
power  ;^  but  that  statement  needs  some  explanation.  He 
produced,  as  late  as  the  year  1843,  works  which,  take  them 
all  in  all,  may  rank  among  his  greatest ;  but  they  were 
great  by  reason  of  their  majestic  or  tender  conception,  more 
than  by  workmanship;  and  they  show  some  failure  in  dis- 
tinctness of  sight,  and  firmness  of  hand.  This  is  especially 
marked  when  any  vegetation  occurs,  by  imperfect  and  blunt 
rendering  of  the  foliage ;  and  the  "  Old  T^m&aire "  is  the 
last  picture  in  which  Turner's  execution  is  as  firm  and  fault- 
less as  in  middle  life; — ^the  last  in  which  lines  requiring 
exquisite  precision,  such  as  those  of  the  masts  and  yards  of 
shipping,  are  drawn  rightly,  and  at  once.  When  he  painted 
the  "  Timirairer  Turner  could,  if  he  had  liked,  have  painted 
the  "Shipwreck"  or  the  "Ulysses"  over  again;  but,  when 
he  painted  the  "  Sun  of  Venice,"  though  he  was  able  to  do 
different,  and  in  some  sort  more  beautiful  things,  he  could 
not  have  done  those  again. 

I  consider,  therefore.  Turner's  period  of  central  power, 
entirely  developed  and  entirely  imabated,  to  begin  with  the 
"  Ulysses,"  and  close  with  the  "  T&m&roire " ;  including  a 
period,  therefore,  of  ten  years  exactly,  1829-1889. 

The  one  picture,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of  sunrise ;  the 
other  of  sunset. 

were  going  down  the  river  by  boat^  to  dine,  perhaps,  at  Greenwich,  when  the  old  ship, 
being  tugged  to  her  last  berth  at  Deptfbrd,  came  in  sight  '' There's  a  fine  sabject^ 
Turner,"  said  Stanfield.  This  was  in  ISSa  Next  year  the  picture  was  exhibited  at 
the  Academy,  but  no  price  was  put  upon  it  A  would-be  purchaser  offsred  Turner 
300  guineas  for  it  He  replied  that  it  was  his  '^  200-guinea  size  "  only,  and  ofiered  to 
take  a  commission  at  that  price  for  any  subject  of  the  same  size,  but  with  the 
^'  TinUroire"  itself  he  would  not  part  Another  ofier  was  snbsequentlv  made  from 
America,  which  again  Turner  declined.  He  had  already  mentally  mduded  the 
picture,  it  would  seem,  amongst  those  to  be  bequeathed  to  the  nation ;  and  in  one 
of  the  codicils  to  his  will,  in  which  he  left  each  of  his  executors  a  picture  to  be 
chosen  by  them  in  turn,  the  **THrUraire"  was  excepted  from  the  pictures  they 
might  choose.] 

^  [See  above,  p.  41.] 
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The  one  of  a  ship  entering  on  its  voyage;  and  the  other 
of  a  ship  closing  its  course  for  ever. 

The  one,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  subject,  uncon- 
sciously illustrative  of  his  own  life  in  its  triumph. 

The  other,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  subject,  uncon- 
sciously illustrative  of  his  own  life  in  its  decline. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Turner,  deep  as  his  bye-thoughts 
often  were,  had  any  under  meaning  in  either  of  these  pic- 
tures: but,  as  accurately  as  the  first  sets  forth  his  escape 
to  the  wild  brightness  of  Nature,  to  reign  amidst  all  her 
happy  spirits,  so  does  the  last  set  forth  his  returning  to  die 
by  the  shore  of  the  Thames :  ^  the  cold  mists  gathering  over 
his  strength,  and  all  men  crying  out  against  him,  and 
dragging  the  old  "fighting  T^m&aire''  out  of  their  way, 
with  dim,  fuliginous  contumely. 

The  period  thus  granted  to  his  consummate  power  seems 
a  short  (xie.  Yet,  within  the  space  of  it,  he  had  made 
five-sixths  (cmt  about  80)  of  the  England  drawings;  the 
whole  saries  of  the  Rivers  of  France — 66  in  number ;  for  the 
.Bible  illustrations,  26;  for  Scott's  works,  62;  fin*  B3rron's, 
88;  for  Rogers',  57;  for  Campbell's,  20;  for  Milton's,  7; 
for  Moore's,  4 ;  for  the  Keepsake,  24 ;  and  of  miscellaneous 
subjects,  20  or  80  more ;  the  least  total  of  the  known  draw- 
ings being  thus  something  above  400: — allow  twelve  weeks 
a  year  for  oil-painting  and  travelling,  and  the  drawings 
(wholly  exclusive  of  unknown  private  commissions  and 
some  thousands  of  sketches)  are  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week 
through  the  whole  period  of  ten  years. 

The  work  which  thus  nobly  closes  the  series  is  a  solemn 
expression  of  a  sympathy  with  seamen  and  with  ships, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  governing  emotions  in  Turner's 


1  [It  was  a  few  yean  before  his  death  that  Turner  rented  the  upper  part  of  the 
bouse.  No.  119  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  which  still  stands.  Its  low  roof  commanded 
two  of  the  finest  reaches  on  Uie  London  Thames.  He  had  a  way  cut  through  to  the 
roo^  and  a  balcony  fixed  up  to  sit  behind,  commanding  sunrises,  sunsets,  and  moonlit 
waters,  as  well  as  a  foreshore  and  other  surroundings  highly  picturesque.  For 
Ruskin's  account  of  his  dodng  hours,  see  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting, 
§  106,  Vol.  XII.  p.  133  ] 
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mind  throughout  his  life.  It  is  also  the  last  of  a  group 
of  pictures,  painted  at  diflTerent  times,  but  all  illustrative 
of  one  haunting  conception,  of  the  central  struggle  at  Tra- 
falgar. The  first  was,  I  believe,  exhibited  in  the  British 
Institution  in  1808,  under  the  title  of  "The  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  as  seen  from  the  mizen  shrouds  of  the  Victory^* 
(480).  A  magnificent  picture,  remarkable  in  many  ways,^ 
but  chiefly  for  its  endeavour  to  give  the  spectator  a  com- 
plete map  of  everything  visible  in  the  ships  Victory  and 
Redcmtable  at  the  moment  of  Nelson's  death-wound.  Then 
came  the  "Trafalgar,"  now  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  repre- 
senting the  Victory  after  the  battle;  a  picture  which,  for 
my  own  part,  though  said  to  have  been  spoiled  by  ill- 
advised  compliances  on  Turner's  part  with  requests  for 
alteration,  I  would  rather  have,  than  any  one  in  the 
National  Collection.*  Lastly,  came  this  "  T^m^rcdrer  the 
best  memorial  that  Turner  could  give  to  the  ship  which 
was  the  Victory's  companion  in  her  closing  strife.* 

The  painting  of  the  **  T^m^aire "  was  received  with  a 
general  feeling  of  sympathy.  No  abusive  voice,  as  £eu*  as  I 
remember,  was  ever  raised  against  it.  And  the  feeling  was 
just;  for  of  all  pictures  of  subjects  not  visibly  involving 
human  pain,  this  is,  I  believe,  the  most  pathetic  that  was 

*  She  was  the  second  ship  in  Nelson's  line;  and,  having  little  pro- 
visions or  water  on  boards  was  what  sailors  call  '^  flying  light/'  so  as  to  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  fast-sailing  Victory.  When  the  latter  drew  upon 
herself  all  the  enemy's  fire,  the  TSmiraire  tried  to  pass  her^  to  take  it  in 
her  stead;  but  Nelson  himself  hailed  her  to  keep  astern.  The  T^tnSraire 
cut  away  her  studding-sails,  and  held  back,  receiving  the  enemy's  fire 
into  her  bows  without  returning  a  shot  Two  hours  later,  she  lay  with 
a  French  seventy-four  gun  ship  on  each  side  of  her,  both  her  prizes,  one 
lashed  to  her  mainmast,  and  one  to  her  anchor. 

»  [Eds.  1-4  read  :— 

''It  is  a  magnificent  picture  in  bis  early  manner;  it  is  in  the  nation's 
possession,  and  ouffht  surely  to  have  been  exhibited  in  this  series  instead 
of  the  *  Calais  Pier    [472],  being  remarkable  in  many  ways,'*  etc. 
The  picture  is  now  exhibited  in  the  National  Gallery.] 

^  TFor  another  reference  to  this  picture,  see  above,  Harboun  qf  England,  §  24, 
p.  33.1 
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ever  painted.  The  utmost  pensiveness  which  can  ordinarily 
be  given  to  a  landscape  depends  on  adjuncts  of  ruin:  but 
no  ruin  was  ever  so  idSecting  as  this  gUding  of  the  vessel 
to  her  grave.  A  ruin  cannot  be,  for  whatever  memories 
may  be  connected  with  it,  and  whatever  witness  it  may 
have  borne  to  the  courage  or  the  glory  of  men,  it  never 
seems  to  have  offered  itself  to  their  danger,  and  associated 
itself  with  their  acts,  as  a  ship  of  battle  can.  The  mere 
£ftcts  of  motion,  and  obedience  to  human  guidance,  double 
the  interest  of  the  vessel :  nor  less  her  organized  perfectness, 
giving  her  the  look,  and  partly  the  character  of  a  living 
creature,  that  may  indeed  be  maimed  in  limb,  or  decrepit, 
in  frame,  but  must  either  live  or  die,  and  cannot  be  added 
to  nor  diminished  from — ^heaped  up  and  dragged  down — as 
a  building  can.  And  this  particular  ship,  crowned  in  the 
Trafalgar  hour  of  trial  with  chief  victory — ^prevailing  over 
the  fatal  vessel  that  had  given  Nelson  death — surely,  if  iever 
anything  without  a  soul  deserved  honour  or  affection,  we 
owed  them  here.  Those  sails  that  strained  so  frill  bent 
into  the  battle — ^that  broad  bow  that  struck  the  surf  aside, 
enlarging  silently  in  steadfast  haste,  full  front  to  the  shot 
—  resistless  and  without  reply  —  those  triple  ports  whose 
choirs  of  flame  rang  forth  in  their  courses,  into  the  fierce 
revenging  monotone,  which,  when  it  died  away,  left  no 
answering  voice  to  rise  any  more  upon  the  sea  against 
the  strength  of  England — ^those  sides  that  were  wet  with 
the  long  runlets  of  English  life-blood,  like  press-planks  at 
vintage,  gleaming  goodly  crimson  down  to  the  cast  and 
clash  of  the  washing  foam — ^those  pale  masts  that  stayed 
themselves  up  against  the  war-ruin,  shaking  out  their  en- 
signs through  the  thunder,  till  sail  and  ensign  drooped — 
steep  in  the  death-stilled  pause  of  Andalusian  air,  burning 
with  its  witness-cloud  of  human  souls  at  rest, — sm^ly,  for 
these  some  sacred  care  might  have  been  left  in  our  thoughts 
— ^some  quiet  space  amidst  the  lapse  of  English  waters  ? 
Nay,  not  so.     We  have  stem  keepers  to  trust  her  glory 
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to — the  fire  and  the  worm.  Never  more  shall  sunset  lay 
golden  robe  on  her,  nor  starlight  tremble  on  the  waves 
that  part  at  her  gliding.  Perhaps,  where  the  low  gate 
opens  to  some  cottage-garden,  the  tired  traveller  may  ask, 
idly,  why  the  moss  grows  so  green  on  its  rugged  wood; 
and  even  the  sailor's  child  may  not  answer,  nor  know, 
that  the  night-dew  lies  deep  in  the  war-rents  of  the  wood 
of  the  old  T^m^aire. 


APPENDIX 

As  the  number  of  pictures  now  at  Marlborough  House  is 
large  enough  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  entire  collection,  the  following  notes  respecting  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  that  collection, 
may  perhaps  be  useful. 

The  expediency  of  protecting  oil-pictures,  as  well  as 
drawings,  by  glass,  has  been  already  ftiUy  admitted  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  since  the  two  Correggios, 
the  Raphael,  the  Francias,  the  Perugino,  the  John  Bellini,^ 
and  Wilkie's  "Festival,"  are  already  so  protected.*  And  of 
all  pictmres  whatsoever,  Tumer*s  are  those  which  must  suffer 
most  from  the  present  mode  of  their  exposure.*  The  effects 
of  all  the  later  paintings  are  dependent  on  the  loading  of 
the  colour;   and   the   white,   in   many  of  the  high  lights, 

*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  the  standard  of  exeellence  may  be 
which  is  supposed  to  warrant  the  national  ezpenditurei  in  addition  to  the 
price  of  the  pictare,  of  at  least  two  pounds  ten  shillings  for  plate  glass; 
since  I  observe  that  Garofalo's  "  St.  Augustine  "  reaches  that  standard ;  but 
Titian's  '^ Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  does  not;  this  picture  being  precisely,  of 
all  in  the  gallery,  the  one  which  I  should  have  thought  would  have  been 
first  glazed,  or  first,  at  all  events,  after  that  noble  Perugino ;  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which,  by  the  way,  the  Trustees  are  to  be  most  earnestly  thanked.* 
[Note  in  eds.  1-3  only;  see  below,  p.  179  n.] 

1  (The  pictures  which  were  thus  among  the  first  to  be  protected  by  fflass  are 
Corregwio's  "Mercury,  Venus,  and  Cupid"  (No.  10)  and  "Ecce  Homo  !"*  (No.  15) ; 
lUphaeTs  '^St  Catherine"  (No.  168);  Francia's  "Virgin  and  ChUd"  and  "Piett" 
(No8.  179,  180) ;  Perugino's  mentioned  in  note  3,  below ;  and  Bellini's  "  Doge 
Loredano"(No.  189).] 

^  [The  process  of  protecting  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  with  gkss  was 
continued  year  by  year,  and  has  for  some  time  been  completed.  See  on  the  subject. 
Vol.  XII.  p.  409.] 

3  [The  reference  is  to  the  ''Virgin  and  Child,  Micbael,  and  Raphael,"  No.  288, 
purchased  for  the  Gallery  in  1856  tor  £3571  from  the  Duke  Melzi  of  Milan.  For 
another  reference  to  the  picture,  see  Vercna  and  iU  Rwer$,  §  26.1 
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stands  out  in  diminutive  crags,  with  intermediate  craters 
and  ravines :  every  one  of  whose  cellular  hollows  serves  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  dust  of  London,  which  cannot  afterwards 
be  removed  but  by  grinding  away  the  eminences  that  pro- 
tect it — ^in  other  words,  destroying  the  handling  of  Turner 
at  the  very  spots  which  are  the  foci  of  his  effects.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  surfaces  of  most  of  his  later  pictures  are 
more  or  less  cracked;  often  gaping  widely:  every  fissure 
offering  its  convenient  ledge  for  the  repose  of  the  floating 
defilement. 

Now,  if  the  power  of  Turner  were  mdependent  of  the 
pitch  of  his  colour,  so  that  tones  sinking  daily  into  more 
pensive  shade  might  yet  retain  their  meaning  and  their 
harmony,  it  might  be  a  point  deserving  discussion,  whether 
their  preservation  at  a  particular  key  was  worth  the  alleged 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  use  of  glass.  In  the  case 
of  Wilkie's  "Festival,"  for  instance  [No.  122],  the  telling 
of  his  story  would  not  be  seriously  interfered  with,  though 
the  nose  of  the  sot  became  less  brilliantly  rubicund,  and 
the  cloak  of  his  wife  sank  into  a  homelier  grey.  But 
Turner's  work  is  especially  the  painting  of  sunshine:  it  is 
not  merely  relative  hue  that  he  aims  at,  but  absolute  asser- 
tion of  positive  hue;  and  when  he  renders  the  edge  of  a 
cloud  by  pure  vermilion  or  pure  gold,  his  whole  meaning  is 
destroyed  if  the  vermilion  be  changed  into  russet,  and  the 
gold  into  brown.  He  does  not  intend  to  tell  you  that  sun- 
sets are  brown,  but  that  they  are  burning ;  scarlet,  with  him, 
means  scarlet,  and  in  nowise  dun  colour,  or  dust  colour ; 
and  white  means  white,  and  by  no  means,  nor  under  any 
sort  of  interpretation,  black. 

But  farther.  The  fi^uent  assertion  that  glass  interferes 
with  the  effect  of  oil-pictures  is  wholly  irrelevant.  If  a 
painting  cannot  be  seen  through  glass,  it  cannot  be  seen 
through  its  own  varnish.  Any  position  which  renders  the 
glass  offensive  by  its  reflection,  will  in  like  manner  make 
the  glaze  of  the  surface  of  the  picture  visible  instead  of  the 
colour.     Tlie  inconvenience  is  less  distinct,  there  being  often 
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only  a  feeble  glimmer  on  the  varnish,  when  there  would  be 
a  vivid  flash  on  the  glass,  but  the  glimmer  is  quite  enough 
to  prevent  the  true  colour's  being  seen;  while  there  is  this 
advantage  in  the  glass,  that  it  teUs  the  spectator  when 
he  cannot  see;  whereas  the  glimmer  of  the  varnish  often 
passes,  with  an  inattentive  observer,  for  a  feeble  part  of 
the  real  painting,  and  he  does  not  try  to  get  a  better 
position. 

Glass  has  another  advantage,  when  used  to  cover  the 
recent  paintings  of  Turner,  in  giving  a  delicate,  but  very 
precious  softness  to  surfaces  of  pigment  which,  in  his  latar 
practice,  he  was  apt  to  leave  looking  too  much  like  lime  or 
mortar. 

The  question  of  the  acceptance  of  glass  as  a  protection 
for  pictures  is,  however,  intimately  connected  with  another : 
namely,  whether  we  are  to  continue  to  hang  them  above 
the  eye.  Of  course,  as  long  as  a  picture  is  regarded  by  us 
merely  as  a  piece  of  ostentatious  furniture,  answering  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  covering  the  walls  of  rooms 
with  a  dark  tapestry  worth  a  thousand  guineas  a  yard,  it 
is  of  no  consequence  whether  we  protect  them  or  not. 
There  wUl  always  be  dealers  ready  to  provide  us  with  this 
same  costly  tapestry,  in  which  we  need  not  be  studious  to 
preserve  the  designs  we  do  not  care  to  see.  If  the  rain 
or  the  rats  should  make  an  end  of  the  Tintoret  which  is 
now  hung  in  the  first  room  of  the  Louvre  at  a  height 
of  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,^  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  from 
the  manufactories  of  Venice  another  Tintoret,  which,  hung 
at  the  same  height,  shaU  look  altogether  as  well;  and  if 
any  harm  should  happen  to  the  fish  in  the  sea-piece  of 
Turner*  which  hangs  above  his  ''Carthage'*  in  the  National 
Gallery,  a  few  bcdd  dashes  of  white  may  replace  them,  as 
long  as  the  picture  remains  where  it  is,  with  perfect  satis- 
faction to  the  public.    But  if  ever  we  come  to  understand 

1  \Le^  in  1866 ;  see  VoL  XLL  p.  411  fbr  the  particnlmn.] 

>  [The  ''Son  Rising  in  a  Mist/'  No.  479,  one  of  the  two  hequeathed  hy  Tarner 
on  eradition  that  they  were  placed  beside  two  by  Claude.  The  picture  is  now  hong 
<m  the  line.] 
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that  the  function  of  a  picture,  after  all,  with  respect  to 
mankind,  is  not  merely  to  be  bought,  but  to  be  seen,  it  will 
follow  that  a  picture  which  deserves  a  price  deserves  a 
place;  and  that  aU  paintings  which  are  worth  keeping,  are 
worth,  also,  the  rent  of  so  much  wall  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
show  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  the  least  fatiguing 
way  for  the  spectator. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  obtain  a  return  of 
the  sum  which  the  English  nation  pays  annually  for  park 
walls  to  enclose  game,  stable  waUs  to  separate  horses,  and 
garden  walls  to  ripen  peaches ;  and  if  we  could  compare 
this  ascertained  sum  with  what  it  pays  for  walls  to  show 
its  art  upon.  How  soon  it  may  desire  to  quit  itself  of  the 
dishonour  which  would  result  from  the  comparison  I  do 
not  know ;  but  as  the  public  appear  to  be  seriously  taking 
some  interest  in  the  pending  questions  respecting  their  new 
National  Gallery,^  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  state  the 
following  general  principles  of  good  picture  exhibitions. 

1st  AU  large  pictiu*es  should  be  on  waUs  lighted  from 
above;  because  light,  from  whatever  point  it  enters,  must 
be  gradually  subdued  as  it  passes  further  into  the  room. 
Now,  if  it  enters  at  either  side  of  the  picture,  the  grada- 
tion of  diminishing  light  to  the  other  side  is  generally  un- 
natural; but  if  the  light  falls  from  above,  its  gradation 
from  the  sky  of  the  picture  down  to  the  for^round  is  never 
unnatural,  even  in  a  figure  piece,  and  is  often  a  great  help 
to  the  effect  of  a  landscape.  Even  interiors,  in  which  lateral 
light  is  represented  as  entering  a  room,  and  none  as  falling 
from  the  ceiling,  are  yet  best  seen  by  light  from  above: 
for  a  lateral  light  contrary  to  the  supposed  direction  of  that 
in  the  picture  will  greatly  neutralize  its  effect ;  and  a  lateral 
light  in  the  same  direction  will  exaggerate  it.  The  artist's 
r«d  intention  can  only  be  seen  fairly  by  light  from  above. 

2nd.  Every  picture  should  be  hung  so  as  to  admit  of 
its  horizon  being  brought  on  a  level  with  the  eye  of  the 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  appointment  of  the  National  Gallery  Site  Commission. 
For  Kuskin's  evidence  see  helow,  pp.  63^653.] 
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spectator,  without  difficulty,  or  stooping.  When  pictures 
are  small,  one  line  may  he  disposed  so  as  to  be  seen  by  a 
sitting  spectator,  and  one  to  be  seen  standing,  but  more 
than  two  lines  should  never  be  admitted.  A  model  gallery 
should  have  one  line  only;  and  some  interval  between 
each  picture,  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  colours  of 
one  piece  with  those  of  the  rest-*^  most  serious  source  of 
deterioration  of  effect. 

8rd.  If  pictures  were  placed  thus,  only  in  one  low  line, 
the  gofgeousness  of  large  rooms  and  galleries  would  be  lost, 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  obtain  any  im* 
posii^  architectural  effect  by  the  arrangement  or  extait  of 
the  rooms.  But  the  £ur  more  important  objects  might  be 
attained,  (d  making  them  perfectly  comfortable,  securing 
good  light  in  the  darkest  days,  and  ventilation  without 
•draughts  in  the  warmest  and  coldest. 

4th.  And  if  hope  of  architectural  efiect  were  thus  sur- 
rendered, there  wcmkl  be  a  great  advantage  in  giving  large 
upright  pictures  a  room  to  thanselves.  For  as  the  per^ 
spective  horizon  of  such  jactures  cannot  always  be  brought 
low  enough  even  for  a  standing  spectator,  and  as,  whether 
it  can  or  not,  the  upper  parts  of  great  des^fns  are  often 
more  interesting  than  the  lower,  the  floor  at  the  further 
^xtmoity  of  the  roc»n  might  be  raised  by  the  number  of 
steps  necessary  to  give  full  command  of  the  c(«ipositi<m ; 
and  a  narrow  lateral  gallery  carried  from  this  elevated  dais, 
to  its  sides.  Such  a  gallery  of  close  access  to  the  flanks  of 
pictures  like  Titian's  AssumpticMi  or  Peter  Martyr  would 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  artists.^ 

5th.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  works  of 
«adi  master  should  be  kept  together.'  No  great  master 
can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  but  by  getting  into  his  humour, 
and  remaining  long  enough  under  his  influence  to  under- 
stand his  whole  mode  and  cast  of  thought.     The  contrast 

^  [Rmkm  was  questioned  on  this  point  hj  the  National  Gallery  Site  CommissioD : 
see  below^  p.  543.] 

*  [Ro^dn  did  not  extend  this  principle  to  the  case  of  the  annual  ezhibitions  of 
contemporary  pictures^  for  reasons  stated  in  FtMrs  davigera,  Letter  Iznx.] 

xm.  M 
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of  works  by  different  masters  never  brings  out  their  merits ; 
but  their  defects :  the  spectator's  effort  (if  he  is  kind  enough 
to  make  any)  to  throw  his  mind  into  their  various  tempers, 
materially  increases  his  fatigue — and  the  &tigue  of  examin- 
ing a  series  of  pictures  carefully  is  always  great,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.^  The  advantage  thus 
gained  in  peace  of  mind  and  power  of  understanding,  by 
the  assemblage  of  the  works  of  each  master,  is  connected 
with  another,  hardly  less  important,  in  the  light  thrown 
on  the  painter's  own  progress  of  intellect  and  methods  of 
study. 

6th.  Whatever  sketches  and  studies  for  any  picture 
exist  by  its  master's  hand,  should  be  collected  at  any  sacri- 
fice; a  little  reciprocal  courtesy  among  Gk>vemments  might 
easily  bring  this  about:  such  studies  should  be  shown  under 
glass  (as  in  the  rooms  appropriated  to  drawings  in  the 
Louvre),  in  the  centre  of  the  room  in  which  the  picture 
itself  is  placed.  The  existing  engravings  from  it,  whatever 
their  merit  or  demerit  (it  is  often  a  great  point  in  art  edu- 
cation to  demonstrate  the  last),  should  be  collected  and  ex- 
hibited in  a  similar  manner. 

7th.  Although  the  rooms,  if  thus  disposed,  would  never, 
as  aforesaid,  produce  any  bold  architectural  effect  (the  tables 
just  proposed  in  the  centre  of  each  room  being  especially 
adverse  to  such  effect),  they  might  be  rendered  separately 
beautiful,  by  decoration  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  colour  of  the  pictures.  The  blankness  and  poverty  of 
colour  are,  in  such  adjuncts,  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
its  power ;  the  discordance  of  a  dead  colour  is  more  painful 
than  the  discordance  of  a  glowing  one:  and  it  is  better 
slightly  to  eclipse  a  picture  by  pleasantness  of  adjunct, 
than  to  bring  tlie  spectator  to  it  disgusted  by  collateral  de- 
formities. 

8th.  Though  the  idea  of  a  single  line  of  pictures,  seen  by 
light  from  above,  involves  externally,  as  well  as  internally^ 

1  [On  tliis  subject  compare  Vol.  XII.  pp.  403^  413  n.] 
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the  sacrifice  of  the  ordinary  elements  of  architectural  splen- 
dour, I  am  certain  the  exterior  even  of  this  long  and  low 
gallery  could  be  rendered  not  only  impressive,  but  a  most 
intar^ting  school  of  art  I  would  dispose  it  in  long 
arcades;  if  the  space  were  limited,  returning  upon  itself 
like  a  labyrinth:^  the  walls  to  be  double,  with  passages 
of  various  access  between  them,  in  order  to  secure  the 
pictures  from  the  variations  of  temperature  in  the  external 
air;  the  outar  walls  to  be  of  the  most  beautiful  British 
building  stones — chiefly  our  whitest  limestone,  black  marble, 
and  Cornish  serpentine,  variously  shafted  and  inlaid;  be- 
tween each  two  arches  a  white  marble  niche,  containing  a 
statue  of  some  great  artist;  the  whole  approximating,  in 
eflfect,  to  the  lower  arcades  of  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  con- 
tinued into  an  extent  like  that  of  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo. 
Courts  should  be  left  between  its  returns,  with  porches 
at  the  outer  angles,  leading  one  into  each  division  of  the 
building  appropriated  to  a  particular  school;  so  as  to  save 
the  visitor  from  the  trouble  of  hunting  for  his  field  of 
study  through  the  length  of  the  labyrinth :  and  the  smaller 
chambers  appropriated  to  separate  pictiu'es  should  branch 
out  into  these  courts  fix>m  the  main  body  of  the  building. 

9th.  As  the  condition  that  the  pictures  should  be  placed 
at  the  level  of  sight  would  do  away  with  all  objections  to 
glass  as  an  impediment  of  vision  (who  is  there  who  cannot 
see  the  Perugino  in  the  National  Gallery?),*  all  pictures 
should  be  put  under  glass,  firmly  secured  and  made  air- 
tight behind.  The  glass  is  an  important  protection,  not  only 
from  dust,  but  from  chance  injury.    I  have  seen  a  student 

*  I  cannot  bat  permit  myself,  though  somewhat  irreleyantlj,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Trustees  on  their  acqaisition  of  this  noble  picture :  it  at  once, 
to  my  mind,  raises  our  National  Gallery  from  a  second-rate  to  a  first-rate 
collection.  I  have  always  loved  the  master,  and  given  much  time  to  the 
study  of  his  works;  but  this  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.* 

^  \SS^  ^^  ^^  subject  the  letter  given  in  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  zxviii.] 

*  [Tfais  note  was  substituted  in  ms.  4  and  5  for  the  note  on  p.  173  above.] 
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in  the  VeriKm  Gallery^  mixing  his  oolours  on  his  pallet 
knife,  and  holding  the  knife,  full  charged,  within  half  an 
inch,  or  less,  of  the  surface  of  the  picture  he  was  copjdng, 
to  see  if  he  had  matched  the  colour.  The  slightest  acci- 
dental jar  given  to  the  hand  would  have  added  a  new  and 
spirited  touch  to  the  masterpiece. 

10th.  Supposing  the  pictures  thus  protected,  it  matters 
very  little  to  what  atmosphere  their  frames  and  glasses  may 
be  ^q>osed.  The  most  central  situatLcm  for  a  National 
Gallery  would  be  the  most  serviceable,  and  therefore  the 
best.  The  cmly  things  to  be  insisted  upon  are  a  gravel 
foundation  and  good  drainage,  with,  of  course,  light  on  the 
roof,  unintarupted  by  wafts  of  smoke  from  manufactory 
chimneys,  or  shadows  of  great  blocks  of  houses. 

11th*  No  drawing  is  worth  a  nation's  keeping  if  it  be 
not  either  good,  or  documaitarily  precious.  If  it  be  either 
of  these,  it  is  worth  a  bit  of  glass  and  a  wooden  fi*ame. 
All  drawings  should  be  glazed,  simply  framed  in  wood,  and 
enclosed  in  sliding  grooves  in  portable  cases.  Fw  the  mcnre 
beautiful  ones,  golden  frames  should  be  provided  at  central 
tables;  turning  on  a  swivel,  with  grooves  in  the  thickness 
of  them,  into  which  the  wooden  fi^me  should  slide  in  an 
instant,  and  show  the  drawing  framed  in  gold.  The  de- 
partment for  the  drawings  should  be,  of  course,  separate, 
and  like  a  beautiful  and  spacious  library,  with  its  cases  of 
drawings  ranged  on  the  walls  (as  those  of  the  coins  are  in 
the  Coin-room  of  the  British  Museum),  and  ccmvenient  re- 
cesses, with  pleasant  lateral  light,  for  the  visitors  to  take 
each  his  case  of  drawings  into.  Lateral  light  is  best  for 
drawings,  because  the  variation  in  intensity  is  small,  and  of 
little  consequence  to  a  small  woric ;  but  the  shadow  of  the 
head  is  inconvenient  in  looking  close  at  them,  when  the 
light  falls  from  above. 

12th.  I  think  the  collections  of  Natural  History  should 

1  [Mr.  Vernon  presented  hie  eoUection  of  British  pictoree  to  the  Nationftl  Gmllery 
in  1847.  For  many  years  they  were  kept  tosetber,  in  accordance  with  his  request, 
and  exhibited  in  a  separate  room,  the  Vernon  Gallery.] 
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be  kept  separate  from  those  of  Art^  Books,  manuscripts, 
coins,  sculpture,  pottery,  metal-work,  engravings,  drawings, 
and  pictures,  should  be  in  one  building;  and  minends, 
fosdls,  shells,  and  stuffed  animals  (with  a  perfect  library  of 
works  on  natural  history),  in  another,  connected,  as  at  Paris, 
with  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

It  would  of  course  be  difficult  to  accomplish  all  this, 
but  the  naticmal  interest  is  only  b^^inning  to  be  awakened 
in  works  of  art;  and  as  soon  as  we  care,  nationally,  one 
half  as  much  for  pictures  as  we  do  for  drawing-room  fur- 
niture, or  footm^s  liveries,  all  this,  or  more  than  this, 
will  be  done — ^perhaps  after  many  errors  and  fiedlures,  and 
infinite  waste  of  money  in  tatying  to  economize;  but  I  feel 
convinced  we  shall  do  it  at  last:  and  although  poor  Turner 
might  well,  himself,  have  classed  the  whole  project,  had  he 
seen  his  pictures  in  their  present  places,  among  the  pro- 
foundest  of  the  Fallacies  of  Hope,  I  believe  that  even  from 
the  abyss  of  Marlborough  House  he  will  wield  stronger 
influence  than  from  the  brilliant  line  of  the  Academy ;  that 
this  dark  and  insulted  ''Turner  Gallery"  will  be  the  germ 
of  a  noble  and  serviceable  ''National  Gallery,"  and  that  to 
the  poor  barber^s  son  of  Maiden  Lane  we  shall  owe  our  first 
understanding  of  the  right  way  either  to  look  at  Nature,  or 
at  Art. 

^  [Tlie  Mpumtion  of  the  two  branchet  of  the  Britiah  MuMom  wm  effocted  in 
the  Teen  1880-1883  by  the  lemovml  of  the  NatnnJ  Histoiy  coUectioiia  to  the  new 
boildbig  at  Soath  Kensiiigtoii.] 
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iana)  contained  only  a  portion  of  the  intended  Catalogue :  octavo^  p.  20. 
The  Pre&ce  (" Prefiitory ")  occupies  pp.  3-8;  the  ''Catalogue/'  pp.  ^20. 
At  the  foot  of  the  last  page  is  the  imprint  "  London :  Printed  by  Spottis- 
woode  and  Co.,  New  Street  Square."  There  are  no  headlines^  the  pages 
being  numbered  centrally.  The  Catalogue  contains  notes  on  25  pictures^ 
but  these  are  not  in  all  cases  the  same  as  the  first  25  in  ed.  2  (see  below). 
Issued  stitched  and  without  wrappers. 

Second  EdUUm  (1857).— Of  this  edition  (limited  to  100  copies)  the  col- 
lation is:  octaro^  pp.  ii.-h50.  A  half-title — ''Catalogue  of  the  Turner 
Sketches  in  the  National  Gallery,  Part  I./'  with  blank  reverse,  occupies 
pp.  i.-ii. ;  title-page,  with  blank  reverse,  pp.  1-2 ;  "  Prefiitory,"  pp.  3-49 ; 
the  last  page  is  blank,  but  for  the  imprint  in  the  centre — "  London  :  Printed 
by  Spottiswoode  and  Co.,  New  Street  Square."  No  headlines,  as  before: 
issued  stitched,  without  wrappers. 

Variations  between  the  two  EditUms.—^o.  "8.  On  the  Rhine"  in  ed.  1 
becomes  No.  11  in  ed.  2  (with  the  words  "The  same  subject,  nearer"  added 
after  the  title) ;  No.  8  being  rejdaoed  in  ed.  2  by  "  Coblentz,  with  the  Bridge 
over  the  Moselle" — a  drawing  which  was  not  described  in  ed.  1  ;  while  No. 
11  in  ed.  1  was  discarded  in  ed.  2.  It  is  here  restored.  For  some  conse- 
quential alterations  in  the  text  of  Nos.  9  and  10  in  ed.  2,  see  below,  pp.  194, 
195  nn. 

Edition  1  did  not  contain  21  (Zurich),  22  (Zurich),  24  (Lucerne  from  the 
hike),  25  (Mont  Pikte),  and  28  (Arth) ;  with  the  result  that  23  (Lucerne), 
26  (Lucerne),  27  (Goldau),  29  (Kussnacht),  and  30  (Meggen),  at  which  point 
the  early  edition  ended,  were  in  that  edition  Nos.  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  25  re- 
spectively. These  alterations,  again,  involved  some  small  variations  in  the 
text :  see  below,  pp.  201,  202,  nn. ;  also  in  No.  27  (p.  202,  line  3)— in  ed.  1, 
No.  23— that  edition  added  the  words  "by  Turner"  after  "Realised" ;  and 
in  No.  29  (last  line)— in  ed.  1,  No.  24— that  edition  read  "  1845  "  for  "  184a" 

In  this  edition,  in  No.  28  (p.  202)  "  Aart"  is  corrected  to  "Arth" ;  and 
in  No.  30  (p.  203)  "  Lungren"  to  "Lungem."  In  No.  57  (p.  212)  "stem" 
in  previous  eds.  is  corrected  to  "stem." 

The  contents  of  both  editions  were  reprinted  (1902)  in  the  volume  Buskin 
on  Pictures  already  described  (above,  p.  93).  In  that  work  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Turner  Gallery  (oil  pictures)  was  reprinted  in  its  original  form ;  but  the 
various  catalogues  of  the  water-colours  (in  this  volume,  Ptat  II.  Nos.  iii.,  iv., 
and  vii.)  were  not ;  their  contents  were  rearranged,  so  as  to  collect  under  the 
title  of  each  drawing  all  the  references  to  it. 

In  this  edition,  the  present  position  and  number  of  each  sketch,  where 
ascertainable,  are  added  after  Ruskin's  note.  "i^.  O."  stands,  of  course,  for 
National  Gallery;  *' Oaford"  means  the  loan  collection  in  the  Ruskin 
Drawing  School  (see  below,  pp.  560-568).] 


PREFATORY 

The  principal  object  I  have  had  in  view  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  sketches  has  been  to  exemplify  a  method 
by  which  the  collections  of  drawings  existing  in  Euro- 
pean galleries  might  be  rendered  completely  serviceable  to 
the  public,  without  compromising  their  safety.  As  matters 
stand  at  pres^it,  the  studies  by  the  great  masters,  which 
exist  in  the  museums  of  Florence,  Paris,  and  London,  can- 
not be  seal  by  the  public,  either  with  ease  to  themselves 
or  with  security  to  the  drawings.  If  the  curators  rightly 
estimate  the  value  of  the  works  intrusted  to  them,  they 
avoid,  as  £ur  as  possible,  bringing  out  the  best,  except 
to  specially  worthy  and  favoured  visitors;  to  the  young 
student  and  the  g^ieral  public  such  drawings  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  on  the  present  system  inaccessible,  since  they 
must  not  be  exposed  to  the  handling  of  the  ignorant  or 
inadvertent.  Not  only  so,  but  both  in  Paris  and  Florence 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  first-dass  drawings  cannot 
be  seen  at  all,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  curators  or 
other  accidental  hindrances ;  and  those  which  may  be  seen 
cannot  be  studied  at  leisure,  bound  as  they  are  in  volumes 
which  must  continually  be  required  by  other  visitors,  or,  if 
separately  mounted,  exposed  to  dust  and  accidental  injury 
all  the  while  they  are  being  examined  In  the  Louvre,  it 
is  true  that  a  certain  number — a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  collection — are  placed  on  tables  under  glass;  but 
in  such  circumstances  the  light  is  only  good  or  sufficient 
for  the  one  or  two  that  happen  to  be  near  the  windows; 
Ihe  rest  are  seen  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty,  and  some 
of  their  most  delicate  execution  is  lost  sight  of  altogether. 
I  believe  the  method  in  which  the  first  hundred  of  the 
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Turner  sketches  are  now  arranged  will  be  found  to  do 
away  with  all  these  inconveniences.  The  visitor  has  five 
or  ten  drawings  at  once  put  at  his  disposal,  which  he  can 
take  one  by  one  in  his  hand  into  the  best  light  and  place 
as  he  chooses,  and  which  he  can  copy  or  describe  at  his 
ease,  without  interfering  with  any  one  else's  examination 
of  other  portions  of  the  series,  and  with  no  fear  of  injury 
to  the  drawing,  protected  as  it  is  completely  from  dust, 
and  from  all  accident  except  that  of  a  heavy  fall,  which 
might  indeed  break  the  glass  or  strain  the  frame,  but  coidd 
not  injure  the  sketch,  which  does  not  touch  the  glass 
anywhere.  And  while  there  are  these  advantages  in  this 
method  considered  with  reference  only  to  the  safe  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  in  general,  there  is  a  farther  one  in  it 
considered  as  a  means  of  preserving  those  of  Turner.  It  is 
a  fact,  already  well  known  to  the  curators  of  museums, 
that  works  in  water-colour  lose  vigour  and  value  if  they 
are  exposed  to  light  ;^  and  Turner's  are,  of  all  drawings, 
those  in  which  such  loss  must  be  at  once  most  extensive 
and  fatal,  owing  to  the  excessive  thinness  and  tenderness 
of  the  tints  on  which  their  chief  efibcts  depend.  There  is 
of  course  no  objection  to  a  drawing  being  placed  in  a 
strong  light  (not,  of  course,  the  dir^  rays  of  the  sun) 
while  it  is  actually  under  examination;  but  it  is  quite  un* 
necessary  that  it  should  continually  be  exposed  to  the  glow 
of  summer  heat  while  no  one  is  looking  at  it;  and  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  the  precious  vignettes  to  the  Italy 
and  the  drawings  for  the  Rivers  of  France  and  Rivers  of 
England,  now  exhibiting  in  Marlborough  House,  will  suffer 
seriously  even  fix)m  their  exposure  during  the  present  year.' 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  arrange  a  most  precious  and 
interesting  series  of  sketches  for  the  general  public,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  pencil  and  chalk  drawings,  which  would  not 
suffer  from  the  light,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  the 

^  [On  this  subject  see  further  Appendix  vii.,  below,  pp.  589*^98.] 
'  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  Exhibition  of  Turner  Sketches  and  Drawings  in 
1857  :  see  Bhave,  pp.  xxxiiL,  96.] 
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less  important  wateivocdour  drawings,  while  the  more  valu- 
aUe  w«ks  in  colour  might  be  arranged  with  perfect  safety 
in  this  manner,  and  seen  on  pr<^er  application,  as  the  prints 
are  at  the  British  Musemn.^ 

The  series  of  sketches  which  I  have  chosen  to  illustrate 
the  possible  arrangement  are  precisely  those  which  presented 
the  greatest  difficulties;  for  they  are  among  the  largest  and 
the  brightest  in  colour,  requiring  therefore  a  broad  white 
margin  to  give  them  sufficient  relief  This  necessitates  a 
stronger  and  heavier  frame  than  will  usually  be  required; 
in  general,  frames  about  two-thirds  of  this  size  will  be  quite 
large  enough,  and  the  cases  will  therefore  be  far  less  cum- 
brous and  more  conveniently  portable. 


The  sketches  themselves  require  some  slight  explanation 
of  their  character,  before  their  value  will  be  completely  felt 
They  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  sketches  from  nature,  but 
plans  or  designs  of  the  pictures  which  Turner,  if  he  had 
had  time,  would  have  made  of  each  place.  They  indicate, 
therefore,  a  perfectly  formed  conception  of  the  finished 
picture;  and  they  are  of  exactly  the  same  value  as  memo- 
randa would  be,  if  made  by  Tumer*s  own  hand,  of  pictures 
of  his  not  in  our  possession.  They  are  just  to  be  r^arded 
as  quick  descriptions  or  reminiscences  of  noble  pictures; 
every  touch  in  them  represents  something  complete  and  de- 
finite; and,  for  the  most  part,  as  much  is  done  with  the 
given  number  of  touches  and  quantity  of  colour  as  is  pos- 
sible to  be  done  by  human  hand.  They  are  all  of  the 
pmod  in  which  Turner's  work  is  full  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic excellencies,  and  they  are  all  interesting  in  subject, 
being  of  well-known  and  beautiful  scenes.  I  look  upon 
them  as  in  some  respects  more  valuable  than  his  finished 
drawings,  or  his  oil  pictures;  because  they  are  the  simple 
records  of  his  first  impressions  and  first  purposes,  and  in 

1  [See  above,  p.  180.] 
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most  instances  as  true  to  the  character  of  the  places  they 
represent  as  they  are  admirable  in  composition ;  while,  in  his 
elaborate  drawings  and  paintings,  he  too  frequently  suffered 
his  mind  to  be  warped  from  its  first  impression  by  attempts 
at  idealism. 

I  believe,  however,  that  nothing  but  the  pencilling  in 
them  was  done  on  the  spot,  and  not  always  that  Turner 
used  to  walk  about  a  town  with  a  roll  of  thin  papar  in  his 
pocket,  and  make  a  few  scratches  upon  a  sheet  or  two  of  it, 
which  were  so  much  shorthand  indication  of  all  he  wished 
to  remember.  When  he  got  to  his  inn  in  the  evening,  he 
completed  the  pencilling  rapidly,  and  added  as  much  colour 
as  was  needed  to  record  his  plan  of  the  picture. 

These  rolled  sheets  of  paper  (some  of  them  actually  the 
covers  of  the  cheap  stitched  sketch-books)  were  always, 
necessarily,  warped  and  bent  by  the  colouring.  But  Turner 
did  not  in  the  least  care  for  this,  and  I  think,  therefore, 
that  we  should  not.  They  are,  as  I  have  mounted  them, 
flatter  than  he  ever  cared  to  see  them,  and  they  are  per- 
fectly safe;  while  any  process  of  mounting  which  at  once 
secures  flatness,  necessitates  some  degree  of  injury  to  the 
colour.  I  may  be  able  in  course  of  time,  by  pressure  and 
other  expedients,  to  get  them  to  lie  much  flatter,  but  my 
present  object  is  only  to  get  them  securely  protected,  and 
allow  them  to  be  quickly  visible. 

I  have  arranged  these  hundred  so  as  to  form  a  connected 
series,  illustrative  of  a  supposed  torn*  up  the  Rhine,  and 
through  Switzerland,  to  Venice  and  back.  The  suggestions 
offered  in  the  text,  of  the  probable  circumstances  under 
which  Turner  might  have  made  the  drawings,  give  the 
reader  a  just  idea  of  the  painter's  general  manner  of  setting 
about  his  work,  though  the  conjecture  may  of  course  be 
wrong  or  right,  with  respect  to  any  given  sketch. 


CATALOGUE 

1.  Tk^port. 

We  land  on  the  pier  of  Tr^port,  and  are  delighted  by 
the  pretty  irregularity  of  the  old  church,  with  its  gabled 
chapels,  which  we  draw  on  the  spot,  with  one  bold  zigzag 
touch  for  their  roofs,  and  a  wriggle  tat  every  window.  Yet 
it  will  not  be  easy  for  any  one  coming  after  us  to  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  standing  of  the  grey  walls  on  their  sea- 
worn  moimd,  and  of  the  bright  chalk  cliff  beyond  them. 
This  cliff  is  a  masterpiece  of  drawing ;  it  is  not  possible  with 
the  given  number  of  touches  to  indicate  more  faithfully  the 
form  of  a  chalk  precipice,  or  the  way-  it  breaks  into  the 
turf  at  its  brow.  The  whole  sketch  is  hasty,  but  very  beau- 
tiful   [N.  G.,  276.] 

2.  Tb£port. 

We  set  out  for  a  walk  about  the  town,  retaining,  how- 
ever, our  first  interest  in  the  chapel  and  cliff;  and  being 
disturbed  by  the  military  (a  couple  of  lancers),  we  put  them 
in  revengefully  in  red  outlines.    [i\r.  G.^] 

8.  TR:fepoRT. 

We  wander  still  farther  firom  the  town,  and  see  old 
piers  and  fortifications  under  amazing  effects.  The  military 
are  still  interested  in  our  motions.  The  ofiicer  having  held 
his  sword  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  towards  his  legs, 
is  obliged  to  change  its  position,  and  appears  now  to  be 
carrying  two. 

Very  hasty;  but  grand  in  arrangement  of  colour  and 
interesting  in  execution.    Note  the  vermilion  in  the  pier  in 

1  [This  dnwing  is  now  (1904)  in  one  of  the  tin  boxes  at  the  NsfcioDal  Qsllerjr  (see 
p.  zlL) ;  Box  Z.] 
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the  foreground  laid  in  very  wet  and  the  white  lines  scraped 
out  with  the  wooden  end  of  the  brush  towards  the  left, 
carrying  the  vermilion  out  at  that  side. 

The  object  in  the  middle  distance  is  a  fortification  with 
two  gates  of  entrance,  and  a  flagstaff,  and  the  sweeping 
pencil  lines  to  the  right  of  the  flagstaff  mean,  I  believe, 
that  the  smoke  of  a  gun  was  to  be  there  if  ever  the  picture 
were  finished.    [Oxford^  No.  19.] 

4.  Eu. 

Getting  tired  of  the  beach,  we  walk  up  the  country,^  and 
obtain  a  general  view  of  the  town  of  Eu. 

The  part  of  the  blue  touch  in  the  distance,  on  the  left, 
with  a  spike  to  it,  means  our  old  friends,  the  hill  and 
church  of  Tr^port;  the  darker  and  level  blue  means  the 
sea  under  a  fresh  breeze.  The  whole  looks  quite  instan- 
taneously done;  but  it  is  not;  the  dark  crumbling  touch 
was  laid  first,  then  water  was  put  to  it,  and  it  was  gradated 
into  the  church:  lastly,  a  wet  horizontal  touch  of  blue  has 
been  added  below,  to  give  it  more  breadth. 

The  general  character  of  the  French  cathedral  churches, 
rising  out  of  the  towns  like  a  broken  but  massive  group  of 
ste^  basalt  rock,  with  small  pinnacles  above,  is  quite  won- 
derfully seized  in  this  sketch. 

The  five  pink,  square-topped  cones  under  the  blue  sea 
are  the  roofs  of  Louis  Philippe's  palace. 

Having  got  rid  of  the  military,  we  are  now  annoyed  by 
cows,  and  horses  of  diligences  pulling  uphill ;  which,  never- 
theless, we  mean  to  make  something  of,  some  day.    [N.  &.^ 

5.'Chuech  of  Eu. 

We  continue  our  walk  till  it  is  late,  and,  returning  to 
town,  see  the  church  by  moonlight,  in  the  sea  fog. 

The  apse  of  Eu  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  France 

^  [A  favourite  walk  from  Tr^port  is  to  Eu,  a  mile  and  a  half  inland.     Another 
•ketch  of  En,  with  Looii  Philippe^!  Chateau,  is  No.  665  in  the  National  Gallery.] 
>  [This  drawing  also  is  put  away  in  Box  Z  at  the  National  Gallery.] 
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in  its  bold  pyramidal  structure,  being  surroimded  by  a 
double  range  of  chapels,  with  corresponding  pinnacles  and 
double  flying  buttresses.  I  am  puzzled  by  the  appearance 
as  of  a  vineyard  or  hop-garden  in  the  street  below;  and 
cannot  venture  positively  to  state,  though  I  am  decidedly 
under  the  conviction,  that  this  remarkable  appearance  is  pre* 
sented  by  the  good  people  of  Eu  going  to  evening  service. 
[.V-  G.,  277.] 

6.   COBLENTZ. 

We  have  taken  the  railroad  across  to  Cologne^  and  the 
steamer  to  Coblentz.  We  are  landed  here  just  opposite 
Ehrenbreitstein,  and  are  anxious  about  our  luggage. 

I  have  framed  this  sketch  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its 
curious  composition;  the  boat  with  the  large  sails,  behind 
the  chimney  of  the  steamer,  giving  massiveness  to  the 
group; — next,  as  an  instance  of  the  delist  whidi  Turner 
used  to  take  in  smoke  of  steamers,  here  seen  under  warm 
light ; — ^lastly,  because  of  its  interesting  indications  of  figures ; 
the  postillion  with  his  two  pairs  of  horses  on  the  right,  the 
crowd  hurrying  over  the  bridge  above,  and  the  group  on 
the  left  busy  with  the  luggage.  Some  carriages  are  waiting 
at  the  quay  close  to  the  steamer.     [N.  G.,  278.] 

7.  Ehrenbreitstein. 

We  dine  at  an  hotel  on  the  quay,  and,  after  dinner,  see 
Ehrenbreitstein  by  sunset  from  our  window. 

The  expression  of  the  strong  Rhine  current,  as  it  rushes 
under  the  bridge  of  boats,  is  very  perfect.  This  was  a 
&vourite  subject  of  Turner's,  there  is  another  drawing  of  it 
under  a  different  effect,  in  the  series  of  unfrwned  sketches.^ 
I  could  not  frame  it,  because  Turner  had  torn  its  edge 
half  away  in  the  sky. 

The  bridge  of  boats  is  opened  on  the  left  hand  for  a 

^  [Seej  among  tho«e  which  haye  haen  framed  nnoe  Raskin  wrote^  Nob.  650^  671, 
e92.     See  also  No.  58a] 
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steamer  to  pass   through, — her    smoke  is    seen   down    the 
river.     The  white  diagonal  line  is  the  ascent  to  the  fwrtress. 
Most  interesting  and  beautiful.    [N.  G.,  279.] 

8.    COBLENTZ,   WITH  THE   BrIDGE   OVER  THE  MoSELLE. 

This  drawing  does  not  belong  to  the  same  series  as 
those  we  have  hitherto  been  examining:  it  was  one  of  ten 
carried  forward  by  Turner  to  a  somewhat  higher  finish  than 
his  other  sketches  in  the  year  1842,  in  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  a  series  of  drawings  which  he  proposed  at  that  time  to 
undertake  in  illustration  of  his  Continental  journeys,  and 
whidi  were  to  be  fini^ied  realisations  of  the  subjects  shown 
in  the  sketches.  Of  these  drawings  he  made  twenty-seven; 
ten  in  1842,  five  in  1848,  ten  in  1845,  and  two  in  1850. 
Many  of  the  sketches  for  them  will  be  found  in  the  present 
series.  This  subject  was  realised  fin:  me  in  184Si,  and  the 
composition  of  the  resultant  design  is  illustrated  at  some 
length  in  my  Elements  of  Drawing}     [N.  6?.,  280.] 

9.  On  the  Rhine.' 

The  slightly  indicated  foreground  is  a  terrace  projecting 
into  the  river;  one  figure  sitting,  and  another  lying  down 
at  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  a  third  standing;  the  whole 
group  indicated  by  a  few  red  penned  lines. 

The  passage  of  cooler  colour  on  the  left  of  this  drawing 
is  very  beautifiil.    \N.  G.»] 

10.  On  the  Rhine.     The  same  subject  from  the  river.* 
Loose  and  unsatisfactory  in  treatment    in  most  parts; 

but  interesting  in  the  drawing  of  the  rocks  on  the  hillside 

1  [See  §§  196^  205  of  tiiat  book  ;  the  drawing  realised  from  this  sketch  is  No.  62 
in  Ruskin's  Note9  <m  Mm  Drawinj^  ky  Turner:  see  below^  p.  454 ;  and  for  particulars 
with  regard  to  these  sketches  of  1842  generally,  see  the  Epilogue  to  those  NoU9^ 
below,  pp.  475-485.] 

^  [In  ed.  1  this  liad  no  title,  the  note  reading  :— 

'^0.  The  same  subject  seen  from  a  terrace  projecting  into  the  river; 
one  figure  .  .  ."] 
"  [This  and  the  following  drawing  are  put  away  in  Box  Z  at  the  National  Gallery.] 
«  [In  ed.  1  ''  10.  The  same  subject,  fiulher  off.^'] 
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on  the  ri^t ;  the  pencil,  and  the  paler  violet  touches,  with 
the  full  and  de^  red  pained  work,  being  there  combined 
with  consummate  skill  Note  the  rapidity  of  the  first  sketdi, 
in  the  sweq>ing  touch  of  pencil  forming  the  loop  above 
these  crags.    [A^.  G.'] 

11.  On  the  Rhine.    The  same  subject,  nearer.' 

A  perfectly  studied  and  splendid  composition.  Ccmsider, 
one  by  one,  the  uses  of  the  various  passages  of  its  colour, 
especially  the  introduction  of  the  dark  green  touches  at  the 
river  bank  on  the  right  side,  as  they  complete  and  enclose 
the  gloom  cast  down  by  the  cloud,  and  bring  out  the  bright 
colouring  of  the  bank.  I  cannot  determine  the  objects  indi* 
cated  by  red  outline  on  the  extreme  right.  They  were 
evidently  of  great  importance  in  Turner's  mind ;  I  suppose 
them  to  be  parts  of  a  dyke  of  basalt     [N.  G.,  281.] 

11a.   HEmSLBERG.* 

I  have  included  this  sketch  in  the  series  rather  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  its  subject  than  for  its  own  merits ; 
it  being  very  slight,  and  not  in  effect  much  beyond  what 
other  people  might  have  done.  The  mass  of  castle  is,  how- 
ever, beautifully  indicated.  There  seems  a  persuasion  in 
Turner's  mind  that  the  gabled  part  of  the  castle  should  be 
rose-coloured,  and  the  tower  and  wall  on  the  left  browner 
or  warmer;  as  we  find  the  same  division  of  colour  in  the 
next  sketch. 

12.  Heidelberg.     From  the  front  of  the  castle. 

Very  hasty;  but  highly  interesting  in  its  indication  of 
the  way  Turner  liked  to  lead  his  cinrves  to  the  main  points 
of  his  principal  objects.  The  two  large  curves  in  the  sky 
are  outlines  of  hills,  and  are  merely  put  there  to  indicate 

1  rSee  note  3  on  p.  Id4.] 

*  [This  in  ecL  1  was  No.  8  (see  above,  p.  186)^  and  the  words  ''The  same  subject, 
nearer"  were  omitted.] 

'  (This  note  is  here  inserted  from  ed.  1 ;  it  was  omitted  from  ed.  2,  as  explained 
above  (p.  186).    The  editors  are  unable  to  identify  the  sketoh.] 
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that  in  the  finished  drawing  those  curves  should  lead^  one 
to  the  main  tower  of  the  castle,  and  one  to  its  first  gable, 
while  the  second  gable  should  be  the  only  piece  of  the 
castle  relieved  against  the  sky.  It  is  slightly  touched  with 
rose  colour,  to  darken  it  for  the  sake  of  this  relief.  The 
tops  of  the  battlements  to  the  right  of  it  would  have  been 
left  in  light  against  the  yellow  hills,  thus  connecting  the 
light  of  the  sl^  with  the  white  mist  on  the  wood  on  the 
right.  You.  see  the  battlements  are  carefidly  left  firee  from 
the  rose  tint  which  covers  the  rest  of  the  castle. 

Note,  in  the  position  of  the  dark  side  of  the  large  tower, 
just  under  the  main  angle  of  the  fortress.  Turner's  frequent 
habit  of  sustaining  his  principal  masses  one  by  the  other: 
also,  the  careful  marking  of  the  balcony  to  its  central 
window,  and  of  an  interrupting  shaft  in  the  fourth  of  its 
six  sustaining  arches  (the  seventh  arch  belonging  to  a  de- 
tached terrace  in  front).  The  apparently  careless  sweeps  of 
purple  colour  in  the  water  are  meant  to  enclose  white  sails, 
in  order  to  balance  the  broad  light  of  this  house ;  and  the 
strong  purple  touch  on  the  right  is  one  dark  sail,  necessary 
to  direct  tiie  eye  out  of  the  picture  on  that  side ;  the  castle 
being  otherwise  too  isolated  a  mass.    [N.  6r.^] 

18.  Heidelberg. 

View  of  the  castle  from  above.  Very  grand  in  subject, 
but  chiefly  interesting  from  the  use  of  the  quantity  of  con- 
fused blue  touches  on  the  left.  The  castle,  I  have  no 
doubt,  was  drawn  first;  Turner  wished  to  make  it  a  rich 
and  complex  mass,  but  it  was  so  much  broken  up  that  it 
b^an  to  want  solidity;  first,  therefore,  a  pure  white  cloud 
of  mist  is  thrown  round  it,  which  gives  its  unity  and  sub- 
stance ;  but,  if  you  hide  the  blue  touches  with  your  hand, 
you  will  see  that  the  building  is  still  wanting  in  massiveness. 
The  blue  touches  are  then  put  on,  purposely  shapeless  and 
confused,  and  the  castle  becomes  solid  at  once  by  contrast.^ 

^  [Hiifl  iketch.  which  Ruskin  found  so  instractiTe,  ii  pat  awaj  in  Box  Z  at  fhe 
National  Gallery.] 

*  [The  editors  are  unahle  to  identify  this  sketch.] 
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14.  Heidelberg. 

We  go  a  little  lower  down  the  hill  in  the  afternoon, 
and  draw  the  castle  from  that  side  of  it,  now  all  bathed  in 
golden  li^t. 

Very  noble  in  its  arrangement  of  massy  form,  and  in  its 
breadth  of  glow.    [N.  G.,  282.] 

15.  Heidelberg. 

And  lastly,  we  go  quickly  romid  to  the  other  side  of 
the  castle,  and  sketch  it  as  seen  against  the  smiset 

This  is  a  perfectly  composed  picture,  and  exquisite  as 
£u*  as  it  goes.  Note  the  beauty  of  tone  in  the  stream  of 
white  mist  behind  the  castle,  and  the  delicate  change  from 
the  rosy  colour  of  its  battlements  to  the  wanner  square 
mass  of  the  foreground  which  throws  it  into  distance. 

The  pencilling  of  the  outline  sketch  is,  observe,  always 
treated  by  Turner  as  so  much  gr^  colour,  and  allowed  for 
in  the  after  tinting;  thus  here,  the  gr^  pencilling  at  the 
bottom  becomes  an  expression  of  shadow  in  the  middle 
distance. 

The  steeple  of  the  tower  church  is  marked  in  rose 
colour:  one  bridge  in  pencil  beneath  it,  the  other  long 
bridge  in  &int  blue  beycmd  it.  Our  paper  was  provokingly 
greasy,  in  a  most  important  place,  just  under  the  sun;  we 
do  the  best  with  it  we  can.    [N.  G.,  288.] 

16.  This  and  the  two  following  subjects  were  in  the 
same  book  as  the  preceding  ones  of  Heidelberg.  Their 
locality  will  eventually  be  quite  ascertainable,  but  I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  determine  it.^  This  is  one  of  the 
slightest  sketches  of  the  series,  but  pretty  and  instructive 
in  its  simple  succession  of  colour ; — ^yellow,  rose,  and  blue.* 

17.  A  composition  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  drawn  in 
Turner's    most  powerful  manner;  hasty,   but    not  careless. 

^  \^'  ^^  ^  identified  in  the  Nstional  GaUeiy  u  Heidelberg.] 
'  [The  editors  are  nnable  to  identify  this  sketch.] 
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The  expression  of  the  picturesque  block  of  ardiitecture 
about  the  old  church  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  render 
it  with  the  given  quantity  of  work.  Obsenre  how  the 
whole  is  centralised  by  the  single  touch  of  darker  vermilion 
in  the  centre,  and  how  carefully  the  dark  side  is  gradated 
to  the  distance;  terminating  with  one  faint  touch  of  blue 
at  the  bottom  of  the  further  angle.  Cover  this  blue  touch 
with  your  finger,  and  see  how  much  you  will  lose.  Then 
observe  how  the  two  poplars  at  the  turn  of  the  river  are 
used  to  unite  the  two  masses  of  buildings ;  hide  them  in 
like  manner  with  the  finger,  and  the  picture  is  instantly 
cut  into  two  parts. 

The  laying  in  of  the  sky  at  last  is  very  curious.  The 
tower  on  the  top  of  the  hill  had  first  been  outlined  with 
pencil,  and  painted  yellow.  Then  it  was  not  high  enough, 
and  got  a  new  top,  with  red  battlements,  and  two  dark 
red  touches  at  the  side.  Not  being  high  enough  yet,  it 
got  a  third  top,  fainter.  Then  it  was  not  thick  enough; 
and  so  when  the  blue  sky  was  struck  (dropped  would  be  a 
more  accinrate  word)  over  the  whole,  the  painter  left  a  good 
breadth  of  white  beyond  his  outline,  besides  giving  pl«ity 
more  room  for  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  too  round, 
and  had  to  be  raised  to  the  right. 

The  confused  blue  touches  in  the  middle  of  the  sketch 
mean  hills.     [N.  6f.,  284.] 

18.  This  drawing,  though  somewhat  confused  and  un- 
satisfactory, contains  much  that  will  be  interesting  to  artists 
in  its  execution.  The  finest  part  of  it  is  the  rounded  hill 
in  light  behind  the  castle,  and  the  winding  valley  and  river 
under  its  cliffs.^ 

19.  SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

At  last  we  enter  Switzerland,  and  dispose  ourselves  to 
take  pleasure  in  simpler  and  less  superb  masses  of  archi- 
tecture, and  in  tones  of  clear  and  sweet  mountain  air. 

^  [The  editors  are  unable  to  identify  this  drawing.] 
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This  I  believe  to  be  nther  a  memonndum  of  the  castle 
and  bridge  of  Schaffhaiisen,  by  way  of  matarial  likely  to 
be  of  use  in  othar  compositioiis,  than  itself  a  design  for  a 
picture.  But  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  interesting,  as 
showing  how  Turner  could  not  but  compose — even  when 
he  did  not  care  to  do  so.  The  square  house  is  put  just 
imder  the  castle,  partly  to  sustain  it,  partly  to  set  off  its 
pretty  outline;  but  these  two  masses  being  nearly  equal, 
and  attracting  the  eye  as  such,  a  third,  the  oblique  sail, 
is  added,  and  puts  all  right.  But  this  sail  is  itself  cut 
vertically  into  four,  that  it  may  carry  down  the  divisions 
of  the  house  just  above,  and  give  them  importance  enough 
to  neutralise  the  formality  of  its  central  mass.  The  carrying 
down  the  dark  right-hand  side  of  the  house  into  a  curve, 
gathered  up  to  the  left  by  half  of  the  sail,  is  especially 
Tumeresque.  Two  gables  and  a  chimney  carry  the  <Uagonal 
of  the  sail  out  of  the  picture  to  the  right.    [A^.  G.,  285.] 

20.  Constance. 

From  the  ri^t  bank  ci  the  Rhine;  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance in  the  distance. 

The  original  ^etch  of  a  drawing  made  in  1842,  at 
his  own  dioice,  for  delight  in  the  subject,  and  now  in  my 
possession.^  The  dcetch  is,  however,  of  little  importance, 
except  on  the  ground  of  Turner's  liking  it  hin^elf  In  the 
drawing  miade  fix)m  it,  he  altered  and  enridied  it  exceed- 
ingly; the  buildings  being  no  more  grqr,  but  deq>  purple. 

The  introducticm  of  the  two  boats  in  front  is  interesting, 
as  an  example  of  the  way  in  ^ich  depth  may  be  given  to 
a  picture  by  the  perspective  lines  of  its  fcnrqpxiund  objects. 
Remove  these  two  boats,  and  the  town  at  once  loses  all 
its  distance,  and  the  river  all  direction.    [A^.  G.^  286.] 

21.  ZUBICH. 

We  arrive  at  Zurich,  after  a  long  day's  journey  from 
Ccmstance.     The  sun  is  setting  beyond  the  lake,  and  the 

^  [Xo.  63  in  Raskin's  Nctet  on  his  Drawing9  6y  Turmr:  see  Mow,  p.  456.] 
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bridge  over  the  Limmat  is  crowded  with  people,  intent  on 
aquatic  affairs  of  an  unintelligible  kind.  Realised  for  Mr. 
Windus  of  Tottenham,  in  1845.  The  drawing  has  since  been 
engraved.'    [N.  G.,  287.] 

22.  Zurich. 

We  get  out  of  the  crowd  as  soon  as  possible,  and  dimb 
the  bastions  above  the  town.  Blue  and  white  mists  gather 
over  the  lake  as  the  sun  descends. 

Very  beautiful  in  its  way,  though  this  belongs  to  an 
embarrassing  class  of  Turner's  sketches.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  the  use  of  canying  them  so  far,  imless  these  views 
were  to  be  ultimately  completed,  nor  why  the  textures 
should  be  so  highly  laboured  throughout,  while  the  details 
wanted  for  completion  are  lost  sight  of. 

Realised  for  Mr.  Munro  in  1842.*    [N.  G.,  289.] 

28.  Lucerne. 

Arriving  at  Lucerne,  we  immediately  climb  the  hill  above 
the  Reuss  to  try  if  we  can  see  the  Alps.  No  Alps  to  be 
seen,  the  day  being  grey  and  misty  and  disagreeably  hot 
besides.  The  form  of  the  Rigi  is,  however,  dimly  visible 
beyond  the  first  branch  of  the  lake;  and  the  old  town  de- 
lights us,  especially  the  wall  and  towers  bent  like  a  bow 
over  the  hill  behind  it,  which  defended  it  in  the  old  times 
of  Austrian  spears  from  any  attack  cm  the  land  side. 

An  elaborate  and  most  precious  drawing,  all  the  more 
valuable,  as  the  characteristic  features  of  Lucerne  are  now 
being  rapidly  destroyed.* 

Realised  for  me  by  Turner  in  1842.     [N.  G.,  288.] 

^  [For  a  reference  to  the  drawing  realised  from  this  sketch,  see  helow,  p.  476  n. ;  it 
was  engraved  hy  J.  A.  Prior ;  the  drawing  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  £. 
Tatham.] 

*  [For  particulars  see,  again.  Epilogue  to  Rusldn^s  Notes  on  hh  Drawing*  by  Turner, 
(p.  483,  below ;  the  drawing  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Irvine  Smith.] 

'  [For  the  rapid  destruction  of  Lucerne  at  this  time,  see  Modem  Painters^  vol.  iv. 
Vol  VI.  p.  466).  The  drawing  realised  from  this  sketch  was  afterwards  sold  bj 
Ruskiu  in  circumstances  described  in  the  Epilogue  to  his  Notes  on  hie  Drawings  by 
Turner:  see  p.  482.] 
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24.  Lucerne.    From  the  lake. 

After  dinner  we  take  a  boat,  and  begin  sketching  the 
town  fix»n  the  water.  The  weather  clears  gradually,  and 
as  we  watch  the  mountains  come  one  by  one  out  of  the 
haze,  we  are  much  diverted  from  our  work,  and  draw  the 
town  but  carelessly. 

Realised  by  his  own  choice  in  1845.  The  drawing  is 
now  in  my  possession.^ 

25.  Mont  Pilate. 

The  evening  gets  so  beautiful  that  we  give  up  our 
sketch  of  the  town,  and  row  out  into  the  lake ;  Mont  Pilate 
glowing  in  ruby  red,  as  the  sun  sets. 

Wonderfully  beautifiiL  The  perspective  of  the  right- 
hand  shore,  which  gives  distance  and  magnitude  to  the 
Mont  Pilate,  the  use  of  the  oblique  line  of  the  boat  to 
keep  the  eye  from  resting  on  the  formal  oblong  of  the 
lake  boundaries,  and  the  long  reflections  of  the  fragment 
of  blue  doud  are  all  intensely  Tumeresque.    [N.  6.,  290.]. 

26.  Lucerne  Lake. 

Having*  set  out  for  an  excursion  among  the  hills,  we 
sleep  at  Brunnen,  and  are  sorry  to  find,  next  morning,  on 
walking  down  to  the  quay,  that  bad  weather  is  commg  on ; 
the  lake  looking  very  hazy,  and  mischievous  clouds  forming 
under  the  Rothstok  on  the  right  hand. 

27.    GOLDAU. 

The  bad  weather  does  come  on;'  but  we  persist  in 
our  excursion;  and,  after  getting  very  wet  at  Schwytz,  are 

1  [The  finished  drawing  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Newall :  tee  Index,  helow, 
p.  602.  The  sketch  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty,  but  there  is  one  very  like  the 
deecrijDtion  among  the  tin  boxes  (Z).] 

*  [In  ed.  1  this  was  No.  2i,  and  the  text  read  ''We  set  out  .  .  .  among  the 
hills ;  we  sleep  .  .  ."    This  sketch,  again,  cannot  be  identified.] 

'  [In  ed.  1  this  was  No.  2a] 
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rewarded  by  seeing  the  clouds  break  as  we  reach  the  ridge 
of  Goldau,  and  reveal  the  Lake  of  Zug  under  a  golden  sky. 
Realised  for  me  ha  1848.'    [N.  G.,  9a] 

28.  Arth, 

We  sleep  at  Arth,  and  are  up,  and  out  on  the  lake, 
early  in  the  morning;  to  good  purpose.  The  sun  rises  be- 
hind the  Mythens,  and  we  see  such  an  effect  of  lake  and  light, 
as  we  shall  not  forget  soon. 

Elaborate  and  lovely. 

Realised  for  Mr.  Munro  in  1848.*    {N.  G.,  97.] 

29.  KUSSNACHT. 

We  bireakfast  at  Kussnacht,  and  afterwards'  go  fishing 
on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  village,  seen  from  the  boat, 
presents  this  pleasant  aspect ;  the  clouds  of  last  night  melt- 
ing away  gradually  from  the  hills. 

Realised  for  Mn  Munro  in  1843.*    [Oxford,  47.] 

80.  Meogen. 

The  ev^ng  is  quite  cloudless  and  very  lovely;  the  air 
clear,  owing  to  the  pest  storms.  We  much  enjoy  a  walk 
on  the  Lucerne  shore,  Mont  Pilate  showing  blue  in  the 
distance.  Three  large  boats  rowing  from  Lucerne  show  as 
dark  spots  on  the  golden  lake.  The  cows,  finding  the  flies 
troublesome,  stand  deep  in  the  water. 

^  [The  drawing  in  question  is  No.  65  in  Ruskin's  NoUm  on  kit  DrawmgM  by 
Turner:  see  below,  pp.  456,  484.  A  photogravure  of  it  is  at  p.  190  in  roL  ii.  of 
Turner  and  Ruekin,  It  was  also  engraved,  by  J.  Cousen,  in  vol.  iv.  of  Modem  I^tintere 
(Plate  50).  The  drawing  is  there  described  and  discussed  at  length  (ch.  zviii.) ;  it 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  Coats.  The  scene  is  that  of  the  rocky  valley 
caused  by  the  fiill  of  the  Rossberg.  Turner  has  chosen  his  position  on  some  of  the 
higher  heaps  of  ruin,  looking  down  towards  the  Lake  of  Zug.  The  spire  of  the  tower 
of  Arth  is  seen  in  the  distance.] 

*  [Afterwards  in  Ruskin's  collection,  No.  64  in  his  Notee,  where  it  is  called  ''  Lake 
of  Zug"  :  see  below,  pp.  455,  484.  The  drawing,  in  which  some  considerable  altera- 
tions were  introduced,  was  etched  by  Ruskin  and  mezzotinted  by  Lupton  in  voL  v.  of 
Modem  Painters  (Plate  87) ;  it  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Donald  Currie,  G.C.M.G. 
The  Zug  (Arth,  from  the  Lake  of  Zug)  was  a  companion  drawing  to  the  Goldau.  For 
some  remarks  on  the  sketches  for  the  two  drawings,  see  Modem  Paintere^  vol.  v.  pt.  ix. 
ch.  xi.  g  31  n.  With  reference  to  the  alterations,  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  MS.  Cata- 
logue oF  1880  (see  p.  xzxix.)  Ruskin  noted  under  No.  28  above,  ^'  Mine  far  lovelier."] 

'  [No.  24  in  ed.  1,  where  for  "afterwards,"  "next  morning"  is  read.] 

^  [The  drawing  in  the  Munro  collection  passed  into  that  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  A. 
Swinburne,  of  Andover,  who  paid  970  gs.  for  it  in  1878.  In  1904  it  was  sold  at 
Christie's  for  720  gs.] 
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Most  instructire :  the  connection  of  the  two  dark  banks 
by  the  boats  giving  continuity  and  quietness  to  the  com- 
position; the  red  cows  completing  its  glow,  and  by  their 
spottiness  preventing  the  eye  from  dwelling  too  much  on 
the  three  spots  of  boats. 

Beyond  Mont  Pilate  is  the  opening  to  the  Lake  of 
Lungem  and  Bernese  Alps,  indicated  by  the  white  light  in 
the  distance.  The  inscription  on  the  right  is,  I  believe, 
^^Megen,"  the  name  of  a  little  town  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  lake,  thus  alluded  to  in  Ebel's  Guide  :^  *^  Hauteur, 
10  myriametres;  Chapelle  de  M^gen.  Vue  delicieuse  sur 
les  Alpes  que  cotoie  la  route,  et  sur  les  Alpes  d'E^ngelberg, 
ct  de  Berne."    [iV.  «.,  48.*] 

81.  The  Rigi  at  Dawn. 

We  might  imagine  many  exciursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lucerne,  before  we  exhausted  Turner's  sketches 
there ;  *  I  have  therefore  only  chosen  five  more  from  among 
about  thirty  executed  between  1840  and  1848.  This  one  is 
of  Mont  Rigi,  seen  from  the  windows  of  his  inn,  "La 
Cygne,"  in  the  dawn  of  a  lovely  summer's  morning;  a 
fi^gment  of  fantastic  mist  hanging  between  us  and  the  hilL 
Realised  for  his  own  pleasure  in  1842.  The  drawing  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Munro.*    [iV.  C,  96.] 

82.  Brunnen,  from  Lake  Lucerne. 

We  arrive  at.  Brunnen  early  in  the  morning,  and  see  the 
two  Mythens  above  Schwytz,  in  clear  weather  this  time. 

Very  elaborate  and  beautiful,  the  dark  slope  of  the  hiUs 
on  the  right  especially.    Note  the  value  of  the  little  violet 

1  [Ebel's  Guide  to  Switzerland  first  appeared  in  German  at  ZQrich  In  17^  For 
particalars  of  the  very  numerous  editions,  translations,  and  adaptations  of  it,  see 
Coolid^'s  Swiss  Travel  and  OuitMwcks,'] 

>  [Called  in  the  National  Gallery  ''  Lake  of  Lucerne,  from  Kuasnaeht"] 

»  [See,  for  instance,  in  the  National  Gallery  collection,  Noa  651,  658,  670,  675, 
704,  705,  769,  834.] 

*  [The  drawing  is  the <' Dark  Rigi"  referred  to  in  the  Bpilogne  to  Raskin's  Nates 
•ft  kis  Drawings  £y  Turner:  see  p.  483,  below.  It  was  acquired  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  A. 
Swinburne  in  1878  for  500  gs.,  and  in  1904  was  sold  at  Christie's  for  820  gs.  A 
photogravure  of  it  is  at  p.  348  in  roL  ii.  of  Turner  and  RuMn.  The  editors  are  un- 
able to  identify  the  sketch.] 
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touch  of  light  behind  their  central  darkest  ridge.    Realised 
for  me  in  1845.^ 

88.  Lake  Lucerne. 

The  upper  reach  of  it,  looking  towards  Tell*s  Chapel, 
from  the  hill  above  Brunnen. 

The  delicate,  light,  and  sharply  drawn  clouds  of  this 
sketch  are  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  it  was  realised  by 
Turner  in  1842,  with  great  care.  The  drawing  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Munro.* 

84.  Lake  Lucerne. 

The  lower  reach  of  it,  looking  from  Brunnen  towards 
Lucerne.  A  careless  sketch,  but  realised  very  beautifully  for 
Mr.  Windus  in  1845.     The  drawing  has  been  since  engraved.' 

85.  The  Rigi  at  Sunset. 

The  same  view  as  No.  81,  by  evening  instead  of  morning 
hght.  I  cannot  tell  why  Turner  was  so  fond  of  the  Mont 
Rigi,  but  there  are  seven  or  eight  more  studies  of  it  among 
his  sketches  of  this  period.^  This  one  was  realised  for  his 
own  pleasure  in  1842.  The  drawing  is  in  my  possession.^ 
[N.  G.,  45.] 

86.  We  bid  farewell  to  Lucerne  as  the  morning  reddens 
Mont  Pilate;  hardly  anything  of  the  lake  visible;  and  it  is 
so  early  that  no  one  is  stirring  except  just  about  the  boats. 
A  blotted  and  careless  drawing,  but  so  pretty  in  subject  as 
to  be  worth  including  in  the  series.  There  is  body-colour 
white,  touched  in  the  mist  beyond   the   lake,  and   over  the 

^  [See  below,  p.  476  n.,  and  the  Index,  p.  698.  Ruskin  thought  the  drawing 
inferior  to  the  sketch  6Bee  the  letter  cited  below,  p.  206  n,),  and  parted  with  it  The 
editors  are  unable  to  iaentify  the  sketch.^ 

*  [For  further  references  to  the  drawing  tee  below,  pp.  477>  483,  516 ;  it  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Newall.    The  editors  are  unable  to  identify  the  sketch.] 

'  [See  also  below,  p.  476  n.  Some  particulars  of  this  drawing  (in  which  the  little 
lake  steamer  is  shown)  are  given  by  Thombury,  p.  467.  It  is  now  in  Uie  possession 
of  Mrs.  Williams.  It  was  engraved  bv  R.  Warns,  and  is  given  at  p.  87  of  R.  N. 
Womum's  The  Turner  Oallery,  1859.     This  sketch  also  cannot  be  identified.] 

«  [See  in  the  National  Gallery,  Noa  423  (6)  and  674.  Other  sketches  of  the  Rigi 
are  in  the  tin  boxes  and  among  those  lent  to  provincial  galleries.] 

^  [Called  in  the  National  Gallery  '^The  Rigi  from  Lucerne."  The  story  of  the 
drawing  made  from  it— the  ^*  Red  Rigi " — is  tSid  in  the  Epilogue  to  Ruskin's  Notes 
on  hie  Drawinge  by  Turner:  see  below,  pp.  477,  483.] 
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second  tower.  This  is  very  rare  in  Turner's  water-colour 
sketches.  I  believe  the  second  tower  was  meant  to  be  the 
first,  and  when  he  put  the  other  in  farther  to  the  left,  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  the  first  one.^ 
[iV:  G.,  768.] 

87.  The  Village  of  Fluelen. 

We  sleep  at  Fluelen ;  and  going  out  for  our  usual  walk 
before  breakfast,  find  the  effect  of  morning  mist  on  the  lake 
quite  enchanting. 

The  blue  touches  in  the  for^pround  indicate  the  course 
of  the  river  to  the  lake,  through  its  marshy  delta. 

The  massy  square  buildii:^  is  a  large  private  house, 
almost  a  tower,  and  perhaps  in  the  shell  of  its  walls  ancient ; 
but  Turner  has  much  exaggerated  its  elevation.' 

Realised  for  Mr.  Munro  in  1845.'  The  subject  was  one 
very  dear  to  Turner,  he  having  made  one  of  his  earliest 
and  loveliest  drawings  (of  great  size  also),  for  Mr.  Fawkes 
of  Famley,  from  this  very  shore.     [N.  G.,  99.] 

88.  The  Lake  Lucerne  from  Fluelen. 

Just  when  we  are  going  to  start  for  St.  Gothard,  we 
find  that  the  misty  morning  has  broken  into  a  cloudy  day, 
and  that  assuredly  it  is  soon  going  to  rain.  We  are  much 
discomposed  at  this  aspect  of  affairs,  as  seen  from  our  inn 
window,  but  make  a  hasty  blot  of  it,  nevertheless,  as  the 
diligence  horses  are  putting  to;  and  the  blot  is  a  grand 
one.     [iV.  G.,  778.] 

89.  Scene  on  the  St.  GkrrHARD.* 

And  certainly,  before  we  have  much  passed  Altorf,  it 
comes  on  to  rain  to  purpose.  Fine  things  in  the  way  of 
precipices  and  pines  at  this  part  of  the  road,  as  far  as  we 

1  rCmlkd  in  the  National  Gallerj  ''  Laoerne  and  Mount  Pilatus."] 

*  rCompare  on  this  point  p.  400  n.] 

'  [The  drawing  made  for  Mr.  Monro  was  anheequently  aeqnired  hr  Ration^  in 
exchange  for  the  drawing  made  from  sketch  No.  39  (aee  next  page).  Tne  Fluelen  is 
Na  70  in  his  Notet  on  ki»  J>rawim§9  bjf  Turner:  see  p.  458,  below.  It  was  sold  at 
Christie's  in  1882  (see  p.  57d>1 

«  [Called  in  the  National  Gallerr  ^Pkss  of  the  St  Gothard :  First  Bridge  abore 
Ahdorf.-] 
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can  see  them  fix)in  under  our  umbrella.  This  sketch  was 
realised  by  Turner  for  me  in  1845,  but  I  having  unluckily 
told  him  that  I  wanted  it  for  the  sake  of  the  pines,  he 
cut  all  the  pines  down,  by  way  of  jest,  and  left  only  the 
bare  red  ground  under  them.  I  did  not  like  getting  wet 
with  no  pines  to  shelter  me,  and  exchanged  the  drawing 
with  Mr.  Munro  for  the  realisation  of  No.  87.^    [A^.  G.,  100.] 

40.  The  Pass  of  Faido. 

We  cross  the  St.  Gothard  in  rain,  very  uncomfortably, 
the  weather  not  beginning  to  clear  till  we  are  nearly  haU^ 
way  down  the  Italian  side,  close  to  Faido,  when  the  sun 
comes  out  on  the  brown  stones  of  the  Ticino's  bed  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner;  the  Ticino  is  swoln  with  the 
rain,  and  threatens  in  many  places  to  carry  the  road  away, 
though  its  waters  are  still  pure,  having  nothing  but  gneiss 
and  granite  to  dash  over. 

This  was  a  favourite  sketch  of  Turner's.     He  realised 

it  for  me  in  1848,  with  his  fullest  power;  and  the  resultant 

^  drawing  is,  I  believe,  the  greatest  work  he  produced  in  the 

last  period  of  his  art.     It  is  etched,  and  copiously  analysed 

in  the  fourth  volume  of  Modern  Painters.^ 

By  comparison  of  the  etching  with  this  sketch,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  foreground  on  the  right-hand  side  is  much 
altered.  In  this  sketch  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  pillar  at 
the  angle  of  the  wall,  are  drawn  as  they  exist  in  reality ;  in 
the  drawing  a  piece  of  road  is  introduced  from  a  study  of 
Turner's,  made   on  the   St.   Gothard  at   least   thirty  years 

1  [See  above,  p.  205.    In  a  letter  to  his  &ther  a  few  years  later  (Altdorf,  Nov.  27, 
1861)  Raskin  says  :— 

'^I  walked  three  times  yesterdav  to  the  bridfce  with  the  pines,  which 
Turner  cut  away^  when  he  made  the  arawing  which  I  exchanged  with  Monro. 
In  many  respects,  I  find  that  the  realised  drawing  was  always  Hker  the  place 
than  the  sketch;  though  in  this  instance  the  pines  were  cut  down;  the 
bridge  is  really  careftilly  drawn  in  the  finished  drawing ;  and  being  a  formal 
and  ugly  one,  disappointed  me — ^the  sketch  having  suggested  one  far  more 
picturesque.  It  was  the  same  at  Brunnen  (the  y^ow  and  green  one).  In 
tiie  sketch  there  were  no  ugly  hotels ;  in  the  drawing  he  put  them  in  and 
spoiled  his  subject"] 


^  [See  introduction  to  that  volume  for  the  references  (Vol.  VI.  p.  xzv.).  The 
drawing  is  No.  66  in  Ruskin's  Netee  an  hie  Drawinge  hjf  Twmer:  see  below^  p.  466, 
where  fdrther  particulars  are  noted.] 
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previously.  The  warm  colour  given  to  the  rocks  is  exactly 
right ;  they  are  gneiss,  with  decomposing  garnets,  giving  them 
the  bri^test  hues  of  red  and  3^ow  ochre.^    [Oxford^  29.] 

41.  The  Descent  to  Italy.* 

The  weather  having  completely  cleared,  we  apiu*oach 
Bellinzona  in  the  glowing  light  of  a  cloudless  evening. 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  wonderful  than  this  study, 
either  in  truth  of  mountain  line,  or  beauty  of  composition. 
I  do  not  know  one  which  shows  the  difference  between 
Turner  and  all  other  painters  more  completely ;  for  instance, 
assuredly  any  other  artist  would  have  made  the  buildings 
on  the  hill  in  the  middle  distance  as  dark,  or  daricer  than 
Uie  hill  on  which  they  stand,  in  order  to  show  them  better 
against  the  mist ;  but  how  tenderly  Turner  has  marked  that, 
though  all  are  in  shadow,  (the  ray  of  light  over  the  hill 
striking  quite  above  them,)  the  bidldings  are  a  little  paler 
and  warmer,  as  well  as  more  exposed  to  diffused  light,  than 
the  rock  they  stand  upon. 

The  figures  are  wonderfully  put  in,  directing  the  eye  to 
the  towers  above,  and  giving  distance  to  the  road.  The 
piece  of  quiet  light  river  on  the  right  is  quite  wonderful  in 
effect  at  a  little  distance.  The  idcetch  is  in  all  respects  one 
of  a  thousand.     \N.  C,  458.] 

42.  Belun^ona,  from  the  North. 

The  town  of  Bellinzona  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  pic- 
turesque in  Switzerland,  being  crowned  by  three  fortresses, 
standing  on  isolated  rocks  of  noble  form,  while  the  buildings 
are  fiill  of  beautiful  Italian  character.  Turner  went  to  the 
place  several  times,  and  made  many  studies  there;  but  on 
the  occasion  of  this  visit,  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  not 
in  his  usual  health.  The  valley  beneath  the  rocks  is  marshy 
and  hot ;  and  there  is  an  indolence  in  the  way  this  and  the 

^  [Rasldn  brought  home  an  actuml  gpecimen  of  the  rock,  which  he  used  to  be  fond 
of  ahowinff  to  rintors,  in  order  that  they  might  compare  it  with  the  drawing  in  his 
collection.] 

'  [This  sketch  is  included  also  in  Ruskin's  next  catalogue,  where  it  is  No.  336 : 
see  p.  315,  below.] 
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three  following  subjects  are  executed,  which  exactly  re- 
sembles the  character  of  work  done  under  the  languor  of 
slight  malaria  fever.  They  were  all  in  one  book ;  and  two 
of  them  (44  and  45)  are  more  elaborate  than  most  of  the 
other  subjects  in  it,  but  sickly  and  heavy  in  elaboration. 

In  this  subject,  note  the  colour  used  in  spots  for  the 
tiled  tops  of  the  battlements  under  sunshine.  Most  artists 
paint  tiles  much  too  red;  this  peculiar  amber  hue  is  their 
exact  colour.     Compare  No.  62.^ 

48.  Beixinzona. 

Beautiful  as  a  subject,  but  less  interesting  as  a  sketch 
than  most  of  the  series.  It  is  a  good  example,  however, 
of  Turner's  architectural  touch  when  he  was  careless.  The 
opalescent  peak  of  mountain  behind  the  central  castle  b 
well  given,  however.* 

44.  Beixinzona. 

Grandly  fancied;  but  poor  Turner  has  been  quite  ill, 
and  could  not  draw  the  distant  fortress;  having  got  it  into 
a  great  mess,  he  redeems  it  very  nearly  by  the  two  dark 
cypresses,  quite  marvellously  put  in,  and  giving  depth  and 
largeness  to  all  that  purple-grey  distance.     [iVl  G.,  764.] 

45.  Beixinzona. 

Though  we  are  not  well,  we  mean  to  make  a  nice  sketch 
of  this, ,  and  take  more  pains  than  usual  about  the  green 
banks  of  rock  under  the  waUs,  besides  drawing  an  Italian 
gentleman's  house  on  the  right,  and  his  trellis  of  vines, 
and  above  all,  his  gateposts,  which  remind  us  of  home,  in 
our  best  manner;  and  we  put  some  nice  trees,  and  mist 
under  them,  beyond.  But  it  is  all  of  no  use;  the  illness 
gets  the  better  of  us;  we  get  quite  wearied  in  the  crowd, 
leave  the  kneeling  figures  in  despair,  and,  when  the  time 
comes  for  us  to  put  in  our  sky,  make  a  complete  mess  of 
it     [N.  G.,  772.] 

^  [Turner's  sketches  of  Bellinzona  are  very  numerous,  and  there  are  several  in  the 
tin  boxes,  but  the  editors  are  unable  to  identify  with  any  certainty  Nos.  42  and  43.] 
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46.  View  from  the  Castle  of  Bellinzona. 

Early  next  morning,  feeling  a  little  better,  we  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  castle,  and  try  to  draw  the  valley  as  it 
opens  to  the  Lago  Maggiore.  We  cannot  manage  it,  and 
rub  the  colours  about  till  all  assume  an  expression  of 
malaria  fog,  which  we  did  not  intend.  We  try  to  brighten 
matters  by  touches  of  raw  vermilion  without  any  better 
success,  and  go  down  sulkily  to  breakfast.     [N'.  6r.,  765.] 

47.  Belunzona,  from  the  South. 

Our  morning  walk  has  nevertheless  done  us  good;  and 
as  we  leave  the  town,  and  look  back  to  it,  we  get  a  vigorous 
memorandum  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ticino/ 

48.  Bellinzona,  from  the  West.* 

This  beautiful  drawing  belongs  to  another  series,  and 
has  no  connection  in  point  of  time  with  the  group  we  have 
just  reviewed.  I  do  not  know  when  this  drawing  was  exe- 
cuted, but  it  was  shown  by  Turner,  among  others,  in  the 
year  1842,  and  was  realised  for  Mr.  Munro  in  1848;  but 
the  realisation  was  not  equal  to  the  sketch.'    [JV.  6f.,  84.] 

49.  The  Approach  to  Lago  Maggiore  from  Bellin- 

zona.* 

This  wonderful  study,  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the 
series,  is  done  on  paper  as  thin  as  that  of  a  bank-note. 
Note  how  the  vermilion  on  the  rocks  in  the  torrent,  in  the 
lowest  left-hand  comer,  gives  sunshine  to  all  the  mass  of 
warm  colour  in  the  rest  of  the  for^^und.  A  flock  of 
sheep  are  passing  the  bridge ;  and  the  Ticino  zigzags  irr^u- 
lariy  through  the  plains  below,  leaving  logs  of  pine  scattered 
on  its  sand-banks. 

Every  ¥ray  admirable  and  instructive.     [N.  G.,  98.] 

^  [Thb  sketch,  mdn,  cannot  be  identified.] 

<  fCalled  in  the  National  Gallery  '^Bellinzona,  from  the  Road  to  Locarno."] 
'  ['' Belliniona "  is  not,  however,  included  in  the  list  which  Ruskin  afterwards 
drew  up  (see  below,  p.  483)  of  the  drawings  shown  by  Tamer  in  1842.] 

*  [(>Ued  in  the  National  Gallery  "  Lago  Maggiore,  from  near  Magadino."] 
xm.  O 
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50.  Head  of  the  Lago  Maggiobe.^ 

At  Magadino  the  steamer  is  waiting  for  us  to  take  us 
down  the  Lago  Maggiore  to  Sesto  Calende. 

This  study  is  drawn  on  the  same  thin  paper  as  No.  49, 
and  yet  the  drawing  of  the  distant  mountains  is  more  com- 
plete than  in  any  other  of  these  hundred  sketches. 

I  can  find  no  memoranda  made  lower  down,  on  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  nor  at  Milan,  nor  at  Verona,  so  that  we 
must  go  on  to  Venice  without  any  farther  pause.  [JV.  6r., 
94.] 

51.  The  Approach  to  Venice.    From  the  land  side, 

before  the  railroad  bridge  was  built* 

The  line  of  green  posts  marks  the  edge  of  the  deep 
water  channel  which  led  from  Mestre  to  the  opening  of 
the  Grand  Canal.     Very  noble.     [N.  6r.,  51.] 

52.  The   Ducal   Pajlace   and    Riva   dei   Schiavoni. 

From  the  water. 

Careless,  but  rich  in  subject,  and  showing  attention  to 
little  things  which  escape  artists  who  make  more  elaborate 
drawings:  the  exact  look  of  the  foreshortened  lion  on  the 
pillar,  for  instance,  and  the  depression  of  the  two  last  win- 
dows of  the  fafade  of  the  Ducal  Palace.    [iV.  6f.,  52.] 

58.   Riva   dei   Schiavoni,   from   San   Giobgio   Mag- 

GIOBE. 

Very  exquisite  in  colour  and  gradation,  and  the  placing 
of  the  boats,  and  drawing  the  nets.     [iV.  6r.,  58,] 

^  [Called  in  the  National  Galleiy  '^  Mountains  of  Bellinaona,  £rom  Magadino."] 
*  [Called  in  the  National  Gallery  ''The  Approach  to  Venice.     Sunset/'] 
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54.  Rita   dei   Schiavoni,  fbom  the   Traghstto    per 

Chioogia.^ 

It  is  low  watear,  and  the  exposed  beach  is  carefully  ex- 
pressed in  the  middle  distance.  Note  that  even  in  the 
apparently  hasty  passage  on  the  left  the  painter  has  care- 
fully marked  the  separate  knots  of  the  furled  felucca  sail 
Any  one  else,  in  a  hurry»  would  assuredly  have  drawn  one 
continuous  line  for  the  sail,  and  then  the  dots  or  lines 
across  it;  it  is  much  more  difficult,  and  implies  more  de- 
liberate purpose,  to  draw  the  sail  itself  in  broken  dots  all 
the  way  down,  implying  that,  where  it  is  tied  to  the  yard, 
the  yard  and  sail  together  are  so  slender  as  to  be  lost 
sight  of.    [N.  G.,  54.] 

55.  RiVA   DEI    ScHiAVONi.      Looking   towards  the  Ma- 

donna ddla  Salute,  which  is  seen  in  the  extreme 
distance;  the  Church  of  Saa  Giorgio  between  the 
two  sails  on  the  left* 

The  composition  of  these  sails  and  groups  of  ships  lead- 
ing the  eye  into  the  distance  is  very  beautiftiL    [N.  6.,  55.] 

56.  RiVA  DEI  ScmAVONi.     From  the  Fondamenta  Ca' 

di  Dio.* 

This  sketch  is  very  beautiful,  and  to  be  noted  especially 
for  the  ¥ray  the  two  gleams  of  light  on  the  water  are  left, 
portions  of  an  under  colour,  which  is  prepared  to  receive  the 
cool  darker  tint  above,  and  to  shine  through  it  waveringly, 
while  these  fragments  of  it  are  left  in  luminous  oppositicm. 

It  is  to  the  painter's  decisive  use  of  these  preparatory 
tints,  and  his  pcnrfect  knowledge  of  the  result  which  the 
superimposed  tint  is  to  produce,  that  his  colouring  owes  a 
great  part  of  its  effect.    [N.  6r.,  56.] 

1  [Callad  in  the  National  Gallery  '^The  Salute,  from  S.  Giorgio  Magipore.'^ 
s  [Called  in  the  National  Gallerj  ''Shipping  on  the  Riva  dtA  SehiavonL'^ 
«  [Called  in  the  National  Ga^,  ''Bm  degU  Sohiafoni,  from  near  the  Pahlie 
Gardens.'^ 
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57.  RiVA  DEI   ScHiAVONi.     In  the  first  twilight,*  with 

the  Bridge  over  the  Rio  dell'  Arsenale. 

The  beak  of  a  gondola  shoots  out  from  beneath  the 
bridge.  I  have  chosen  this  sketch  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
this  incident;  for  a  gondola  is  in  nothing  more  striking  to 
a  stranger  than  in  the  unexpected  dart  of  its  beak — ^appar- 
ently by  its  own  impulse,  (the  rower  not  being  seen  until 
the  stern  of  the  boat  appears) — ^from  under  the  arch  of  a 
bridge,  seen  as  this  is  in  strong  light,  while  the  boat's 
beak  is  always  dark,  if  not  black;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
find  Turner  fixing  on  this  as  the  leading  incident  of  a  com- 
position.    [N.  6f.,  57.] 

58.  Bridge  over  the  Rio  dell'  Arsenale.^ 

A  companion  to  the  last  sketch,  only  the  gondolier  is 
here  entering  instead  of  going  out.  The  gondolier's  head  is 
rubbed  out;  the  painter  evidently  sketched  his  figure  as 
standing,  and  then  remembered  that  he  must  have  stooped 
to  go  under  the  bridge,  and,  at  the  short  distance  of  the 
boat's  stern  from  it,  could  not  yet  have  risen.  This  is  part 
of  the  expression  of  swiftness  of  motion ;  the  boat  which  has 
entered  at  speed  is  always  at  least  ten  feet  within  the  bridge 
before  the  gondolier  can  completely  rise.    [^N.  G.,  58.] 

59.  The  Cemetery  and  Church  of  St.  Michele  di 

MURANO.* 

In  a  fiill  flushed  second  twilight.  Exquisitely  beautiful 
for  tender  colour  and  atmosphere.    [N.  6f.,  59.] 

*  I  call  the  ''first"  twilight  that  which  immediately  precedes  the  sun- 
set; the  ''second"  twilight,  a  peculiar  flush,  like  a  faint  reflection  of  the 
sunset,  which  succeeds  the  first  twilight,  after  some  minutes. 

^  [Called  in  the  National  Gallery  "  Bridge  on  the  Riva  degli  SchiaronL"] 
'  [Identified  in  the  National  Gallery  (more  probably)  as  "  San  Giorgio  Maggiore." 
The  revised  title  is  given  in  Ruskin's  last  catalogue ;  see  p.  373.] 
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60.*  The  Head   of   the   Grand  Canal.     Afternoon. 
Bad  weather  coming  on.     [N.  6r.,  60.*] 

61.  The  Steps  of  the  Chubch  of  La  Salute. 

The  first  idea  of  the  engraved  picture  of  "The  Grand 
Canal,'''  and  interesting  as  a  vigorous  memorandum  of  the 
dark  green  reflection  of  the  gondola.     [N.  G.,  61.] 

62.  The  Grand  Canal,  lookino  back  to  the  Salute. 

A  study  of  local  colour,  showing  the  strong  impression 
on  the  painter's  mind  of  the  opposition  of  the  warm  colour 
of  the  bricks  and  tawny  tiles  to  the  whiteness  of  the  marUe, 
as  characteristic  of  Venice.  He  is  not,  however,  ri^t  in 
this  conception.'  When,  in  ancient  days,  the  marble  was 
white,  the  brick  was  covered  with  cement  and  frescoes ;  and 
the  lapse  of  time,  which  has  caused  the  frescoes  to  &11  away, 
has  changed  the  marble  to  a  dark  or  tawny  colour. 

The  colour  of  the  tiles  in  this  sketch  is  exactly  true, 
when  seen  under  afternoon  sunlight  Painters  are  apt  usu- 
ally to  represent  them  of  too  pure  a  red.     {N.  6r.,  62.] 

68.  The  Casa  Grimani  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

Very  careless ;  but  admitted  into  the  series  as  being  one 
of  those  used  for  the  materials  of  the  oil  picture  of 
"Shylock,***  and  as  showing  a  different  method  of  study 
from  most  of  the  others.    [N.  6r.,  68.] 

*  These  next  sketches  (60  to  69  inclusive)  were  on  leaves  of  one 
drawing-book,  apparently  conseeutive,  and  made  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days.    The  other  Venetian  ones  were  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 

1  rCallad  in  the  National  Gallery  "  Entrance  to  Grand  CanaL"] 

*  ['' Venice,  from  the  porch  of  Madonna  della  Salute,"  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York ;  engraved  by  Miller,  1838.    See  below,  p.  496.] 

'  [Compare  below,  p.  499.] 

*  [Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1837 ;  once  in  Ruskin's  collection :  see  below, 
p.  006.] 
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64.  The  Lower  Extremity  of  the  Grand  Canal  at 

Twilight,  with  the  Dome  of  the  Church  of 
San  Simeon  Piccolo.* 

A  noble  sketch;  injured  by  some  diange  which  has 
taken  place  m  the  coarse  dark  touches  on  the  extreme  left. 
[N.  G.,  64.] 

65.  Venetian  Fishing-Boat. 

I  am  not  certain  of  the  locality  of  this  sketch ; '  but  it 
is  a  very  interesting  one  in  the  distinctness  and  simplicity 
of  its  forms.  The  reason  of  the  great  prominence  given  to 
the  saU  of  the  boat  is,  that  its  curved  and  sharp  characters 
may  give  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  opposition  to  the 
absolutely  rectangular  outline  of  the  buUding. 

The  sky  is  very  beautiful.    [N.  G.,  65.] 

66.  MOONRISE.* 

A  highly-finished  study,  but  the  locality  is  here  also 
imcertain.  There  are  so  many  campaniles  in  Venice  of  the 
class  to  which  this  tower  belongs,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  identify  one  of  them  under  Turner's  conditions  of 
m3rstery,  especially  as  he  alters  the  proportions  indefinitely, 
and  makes  the  towers  tall  or  short  just  as  it  happens  to 
suit  the  sky.    [N.  6f.,  66.] 

67.  General  View  of  the  Giudecca. 

With  the  churches  of  the  Redentore  and  St  Giorgio* 
Very  beautiful.    [N.  G.,  67.] 

68.  Looking  down  the  Giudecca. 

That  is  to  say,  looking  from  the  lagoon  into  this  great 
thoroughfare  of  Venice,  the  way  its  current  runs.    As  we 

1  [CaUed  in  the  National  GaUery  ''Grand  Canal  (Sonaet)."] 

*  [Called  in  the  National  Gallery  ''Venice :  suburb  towards  Mnrano."] 

s  [Called  in  the  National  Gallery  "  Venice :  suburb."] 
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are  here  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  looking  towards 
its  centre,  we  should  periiaps  say  in  any  other  town  we 
were  lookii^  "  up  "*  the  street  of  it ;  but  the  direction  of  the 
current  must,  I  suppose,  r^^ulate  our  mode  of  parlance  in 
Venice.    [AT.  G.,  68.] 

69.  Looking  up  the  Giudecca.    Sunset. 

The  original  sketch  of  the  oil  picture  of  "San  Bene- 
detto, looking  towards  Fusina."*  *    [N.  6r.,  69.] 

70.  Venice. 

Just  after  simset  The  position  of  the  city  is  indicated 
hy  the  touches  of  white  in  the  vermilion  cloud. 

I  cannot  make  out  the  loi^  purple  object  like  a  wall  in 
the  middle  distance.  But  I  imagine,  from  the  position  of 
the  sun,  that  the  sufegect  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  return  from 
Torcdlo  towards  Vwiice.* 

The  clouds  are  remarkable  as  an  example  of  Turner's 
fr^uent  practice  of  laying  rich  colour  on  a  wet  ground, 
and  leaving  it  to  gradate  itself  as  it  dried,  a  few  subsequent 
touches  being,  in  the  present  instance,  added  on  the  right 
hand.  Although  the  boat  in  the  centre  seems  a  mere 
scrawl,  the  action  of  the  gondolier  (at  the  left-hand  side)  is 
perfectly  given  in  his  forward  thrust.    [AT.  6f.,  70.] 

71.  Scene  in  the  Tyeol.* 

The  twenty  sketches  which  are  above  selected  from  the 
series  which  Turner  made  at  Venice,  are  generally  charac- 
terised by  a  depth  of  repose,  and  a  delicacy  of  colour  which 
would  cause  any  one  who  had  not  seen  other  examples  of 
Turner's  work  to  suppose  that  tranquillity  and  tenderness 
were  the  only  characters  of  nature  which  the  artist  would 

^  [No.  534  (oO  pictaret)  in  the  National  Gallery :  see  above,  p.  164,  and  for  anoUier 
reforenoe  to  the  sketch,  below,  p.  373.1 

s  [Called  in  the  National  Gallery  '^Venice,  from  Fasina.**] 
*  [Called  in  the  National  Gallery  ''Ravine  and  Tower."] 
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ever  care  to  express.  I  have,  therefore,  arranged  in  im- 
mediate  sequence  upon  them  some  of  his  mountain  draw- 
ings, in  which  force  of  colour,  and  energy  both  of  form 
and  effect,  might  induce  us,  in  like  manner,  to  sui^K)se 
that  these  qualities  had  been  the  principal  objects  of  his 
aim  throughout  his  artistical  life. 

The  subject  which  now  introduces  us  to  the  Tyrolese 
defiles  is  indicated  in  colour  only,  without  any  of  the  pen- 
drawing,  or  elaboration  of  texture  which  Turner  always 
gave  to  the  sketches  he  cared  much  for.  Many  such 
memoranda  of  colour  exist  among  his  loose  papers;  but 
their  subjects  are  usually  so  little  defined,  that  I  have  only 
admitted  this  one  into  the  present  series  as  an  example  of 
the  class.  It  is,  however,  a  very  interesting  one  in  its  sim- 
plicity of  gradation.  It  is  curious  how  much  of  its  glow 
depends  on  the  two  rude  dashes  of  green  in  the  bottom 
at  the  left;  and  how  much  of  its  size  and  distance  on 
the  mere  indications  of  the  level  bed  of  the  stream  in  the 
hollow. 

There  is,  of  course,  too  little  detail  to  admit  of  the 
locality  being  verified;  there  are  hundreds  of  such  places 
among  the  Tyrolese  Alps.     [JV.  6r.,  71.] 

72.  Scene  on  a  Pass  of  the  Hioher  Alps.^ 

I  consider  this,  take  it  in  all,  the  grandest  sketch  in  the 
whole  series,  and  purpose,  therefore,  to  discover  its  subject, 
and  then  to  illustrate  it  at  length.  I  will  say  no  more  of 
it  at  present  than  that  it  deserves  the  spectator's  closest  at- 
tention, and  the  artist's  most  reverent  study.  1  rather  be- 
lieve the  subject  to  be  on  the  St.  Gothard,  as  the  drawing 
was  on  a  leaf  of  the  book  which  furnished  Nos.  41,  44,  46, 
and  47. 

The  white  object  on  the  right  of  the  bridge,  with  the 
sloping  roof,  is  a  gallery  built  to  protect  the  road  from  an 
avalanche.    [N.  6r.,  72.] 

^  [Called  in  the  National  Gallery  ''Bridge^  Alpine  Pass" ;  and  by  Ruskin  in  his 
last  catalogue^  "The  Red  Gorge"  :  see  below,  p.  371.  Ruskin  did  not,  however,  carry 
oat  his  intention  to  deecribe  the  sketch  more  rally.] 
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78.  Village  in  the  higher  Alps.* 

I  do  not  know  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  but  there  is 
enough  detail  to  enable  me  to  make  it  out  some  day :  it 
follows  at  present  sufficiently  well  in  our  series,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  look  of  the  grey  villages  of  the  higher  Alps 
in  the  midst  of  the  stony  debris  of  their  passes.  A  consi- 
derable torrent  descends  under  two  bridges,  between  the  mills 
on  the  right;  and  the  breadth  of  effect  in  the  half-grey, 
half-rosy  light  which  touches  the  village  is  very  beautifoL 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  study  was  made  on  the  same 
journey  as  No.  97,  though  I  found  it  in  another  parcel; 
but  it  is  not,  I  think,  any  All^  Blanche  or  Col  de  Ferret 
village.     IN.  G.,  74.] 

74.   FORTBESS.* 

This,  next  to  No.  72,  is  the  noblest  study  in  the  series, 
displaying  all  Turner's  power  of  modulation  in  subtle  colours, 
and  all  his  power  of  drawing,  in  the  work  in  the  rocks.  In 
certain  conditions  of  granitic  rock,  one  of  the  chief  char- 
acters of  its  water-worn  mass  is  to  divide  into  steps, — ^not 
long  and  continuous,  as  in  limestones,  but  in  narrow  vertical 
bands  or  columns, — of  which  two  are  seen  here  in  the  high 
precipice  on  the  right,  and  another  has  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  small  secondary  stream,  whose  imdulations 
over  the  steps  of  it,  exquisitely  drawn  and  touched  with 
blue  reflections  of  the  sky,  are  seen  in  the  middle  of  the 
grey  shadow;  the  water  is  hardly  traceable  above,  its  own 
spray  forming  a  visible  mist  where  the  sun  strikes,  and 
hiding  the  stream.  His  strong  sense  of  such  granite  struc- 
ture in  this  particular  rock  is  shown  chiefly  by  the  pencil- 
ling along  the  edge  of  the  fSeui^hest  precipice,  where  sloping 
lines  in  an  almost  equi-distant  succession,  indicate  the  jags  of 
the  cliff  at  its  most  exposed  angle:  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  Turner  had  ever  realised  this,  he  would  have  completely 

1  [Cdled  in  the  National  Gallery  "  Alpine  Village  under  Precipice."] 
s  [Called  by  Raskin  in  his  last  catalogue  ''The  Via  Mala" :  see  below,  p.  371. 
The  sketch  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  above  Thusis,  looking  back.] 
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developed  this  structure  through  the  mist,  though  he  could 
not  do  so  in  his  sketch  without  making  that  part  of  it 
inharmoniously  conspicuous. 

I  was  obliged,  in  mounting  this  drawing,  just  to  catch 
its  lower  edge  and  no  more;  for  Turner  had  actually  used 
the  white  jags  at  the  margin  of  the  paper  as  part  of  the 
expression  of  the  foam.  As  a  composition,  the  drawing  is 
remarkable  for  containing  the  utmost  expression  of  height 
which  it  is  possible  to  get  at  the  given  distance,  and  in 
the  given  space.  Required  to  show  a  vertical  rock  so  near, 
that  a  castle,  on  the  farthest  edge  of  it,  shall  show  its  tiles 
and  windows, — ^you  cannot  possibly  make  it  look  higher  than 
Turner  has.  The  way  in  which  he  has  done  this  too  is 
specially  interesting,  because  it  contains  so  point-blank  a 
denial  of  the  common  idea  that  yellow  is  an  approaching 
colour  and  blue  a  retiring  one;^  the  foreground  being  here 
wholly  blue,  and  the  farthest  mass  the  strohgest  yellow. 
[N.  G.,  78.] 

75.  The  Valley  of  the  SplOgeK.* 

We  descend  to  Coire,  and  look  back  from  near  Ragats 
to  the  higher  hills. 

Very  remarkable  as  an  example  of  Turner's  occasional 
delight  in  a  perfectly  straight  road,  seen  for  four  or  five 
miles  of  its  length  at  once.  He  realised  this  sketch  at  his 
own  choice  with  great  care;  the  drawing  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Munro.*    [N.  Cr.,  75.] 

76.  Descent  from  the  Alps.* 

I  am  not  sure  where  we  are;  but  certainly  on  a  good 
road,  and  in  a  comfortable  chaise.     The  pen-drawing  under 

^  [See,  for  a  criticism  of  this  idea,  Elements  qf  Drawing,  §  184.  It  ia  accepted 
by  Mr.  Kingsley  in  a  note  riven  below,  p.  534.1 

>  [Called  in  the  Nationid  Gallery  "  Approach  to  the  Spliteen  Pass."] 

^  [The  drawing  in  question,  long  coveted  by  Ruskin  (see  PrtBterita,  ii.  ch.  iv. 
§§  71,  72,  and  the  Introduction  above,  p.  xlvi.),  was  presented  to  him  by  a  number 
Of  his  friends  in  May  1878  :  see  below,  p.  487,  and  Plate  xxv.] 

«  [Called  in  the  National  Gallery  ''Alpine  Pass,  with  Cascade  and  Rainbow."} 
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the  rainbow,  where  the  road  comes  down  the  hill,  is  very 
free  and  beautiful ;  and  the  heap  of  stones  at  the  top  of  the 
waterfoU,  on  the  left,  one  of  the  best  bits  of  sketching  in 
this  series.    [N.  6f.,  76.] 

77.  River  Scene,  with  Fortress.* 

Another  subject  which  temporarily  embarrasses  me;  but 
it  is  clearly  a  recognisable  one,  and  of  considerable  interest ; 
the  fortress  walls  on  the  right  beikig  grand,  and  the  city,  or 
opposite  citadel,  of  great  extent.  As  a  drawing,  it  is  a 
valuable  lesson  in  composition ;  if  you  hide  the  block  timbers 
above  the  river  with  your  hand,  the  fortress  immediately 
becomes  thin  and  flimsy ;  but  when  the  lines  of  the  timbCT 
are  put  in,  as  you  can  see  through  them  everjrwhere,  the 
fortress  walls  become  instantly  firm  and  solid  by  the  con- 
trast   IN.  G.y  77.] 

78.  River  Scene.* 

An  example  of  Turner's  slightest  work  in  his  grandest 
temper.  There  is  no  laziness,  and  no  failure;  but  intense 
haste  and  concentrati<Mi  of  power;  every  line  and  blot 
being  of  value.  Note,  for  instance,  the  use  of  the  thin 
white  touches  through  the  grey  of  the  river,  and  of  the 
touches  out  in  the  distance,  which  actually  create  the 
stream  out  of  nothing.  The  truth  of  the  radiating  lines  in 
the  dark  rock  on  the  left,  and  the  noble  curves  of  the 
fortress  on  the  right  from  its  vertical  wall,  would  need  an 
essay  of  several  pages,  and  the  help  of  many  diagrams,  to 
illustrate  properly.    [N.  6r.,  78.] 

79.  River  Scene.    Evening.' 

I  have  arranged  these  unknown  subjects  together,  merely 
because  they  bdong  to  one  class  of  scenery,  and  are  all 

1  [Called  in  the  National  Gallery  ^'Alpine  Fortrcsa  and  Torrent."] 
s  [CaUed  in  the  National  GaUerj  "  River  Scene,  with  Chiteau/'] 
*  [Called  in  the  National  Gallery  '<  Fortrcn  and  Torrent"] 
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studies  in  Turner's  best  method  of  work.  I  fear  that  the 
localities  of  some  may  be  hardly  ascertainable:  but  the 
reader  may  be  assured  that  they  are  all  studies  from  real 
places,  and  I  shaU  be  grateful  for  any  hint  and  help  which 
travellers  may  be  able  to  give  me,  leading  to  their  identi- 
fication.    [iV:  G.,  79.] 

80.  Scene  in  the  Tyrol.* 

The  grandest  subject,  if  we  include  quantity  and  pictur- 
esqueness  as  elements  of  grandeur,  in  all  the  series.  I 
wish  I  knew  where  it  is,  and  who  the  baron  was  who  first 
perched  himself  on  that  overhanging  rock  on  the  left.  I 
hope  to  illustrate  this  drawing  at  length,  as  well  as  Nos.  72 
and  78."    [N.  G.,  80.] 

81.  Scene  with  Torrent  and  Fortress.' 

These  next  two  subjects  may  also  probably  be  in  the 
Tyrol.  I  have  no  doubt  of  ultimately  discovering  them. 
This  one  is  singularly  grand  and  simple  in  conception;  its 
colour  exquisitely  pure,  and  its  execution  at  once  deUcate 
and  vigorous ; — it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  with  the  given 
number  of  touches.  Note  especially  how  the  main  pro- 
montory of  rock  is  thrust  forward  merely  by  the  gleam  of 
white  paper  left  at  its  foot  in  the  rosy  dash  of  colour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  standing  of 
the  buildings  on  the  rock,  the  firm  irregularity  of  their 
battlements,  and  the  indications  of  sloping  cleavage  in  the 
cliflT  itself. 

The  grey  mass  in  the  foreground  is  the  dark  side  of  a 
piece  of  rock  hanging  over  the  torrent,  which  is  indicated 
in  its  descent  under  the  bridge  by  a  few  touches  of  blue. 
This  sketch  cannot  be  too  long  dr  patiently  studied. 
[iV.  G.,  48.] 

^  [Called  b^  Raskin  in  his  last  catalogue  '^ Miner's  Bridge"  (see  below,  p.  371); 
and  in  the  National  Gallery  '^  Alpine  Scene,  VUlage  and  Bridge."] 

*  [This  intention,  however,  was  not  folfiUed.] 

>  [Called  simply  «' Fortress"  in  Raskin's  last  catalogae  (see  below,  p.  372); 
identified  in  the  National  Gallery  as  '^  Castle  near  Meran."] 
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82., Scene  with  City  and  Fortress.* 

Far  inferior  to  the  last,  this  is  still  of  great  beauty  and 
interest,  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  extent  of  space  in  the 
calm  water  <m  the  right,  attained  with  hardly  any  labom*. 
Turner  has  got  into  some  scrape  which  provoked  him  exces- 
sively as  he  drew  the  nearest  wall  of  the  fortress,  the  paper 
being  there  deeply  dented  with  his  knife  as  he  efikced  the 
work;  these  indentations  produce  a  slight  shadow,  which 
gives  part  of  the  effect  to  the  drawing :  if  the  paper  were 
smoothed  by  being  mounted,  the  intention  of  the  painter 
would  be  lost  in  that  part  of  the  drawing.    [iV.  6r.,  82.] 

88.  The  next  eight  subjects  are  from  two  towns,  I 
believe  in  eastern  Switzerland,  but  they  ¥rill  be  quite  easily 
identified.' 

This  is  a  very  interesting  composition,  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  the  yellow  foreground  turns  the  river,  while 
it  carries  down  its  principal  lines.  Hide  the  two  figures 
and  soratched  lines  at  the  bottom,  and  see  how  the  space 
and  length  of  river  are  lost.  Note  the  fearless  straight 
lines  of  road  or  terrace  in  the  further  hill,  leading  the  eye 
to  the  grey  bridge  which  was  to  be  the  point  of  the  whole. 
[N.  G.,  88.] 

84.  Walking  a  little  nearer  the  town  towards  those 
terraces,  we  turn  back,  and  looking  down  the  river,  see  the 
sunset.  The  ease,  power,  and  value  of  the  pencil  lines 
which  trace  the  river  shore,  and  the  quantity  of  sunlight 
which  is  got  through  the  golden  colour  almost  at  a  dash,  by 
the  gradation  to  tibe  white  at  the  lower  shore,  renders  this 
one  of  the  most  curious  drawings  in  the  series.*    [iVl  6r.,  49.] 

^  rCalled  in  the  Nationjil  GaUenr  "  Village  and  CaiUe  on  the  Rhine."] 

>  [Rnaldn  identified  them  on  his  Continental  tour  in  1858  (see  Pr^Me,  §  3,  to 

ToL  ▼.  of  Modem  Painten).    This  sketch  is  now  called  ''  Baden  (Switwrland),  looking 

South  "  (see  below,  No.  85).] 

*  rin  his  last  caljdogue  (see  below,  p.  372)  Ruskin  called  this  drawing  also 

''Baden" ;  it  is,  however,  identified  as  " ^bourg"  in  the  National  Gallery.] 
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85.  We  arrive  at  the  town,  but,  before  entering  it,  walk 
a  little  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  gate,  in  order 
to  sketch  its  towers  in  their  gathered  group  under  the 
fortress. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  careful  outline  drawing  of  Turner 
than  this.'    [N.  G.,  85.] 

86.  General  view  of  the  second  of  the  two  towns.  The 
united  breadth  and  tenderaess  of  this  slight  suggestion  of 
a  noble  subject,  render  it  to  my  mind  very  interesting.  The 
dear  look  of  the  distant  mountain  range  is  rare  in  Turner's 
work  at  this  period ;  but  the  same  clearness  of  effect  occurs 
in  the  following  series  of  studies,  87-89.*    [N.  G.,  86.] 

S7.  The  same  town,'  from  the  other  side  oi  its  bridge 
gate.  Nobly  composed.  Note  the  use  of  the  distant  grey 
mountain  range  in  binding  the  white  houses  together  into 
a  mass,    [N.  6f.,  87.] 

88.^  The  same  town  from  thQ  approach  to  the  lMdge« 
A  beautiful  instance  of  serpentine  continuity  in  composi- 
tion; beginning  with  the  red  figures,  the  line  of  it  winds 
over  the  bridge,  back  to  the  left  in  the  to¥m,  up  to  the 
right  by  the  first  wall — ^then  away  to  the  left  down  into 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  river,  and  returns  up  to  the  right 
along  the  mountain  range,  to  their  utmost  summit.  Hide 
the  red  figures,  which  are  added  to  the  serpent  to  form  its 
head,  and  see  how  thq  composition  loses.    [N.  6.,  88.] 

89.^  Exquisitely  beautiful.  A  separate  study  of  the  little 
fishing  house  which  occurs  in  the  great  view,  No.  87. 

^  mii«  is  ''Baden  (Switzerland),  looking  North.''] 

*  [This  and  the  next  three  sketches  are  of  Rheinrelden ;  86.  ''  Looking  across  the 
Rhine."] 

s  r''lUieinMde&,  looking  up  the  Rfaine^"] 

«  M'  RhMnfelden,  fran  the  end  of  the  Bridge."] 

^  ['*  Rheinfelden.  the  covered  bridge."  The  series  of  Tamer^s  sketches  at  the  Svriss 
Baden  and  Rheinlelden^  Nos.  89-90,  are  relerred  to  in  Modem  Painterly  yol.  ▼.  pt.  iz. 
ch.  zi.  §  80  n.    Rusldn  went  to  Rheinfelden  immediately  after  arranging  the  Turner 
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The  piece  of  building  on  the  left,  between  the  bridges, 
is  peculiarly  massive  and  grand     [N.  G.,  89.] 

90.^  Entrance  to  the  town  over  the  bridge.  I  have  only 
framed  it  as  a  completion  of  the  series  of  views  of  this  city. 
It  is  a  thcnroughly  bad  sketch  (for  Turner);  every  way 
slovenly  and  substanceless.     [N.  G.^  90.] 

91.  Lausanne.      The    valley    between    the    lower    and 

higher  towns.* 

Careful  and  beautiful ;  and  very  characteristic  of  Turner's 
way  of  getting  views  of  things  which  nobody  else  would 
have  thought  of.  The  foregroimd  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  narrow  paths  through  the  vineyards, — ^steps  on  the  right 
going  down  to  other  terraces.  The  green  hill  beycmd  is  the 
ridge  which  the  Geneva  road  descends,  between  two  rows 
of  trees  which  Turner  has  carefully  indicated.  Beyond  this, 
again,  is  the  blue  outline  of  the  Dent  d'Oches  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake.  The  character  of  the  quaint  Swiss  roof 
of  the  cathedral  tower  is  admirably  rendered  on  the  left. 
IN.  G.,  91.] 

92.  The  Promenads  of  Lausanne.' 

We  have  here  the  avenue  itself  which  was  in  the  dis- 
tance of  the  last  subject, — a  carriage  and  four  driving  down 
on  the  left,  one  postillion  only,  in  the  foreign  fashion;  the 
cathedral  is  seen  through  the  trees,  and  the  outline  line  of 
the  Mont  Combin  in  the  distance  beyond  the  lake.  The 
walk  in  fixmt  of  us  is  one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the 
townspeople ;  a  nurse  with  two  children,  is  sketched.  <hi  the 
left    iN.  G.,  92.] 

gketches  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  made  drawings  of  his  own, ''  with  servile  aocu- 
raej,"  in  ordor  to  trace  the  exact  modifications  made  hy  Turner  in  compesinr  bis 
■ubjeeta.  The  apper  sketch  in  Plate  82  of  Modem  PmnUr9  is  of  No.  87 ;  the  lower 
is  c^  the  same  view  as  that  in  No.  80.] 

1  r^Rheinfelden :  Entrance  to  the  covered  Bridge."] 

*  [Called  in  the  National  Gallerv  ''  Lausanne^  looking  East"] 

s  [Called  in  the  National  Gallery  ''  Lapsanne,  looking  East  from  the  Tenvoiw"] 
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98.  The  Valley  of  Lausanne.* 

Included  in  the  series  chiefly  to  show  the  different  views 
which  Turner  would  take  of  the  same  subject  at  diflerent 
times;  it  is  far  inferior,  as  a  study,  to  the  Nos.  91  and  94. 
The  foreground,  especially  the  white  object  in  it,  is  wholly 
unintelligible.     [N.  6r.,  50.] 

94.  Lausanne. 

It  draws  towards  evening  as  we  wander  about  the  ravine, 
and  the  cathedral  towers  fade  in  the  tender  light.  We 
prepare  to  cross  the  bridge  and  ascend  to  the  higher  town. 
Very  beautiful;  almost  unique,  in  this  series  of  sketches, 
for  quietness  of  colour ;  its  bank  of  purple  and  plumy  trees, 
against  the  golden  light,  is  drawn  with  great  care  and 
completion.     [N.  6r.,  44.] 

95.  The   Lake   of  Geneva   and  Dent  d'Oche.      By 

simset:  from  above  the  town. 

Out  and  out  the  worst  sketch  in  the  whole  series;  dis- 
gracefully careless  and  clumsy,  but  too  beautiful  in  subject 
to  be  left  out.  Interesting  also  in  its  noticing  of  the  long 
cypress-like  lines  of  reflection,  cast  down  so  unaccountably 
from  the  crags.  I  am  nearly  certain  Turner  made  the 
sketch  on  account  of  the  curious  echo  which  these  re- 
flections give  to  the  cypresses.     [N.  6r.,  95.] 

96.  The  Ramparts  of  Geneva.    From  the  upper  town.* 

These  fortifications  are  now  destroyed,  and  this  sketch 
is  valuable  as  a  record  of  the  lovely  effect  which  the  clear, 
green,  and  living  water  of  the  Rhone  gave  to  the  old  moats ; 
its  strong  current  being  carried  through  all  of  them  on  this 

^  [Called  alto  in  Ruskin's  last  catalogue  ''Lausanne"  (see  below,  p.  372)^  but 
identified  in  the  National  Gallery  as  '' Fribourg."  1 

>  [In  Raskin's  last  catalogue  called  "  Fort  rEcluse"  (see  below,  p.  372);  in  the 
National  Gallery^  ''Fort  de  I'fioluse,  from  the  Old  Walls  of  Geneva.'^ 
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side  of  the  city.  The  mountain  opening  in  the  distance  is 
that  through  tiie  Jura,  at  Fort  FEcIuse,  where  the  Rhone 
eacmpes  from  the  ralley  of  G^eva, 

Entirelj  majestic  and  beautiful  in  conception.  The 
shadow  of  the  douds  on  the  Jura,  and  the  rosy  light  on 
the  hiUs  behind  their  darkness,  to  the  right,  are  peculiarly 
true  and  Wely.  Observe  how  the  basticm  in  the  c^itre  is 
dFswB,  owing  its  whole  material  existence  to  little  more 
than  the  one  gleam  of  light  on  its  angle,  obtained  l^  a 
touch  of  the  brush  through  the  wet  ccdour,  running  a  little 
of  the  tint  to  its  edge,  in  a  dark  line  which  roimds  the  top 
of  the  walL    [N.  G.,  42.] 

97.  The  All£e  Blanche.  From  the  foot  of  the  Glacier 
de  Miage-* 

A  noUe  drawing,  though  not  miiefa  like  the  place,  whidi 
I  only  recognise  by  the  peculiar  outlines  on  the  right  hand. 
But  its  exquisite  gradations  of  colour,  and  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  retiring  ridge  which  leads  up  to  the  left- 
hand  peak,  make  this  one  of  the  best  moimtain  drawings 
in  the  series. 

Hide  the  touch  of  dark  blue  in  the  distance,  and  see 
what  becomes  of  it  all.    [N.  G.,  47-] 

98.  Martigny.* 

So  I  believe,  at  least:  but  the  pencil  marks  in  the  ruin 
are  not  so  conclusive  as  I  should  like  to  have  them. 

The  excessive  haste  with  which  the  colour  has  been 
thrown  on  the  sketch,  not  in  the  least  coinciding  with  the 
pencil  outlines,  and  yet  the  subtlety  of  the  effects  wrought 
as  the  wash  was  laid  on,  render  this  memorandum  very 
interesting.    [A^.  6r.,  81.] 

1  [Called  in  the  Nationjil  Gallerj  ^'The  All^  Bbmche,  looking  to  the  Col  de 
Im  Seigne."  Rotldn  was  there  in  1849;  for  his  deecriptions,  see  Introduction  to 
VoL  V.  p.  XXV.] 

s  [Cialed  in  the  National  GaUerj  ''  MarUgny  and  Chfttean.*^ 
xm.  p 
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99.  Vevay. 

One  is  really  provoked  with  Turner  for  not  having  com- 
pleted the  foreground  of  this  lovely  drawing,  which  most 
travellers  in  Switzerland  will  recognise  with  delight. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  in  putting  in  the  red  out- 
lines, Turner  always  avoids  his  first  pencilled  ones.  Thus  he 
uses  his  outline  of  the  roof  in  pencil,  in  the  largest  house, 
for  the  shadow  of  the  roof,  when  he  adds  the  crimson.  The 
poplars  in  the  distances  are  "Old  Vevay. "*    [JV.  6f.,  46.] 

100.  The  Lake  of  Geneva.^ 

We  return  to  Lausanne,  and  take  our  places  by  the 
night  diligence  for  France.  The  sun  goes  down  as  we 
ascend  the  hill  above  the  town.  We  look  back  to  the 
mountains  of  Savoy,  imder  the  last  glow;  and  bid  farewell 
to  them.    [N.  G.,  41.] 

^  [Called  in  Ruskin's  last  cataloffua  **  Dent  d'OcheSj  from  Lausanne  "  (see  Mow, 
p.  372) ;  in  the  National  CraUery, '' Lausanne,  looking  over  the  Lake  of  Geneva."] 
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[BibHographical  Note. — Of  tluB  Catalogue  there  were  two  editioiia,  and  of 
the  sec<Hid  edition  there  were  two  impressions  (a  variation  not  noticed  in 
the  BibRograpkjf  hy  Wise  and  Smart). 

Fint  Ediiian  (1857). — ^Title-page,  as  given  here  on  the  preceding  page. 
Octavo,  pp.  54.  The  imprint  (at  foot  of  the  reverse  of  title-page,  and  in  the 
centre  of  a  hlank  page,  54)  is  '^  London :  Printed  hy  Spottiswoode  and  Co., 
New  Street  Square."  The  Introductory  Remarks  (here  pp.  235-249)  occupy 
pp.  3-14;  the  Catalogue,  pp.  15-53.  The  Scriptural  mottoes  at  the  end 
(see  helow,  p.  316)  are  in  Latin.  The  headlines  on  the  left-hand  pages 
are  '^Catalogue,  etc.,"  those  on  the  right-hand  pages  correspond  with  the 
divisions  of  the  hook,  ^'Introductory  Remarks,"  '^  Period  of  Development," 
"First  Style,"  "Second  Style,"  "Third  Style."  Issued  as  a  "stahhed" 
pamphlet,  without  wrappers ;  at  the  end  is  a  leaf  with  an  advertisement  of 
Mr.  Womnm's  Catalogue  of  the  British  School  (see  above,  p.  95). 

Seeond  JUition  (1858).^The  title-page  is  an  exact  reprint  of  that  of  the 
first,  except  that  the  date  is  altered  firom  "  1857"  to  "  185a"  The  words 
"Seoood  Edition"  do  not  appear  upon  it.  The  imprint  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  last  page  only.  Octavo,  pp.  76 ;  "  Introductory  Remarks,"  ^p,  3-14 ; 
Catalogue,  pp.  15-76;  of  which  pp.  58-76  ("Supplemental  Series")  con- 
tained new  matter.  The  Scriptural  mottoes  at  the  end  are  in  English. 
Issued  in  two  forms — (a)  "stabbed,"  without  wrappers;  and  (6)  sewn  in 
green  paper  covers,  with  the  title-page  (enclosed  in  a  plain  ruled  firame) 
reproduced  upon  the  front 

Seeond  Editien,  eeeond  impreeeien  (1858). — ^After  revising  and  enlarging 
the  Catalogue  for  its  second  edition,  Ruskin  had  gone  abroad.  When  the 
edition  was  issued,  his  assistant,  Mr.  William  Ward,  noticed  some  errors  in 
it,  and  forwarded  them  to  Ruskin,  who  was  then  in  Italy.  Ruskin  made 
the  necessary  corrections,  and  as  the  type  of  the  second  edition  was  still 
standing,  had  a  corrected  impression  struck  off.  It  is  this  second  impression 
which  is  described  in  the  Bibliography  by  Wise  and  Smart  (No.  65,  voL  L 
pp.  74-76).  The  variations  between  it  and  the  first  impression  of  ed.  2  are 
enumerated  below ;  the  story  is  told  in  two  of  Ruskin's  Lettere  to  William 
Ward  (voL  L  pp.  39-43  in  the  privately-printed  edition  of  1893,  reprinted 
in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition). 

A  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  this  Catalogue  were  reprinted  with 
Ruskin's  consent  in  the  second  edition  (1877)  of  The,  Life  qf  /.  if.  W. 
Turner,  ILA.,  by  Walter  Thombury,  ch.  xlvii.  pp.  505-525.  This  reprint 
includes  several  of  the  Introductory  Remarks,  and  the  notes  on  frames 
1-5,  20-22,  25-29,  44-51,  53-55,  59,  72-79,  81,  83,  92-95,  97,  111,  112,  116, 
118, 134, 152, 15a 

A   portion   of  the   Introductory   Remarks   was   reprinted   by   Ruskin 
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himself  in  The  Law  qf  FStoie  (1877),  cb.  yiii.  §§  10  to  end.  Some  alter»- 
tions  then  made  are  deecribed  in  footnotes  to  the  text  here  (see  below, 
pp.  242,  244-249). 

The  whole  of  the  contents  of  this  Catalogae  were  reprinted — in  an  entirely 
rearranged  form,  to  accord  with  the  present  arrangement  and  numbering 
of  the  National  Gallery  collection — ^in  voL  L  of  BuMn  on  Picturee  (1902) : 
see  abore,  p.  186. 


VaruOume  between  the  Firet  and  Second  Editiom.—'BeMn  the  addition  of 
the  "  Supplemental  Series "  and  other  differences  already  described,  seyeral 
altecatioBf  were  made  in  the  second  edition.  In  the  matter  of  setting,  all 
the  numbers  in  ed.  l-^those  of  the  drawings  as  well  as  of  the  frames — were 
printed  in  Uack-Bu^  type;  this  was  confunng;  and  gave  the  pages  4n 
ugly  a]^»earance ;  in  ed.  2  the  numbers  of  the  drawings  were  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  frames  by  being  printed  (as  in  this  edition)  in  italicSb  tn 
the  testy  the  alterations  were  as  follDws  : — 

Introductory  Remarke,  p.  2d«,  lines  17^19  (of  tlus  ettUm),  tiw  wwris  ^l 
can  hardly  .  .  .  education"  were  added  in  ed.  2;  §  4,  line  4,  ed.  1 
iaseits  ^not  being  exhibited  iMt  y«ar ; "  g  A,  Use  S,  see  p.  2S7fk;  p.  245, 
line  Id,  ki  the  reference  to  ''45,'*  U.  %  erffoneeuely  printed  the  igme  kt 
italics,  the  true  refsreoce  being  te  tiie  frame)  not  to  the  drawing,  so 
mtmbeted. 

(htahgue.'" At  the  beglnnlttg  of  the  ^Kote*'  (p.  250)  ed.  1  reeds  **Tlie 
series  now  exhibited  consists  of  228  drawings,  in  107  frames ;  but  numben 
.  .  .";  line  6  of  the  ^Note,"  the  words  ''The  nnmbeie  .  .  .  small  type" 
are  omitted  in  ed.  1,  which  reads  ''.  .  .  no  harm.  When,  thetefbre,  two 
or  more  .  •  ." 

Fnone  6,  the  sentence  ''The  words  written  .  .  .  line  engnnring^  were 
added  in  ed.  2. 

Frame  15,  for  "Interior*'  ed.  1  reads  "  Study  of  Interior.'* 

frame  16,  ed.  1  described  a  different  drawing  (see  below,  p.  257  n,), 
which  was  numbered  ^^^  (whereas  in  ed.  2  the  drawings  included  hi  the 
frame  were  not  numbered  at  all ;  this  caused  a  consequent  aheratioB  of  the 
tiumbelv  of  the  drawings  throughout  the  catalogue). 

Frame  17,  in  ed.  1  the  drawings  are  differently  arrsnged~27  end  28  here 
are  20  and  dO  there,  and  29  here  It  28  there*  Also  for  "  Diagram  "  ed.  1 
reads ''Study." 

Frame  18,  the  words  '^Observe  .  .  .  dark  side"  are  In  ed.  1  printed  es 
a  footnote,  which  for  ''these  last"  reads  "these  studies  Nos.  32,  Sa" 

Frame  21,  the  words  ''The  study  ...  No.  16"  were  added  in  ed.  2; 
and,  in  the  title  of  the  next  drawing,  ed.  1  reads  "Study  of  a  Stream **  for 
"Bed  of  a  Stream." 

Frame  23,  ed.  1  reads  "Study  near  Grenoble,"  and  the  footnote  was 
added  in  ed.  2. 

Frame  82,  the  words  "two  studies  .  .  .  126, 127 "  were  added  in  ed.  2. 
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Fnrtii*  S8  («•  iwto  on  p.  266^  bcldw). 

FnoM  84»  td*  1  omitt  ''Having  ..."  down  to  ''No.  66/'  and  leads 
'^BMnplifyinf  .  .  .  /' and  in  the  naztlina^  "often"  ior  "MMneiunM." 

Frame  38,  after  "eest  of  thooglit"  ed.  1  reads  "I  enppoee  tbem  to  bave 
been  made  in  Savoj  about  18ia" 

Fsame  41,  tbe  wwrde  "Tbe  fiiet  sketcb  ...  No.  16"  and  "on  tbe 
ehvtter  .  .  .  bat  one"  were  added  in  ed.  2. 

Frame  42,  the  words  "The  first  sketch  ...  No.  16"  were  added  in 
•d.  2 ;  as  also  tiM  w«rds  at  Ite  end,  " ;  onlf  observe  .  .  .  series." 

FnHM  44,  in  ed.  1  dUfotent  (see  note  on  p.  269,  below) ;  in  ed.  2 
"fblkstasM"  lor  "Folkestone." 

Frame  46,  the  footnote  added  in  ed.  2. 

Frame  60,  the  drawings  instead  of  being  given  progressive  numbers  were 
numbered  87>  87a,  87b,  87o  :  this  oaused  further  eonsequential  aherafcions. 

Frame  ftd,  tbe  words  "  Compare  .  •  .  next  window  "  were  added  in  ed.  2, 
and  for  "expression,"  ed.  1  reads  "drawing." 

Frame  55,  the  words  "  of  which  the  engraving  .  .  •  pcessat  oolleetion " 
were  added  in  ed.  2. 

FVame  58,  in  the  leotnote  ed.  1  ends  at  "oeneeming  them" ;  and  for 
"various"  reads  "considerable  interspersion  of."  The  whole  of  tbe  teat 
after  the  words  •'Uaekbirdi'  nests"  was  added  in  ed.  2;  ed.  1  there 
eootinuing  "Framee  No.  58a  to  69e"  (see  noU  on  p.  278,  below). 

Frame 60»  ed.  1  reads  "Pendl  Outlines,  for  Fmtk  8u^eots«" 

Frsme  61,  ed.  1  reads  "Pencil  Outlines  of  River  Soenerj." 

Frame  62,  ed.  1  reads  "  PencU  Outlines  of  a  Village  and  Csstle." 

Fkame  66,  te  "No.  115,"  ed.  1  reads  "This  shetsh,"  and  Ibr  "  No.  117" 
it  reads  "No.  116":  see  p.  281. 

Frame  66,  for  a  aualake  hers^  see  p.  281  n«,  below. 

Fhune  68,  ed.  1  contsins  Ae  note  on  "ShieUU"  now  in  the  text  (see 
p.  281,  below) ;  ed.  2  substituted  a  note  on  "  Okehampton  " ;  so  in  Frame  69, 
ed.  1  reads  "in  copying  a  piece,  either  of  the  Dover  or  this,  thej  .  .  ." ; 
ed.  2,  "in  copying  a  piece,  either  of  the  Dover,  Okehampton,  or  this, 
they  .  .  ." ;  and  a  little  lower  down,  ed.  1  reads  "The  moonlight  [i.0.,  in 
the  Shields]  wiU  let  them  into  few  of  his  secrets,  but  it  also  contains  good 
practice  in  the  distances,  and  ships,  low  on  the  left"  instead  of  the  con- 
cluding words  in  the  text 

Frame  72,  for  a  mistake  in  ed.  2,  see  below,  p.  286  n. 

Frame  86  was  different  in  ed.  1  (see  below,  p.  292  n.). 

Frame  96,  for  a  mistake  in  ed.  2,  see  below,  p.  296  n. 

Frame  100,  for  "last  thoughts"  ed.  1  reads  "last  drawings,"  and  omits 
the  words'"  See  the  notice  .  .  .  supplemental  series."  £d.  1  then  reads  and 
continues  with  the  passage  "  Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  pre-eminently 
the  painter  of  clouds.  All  other  features  ..."  (as  at  the  end  of  ed.  2 :  see 
p.  316,  below). 

Frame  111,  line  1,  previous  editions  read  "  Bctores"  for  "  Picture." 

Frame  126,  the  reference  "Compare  No.  32"  has  hitherto  been  errone- 
ously given  as  to  the  drawing  and  not  to  the  frame. 

Variatiom  between  the  Fhret  and  Second  ImpreuUnu  qf  the  Second  EdUhn. — 
Hie  principal  error  in  the  first  impreesion  was  in  Frame  68.    Ruskin  had 
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intended  to  substitate  the  drawing  of  Okehampton  for  that  of  Shields^  Imt  had, 
in  ftust,  forgotten  to  do  to.  The  first  impression^  therefore,  contained  a  de- 
scription of  Okehampton  (see  helow,  p.  282  n.) ;  this  was  cancelled  in  the  second 
impression,  and  a  revised  note  on  Shields  restonid  from  the  first  edition.  In 
Frame  09  there  was  a  consequential  alteration,  as  there  agsin  the  first  im- 
pression of  ed.  2  had  contained  a  reference  to  Okehampton  (see  above). 
The  other  variations  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  impression  are  as 
follow : — 

Frame  69,  page  276,  line  16^  ^' local  coloors"  in  the  earlier  altered  to 
''local  colour" ;  page  275,  last  lines^  the  words  ''The  corresponding  .  .  . 
perspective "  added  in  the  later ;  page  277>  line  2,  a  comma  inserted  after 
"  bridge." 

Frame  7S,  line  20,  a  comma  inserted  after  "train." 

Frame  101,  line  21,  "  all  omissions  "  altered  to  "  omission  itself" ;  line  23, 
"all  omissions  should  assist"  altered  to  "every  rejection  should  give 
value  to." 

Frame  104,  line  3,  "  and "  altered  to  " or." 

Frame  106,  considerably  altered,  see  p.  299  n. 

Frame  109,  "Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo"  substituted  for  "Convent 
of  the  Quattro  Coronati." 

Frame  144,  "  First  Sketches  of  the  England  Subjects  "  placed  after  "  Lan- 
caster," so  as  to  apply  to  both  subjects;  in  the  earlier  impression  "First 
Sketches  of  the  England  Subject"  after  "Carew  Castle"  (which  was  printed 
with  inverted  commas). 

The  tejpt  in  this  etUtich  is  that  of  the  second  impression  of  the  second 
edition.  The  numbering  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  Introductory  Remarks  is 
here  introduced.  On  p.  266,  No.  8,  line  2,  "Munro"  is  corrected  to 
"  Monro."    Some  additions  are  made  to  the  text  on  p.  258.] 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

1.  The  delicate  and  finished  drawings,  exhibited  at  first  in 
Marlborough  House,  being  of  a  character  peculiarly  liable 
to  injury  from  exposiu-e  to  light,  and  it  having  been  judici- 
ously determined  by  the  trustees  that  they  shoidd  be  framed 
and  arranged  for  exhibition  in  a  manner  calculated  to  secure 
their  protection  when  not  actually  imder  inspection,  as  well 
as  to  render  their  examination  ultimately  more  convenient 
to  the  public,  a  selection  has  been  made  in  their  stead  from 
Turner's  sketches  and  drawings,  calculated  to  exhibit  his 
methods  of  study  at  different  periods,  and  to  furnish  the 
general  student  with  more  instructive  examples  than  finished 
drawings  can  be.  The  finished  drawing  is  the  result  of  the 
artist's  final  knowledge,  and  nothing  like  it  can  be  produced 
by  the  scholar  till  he  possesses  knowledge  parallel  in  extent ; 
but  an  artist's  sketches  show  the  means  by  which  that  know- 
ledge was  acquired. 

I  can  hardly  use  terms  strong  enough  to  express  the 
importance  I  i^oidd  myself  attach  to  this  exhibition  of 
Tiimer's  sketches,  as  a  means  of  artistical  education. 

2.  A  few  words  respecting  the  relation  which  the  selected 
examples  bear  to  the  entire  body  of  the  works  in  the 
National  Collection  may  be  of  service  before  proceeding 
to  enumerate  the  separate  subjects.  This  relation  I  can 
state  definitely,  because,  by  the  permission  of  the  Trustees, 
I  have  had  access  to  the  drawings,  in  order  to  select  a 
hundred^  to  exemplify  the  method  of  framing  suggested  in 

^  [ThoM  in  the  precedUng  catalogue^  pp.  191-22a] 
886 
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my  notes  on  the  Turner  Gallery;  and  I  am  therefore  en- 
abled both  to  state  the  general  character  of  the  collection, 
and  to  mention  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  influenced 
the  arrangement  of  those  now  publicly  exhibited.  But  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  alone  am  answerable 
for  any  statements  made  in  this  catal<^ue,  and  that  it  has 
no  official  or  authoritative  character  whatsoever. 

8.  The  drawings  by  Turner  in  the  National  Collection 
are  referable  to  four  principal  classes: — 

(1).  Finished  drawings,  executed,  with  very  few  exc^ 
tions,  with  a  direct  view  to  publication  by  en- 
graving. 

(2).  Drawings  made  by  Turner  for  his  own  pleasure^  in 
remembrance  of  scenes  or  effects  that  interested 
him;  or  else  with  a  view  to  future  use,  but  not 
finished  beyond  the  point  necessary  to  secure  such 
remembrance  or  service,  and  not  intended  for  sale 
or  sight. 

(8).  Studies  for  pictures  or  important  drawings :  consist- 
ing of  broad  sketches  of  the  intended  effect,  and 
experimental  modifications  of  minor  detaik. 

(4).  Sketches  and  studies  from  nature,  made  to  gain 
knowledge  or  accumulate  materials. 

4.  The  first  class,  that  of  the  finished  drawings,  consists 
(including  vignettes)  of  about  200  exiunples,  of  which  the 
best  were  exhibited  in  the  spring  of  1857.  And  I  con- 
gratidate  the  public  on  their  being  exhibited  no  longer.*  For 
it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  water-colour  drawings  are  liable 
to  injury  from  continued  exposure  to  light;  and  the  series 
of  the  Rivers  of  France,  and  of  the  "  Italy "  vignettes,  are 
unique  in  method,  and  in  certain  characters  of  excellence, 
among  Turner's  works.  It  would  certainly,  therefore,  be 
inexpedient  to  allow  them  to  be  deteriorated  by  exposure, 

^  [See  above,  p.  188.     Only  a  few  of  the  finished  drawings  are  now  permanently 
exhibited.] 
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when  it  is  quite  possible  to  keep  them  safe  for  eenturies, 
without  intoposing  more  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
examination  than  have  always  existed,  and  must  necessarily 
exist»  respecting  all  valuable  manuscripts  or  books  of  draw- 
ings in  a  national  museum.  The  right  way  to  think  of  these 
finer  Tumei:  drawings  is  as  farming  a  precious  manuscript  of 
200  leaves,  which  must  not  be  rashly  exposed  or  handled; 
but  which  may  always  be  examined  without  restricticm  by 
those  who  are  seriously  interested  in  it.  Three  of  them 
are»  however,  retained  in  the  present  aeries  as  examines  of 
tti^ir  class.^ 

&  The  second  group  of  drawings,  consisting  of  those 
nMde  by  Turner  tor  his  own  pleasure,  Ibmi  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  collection.  There  are  about  400  small 
drawings  in  ocUxmr  on  grey  paper,  of  which  some  150  are  of 
tbe  vary  highest  interest  and  value :  thirty-four  characteristic 
eauui^ks'  of  these  are  now  seleeted  Ibr  (I  bdieve)  perma- 
nent exhibition,  the  remainder  beLng  set  aside  with  the 
fira^ed  drawings  for  safer  arrangement.  From  those  of 
slighter  execution  thirty-three  are  selected ;  among  which  aare 
included  examples  of  the  brightest  ccdouring:  the  number 
of  such  drawings  in  the  collection  rendering  the  partial  de- 
terioration of  these  a  matter  of  less  consequence.  This  class 
(which  we  may  generally  speak  of  as  the  **deUght-draw* 
ifigs*"),  includes,  in  the  second  place,  a  mass  of  not  fewer 
than  600  sketches  in  pure  vrater  eolour  en  thin  white  paper ; 
in  most  cases  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  intelligiUe,  but  in 
others  wrought  nearly  into  complete  drawings.*    These,  from 

^  [The  tbree  wete  ''  Do^er"  (N.  G.,  41S) :  enfiav^d  ia  The  Marbawrt,  Me  p.  51, 
nbove;  ''North  Shields"  (N.  a,  419);  aad  ''Recheeter"  (N.  6.,  4S0}.  They  era 
new  included  in  the  Cehinet  eollectioin,  end  ere  not  pecmenentljr  exhibited  en  the 
welhi.1 

*  fEd,  1  leads  ''  twelve  of  them,  the  leest  briUient  in  colour,  ere  new  eeleeled  for 
{1  helieYe)  permanent  exhibition,"  etc.  The  twelve  were  those  now  numbered  426 
(Ifeur  sketches),  428  (four  aketchee),  and  434  (four  sketches).  Additienal  drewinge 
of  this  cLus  were  afterwards  selected  for  eKhibitien ;  hence  ed.  2  was  revised  as  in 
the  text] 

'  [It  wss  from  this  class  of  drawings  that  Ruskin  seleeted  his  First  Hundred  in 
the  preceding  Catalogue ;  see  the  general  account  of  them  there,  pp.  189-190,  above.] 
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« 

the  delicacy  of  their  tints,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  £ade,  and 
the  best  of  them  are  therefore  already  placed  in  protective 
frames;  but  sixteen  characteristic  examples  of  the  whole 
class  are  included  in  the  present  selection  in  the  frames 
93  to  100. 

6.  The  third  class,  or  that  of  studies/  is,  as  will  be 
supposed,  more  limited  in  extent  than  the  preceding  one,- 
and  of  less  interest,  except  to  artists.  It.  contains  studies 
of  most  of  the  vignettes  to  Rogers's  poems,  for  some  of 
the  England  drawings  and  Liber  Studiorum,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  oil  pictures.  A  few  examples  only  are 
given  in  this  series,  out  of  those  which  are  brought  nearest 
to  completion.  Four,  in  the  frames  88  and  89,  are  very 
beautifuL 

7.  The  fourth  class  includes  the  great  mass  of  the  col- 
lection. I  cannot  yet  state  the  quantity  even  approximately, 
there  being  often  many  sketches  on  both  sides  of  one  sheet 
of  paper.  Of  these  a  selection  has  been  made  as  completely 
illustrative  as  possible;  and,  respecting  them,  one  or  two 
points  deserve  especial  notice. 

8.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  students  at  Marlborough  House,  which  it  is  of 
no  small  importance  that  they  should  get  quit  of, — ^the  im- 
pression, namely,  that  Turner's  merit  consists  in  a  peculiar 
style  or  manner,  which,  by  reverent  copying,  may  be  caught 
from  him;  and  that  when  they  have  once  mastered  this 
"  dodge,"  and  got  into  the  way  of  the  thing,  they  will  all 

^  [See  Modem  PaitUere,  voL  r.  pt  tuL  ch.  ir.,  where  Rusldn  divides  the  •ketches 
of  peintera  under  three  heads,  viz. — (1)  experimentid,  (2)  determinaat^  mnd  (3) 
Gommemorative.  By  experimental  sketehes,  he  means  those  ''in  which  they  are 
assisting  an  imperfect  conception  of  a  suhject  hy  trying  the  look  of  it  on  paper  in 
different  ways.  B^  the  greatest  men  this  kind  of  sket^  is  hardly  ever  maae ;  they 
conceive  their  subjects  cUstinctly  at  once^  and  their  sketch  is  not  to  try  them,  but 
to  fasten  them  down.  .  .  .  Among  the  nineteen  thousand  sketches  by  Turner— 
which  I  arranged  in  the  National  Gallery— there  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recoUection, 
not  one.  In  several  instances  the  work,  after  being  carried  forward  a  certain  length, 
had  been  abandoned  and  begun  again  with  anoDier  view;  sometimes  also  two  or 
more  modes  of  treatment  had  been  set  side  by  side  with  a  view  to  choice.  But  there 
were  always  two  distinct  imaginations  contending  for  realintion— not  experimental 
modifications  of  one."] 
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become  Turners  directly.  Now  they  cannot  possibly  be 
under  a  graver  or  more  consummate  mistake.  Turner's 
merit  consists  neither  in  style,  nor  in  want  of  style,  nor  in 
any  other  copiable  or  communicable  quality.  It  consists  in 
this, — ^that,  from  his  tenth  year  to  his  seventieth,  he  never 
passed  a  day,  and  seldom  an  hour,  without  obtaining  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  some  great  natural  fact;  and,  never 
forgetting  anything  he  once  knew,  he  keeps  expressing  this 
enormous  and  accumulated  knowledge  more  and  more  re- 
dundantly; so  that  you  cannot  imderstand  one  line  of  his 
wcnrk  unless  you  know  the  &ct  it  represents,  nor  any  part 
of  the  merit  or  wonderfiilness  of  his  work  till  you  have 
obtained  a  commensurate  part  of  the  knowledge  which  it 
contains.  You  cannot  admire,  nor  even  see  Turner,  imtil 
your  admiration  shall  consist  primarily  in  Recognition  of 
the  facts  he  represents,  as  behig  facts  known  to  you  as 
well  as  to  him.  This  is  true  not  of  Turner  only,  but  of 
all  great  artists ;  but  especially  of  Turner,  in  so  feu:  as  every 
one  of  his  pictures  is  a  statement  of  new  fSacts ;  so  that  you 
must  take  another  day's  hard  work  with  Nature  before  you 
can  read  it  (other  artists  representing  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again).  And  this  being  so,  it  is  not  only  hopeless 
to  attain  any  of  his  power  by  mere  imitation  of  his  draw- 
ings, but  it  is  even  harmful  to  copy  them  unintelligently, 
because  they  contain  thousands  of  characters  which  are 
mere  shorthand  writing  for  things  not  otherwise  represent- 
able  in  the  given  space  or  time;  and  which,  imtil  long 
looking  at  Nature  has  enabled  you  to  read  the  cipher,  will 
be  in  your  imitations  of  them  absurd  and  false. 

9.  For  instance,  in  the  sketch  in  the  left-hand  upper 
comer  of  the  frame  No.  74,  the  boat  lying  on  the  shore  on 
the  light  has  a  little  crooked  line  thrown  out  from  its  stem, 
which  gives  a  peculiar  look  of  ease  and  rest  to  it  as  it  lies. 
But  if  you  concluded  that  you  might  always  throw  out  a 
crooked  line  from  the  stem  of  a  boat  on  the  shore,  to 
make  it  rest  easily,  you  would  only  make  yourself  and 
your  boat  ridiculous.    For  the  crooked  line  in  this  sketch 
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is  the  edge  of  the  depression  in  the  mud  Ti^iich  is  com* 
monly  formed  under  stranded  boats  by  the  tide,  where  the 
mud  is  soft  and  deep.  It  is  characteristic  and  right  here 
in  the  harbour ;  but  if  you  put  it  to  a  boat  on  a  shingly 
beadi  or  rocky  shore,  you  wcMild  spoil  your  drawing. 

10.  Once  understand  this  character  of  great  work,  and 
of  Turner's  most  of  all  great  wcnrk;  namely,  that,  just  like 
good  writing  or  good  speaking,  its  value  d^iends  primarily 
cm  its  matter,  and  on  its  manner  only  so  far  as  it  best 
sets  forth  and  impresses  the  matter;  and  you  will  see  at 
once  how  you  may  really  hope  to  follow  and  rival  Turner* 
You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  up  all  other  thoughts 
and  pursuits,  and  set  yourself  to  gather  and  remember  facts 
from  Nature  day  by  day.  You  must  not  let  an  hour  pass 
without  ascertaining  something;  and  you  must  never  forget 
anything  you  have  ascertained.  You  must  persevere  in  this 
work  all  your  life;  filling  score  after  score,  hundred  after 
hundred,  of  note-books  with  your  accumulated  memoranda ; 
having  no  other  thought,  care,  nor  ambition  than  how  to 
know  more,  and  know  it  better;  and  using  every  drawing 
jou  make  to  live  by,  merely  as  a  piece  of  practice  in  setting 
down  what  you  have  learned.  And  by  the  time  you  are 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  supposing  you  also  to  have  a 
natural  capacity  for  art,  such  as  occurs  about  once  in 
Europe  in  two  centuries,  you  will  be  able  to  make  such  a 
littfe  grey  paper  sketch  as  that  in  No.  74.  Such  in  merit, 
I  mean,  not  such  in  manner,  for  your  manner  then  will  be 
your  own;  and  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  you 
know  and  the  genius  you  possess,  will  be  the  certainty  of 
its  being  a  manner  different  from  Turner's,  but  as  great  in 
that  different  way.  I  had  written  in  that  last  sentence 
*'qtiUe  difierent  from  Turner's,**  and  I  soiatched  out  the 
''quite."  For  there  is  much  misiq>prehension  abroad  in  the 
world  of  art  respecting  the  possible  varkty  of  styles.  Nearly 
all  the  great  varieties  of  style  result  from  errors  or  failures 
on  the  part  of  the  painter,  not  frcmi  his  originality.  All 
the  greatest  men  approximate  in  style,  if  they  are  workii^ 
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towards  the  same  ends.  A  sculptor's  drawing  is  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  like  a  painter's,  because  the  colour  element 
does  not  enter  into  his  aim;  but  one  painter's  ought  to 
be,  in  many  respects,  like  another's;  and  as  art  is  better 
imderstood,  there  will  be  an  infinitely  closer  resemblance  of 
mannfy  in  its  leading  masters.  For  instance,  Etty's  manner, 
so  £Eur  as  it  is  Etty's,  is  wrong ;  had  he  been  a  better  painter, 
he  would  have  been  liker  Paul  Varonese.  Rubens's  manner, 
so  far  as  it  is  Rubens's,  is  wrong;  had  he  been  a  better 
painter,  he  would  have  been  liker  Tintoret  Rembrandt's 
manner,  so  £ur  as  it  is  Rembrandt's,  is  wrong;  had  he  beep 
a  better  painter,  he  would  have  been  liker  Titian.  Turner's 
manner  is  at  present  peculiar,  because  he  has  created  land- 
scape painting,  and  is  its  only  master.  The  stride  he  has 
made  beycmd  Claude  and  Rujrsdael  is  precisely  as  great  as 
the  stride  which  Giotto  made  beycmd  the  old  Byzantine 
brown  triptychs ;  and  the  murmurs  against  him  are  precisely 
the  old  Margheritone  murmurs  against  the  newly-born  fact 
and  life;^  but  Turner,  when  cMice  he  is  understood,  will  be 
healthily  imitated  by  many  painters,  on  the  conditicms  of 
parallel  toil  which  have  just  been  stated,  and  form  a  school 
of  landsci^>e,  like  Giotto's  of  religious  painting,  branching 
down  into  its  true  posterity  and  descendantship  of  Leonardos 
and  Peruginos. 

11.  The  series  of  drawings  now  exhibited  will  be  more 
useful  than  any  others  that  could  have  been  selected  in 
convincing  the  public  of  this  truth  respecting  the  extent  of 
Turner's  study;  but  they  will  be  usc^  no  less  in  show- 
ing the  method  of  this  study,  in  the  distinct  separation 
of  records  of  form  firom  records  of  colour,  and  in  the  enor- 
mous importance  attributed  to  form,*  and  to  skill  in  what  is 

1  ["  Among  the  other  old  punters,  in  whom  the  praises  justly  accorded  to  Cimahue, 
and  Giotto,  his  disdole,  for  those  advances  in  art  which  were  rendering  their  names 
illustrious  through  all  Italy,  awakened  aUrm  for  their  own  reputation,  was  a  certain 
Maiig:aritone,  of  Arexso,  a  painter,  who,  with  the  others  that  had  held  the  first  place 
in  art  during  that  unhappy  age,  now  perceived  that  the  works  of  these  masters  must 
well-nigh  extinguish  his  fame^'  (Vasari's  Lives,  Bohu's  translation,  1855,  vol.  i.  p.  88). 
There  is  a  picture  hy  Margaritone  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  564).] 

*  [Compare  helow,  p.  507.] 

xm.  Q 
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properly]  termed  "drawing."^  For  \hexe  were  current  uni- 
versally during  Turner's  lifetime^  and  there  are  still  current 
very  commonly,  two  great  errors  concerning  him;  errors 
which  not  merely  lose  sight  of  the  fects,  but  i^ch  are 
point-blank  contradictory  of  the  facts:— It  was  thought 
that  he  painted  chiefly  from  imagination,  when  his  peculiar 
character^  as  distinguished  from  all  other  artists,  was  in 
alwa3rs  drawing  from  memories  of  seen  frtct,  as  we  shall 
ascertain  in  the  course  of  our  examinaticm  of  the  drawings 
here  catalogued.  And  it  was  commonly  thought  that  he 
was  great  only  in  colouring,  and  could  not  draw;  whereas 
his  eminent  distinction  above  other  artists,  so  far  as  regards 
execution,  was  in  his  marvellous  precision  of  touch,*  dis- 
ciplined by  practice  of  engraving,  and  by  parpetual  wch*: 
with  the  hard  lead  pencil  point  on  yftlute  paper. 

12.  Now,  there  are  many  truths  respecting  art  which 
cannot  be  r^tly  stated  without  involving  an  appearance  of 
contradiction,  and  those  truths  are  commonly  tlie  most  im- 
portant. There  are,  indeed,  very  few  truths  in  any  science 
which  can  be  frilly  stated  without  such  an  expresdon  of 
their  opposite  sides,  as  looks,  to  a  person  who  has  not  grasp 
of  the  subject  enough  to  take  in  both  the  sides  at  once, 
like  contradiction.  This  law  holds  down  even  to  vwy  small 
minutice  in  the  physical  sciences.  For  instance,  a  person 
ignorant  of  chemistry  hearing  it  stated,  perhaps  consecu- 
tively, of  hydrogen  gas,  that  it  was  "in  a  high  d^pree 
combustible,  and  a  non-supporter  of  combustion,"  would 
probably  think  the  lecturer  or  writer  was  a  fool ;  and  when 
the  statement  thus  made  embraces  wide  fields  of  difficult 
investigation  on  both  sides,  its  final  terms  invariably  appear 
contradictory  to  a  person  who  has  but  a  narrow  acquaint- 
ance with  the  matter  in  hand. 

18.    For    instance,    perhaps    no    two    more    apparently 

^  [From  here  down  to  the  end  of  the  Introductory  Remarks  the  text  waa,  with 
certain  alterations,  reprinted  in  Th4  Law  </  F4sole,  ch.  viii.  §  19  to  end  of  the 
chapter.    The  principal  alterations  are  descrihed  in  later  footnotes.] 

'  [In  The  Laws  o/Fesoie,  "graphic"  is  inserted  hefore  ^'touch/^ 
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ccmtradictory  statements  could  be  made  in  brief  terms  than 
these: — 

(1)  The  perfections  of  drawing  and  colouring  are  incon* 

sistent  with  one  another* 

(2)  The  perfecticms  of  drawing  and  colouring  are  depen- 

dent upon  one  another. 

And  yet  both  these  statements  are  true. 

The  first  is  true,  because,  in  order  that  colour  may  be 
right,  some  of  the  markings  necessary  to  express  perfect 
form  must  be  omitted;  and  also  because,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  right,  the  intellect  of  the  artist  must  be  concen- 
trated on  that  first,  and  must  in  some  slight  d^;ree  feul  of 
the  intenseness  necessary  to  reach  the  relative  truth  of 
form;  and  vice  versa.  The  truth  of  the  second  proposition 
is  much  more  commonly  disputed ;  ^  and  it  is  this  which  I 
hope  the  student  will  be  convinced  of  by  the  present  ex- 
hibition of  Turner's  works. 

14.  Observe,  it  is  a  twofold  statement.  The  perfec- 
tions of  drawing  and  colouring  are  reciprocally  dependent 
upon  each  other,  so  that 

(A)  No    person    can    draw    perfectly    who    is    not    a 

colourist. 

(B)  No    person    can    colour    perfectly    who    is    not    a 

draughtsman. 

A.  No  person  can  draw  *  perfectly  who  is  not  a  colourist. 
For  the  effect  of  contour  in  all  surfaces  is  influenced  in 
nature  by  gradations  of  colour  as  much  as  by  gradations  of 
shade;  so  that  if  you  have  not  a  true  eye  for  colour,  you 

*  The  term  ''drawing"  is  here  used  as  signifying  "the  art  of  applying 
light  and  shade  so  as  to  express  form " ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  artists 
and  writers  on  art  usually  employ  it.  Of  course  mere  dexterity  of  the  hand 
it  independent  of  any  power  of  colouring. 

^  (The  rest  of  this  sentence  and  the  footnote  to  §  14  were  omitted  in  The  Law$  qf 
Ftsole.] 
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will  judge  of  the  shades  wrongly.  Thus,  if  you  cannot 
see  the  changes  of  hue  in  red,  you  cannot  draw  a  cheek  or 
lip  rightly ;  and  if  you  cannot  see  the  changes  of  hue  in 
green  or  blue,  you  cannot  draw  a  wave^  All  studies  of 
form  made  with  a  despiteful  or  ignorant  neglect  of  colour 
lead  to  exaggerations  and  misstatements  of  the  form-mark- 
ings; that  is  to  say,  to  bad  drawing. 

B.  No  person  can  colour  perfectly  who  is  not  a  draughts- 
man. For  brilliancy  of  colour  depends,  first  of  all,  on  gra- 
dation; and  gradation  in  its  subtleties  cannot  be  given 
but  by  a  good  draughtsman.  Brilliancy  of  colour  depends 
next  on  decision  and  rapidity  in  laying  it  on;  and  no 
person  can  lay  it  on  decisively,  and  yet  so  as  to  fall  into, 
or  approximately  fall  into,  the  forms  required,  without 
being  a  thorough  draughtsman.  And  it  is  always  necessary 
that  it  should  fall  into  a  predeterminate  form,  not  merely 
that  it  may  represent  the  intended  natural  objects,  but  that  it 
may  itself  take  the  shape,  as  a  patch  of  colour,  which  will 
fit  it  properly  to  the  other  patches  of  colour  round  about 
it.  If  it  touches  them  more  or  less  than  is  right,  its  own 
colour  and  theirs  will  both  be  spoiled. 

15.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  very  great  colourists  must 
be  also  very  great  draughtsmen.  The  possession  of  the 
Pisani  Veronese  ^  will  happily  enable  the  English  public  and 
the  English  artist  to  convince  themselves  how  sincerity 
and  simplicity  in  statements  of  fact,  power  of  draughts- 
manship, and  joy  in  colour,  were  associated  in  a  perfect 
balance  in  the  great  workmen  of  Venice ;  while  the  series 
of  Turner's  studies  which  are  brought  before  them  here* 
will  show  them  with  what  intensity  of  labour  his  power 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  purchase  of  '*  The  Family  of  Darius^"  from  the 
Pisani  £unil7,  see  above,  p.  88 ;  below,  pp.  287,  552 ;  and  Academy  Notes,  1857, 
(Vol.  XIV.)  For  other  references  to  the  picture^  see  Academy  Notes ^  1858;  Modem 
Painters^  voL  v.  pt.  viiL  ch.  iv.  §  18 ;  Lectures  on  Landscape,  §  68.1 

'  [For  "  brought  before  them  here/'  The  Laws  qf  F^sote  reads  "  which  are  now 
accessible  in  the  same  gallery."] 
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of  draughtsmanship  had  to  be  maintained  by  the  greatest 
colourist  of  the  modem  centuries. 

16.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  much  need  for  me  to 
insist  on  the  command  over  form  manifested  in  these 
drawings.  It  was  never  recognised  by  the  public  in  the 
pmntings  of  Turner,  simply  because  its  manifestation  was 
too  subtle ;  the  truth  of  eye  and  strength  of  hand  that  strack 
the  line  were  not  noticed,  because  the  line  itself  was  traced 
in  almost  invisibly  tender  colour.  But  when  the  same  line  is 
struck  in  black  chalk,  or  with  the  steel  pen,  I  should  think 
that  nearly  all  persons  at  all  cognizant  of  the  practice  of 
art  would  see  tJie  force  of  it;  and  as  far  as  I  know  the 
existing  examples  of  painters'  drawings,  the  galleries  of 
Europe  may  be  challenged  to  produce  one  sketch  that 
shall  equal  the  chalk  study  No.  46,  or  the  feeblest  of  the 
pen  and  ink  memoranda  in  the  71st  and  following  frames.^ 

17.  This  was  not  merely  the  result  of  a  peculiar  gift  for 
art ;  it  was,  as  the  public  will  now  see,  the  result  of  never 
ceasing  discipline.  Hundreds  of  sketch-books  of  various 
sizes  exist  in  the  national  collection,  filled  by  Turner  in  his 
youth  with  pencil  drawings,  of  which  those  in  the  frame 
No.  3  are  characteristic  specimens.  Having  first  gone 
through  this  labour  with  the  hard  pencil  point,  he  proceeds 
to  use  the  softer  pencil  for  shading;  and  two  volumes  are 
filled  with  drawings  such  as  those  in  the  firames  82  to  32. 

18.  Soon  afterwards  he  made  himself  a  master  in  etching 
and  mezzotint  engraving;  the  plate  of  the  Source  of  the 
Arveron  (placed  temporarily  in  the  Gallery  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  evidence  of  his  modes  of  study),  is  only 
an  average  specimen  of  his  engraving;  and  from  that  time 
forward  to  his  death,  he  used  the  hard-point — ^pen,  pencil, 
or  chalk — ^for  at  least  two  out  of  three  c^  all  his  drawings ; 
and  at  the  very  time — ^between  1840  and  1846 — ^when  all 
the  world  was  crjdng  out  against  him  for  his  want  of  draw- 
ing, even  his  coloured  sketches  from  nature  were  distin- 
guished from  all  coloured  sketches  that  had  ever  been  made 

1  [The  three  paragraphs  $§  16-18  are  not  given  in  The  Lam  qfFftoie.] 
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before,  by  the  ccmtinual  use  of  the  pen  outline  to  secure 
form. 

19.  One  point  only  remains  to  be  generally  noticed, — 
that  the  command  of  means  which  Turner  acquired  by  this 
perpetual  practice,  and  the  decision  of  purpose  resulting  from 
his  vast  power  at  once  of  memory  and  of  design,  enabled 
him  nearly  always  to  work  straightforward  upon  bis  draw- 
ings, neither  altering  them,  nor  using  any  of  the  mechanical 
expedients  for  softening  tints  so  frequently  employed  by 
inferior  water-colour  painters.  Many  traditions  indeed  are 
afloat  in  the  world  of  art  respecting  extraordinary  processes 
through  which  he  carried  his  work  in  its  earlier  stages;  and 
I  think  it  probable  that  in  some  of  his  elaborately  completed 
drawings,  textures  were  prepared,  by  various  mechanical 
means,  over  the  general  suii^ace  of  the  paper,  before  the 
drawing  of  detail  was  begun.  Also,  in  the  large  drawings 
of  early  date,  such  as  Na  41  in  this  Gallery,  the  usual  ex- 
pedi^ito  of  sponging  and  taking  out  colour  by  fdction  have 
certainly^  be^  employed  by  him;  but  it  appears  only  ex- 
perimentally, and  that  the  final  rejection  of  all  such  ex- 
pedients was  the  result  of  their  trial  experiment;  for  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  national  collection  the  evidence  is  as  clear 
as  it  is  copious,  that  he  w^it  straight  to  his  mark ;  in  early 
days  finishing  piece  by  piece  on  the  white  paper  (see  Nos. 
18  and  14),  and,  as  he  advanced  in  skill,  laying  the  main 
masses  in  broad  tints,  and  working  the  details  ova:  these, 
never  effacing  or  sponging,  but  taking  every  advantage  of 
the  wetness  of  the  colour,  when  first  laid,  to  bring  out  soft 
lights  with  the  point  of  the  brush,  or  scratch  out  bright 
ones  with  the  end  of  the  stick,  so  driving  the  wet  colour 
in  a  dark  line  to  the  edge  of  the  light;  a  very  favourite 
mode  of  execution  with  him,  for  three  reasons:  that  it  at 
once  gave  a  dark  edge,  and  therefore  full  relief,  to  the 
I»ece  of  light ;  secondly,  that  it  admitted  of  firm  and  angular 
drawing  of  forms ;  and,  lastly,  that  as  little  colour  was  re- 
moved from  the  whole  mass  (the  quantity  taken  from  the 

1  [For  '^omrteiiaf,"  '"ofteo"  if  tubstitiited  in  Th§  Law  qfFisok.] 
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]]£^t  being  cmly  driven  into  the  dark),  the^  quantity  of  hue 
in  the  mass  itself,  as  broadly  laid,  in  its  firat  memberdiip 
with  oth»  masses,  was  not  much  affected  by  the  detailing 
process. 

20.  When  these  primary  modifications  of  the  wet  colour 
had  hetn  obtained,  the  drawing  was  proceeded  with  e^^aotly 
in  the  manner  of  William  Hunt,  of  the  old  Water-Colour 
Society  (if  worked  in  transparent  hues),  or  of  John  Lewis 
(if  in  opaque) ;  ^  that  is  to  say,  with  clear,  firm,  and  unalter- 
able touches  one  over  another,  or  one  into  the  interstices 
of  another ;  never  disturbing  them  by  any  general  wash ; 
using  friction  only  where  roughness  of  surface  was  locally 
required  to  produce  effects  of  granulated  stone,  mossy 
ground,  and  such  like;  and  rarely  even  taking  out  minute 
li^ts;  but  leaving  them  from  the  first,  and  working  round 
and  up  to  them,  and  very  frequently  drawing  thin,  dark 
outlines  m^ely  by  putting  a  litUa  more  water  into  the  wet 
touches,  so  as  to  drive  the  colour  to  the  edge  as  it  dried; 
the  only  difference  between  his  manipulation  and  William 
Hunt's  being  in  his  inconceivably  varied  and  dexterous  use 
of  expedients  of  this  kind, — such,  for  instance,  as  drawing 
the  broken  edge  of  a  cloud  merely  by  a  modulated  dash 
of  the  brush,  defining  the  porfect  forms  with  a  quiver  of 
his  hand;  rounding  them  by  laying  a  little  more  colour 
into  one  part  of  the  dash  bdPcnre  it  dried,  and  laying  the 
warm  touches  of  the  light,  c^er  it  had  dried,  outside  of 
the  edges.  In  many  cases,  the  instantaneous  manipulation  is 
quite  inexplicable ;'  for  instance,  I  cannot  concdve  by  what 
treatment  of  the  colour  he  obtained  the  dark  and  exqui- 
sitely broken  edge  of  wave  in  the  first  drawing  in  the  frame 
No.  611 

21.  It  is  quite  possible,  howeva,  that,  evai  in  the  most 
advanced  stages  of  some  of  the  finished  drawings,  they  may 
have  been  damped,  or  even  fairly  put  under  water  and 
wetted   through,   so  as  to  admit  of  man  work   with  the 

^  lOn  this  qaattioii  oitwihni^ue,  see  Academy  Notes,  13^1 

*  [The  words  "  for  instance  .  .  .  No.  65"  are  omitted  in  The  Lawe  </iVwfe.] 
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wooden  end  of  the  brush  •/  nay,  they  may  even  have  been 
exposed  to  strong  currents  of  water,  so  as  to  remove  super- 
fluous colour,  without  defiling  the  tints  anjrwhere;  only 
most  assuredly  they  never  received  any  friction  such  as 
would  confuse  or  destroy  the  edges  and  purity  of  separate 
tints.  And  all  I  can  cLSsert  is  that  in  the  national  collec- 
tion there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  processes.  In  the 
plurality  of  the  drawings  the  evidence  is,  on  the  contrary, 
absolute,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place;  the 
greater  number  being  executed  on  leaves  of  books,  neither 
stretched  nor  moistened  in  any  way  whatever;  or  else  on 
little  bits  of  grey  paper,  often  folded  in  four,  and  some- 
times with  the  coloured  drawings  made  on  both  sides  of  a 
leaf.  The  coarser  vignettes  are  painted  on  sheets  of  thin 
drawing  paper;  the  finer  ones  on  smooth  cardboard,  of 
course  without  washing  or  disturbing  the  edges,  of  which 
the  perfect  purity  is  essential  to  the  eflFect  of  the  vignette. 

22.  I  insist  on  this  point  at  greater  length,  because,  so 
far  as  the  direct  copying  of  Turner's  drawings  can  be  use- 
ful to  the  student  (working  from  nature  with  Turner's 
faithfulness  being  the  essential  part  of  his  business),  it  will 
be  so  chiefly  as  compelling  him  to  a  decisive  and  straight^ 
forward  execution.  I  obs^ed  that  in  the  former  exhibition 
the  students  generally  selected  those  drawings  for  study 
which  could  be  approximately  imitated  by  the  erroneous 
processes  of  modem  water-colour,  and  which  were  therefore 
exactly  those  that  showed  them  least  of  Turner's  mind,  and 
taught  them  least  of  his  methods.  They  will  not  run  so 
much  risk  of  this  now;  for  except  the  few  early  tinted 
experimental  sketches,  and  the  large  drawings  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Fort  Rock,  there  are,  I  believe,  none  on  the 
walls  which  can  be  copied  at  all  but  in  the  right  way. 

28.  The  best  practice,  and  the  most  rapid  appreciation 
of  Turner,  will  be  obtained  by  accurately  copying  those  in 
body-colour  on  grey  paper;  and  when  once  lie  method  is 

^  [The  words  '^ so  as  to  admit  ...  the  brush  "  are  omitted  in  The  Law9  qfF^ioie.] 
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understood,  and  the  resolution  made  to  hold  by  it,  the 
student  will  soon  find  that  the  advantage  gained  is  in  more 
directions  than  one.  For  the  siun  of  work  which  he  can 
do  will  be  as  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  his  decision, 
as  it  will  be  in  each  case  better,  and,  after  the  first  efforts, 
more  easily,  done.  He  may  have  been  appalled  by  the 
quantity  which  he  sees  that  Turner  accomplished;  but  he 
will  be  encouraged  when  he  finds  how  much  any  one  may 
accomplish,  who  does  not  hesitate,  nor  repent.  An  artist's 
time^  and  power  of  mind  are  lost  chiefly  in  deciding  what 
to  do,  and  in  eflTacing  what  he  has  done:  it  is  anxiety  that 
fatigues  him,  not  labour;  and  vacillation  that  hinders  him, 
not  difficulty.  And  if  the  student  feels  doubt  respecting 
his  own  decision  of  mind,  and  questions  the  possibility  of 
gaining  the  habit  of  it,  let  him  be  assured  that  in  art,  as 
in  life,  it  depends  mainly  on  simplicity  of  purpose.  Turner's 
decision  came  chiefly  of  his  truthfulness ;  it  was  because  he 
meant  always  to  be  true,  that  he  was  able  always  to  be 
bold.  And  you  will  find  that  you  may  gain  his  courage, 
if  you  will  maintain  his  fidelity.  If  you  want  only  to  make 
your  drawing  fine  or  attractive,  you  may  hesitate  indeed, 
long  and  often,  to  consider  whether  your  faults  will  be  for- 
given or  your  fineries  perceived.  But  if  you  want  to  put 
fair  fact  into  it,  you  will  find  the  fact  shape  it  fairly  for 
you ;  and  that  in  pictures,  no  less  than  in  human  life,  they 
who  have  once  made  up  their  minds  to  do  right  will  have 
little  place  for  hesitation,  and  little  cause  for  repentance. 

1  [For  ''time,"  " nerve"  is  subttHated  in  The  Law$  of  F^9ole,  where  alio  Rusldn 
trmnspoeed  some  of  the  following  words  thus  :  'Mt  is  anxiety,  not  labour^  that  fiitigues 
him  ;  and  vacillation^  not  diflicmty^  that  hinders  him."] 


PERIOD  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

Note. — Numbers  are  written  on  the  frames  only,^  because 
it  seemed  desirable  that  no  dark  points,  such  as  would  be 
formed  by  numerals  large  enough  to  be  serviceable,  should 
be  set  near  the  more  delicate  of  the  drawings ;  and  it  was 
necessary,  of  course,  to  observe  the  same  system,  even  in 
cases  where  the  numerals  would  have  done  no  harm.  The 
numbers  of  the  frames  are  printed  in  this  catalogue  in  larger 
type;  and  those  of  the  drawings  in  smaU  type.^ 


I,* 

1.  View  on  the  River  Avon.  A  sketch  from  nature, 
about  the  year  1791. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Turner's  work  is  sepa- 
rated  by  differences  of  style  into  five  groups,  corresponding 
to  five  periods  of  his  life.     He  was  bom  in  1775,  and  died 

1  rrhhi  is  still  the  case.] 

^  [The  original  editions  continued  : — 

^^  And  when  two  or  more  drawings  a^  pat  in  one  frame>  their  numbers 
are  first  put  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  drawings,  thus — 

19  Number  of  frame. 

SJ^f  S5,  36,  S7, )  Numbers  of  drawings  in  their 

38,  39,  Jfi,  J^L,  \     relative  position  in  the  frame. 

'^  The  reader  thus  sees  without  difficulty  that  No.  35  is  the  second  drawing 
in  the  upper  row^  No.  40  the  third  in  the  second  row,  and  so  on ;  he  wiO 
then  fina  the  drawings  catalogued  and  described  in  numerical  order." 
In  this  edition^  it  has  not  be^  thought  worth  while  to  give  up  the  space  necessary 
for  this  arrangement ;  but  in  cases  where  there  could  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  drawings  in  the  frames^  an  explanatorsr  note  is  supplied.] 
^  [llie  arrangement  of  the  drawings  in  this  frame  is  2, 1, 3.] 
y  850 
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in  1851.     His  time  of  real  work  extends  over  sixty  years, 
fix)m  1790  to  1850,  and  is  properly  to  be  divided  thus:^— 


Period  of  Development 
The  First  Style 
The  Second  Style 
The  Third  Style 
„         Decline . 


1790-1800. 
1800-1820. 
1820-1885. 
1885-1845. 
1845-1850. 


In  order  to  aid  the  memory  (and  the  matter  is  worth 
remembering),  it  may  be  as  well  to  include  the  fifteen  years 
of  childhood  and  boyhood  in  the  period  of  development; 
which  will  give  a  singular  order  of  diminution  in  length  to 
the  five  periods,  thus: — 


Development 
First  Style 
Second  Style 
Third  Style 
Decline    . 


1775-1800 
1800-1820 
1820-1885 
1835-1845 
1845-1850 


Twenty-five  years. 
Twenty  years. 
Fifteen  years. 
Ten  years. 
Five  years. 


It  may  also  be  generally  observed  that  the  period  of  de- 
velopment is  distinguished  by  its  hard  and  mechanical  work ; 
that  of  the  first  style  by  boldness  of  handling,  generally 
gloomy  tendency  of  mind,  subdued  colour,  and  perpetual 
reference  to  precedent  in  composition;'  that  of  the  second 
style  by  delicate  deliberation  of  handling,  cheerful  moods 
of  mind,  briUiant  colour,  defiance  of  precedent,  and  efibrt 
at  ideal  composition;  that  of  the  third  period  by  swiftness 
of  handling,  tenderness  and  pensiveness  of  mind,  exquisite 
harmony  of  colour,  and  perpetual  reference  to  nature  only, 
issuing  in  the  rejection  alike  of  precedents  and  idealisms. 

The  period  of  decline  is  distinguished  by  impurity  of 
colour,  and  uncertainty  of  purpose  and  of  handling.  The 
drawings  belonging  to  it  may  be  known  at  once  by  their 


^  [For  other  classificationB  of  this  Idnd^  see  ahove,  p. 


9y  and  helow^  p.  407*] 
>  [See  Modem  Pamten,  voL  t.  pt  iz.  ch.  x.  §§  1^  \  where  Ruskin  refers  to  this 
passage,  and  analyses  mor^at  length  Tnmei's  gloom.] 
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surface  being  much  rubbed  and  disturbed,  and  by  the 
colours  not  having  sharp  edges. 

I  have  not  as  yet  found  any  drawings  in  the  collec- 
tion prior  to  1790 ;  nor  any  important  examples  of  the  period 
of  decline.  The  exhibited  series  ranges  only  from  1790  to 
1845. 

This  view  on  the  Avon  is  as  juvenile  in  character  as  a 
drawing  well  can  be.  It  is  not,  however,  as  for  as  I  can 
judge  by  the  laying  in  of  the  sky,  earlier  than  the  two 
coloured  pieces  beside  it,  which  are  on  leaves  out  of  the 
same  book.     [N.  G.,  528  (a).] 

2.  North-west  View  of  Malmesbury  Abbey.  1791. 
So  described  on  the  back  in  Turner's  early  writing. 

It  was  a  favourite  subject  with  him  in  after-life;  and  it 
has  here  had  the  boy's .  best  work  on  it,  besides  being  well 
looked  at  as  he  worked.  Note  the  playing  of  the  shadows 
on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  on  the  left.    {N.  C,  528  (6).] 

3.  Veew  from  Cook's  Folly  (so  described  on  the  back), 
"looking  up  the  river  Avon,  with  Wallis  Wall  and  the 
Hot  Wells." 

In  all  these  drawings,  feeble  as  they  are,  the  power  of 
composition  already  manifests  itself.  His  love  of  continuity 
leads  him  to  duplicate  his  vessel  in  each  river  sketch,  in 
order  to  lead  us  down  or  up  the  river;  and  the  trees  with 
tablefork  boughs,  in  the  manner  of  Wilson,  already  meet 
with  a  graceful  and  Homeric  interchanging  of  branches.* 
How  accurate,  for  a  boy,  the  drawing  of  the  rigging  of  the 
large  ship,  with  the  shadows  of  the  sails  on  each  other  1 
This  emergence  of  a  ship  in  full  sail  from  beneath  a  bank 
was  a  favourite  idea  with  him,  even  to  his  latest  time. 
[AT.  6f.,  528  (c).] 

*  See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  p.  190.^ 

'  [In  this  edition,  VoL  V.  p.  241,  where  Raskin  cites  the  Homeric  phrase,  of  olive 
trees^  '^changing  their  branches  with  each  other."] 
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4*  The  Mewstone.  Showing  some  progress  in  laying 
colour,  and  interesting  as  the  first  thought  of  one  of  his 
best  known  works.^    [N.  C,  401.] 

a 

5.  Tower  of  St.  Maky  Redclifie,  Bristol. 

6.  Transept  and  Towers  of  York  Cathedral. 

7.  Tower  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

These  three  drawings  are  fair  examples  of  his  pencil 
studies  of  architecture.  Four  or  five  sketch-books,  contain- 
ing not  fewer  than  a  hundred  leaves  each,  are  filled  with 
drawings  of  this  kind ;  and  1  believe  the  work  to  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service  in  steadying  and  refining  his  touch. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  throughout,  the  sketches  are 
made  not  for  effect  but  for  information;  a  little  bit  of  each 
portion  of  the  building  being  completely  drawn,  the  rest 
indicated.  All  Turner's  sketches  from  nature  are  made  on 
this  great  principle ;  though  the  kind  of  information  sought, 
and  the  shorthand  by  which  it  is  stated,  vary  with  the  sub- 
ject and  the  period. 

The  total  absence  of  any  apparent  feeling  for  bold  or 
gloomy  effect,  and  the  delight  in  delicacy  and  precision  of 
form,  are  very  singular,  when  regarded  as  the  first  manifes- 
tations of  the  mind  which  was  to  conceive  the  "Death  of 
the  Python."*    [iV.  G.,  524  (a),  (6),  (c).] 


8.  Malmesbury  Abbey.  Sketch  in  pencil,  of  the  same 
date  as  the  three  preceding  ones,  but  showing  in  the  trees 
the  power  of  composition  he  had  already  reached,  as  well  as 
his  landscape  "touch"  at  this  period.     [N.  C,  402.] 

1  [''The  Mewvtone,  Plymouth  Sound,''  engraved  in  The  Southern  Coast,  181&    The 
drawing  is  now.  hj  the  Vaughan  Bequeet,  in  Uie  National  Gallery  at  Dublin.] 
'  [No.  488  (oil  pietures) :  see  above,  p.  122.] 
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5. 

9.  First  sketch  from  nature  of  the  subject  in  the  Liber 
Studiorum.    "Kikkstall  Abbey,**    [N.  G.,  408,] 

10.  First  sketch  from  nature  of  the  subject  in  the  Liber 
Studiorum,     "Holy  Island."    [N.  G.,  404.] 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  compositions  of  the 
Liber  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  they  were  founded  on 
the  sketches  of  Ws  boyhood.  The  Holy  Island  was  pub- 
lished m  1808,  the  Kirkstall  in  1812;  while  both  of  these 
sketches  have  been  made  about  1795. 

The  upper  one  has  been  intended  for  a  coloured  draw- 
ing,  and  left  off,  luckily,  just  as  it  was  begun.  So  we  see 
how  we  ought  to  begin  coloured  drawings  when  we  are 
young, — in  little  bits :  first  the  cows,  which  are  to  be  warm ; 
and  then  the  piece  of  distance  outside  the  building,  which  is 
to  be  cold ;  and  so  gradually  to  work  from  one  to  the  other. 

6. 

11.  Sketch  of  the  Town  of  Leeds. 

12.  Sketch  of  Bolton  Abbey  (about  1800). 

The  first  was  soon  realised  in  a  small  drawing;  the 
second  not  till  long  afterwards.  The  Bolton,  in  the  Eng- 
land series,  was  published  in  1827.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  found  this  original  sketch  of  it,  which  those  who 
know  the  drawing,  or  even  the  engraving,  will  regard  with 
deep  interest.  The  words  written  on  the  water  are,  I 
thiiik,  "beautiful  ripple"  (spelt  "riple").  How  perfectly 
he  wrought  out  this  written  piurpose  may  be  better  seen  in 
the  etching  of  this  part  of  the  subject  published  in  my 
third  volume  of  Modem  PainterSy  than  in  the  known  line 
engraving.  The  Leeds  is  one  of  the  most  minutely  finished 
pencil  outlines  in  the  collection.    \N.  G.,  625  (a),  (6).] 

^  [Plate  12,  called  ''The  Shores  of  Wharfe"  :  in  thii  edition.  Vol.  V.  p.  395.] 
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7.' 
IS.  Large  Fiee-engin  (sic)  in  Coalbrook  Dale. 
14*  Copper  Work  at  Swansea. 

15.  FiRE-ENGiN,  Coalbrook  Dale* 

16.  Iron   Foundry,  Maidly   Wood,   at   the   top   of 

THE   HILL, 

17.  Largest  Fire-engine  of  Coalbrook  Dale. 

18.  Mr,  Morris's  Fire-engin,  near  Glasmount. 

Thus  all  described  on  the  backs.  There  are  about  fifty- 
five  more  cards,  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  picturesque. 
Compare  the  drawing  of  Leeds,  No.  11*    [iV.  C,  526.] 

8. 

19.  View  of  the  Savoy  Chapel.  One,  I  believe,  of 
a  series  of  drawings  executed  by  Turner  for  Dr.  Monro^ 
for  half-a-crown  a  day  and  his  supper.' 

Observe,  we  have,  first,  the  boy's  firank  trial  at  nature, 
colour,  and  all,  Nos.  i-^.  Then  the  colour  is  in  a  great 
degree  abandoned,  and  the  pencil  drawing  mastered  by 
itself.  Now  the  light  and  shade  is  taken  up  in  piu^  g^y^ 
also  by  itself.     [N.  G.,  405.] 

9. 

20.  View  of  Trvou.  A  drawing  of  the  same  class, 
and  not  one  of  the  best,  but  remarkable  as  already  showing 
perfect  appreciation  of  the  unison  of  rock  forms  in  their 
main  curves;  a  fact  of  which  most  artists  remain  uncog- 
nizant  even  to  their  latest  days.  Note  how  these  rocks 
sweep  up  from  the  waterfall  as  if  they  would  rise  together 
to  some  point  in  the  sky.*    [N.  6r.,  527.] 

^  [18  and  14  in  the  first  row ;  15  and  16  in  the  second :  17  and  18  in  the  third.] 
>  [Dr.  Monro,  of  Adelphi  Tsmiee,  one  of  George  lll.'e  docton,  was  Tnmer^t 
early  patron ;  see  also  below^  p.  406.  '^  There/'  said  Turner,  on  one  occasion  in  after 
years  to  David  Roberts^  pointing  to  Harrow,  ^'GiHin  and  1  have  often  walked  to  Busher 
and  back  to  make  drawings  for  good  Dr.  Monro  at  h&Lf-a-orown  apiece  and  a  supper  ' 
(Alaric  Watts :  Memoir  of  Turner,  prefixed  to  Bohn's  lAber  Fhiviarum,  1853,  p.  xi).] 
'  [For  another  note  on  this  drawing,  see  below,  p.  366.] 
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21.  Study  of  Shipping.  The  student  may  see  in  this 
drawing  (an  example,  in  its  manner,  of  some  hmidreds  made 
by  Turner  at  the  period,  though  few  were  so  large)  what 
work  had  to  be  gone  through  before  Fighting  TSmh-cdres 
could  be  painted.'    [iVl  G.,  528.]      . 

11. 

22.  Pabt  of  the  Circulae  Poetico  of  St.  Peter's, 
Rome.  A  great  advance  is  observable  in  the  treatment  of 
this  subject,  which  is  singularly  large  and  impressive.  It  is, 
however,  as  far  as  I  remember,  considerably  exaggerated  in 
scale  in  proportion  to  the  figures.    [N.  G.,  529.] 

12. 

23.  Early  Study  of  a  Cottage.  Very  notable  already 
for  a  kind  of  irised  gradation  of  tender  colour,  quite  unpre- 
cedented in  English  art  at  the  time.     [JV.  6r.,  580.] 

18. 

24..  Early  Study  of  a  Cottage  Roof.  Beautifiil  in 
variety  and  brilliancy  of  touch,  and  another  example  of  his 
firm  way  of  laying  on  his  colour,  step  by  step,  on  the  white 
paper.     Compare  the  next  drawing.  No.  26.     [N.  G.,  581.] 

14. 

25.  Carisbrook  Castle.  Much  more  highly  finished 
than  the  last  example,  and  completing  the  evidence  of 
Turner's  habit  of  colouring  his  drawings,  at  this  time,  inch 
by  inch.     [A^.  G.,  582.] 

15. 

26.  Interior.  Apparently  feeble,  but  drawn  with  in- 
tensest  care,  and  ftiU  of  instructive  subtleties.  Note,  for 
instance,  the  warm  reflected  light  from  the  copper  pan  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  blue  jug.    [N.  C,  406.] 

>  [Compare  what  Ruakin  saya  abohre^  in  The  Harboun  qf  England,  p.  41.] 


The  Gate  of  Carisbrook  Castle 
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16. 

See  the  account  of  the  contents  of  this  frame  under  that 
of  frame  No.  69.^    [AT.  G.,  407.] 

17. 

27^  28.  Sketches  of  Boats  in  Grey. 

29.  Analytical  Diagbam  of  a  Dutch  Boat.  The 
drawings  in  the  series  commencing  at  this  point  are  of  a  far 
more  advanced  character  than  any  <^  the  preceding  ones; 
the  painter's  advance  at  this  time  being  oftener  by  leaps 
than  paces.  The  drawing  No.  29  is  formal;  but  firm  and 
complete,  good  for  service  to  any  extent.  The  two  smaller 
ones  are  considerably  later,  and  very  masterly.'    [N.  C,  588.] 

18. 

SO.   FOKESHOETENED    StUDY  OF   SaIUNO   BoAT. 

31..  FOBJBSHORTENED   StUDY  OF   HeaD   OF  RoW  BOAT. 

S2.   FOBESHORTENED   StUDY  OF   StERN   OF  RoW   BoAT. 

Observe  the  fidelity  of  these  last  in  colour,  aerial  effect, 
and  form,  all  at  cmce:  it  is  curiously  proved  by  a  slight 
circumstance.  The  light  falls  a  little  on  the  stem :  therefore 
a  little  from  the  bow.  It  struck  therefore  at  an  oblique 
angle  on  the  side  of  the  boat  nearest  the  bow;  and  the  re- 
flected light  is  feeble  on  the  dark  side.  But  it  struck  at  & 
steep  angle  on  the  lighted  side  near  the  stem;  and  the  re- 
flected light  is  strong  on  the  dark  side.  We  shall  see  the 
fruit  of  all  this  stiff  boat-drawing  presently.    [A^.  Cr.,  584.] 

^  [Iii.«d.  1  FVune  16  eontaioed  a  different  dnwinc : — 

'^  Early  ]>iu.wiNe  of  a  Landsoapb.     Mftnv  pieces  of  this  land  were 
made  by  him  for  the  regular  market^  reeemblhig,  as  neariy  as  might  be, 
the  works  of  other  popular  painters  of  tiie  day,  whUe  he  persevered  secretly 
in  his  own  peculiar  studies.    The  heavy  and  broad  touch  required  for  this 
market  supply  was  probably  of  use  in  keeping  him  from  exaggerations  of 
subtlety." 
This  ''  drawing  of  a  landscape"  cannot  now  be  idmitified.] 
*  [Here,  again,  compare  Harixmn  qf  England,  p.  41.] 
xm.  R 
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SS-S9.  Successive  Studies  of  a  Shipwreck. 
40.  Stranded  Boat. 

All  that  we  have  seen  Turner  do  hitherto  might  have 
been,  to  all  appearance,  accomplished  by  any  one  else  as 
industrious.  But  no  one  else  is  as  industrious.  He  has 
drawn  ships,  well  put  together,  as  other  people  might,  but 
never  do,  imtil  he  can  draw  ships  going  to  pieces  as  other 
people  would  fain,  but  never  can. 

I  believe  even  those  who  have  not  seen  a  shipwreck, 
must  recognise,  by  the  instinct  of  awe,  the  truth  of  these 
records  of  a  vesseFs  ruin.    [A^.  6?.,  585.] 

20. 

4I9  4S.  Two  Memoranda  of  Coast  Scenery.  I  hope 
the  reader  observes  the  steady  perseverance  of  the  painter  in 
always  sketching  for  information,  and  not  for  tiie  sketches' 
sake.  The  inscriptions  on  these  outlines  do  not  improve 
their  effect,  but  tiiey  preserve  the  important  facts.  Some 
words  I  must  leave  to  the  deciphering  of  the  ingenious 
reader;  but  thus  much  is  legible: — "Sky  darkish  purple; 
rolling  clouds,  warm;  [hill]  a  warm  Ughter  orange  green; 
rocks,  warm  ochre;  purple  shadow  [in  which  the  fishing 
relieved] ;  brilliant  orpiment  sails,  excepting  the  (hieroglyphic 
for  upright  sail)  white,  beautifully  reflected  in  the  sand, 
with  tJie  sky  and  white  figures  streaming  down.  *  »  * 
Straw  and  Fish.     Boy  with  Dog-fish.    Women  sorting."' 

Note  the  intense  resolve  to  have  the  facts,  not  only  of 
the  place,  but  of  the  moment:  the  boy  with  his  dog-fish 
to  be  in  his  own  place;  nobody  else  instead  of  him;  and 
he  not  to  be  moved  anyidiere  dse.    [iV.  6r.,  686.] 

*  E?"^  *^  ^^  upper  row ;  37-40  in  the  lower.] 

*  [tlie  words  inserted  above  in  tauare  brackets  are  deciphered  from  the  drawing; 
the  spaces  were  left  blank  by  Ruskin.  J 
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2L 

43.  Sketch  fbom  Natuke  of  the  Subject  of  the 
Oil  Pictuke  of  "  Ivy  Bridge."  As  interesting  as  No.  1^^ 
being  in  like  manner,  the  first  idea  of  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant works,  a  grand  oil  picture  now  in  the  possession  of 
E.  Bicknell,  Esq.,  of  Heme  HilL*  The  study  for  the  draw- 
ing  in  this  gallery  is  in  frame  No.  16.    [N.  6r.,  408.] 

44.  Bed  of  a  Steeam.  One  of  the  most  instructive 
pieces  of  evidence  I  could  find  of  the  local  finishing  of 
his  drawings;  and  as  remarkable  for  precision  of  touch  as 
for  predetermination  of  design.  Note  especially  the  dark 
greyish-brown  dash  of  shadow  fix)m  the  right,  diagonally 
cast  to  the  top  of  tiie  white  stones,  at  once  defining  tiiem 
in  light,  and  with  true  outlines;  and  look  how  transparent 
the  pool  <^  the  stream  is  becoming,  and  how  bright  its 
fall,  by  help  only  of  a  few  well-placed  touches  of  brown 
and  grey. 

This  sketch  should  be  copied  again  and  again  by  all 
students  who  wish  to  imderstand  Turner;  limiting  tiiem- 
sdves  to  precisely  his  number  of  touches  to  bring  out  the 
result,  as  they  would  be  limited  in  a  problem  at  chess  to 
mate  in  so  many  moves.'    [iV.  6r.,  409.] 

22. 

46.  Study  of  Scotch  Fir. 

46.  Study  of  Willow.  Two  examples  of  an  extensive 
series  of  drawings  made  in  Scotland ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
about  the  year  1800.  It  has  already  been  stated'  that 
several  volumes  are  filled  with  pencil  drawings  of  this  kind, 
completely  worked  out  in  light  and  shade.    This  enormous 

1  [For  the  oQ  pictare  of  ''Ivj  Bridge,"  see  Modem  I\tbUen,  toL  L  (Vol  IIL 
p.  244).  The  drawing  of  lyy  Bridge  is  No.  656  in  the  Gallery  (No.  74  in  thia 
4satalopieXl 

«  [For  Ri 


.nakin'a  interest  in  chess,  see  VoL  VI.  p.  86  n. ;  compare  p.  272,  helow.] 
*  [See  ahoye,  pp.  288,  240.] 
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quantity  of  pencil  shading  gave  him  perfect  evenness  of 
execution,  b^des  exercising  him  thoroughly  in  the  virtue 
of  all  others  most  necessary  to  a  painter, — Pati^ica 

We  see,  gradually,  how  we  are  to  proceed  in  order  to 
become  good  painta*s.  First,  five  or  six  volumes  full  of 
pencil  drawings  of  architectural  detail.  Next,  a  year  or  so 
of  grey  tinting  at  half-a-crown  a  day.  Next,  a  year  or 
two  of  pencil  shading,  canying  our  work  well  up  to  the 
paper's  edge;  and  chess  problems  in  colour  going  on  all 
the  while.  The  action  of  his  hand  is,  however,  cramped  a 
good  deal  in  this  foliage,  and  throughout  the  for^gix)unds 
of  the  drawings  belonging  to  this  Scottish  series.  It  is  not 
tiU  this  stiffness  of  tuuad  is  conquered  that  we  can  consider 
the  period  of  Development  as  past,  and  that  of  the  First 
Style  begun.  This  step  we  shall  see  in  the  next  drawing. 
[AT.  G.,  587.] 


FIRST  STYLE 

[1800-18S0] 

28. 

A7.  Neab  Gbenoble.  If  the  reader  will  compare  the 
handling  of  the  foliage  in  this  drawing  with  that  in  ^5  and 
A6y  he  wiU  see  the  transition  firmn  imperfect  work  to  that 
of  the  formed  master.  From  this  time  forward  we  ^all  see 
him  advance  in  tnith  and  in  tenderness,  but  we  cannot  much 
in  power. 

This,  with  the  following  ei^teen  drawings,  form  part  of 
a  series  illustrative  of  Turner's  first  Continental  joum^.  I 
cannot  at  present  ascertain  in  \^diat  year  the  journey  was 
taken ;  but  the  painting  of  **  Bonneville,  Savoy,"  was  e^^ 
hibited  in  1808  with  <' Calais  Pier,"  and  four  other  foreign 
subjects.  There  was  no  foreign  subject  exhibited,  or,  as  far 
as  I  know,  painted,  by  him  before  that  year;  so  that  the 
six  paintings  from  Continental  scenery  all  at  once,  must 
surely  be  the  expression  of  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  on  first 
going  abroad.  I  think,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  be  wrong 
in  supposing  the  journey  to  have  taken  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1802  (it  was  autumn,  for  one  of  the  exhibited  pictures 
was  the  '*  Festival  upon  the  opening  of  the  Vintage  of 
Ma9on");  but  I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  these  pencil 
drawings  were  made  on  the  spot,  or  even  in  that  year. 
They  are  of  very  peculiar  character,  much  more  formal  and 
complete  than  his  sketches  fix)m  nature  were  usually  (if 
ever) ;  and  have  been,  it  se^ns  to  me,  finished  after  return- 
ing home,*  with  some  reference  to  the  taste  of  the  puUic, 

*  I  have  since  ascertained  this  to  be  the  fitct,  having  discovered  the 
oHginal  sketches  <^  most  of  them — mere  outlines,  each  auide  on  the  spot 
in  about  three  minutes.^ 

*  [These  are  among  the  contents  of  the  tin  boxes;  compare  the  Introduction, 
above,  pp.  xlii.-xliii.] 
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or  of  his  patrons ;  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to  show  before- 
hand the  plan  of  some  prepared  picture.  The  subject.  No. 
48 y  for  instance,  is  the  original  idea  of  a  large  water-colour 
drawing,  executed  for  Sir  John  Swinburne,  and  still  in  his 
possession. 

It  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  precise  nature 
of  these  drawings,  that  they  had  been  all  purchased  from 
Turner,  and  mounted,  in  a  more  orderly  fashion  than,  as  £Bir 
as  I  know,  he  ever  achieved  in  business  of  this  kind,  in  a 
large  folio  volume.  The  title  was,  however,  written  beneath 
each  subject  in  Turner's  hand,  and  in  Turner's  French,  of 
which  I  give  a  specimen  or  two  literatim.  The  volume  had 
come  to  sale,  and  been  bought  back  by  Turner;  it  retains 
still  its  auction  ticket.  The  drawings  have  sustained  ter- 
rible injury  already  by  firiction  in  the  play  of  the  massy 
volume,  beiDg  in  some  cases  nearly  half  effaced ;  so  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  arrange  them  in  another  manner. 
[N.  G.,  588.] 


24. 

48.  On  the  Lake  of  Beientz.  Subject  executed  for 
Sir  John  Swinburne.  The  drawing  is  large  (about  8  feet 
by  2,  as  far  as  I  remember),  bold,  and  very  beautiful;  but, 
like  the  sketch,  inclines  rather  to  a  gloomy  view  of  Swiss 
landscape,  and  is  very  self-denying  in  the  matter  of  snow. 
The  horizontal  line  of  mist  above  the  lake  is  here  very  true 
and  lovely.    [N.  6?.,  589  (a).] 

49.  Vevay.  ("Lac  de  Geneve,  fix>m  Vevay.")  The 
mountains  in  the  distance  are  very  carefully  faithAil  in  con- 
tour, and  not  in  the  least  exaggerated.  The  absence  of  ex- 
aggeration is,  indeed,  very  characteristic  of  all  these  drawings, 
as  compared  with  those  of  any  other  artist.  Compare  the 
subdued  and  quiet  forms  of  the  mountains  in  this  drawing 
with  any  common  Swiss  one  of  the  head  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.     [N.  G.,  589  (6).] 
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25. 

60.  Convent  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  ("Le 
Sumit  {sic)  de  Mont  Bernard.**)  These  drawings,  No.  67 
excepted,  are  now  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  illustration  of 
a  little  tour  of  Mont  Blanc  firom  Vevay  to  Grenoble.  They 
were  all  out  of  order  in  the  book,  so  that  the  real  course 
of  Turner's  journey  cannot  be  known.  The  Lake  of  Brientz 
(No.  48),  came  last 

This,  his  first  sketch  of  the  St.  Bernard,  was  afterwards 
used  as  the  foundation  of  the  vignette  to  "The  Descent** 
in  Rogers*s  Italy}    [N.  6?.,  540  (a).] 

61.  City  of  Aosta.  Turner  has  been  especially  struck 
by  the  levelness  of  the  plain  in  which  Aosta  is  built,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Alps.  He  has  taken  unusual  pains  to 
mark  this  character,  and  its  classicalness  as  opposed  to  the 
wild  Swiss  peaks  above.  Remember,  this  was  the  first 
sight  he  ever  had  of  Italy.    [N.  6?.,  540  (6).] 

26. 

62.  Roman  Gate  at  Aosta,  with  Stbebt  of  the 
Town.  Turner  has  been  rather  puzzled  by  the  Swiss 
cottages,  which  were  not  reconcilable  with  academical  laws 
of  architecture.  He  sits  down  to  his  triumphal  arch  with 
great  zeal,  and  a  satisfied  conscience.    [N.  £r.,  541  (a).] 

63.  Roman  Gate  at  Aosta,  wrrn  the  Alps.  ("Le 
Arc  de  Triumph  {sic),  Ville  de  Aoust.**)  These  studies  are 
the  materials  used  in  the  vignette  of  Aosta,  Rogers's  Italy. ^ 
IN.  6?.,  541  (6).] 

27- 

64.  Castle  of  Aosta.    [N.  6?.,  542  (a).] 

65.  Castle  of  Aosta.  This  drawing,  which  I  found 
in  another  parcel,  is  placed  with  the  pencil  study  of  which 

'  [The  vif^ette  whicli  heads  ''The  Descent"  in  Rogers'  poem  \a,  however,  of 
''The  Battle  of  Marengo."  The  reference  is  rather  to  the  preceding  rignette^  "The 
Great  St  Bernard/'  No.  211  in  the  National  Gallery.] 

>  [No.  203  in  the  National  Gallery.] 
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it  is  the  amplification,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  much  the 
painter  was  yet  hampered  by  old  rules  and  formal  prece- 
dents. He  is  still  tr3ring  to  tame  the  Alps  into  submissiaa 
to  Richard  Wilson;  but  finds  the  result  unsatis£actoiy,  and 
leaves  it  unfinished. 

But  I  am  much  puzded  by  the  fedbleness  of  the  draw* 
ing,  and  could  almost  imagine  it  a  pu^dl's  copy  from  one 
of  Turner's.  The  laying  in  of  the  clouds,  however,  cannot 
but  be  his;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  in  general,  tiiat  while, 
during  his  first  period,  his  handling  was  bold  both  in  pencil 
and  oil-colour,  his  water-colours  were  firequently  d^icat^ 
and  even,  as  in  the  present  instance,  timid,  in  the  extreme. 
[N.  G.,  542  (6).] 

28. 

66.  Glaciers  of  Grindelwald.    [N.  G.^  548  (a).] 

57.  Fallen  Trees.  The  glaciers  are  out  of  their  place 
in  our  torn:;  but  it  is  well  that  we  should  see  them,  aani 
the  shattered  trunks  beneath,  just  after  the  meek  classi- 
calism  of  No.  65.  No  hope  of  tanung  the  Alps,  or  soften- 
ing them,  in  these. 

I  cannot  make  out,  in  the  sketch  of  Grmdelwald,  where 
be  has  got  to  in  the  valley,  or  whether  he  means  the  upper 
white  peaks  for  Alp  or  glacier.  If  he  intends  them  for 
Alp,  they  are  exaggerated, — ^if  for  ice,  I  do  not  understand 
how  he  has  got  pines  to  come  between  the  two  masses. 

The  other  sketch  is  marked  by  him  simply  "G.  C." 
(meaning  Grande  Chartreuse).  It  is  very  noble.  [N.  G., 
548  (6).] 

68.  The  Ascent  to  Cormayeur.  (**  Ville  de  Salle,  Val- 
ley de  Aust.*  La  Cdte  Sud  de  Mont  Bknc.'')  Perfectly 
true  to  the  spot,  as  indeed  most  of  these  drawings  are. 

*  It  is  amusinffly  characteriftic  of  Turner  that  all  his  mistakes  in  spelling 
are  economical.  Many  bad  spellers  waste  their  letters;  but  Turner  nevex. 
Engin  for  engine ;  Aust  for  Aoste,  or  Aouste ;  sumit  for  summit,  or  sommite ; 
Iser  for  Is^e ;  Le  Alps  for  les  Alpes ;  Chatmae  for  Chartveuae^  ete. 
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69.  Valley  of  the  Isi:RE«  ("Valley  de  Iser.'*)  Com- 
ing down  from  the  Alps  the  road  through  the  valley  appears 
to  us  disagreeably  long  and  straight  We  resolve  to  have 
a  s1;eady  look  at  it;  on  which  it  occurs  to  us  that,  never- 
theless, it  will  draw.    [N.  G.,  544  (a),  (J).] 

sa 

60.  The  Road  feom  Vokeppe  to  Grenoble.  Careless, 
1>ut  grand  in  toss  of  mountain  form,  and  in  the  noble 
contradiction  of  the  slope  from  the  left  by  the  diagonal 
light  of  the  Alp  seen  through  the  gap  in  the  distance. 
[N.  G.,  545  (a).] 

61.  Mont  Blanc,  seen  up  the  Val  dIs^ire,  from 
Fort  St.  Louis.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  when  Turner 
wants  to  give  value  to  a  vertical  line,  he  adds  verticalness 
somewhere  else;  and  when  he  wants  to  insist  on  a  gracefrd 
one,  adds  gracefulness  somewhere  else.^  So  here,  wanting 
to  insist  on  the  plain's  flatness,  he  adds  flatness  in  the  walls. 
He  always  attaches  infinitely  more  value  to  sympathy  than 
to  contrast;  it  was  one  of  his  leading  principles  as  a  com- 
poser.   [N.  G.,  545  (6).] 

81. 

62.  The  Alps,  seen  on  the  Approach  to  Grenoble. 
("Le  Alps,  approcant  Grendble.")  Very  grand  in  roUipg 
sky,  and  the  original  (combined  with  oi^  or  two  other 
studies)  of  the  well-known  Liber  Studiorum  subject.*  But 
this  sketch  is  fear  truer  and  finer  in  hill  form  than  the  one 
in  the  Liber.    [N.  6r.,  546  (a).] 

es.  Grenoble,  with  Mont  Blanc.  First  rate  in  hill 
and  cloud  drawing,  and  in  the  way  the  wall  runs  up  the 
hillside  to  the  tower.    [N.  G.,  546  (6).] 


(See  below,  on  thflM  and  lunilir  points,  pp.  284  (No.  74),  286  (Na  iAf )  and  286 

lS9y\ 

[See  No.  479  in  Ihe  NatkMud  Gallery.] 
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82, 

64.  Grenoble.  Exquisitely  realised  by  him  in  a  large 
drawing  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Holford,  of  Hamp- 
stead;*  two  studies  for  the  drawing  are  placed  in  the  inner 
room,  in  the  frames  126,  127.     [JV.  G.,  547  (a).] 

65.  Grenoble.  Less  valuable  than  most  of  the  series, 
but  interesting  in  the  way  he  climbs  from  the  near  building 
on  the  right  to  the  fort  above,  along  the  winding  walL 
iN.  G.,  547  (6).] 

88. 

See  notice  of  this  drawing  at  the  end  of  the  article  on 
No.  120.*    IN.  G.,  548.] 

84. 

66.  Study  in  Oils  of  a  Mountain  Stream,  from 
Nature.  Having  seen  in  the  preceding  views  the  discipline 
through  which  he  put  himself  in  pure  light  and  shade  in 
the  year  1802,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  work  resulting 
from  it. 

No.  66  exemplifies  the  kind  of  work  which,  as  I  have 
just  said,  he  did  for  his  own  instruction  only;  sometimes 
in  oils  during  the  first  period.  It  was  usually  subdued,  as 
this  is,  in  colour,  seeking  rather  for  general  breadth  of  tone ; 
and  careftdly  reserving  force  for  one  or  two  points,  as  here 
for  the  two  black  touches  in  front. 

The  stone  drawing  is  consummate.    [N.  G.,  410.] 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  drawing  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  xlix.  It  is 
apparently  one  of  two  drawings  of  Grenoble  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Donald 
Currie,  G.C.M.G.J 

*  [Ed.  1  contained  a  note  on  a  different  drawings  thus : — 

^'67.  Pencil  Sketch  for  a  Drawing  of  an  English  Park  and  Castle.    Having 
seen  .  .  .  from  it  [as  in  the  text  under  66l 

**  No.  67  is  an  average  example  of  his  subsequent  mode  of  setting  down  from 
nature  the  arrangements  of  compositions  intended  to  be  of  importance.  His 
coloured  sketches  were  usually  n>r  his  own  instruction  chiefly ;  but  this  kind 
of  pencil  drawing  was  only  made  with  special  view  to  a  drawing  or  picture. 
Note  the  particularly  conscientious  statement  respecting  the  'n^es'  in  the 
right-hand  lower  comer." 
This  drawing  is  not  now  among  those  which  are  exhibited.] 
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85. 

67.  Edinbi^boh,  from  the  Calton,*  Characteristic  of 
his  important  drawings  at  this  time,  and  very  noble. 

Exhibited  in  1804.'    \N.  G.,  549.] 

86. 

68.  Study  in  Body-Colour  of  a  Gate  with  Cattle.* 
Thoroughly  grand;  and  most  valuable  as  an  instance  of 
the  strange  subjects  he  would  sometimes  try  his  strength 
upon,  as  if  by  their  severe  lines  and  poverty  of  surface  to 
enhance  his  after  enjoyment  of  soft  curves  and  blended 
colours.    [N.  6?.,  550.] 

87. 

69.  Funeral  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Sketch  from 
memory.  Included  in  the  series  only  as  an  instance  of 
weakness.^    [N.  G.,  551.] 

88. 

70.  CoNTAMiNES,  Savoy.  This  and  the  two  following 
drawings  are  out  of  a  large  volume  containing  a  series  of 
Swiss  subjects,  treated  with  greater  power  than  the  Grenoble 
ones,  but  less  carefully.  They  are  generally  more  gloomy 
in  cast  of  thought.  They  contain  the  original  sketdies  of 
the  Chamouni  drawings  at  Famley,  and  of  the  Chamouni 
subjects  in  the  Liber  Studiorum.    \N.  6r.,  552.] 

89. 

71.  First  sketch  for  the  Liber  Studiorum  subject/ 
"Source  of  the  Arveron.*'  Evidently  made  in  going 
up  the  Montanvert  during  a  minute  or  two  of  pause  to 
take  breath.     [N.  G.,  558.] 


Compare  Rmkin'f  Notn  on  kit  Drawmgt  b$  Turner,  No.  85^  p.  465,  bdow.] 
At  tae  Royal  Academy.] 


*  "Now  deM^bed  as  ''NewaU  HaU,  near  Famley."] 

*  Not  an  early  drawing.  It  if  inscribed  "  Funeral  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence.  P.R.  A, 
Jan.  21,  1890.  Sketch  from  memory.  J.  M.  W.  T." ;  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
In  1830.] 

*  [See  No.  879  in  the  Natimial  Gallery.] 
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40. 

7£.  Flank  of  the  Valley  of  Chamounl  A  tough 
sketch  made  at  the  same  time  as  tiie  other,  but  lookmg 
down  the  valley  towards  Mont  Blanc. 

He  made  a  more  elaborate  sketch  of  this,  and  afterwards 
realised  it  for  Mr.  Fawkes,  of  Famley.  He  combined  the 
for^romid  of  this  one  with  the  pines  of  No.  71  in  the 
Liber  Studiorwn. 

A  fine  impression  of  the  plate  from  the  Liber  (engraved 
by  himself)  is  temp(M*arily  {4aced  beside  No.  71  for  the  sake 
of  comparison.^    [iV.  6r.,  554.] 

41. 

73.  Battle  of  Fort  Rock  (I  believe  he  meant  Fort 
Baid),  in  the  Val  d*Aosta. 

The  most  striking  drawing  of  the  first  period  in  exist- 
ence; but  a  little  overlaboured,  and  too  much  divided  in 
the  Alpine  distance;  and,  on  the  whole,  poor  in  colour.  I 
have  not  time  to  analyse  so  important  a  work  at  present. 
The  first  sketch  of  its  scene,  from  nature,  is  in  frame  No.  16. 

Exhibited  m  1815.» 

There  is  nearly  a  duplicate  of  it  at  Farnley,  on  the 
shutter  of  the  last  room  but  one.    [iV.  6?.,  555.] 

^  JThe  Famley  drawing  is  engraved  in  VoL  III.  of  this  edition,  oj^odte  p.  2d8L 
The  impression  of  the  plate,  lent  hv  Ruskin,  still  hangs  in  the  National  Galleiy ;  It 
is  a  rery  choice  example.  Ruskin  nad  bought  sereral  early  impressions  of  the  Liber 
plates  mm  Lupton.] 

<  [At  the  Royal  Academy,  No.  192,  with  the  following  quotation  from  ''  FUlades 
ofHope":— 

'*  The  snow-capt  mountain,  and  huge  towers  of  ice. 
Thrust  forth  their  dreary  barriers  in  rain : 
Onward  the  van  proffressive  forced  its  way 
Propelled ;  as  the  wild  Reuss^  by  native  glaciers  fod. 
Rolls  on  impetuous^  with  ever^  check  gains  force 
Bv  the  constraint  upreared ;  till,  to  its  gathering  powers 
Ail  yielding,  down  the  pass  wild  Devastation  pours 
Her  own  destructive  course.    Thus  rapine  stalk'd 
Triumphant ;  and  plundering  hordes,  exulting,  strew'd. 
Fair  Italy,  thy  plains  with  woe." 
This  drawing  was  found  after  Tumer^s  death,  blocking  up  a  window  in  an  oit^ 
house,  and  pmced  there  no  doubt  to  save  window  tax.     For  a  further  note,  see  p.  431 
of  this  volume.    The  Famley  drawing  was  sold  in  1890  for  £l(MM).] 
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74*  Ivy  Bridge.  Characteristic,  in  its  increasing  refine- 
ment, of  the  close  of  the  first  period.  The  engraving  from 
it  was  published  in  1821.  The  first  sketch  for  it  is  in  frame 
No.  16.    IN.  G.,  556.] 

We  shall  now  examine  a  series  of  the  minor  studies 
made  by  Turner  for  the  parts  or  incidents  of  his  larger 
works.  These  studies  of  figures,  animals,  furniture,  ship- 
(mg,  etc.,  were  made  by  him  in  quantities  dining  all  the 
periods  of  his  art;  but  I  think  it  will  be  most  conveni^Eit, 
as  well  as  most  interesting,  if  we  examine  them  all  togetiier, 
so  as  to  get  some  notion  of  their  general  range.  We  may, 
however,  treat  them  chronologically  so  far  as  to  take  first 
in  order  the  noble  chalk  and  crayon  studies  made  chiefly 
during  the  first  period;  only  observe  the  drawing  in  No.  44 
has  been  changed  since  the  first  arrangement  of  the  sketches : 
so  that  the  valuable  finished  work  it  now  contains  is  an  in- 
terpolation in  this  series.^ 

48. 

75,  76.  Two  Studies  of  a  Figure,  foe  Picture  of 
THE  Deluge.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  placing  of  the 
anatomical  detail  is  right  in  these  figures,  but  for  tiie  mode  of 
rendering  the  muscular  markings  in  the  chest  of  the  second, 
and  for  fireedom  of  cast  and  Une  in  both,  I  remember  no 
di&wing  by  the  best  figure-masters  that  can  much  beat  them. 
[N.  G..  557.] 

44. 

77.  Folkestone.  Finished  drawing  of  a  favourite  sub- 
ject He  painted  it  afterwards  still  more  elaborately ;  this 
second  drawing  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Hippidey, 
Bart*    [AT.  6?.,  558.] 

*  [In  ed.  1  Frame  44  contained : — 

''Skbtoh  of  a  Group  of  FiGunn  for  Pioturb  of  Hankibai*     Very 
pmnd ;  much  too  artifidally  eompoeed,  but  that  waa  the  £ialt  of  the  teaeh- 
mg'of  the  age  more  than  his." 
This  drawing  ii  not  now  among  thoee  which  are  exhibited.] 

*  [Now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  £.  Nettlefold,  mfMA  and  dated  1824.    For  another 
reference  to  the  present  drawing,  tee  below^  p.  366.  J 
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45. 

78.  Study  of  a  Cuttee.  I  have  never  seen  any  chalk 
sketch  which  for  a  moment  could  be  compared  with  this 
for  soul  and  power.^  Note,  among  other  wonderfiilnesses  of 
it,  the  way  the  two  sails  are  gradated,  each  with  one  zig- 
zag touch ;  one  of  deepening  grey,  the  other  of  fading 
white. 

I  should  think  that  the  power  of  it  would  be  felt  by 
most  people;  but  if  not,  let  those  who  do  not  feel  its 
strength,  try  to  copy  it  And  if,  after  trying,  they  begin 
to  wonder  how  such  a  thing  was  ever  done,  let  tJiem  be 
assured  that  the  way  to  No.  78  lies  through  No.  21 ;  *  and 
that  there  is  no  other  way.    \N.  6r.,  559.] 

46. 

79.  Study  of  a  Pilot  Boat.  What  its  companion  is 
among  chalk  sketches,  this  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  among 
sepia  ones;  having  no  rival  in  its  kind.  The  figure  of  the 
old  sailor  throwing  the  coil  of  cable  is,  without  exception, 
the  most  wonderfiil  piece  of  energetic  action  I  have  ever 
seen  rendered  by  means  so  simple,  even  Tintoret's  work 
not  excepted. 

These  drawings  were  on  leaves  of  a  folio  book,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  is  dashed  over  with  such  things  on  both 
sides  of  its  thin  grey  leaves ;  the  peculiar  ingenuity  of  the 
arrangement  being  that  each  leaf  has  half  of  one  sketch  on 
its  firont,  and  half  of  another  on  its  back,  so  that  mount- 
ing one  whole  sketch  must  generally  hide  the  halves  of 
two.  The  farther  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  the  white 
chalk  touches,  on  which  everything  depends,  rub  partly  off 
every  time  the  leaves  are  turned;  besides  that  a  quantity 
of  the  said  chalk,  shattered  by  Turner's  energetic  thrusts 

*  Frame  No.  10 :  placed  beside  this  sketch  of  the  cutter.' 


«[n< 


|See  above,  p.  245 ;  and  below^  p.  337*] 

"^^o  longer  tbe  case,  but  the  otiier  drawing  (N.  6.,  No.  528)  hangs  not  £ir  off.] 
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with  it,  is  accumulated  in  a  kind  of  Alpine  d^ris  in  the 
joints,  shaking  out,  and  lodging  in  unexpected  knots  of 
chalk  indigestion  whenever  the  volume  is  shut;  and,  to 
make  the  whole  thing  perfect,  the  paper  is  so  thin  and  old 
that  it  will  hardly  bear  even  the  most  loving  handling, 
much  less  the  rack  and  wear  of  turning  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  a  mount,  if  attached  by  one  edge. 

The  best  that  can  be  done  with  it  is  to  mount — as  all 
the  drawings  of  this  series  are  mounted,  by  the  extreme 
edges  merely,  the  most  important  drawings;  hiding,  with- 
out injury  to  them,  the  least  important;  and  cataloguing 
them  carefiilly  for  reference  if  required.  The  two  leaves 
here  shown  have  only  two  or  three  sea-pieces  at  the  backs 
of  them;  but  half  the  stem  of  the  pilot  boat  is  unfortu- 
nately left  on  the  opposite  leaf — sacrificed  to  the  unities. 
It  would  have  spoiled  a  whole  harbour  full  of  ships  on  the 
other  side  if  it  had  been  taken  away.    [N.  G.,  660.] 

47. 

80.  Mamne.     [JV:  6?.,  661  (a).] 

81.  Mamne.    [N.  6?.,  561  (6).] 

48. 

Se.  Makine.    [N.  G.,  562  (a).] 

83.  Maeine.     [JV.  G.,  562  (6).] 

Four  studies  for  pictures  of  about  the  same  date,  1808 
or  1804,  as  the  precc^ling  folio  drawing.    Very  fine. 

"^  49. 

84*  Study  of  an  Arm-Chair.  In  oils.  He  painted  a 
great  deal  of  furniture,  as  well  as  vases,  seals,  parchments, 
and  anything  else  that  came  in  his  way,  or  that  his  patrons 
liked  to  have  drawn,  when  he  was  staying  at  their  houses. 
[N.  G.,  568.] 
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50, 

86-88.  Studies  feom  Four  diffesekt  PoiNTa  of  thb 
SAJdB  Group  of  Dock  Leaves.  I  think  meimt  lor  th^ 
farmyard,  witii  cart,  in  the  Liber  Studiorum.^    [N..  G.^  411.] 

51. 

89-92.  Various  Studies  of  Vegetation.  Note  the 
foreshortened  leaf  of  laurel,  and  the  memorandum,  "  Water 
sorrel,  etc.    June'*^    [N.  G.,  564.} 

52. 

95.  Study  of  Sheep.    Very  fine.    [N.  G.y  4ia] 

58. 

P-*.  Study  of  Pigs.    [N.  6r.,  565  (a).] 

96.  Study  of  Donkeys.    [N.  G.,  565  (6).] 

Both  wonderful,  quite  beyond  telling.  Thete  »  an 
etching  of  Rembrandt's  which  approaches  the  upper  study, 
but  by  no  means  equals  it.  Examine'  it  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  through  a  magnifying-glass  and  you  will  see  some- 
thing of  what  it  is.  Compare  also  the  drawings  in  frame 
No.  16  in  the  next  window.  The  expression  o£  the  head 
of  the  donkey-foal  with  one  modulated  touch  of  brown,  is 
another  chess  problem*  which  may  be  earnestly  recom- 
maided  to  students. 

54. 

96j  97.  Studies  of  Market-ware.  Two  leaves  from  a 
pocket-book  filled  at  Rotterdam.    [N.  6.,  418.] 

1  [See  Na  507  in  the  National  Gallery.] 

*  [Other  memoranda  may  be  deciphered :  ''  Horee-C.  Ml  yellow  green  n^en 

Sung,  but  darker  more  adyanced/'  '^laurel  dark  green  ihiiiiiig  leaf,  foupg  ihoot: 
ht  yellow."] 

*  [See  above,  note  on  drawing  Na  44  in  this  catalogoe,  p.  259.] 
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55. 

98.  Views  in  Rouen.    [N.  G.,  566  (a).] 

99.  Study  of  Nobman  Caps.    [N.  G.,  566  (6).] 

Two  leaves  from  a  pocket-book  filled  in  Normandy. 
The  No.  98  is  interesting,  because  it  contains,  at  the  lower 
right-hand  comer,  the  first  sketch  from  nature  of  the  lovely 
subject,  painted  in  the  "Rivers  of  France,"  "Rouen  from 
St.  Catherine's  Hill,"  of  which  the  engraving  is  placed  be- 
neath it^  The  posts  of  the  gateway  on  the  left,  the  dili- 
gence in  the  road,  the  village  and  poplars,  will  all  be  found 
indicated  in  the  little  pencil  drawing:  and  this  may  serve 
to  explain  to  the  reader  in  some  d^ree  the  importance  I 
attach  to  the  pencil  drawings  of  this  kind,  introduced  in  the 
supplementary  frames  in  the  present  collection. 

56. 

100.  Sketches  on  the  Seine.  Note  the  inscriptions 
of  incidents,  "  sheep ;  saw-pit ; "  etc.    [JV.  6r.,  414  (a).] 

101.  Studies  from  Claude.  There  are  very  few  of  this 
kind  of  sketch,  chiefly  from  Claude  and  Titian;  from  the 
latter  in  rude  colour,  with  comments;  forming  a  continuous 
volume,  which  cannot  be  broken  up  for  the  sake  of  exhibit- 
ing a  lea£    IN.  &.,  414  (6).] 

57. 

10£.  Study  of  (Mule^s?)  Skeleton.    [N.  G.,  567  (a).] 

lOS.  Study  of  Skeleton.  Used  in  the  Liber  Studi- 
orum  plate  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  of  which  a  good  im- 
pression is  placed  temporarily  below  the  studies,  to  show 
how  the  sketch  was  employed.*    [iV.  6r.,  567  (6).] 

>  [The  drawing  for  the  Eiven  qf  France  was  in  Raskin's  eolleetion,  Na  56 :  see 
bdow^.  461.] 

<  [lids  fine  impresnon  from  Ruskin's  colleetion  is  now  framed  between  the  two 
studies;  for  the  Liber  drawing,  see  No.  476  in  the  National  Gallery;  eompare  also 
No.  73  in  Ruskin's  Turners,  p.  461.] 

xm.  8 
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58. 

104.  Study  of  Dead  Ducks.    [N.  G.,  568.] 

106.  Study  of  Teal,  flying.  It  is  well  to  have  these 
two  drawii^  side  by  side,  because  they  are  entirely  charac- 
teristic of  the  manners  of  the  first  and  second  periods.  The 
darkness  and  breadth  of  No.  104  belong  to  the  first,  and 
the  brightness,  refinement,  and  active  energy  in  the  drawing 
of  the  living  bird  to  the  second. 

No  words  are  strong  enough  to  express  the  admirableness 
of  the  sketch  No.  106.  There  is  oidy  one  other  equal  to 
it  in  the  National  Collection,^  and  I  believe  only  one  in  the 
world  superior  to  it, — of  a  ringdove  at  Famley.*  There  are> 
however,  many  studies  of  game  by  Turner,  besides  this  ring- 
dove, at  Famley. 

The  peculiar  execution  by  which  the  spotted  brown  plu- 
mage is  expressed,  and  the  wonderful  drawing  and  colour 
reached  at  one  touch,  a^  far  as  they  are  consistently  pos- 
sible, render  these  bird  drawings  of  Turner  more  utterly 
inimitable  than,  so  far  as  I  know,  anything  else  he  has 
done. 

But  he  loved  birds,  and  was  kind  to  them  (as  he  was 
to  all  living  creatures,  whatever  the  world  may  have  said 
of  him).  It  will  not  be  thought  in  after  years  one  of  the 
least  important  facts  concerning  him,  that,  living  at  his 
cottage  at  Twickenham,  he  was  nicknamed  ^^  Blackbirdy " 
by  the  boys,  because  of  his  driving  them  away  fix)m  his 
blackbirds'  nests.*    [N.  G.,  415.] 

*  Life  of  Turner  by  Alaric  A.  Watts,  given  as  an  introduction  to  Bohn's 
Liber  Fluviormn,  containing  some  interesting  facts,  with  various  popular  mis- 
understandings concerning  them ;  as  well  as  some  traditions  of  entirely  apo- 
cryphal character :  for  instance,  the  well-known  story  of  Turner's  trying  to 
eclipse  Wilkie  by  heightening  the  colours  of  his  own  *"  Blacksmith's  Forge." 

*  (JJamelv,  No.  375.] 

*  rFor  other  references  to  the  drawing  at  Fumley,  see  below,  p.  370 ;  a  letter  cited 
in  Vol  XIV.  (Note$  en  Prout  and  HtaU,  No.  146),  and  in  a  latMr  volume.  An  (Mwr4 
Lecture,  %4u'\ 
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Fig,  6 


Opposite  to  these  studies  of  birds  are  now  placed  ^  some 
supplementary  sketches  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  frames 
Nos.  122,*  and  128.  The  uppermost  contains  examples  of  his 
rapid  memoranda  of  groups  that  pleased  him,  caught  as  he 
stood  looking  into  his  poultry  yard;  the  central  one,  two 
studies  of  swans,  fine  beyond  all  expression.  The  woodcut 
at  the  side  is  a  facsimile  of  a  swan  in 
•the  first  plate  of  Retsch*s  outlines  of 
"Pegasus  in  Harness'**:  it  will  serve 
to  show  the  reader  in  the  most  com- 
plete way  how  a  swan  ought  not  to  be 
drawn,  as  Turner's  will  show  the  most 
perfect  possible  result  attainable  with 
the  given  number  of  touches.  Ob- 
serve especially  the  grand  respect  of 

Turner  for  local  colour, — ^the  swan's  black  beak  being  to  him, 
as  it  would  be  to  every  simple  and  honest  observer,  one  of 
the  main  points  in  the  creature;  while  the  German,  taught 
that  local  coloiu:  is  "  unideal,"  misses  the  whole  character  of 
his  bird,  blinding  himself  by  his  vanity. 

Observe  in  the  lower  of  Turner's  two  sketches  how 
grandly  he  has  indicated  the  agitation  of  the  water,  as 
partly  the  means  of  expressing  the  anger  of  the  bird.  The 
corresponding  curves  in  Retsch's  work  are  entirely  false, 
and  out  of  perspective. 

The  writer  of  the  life  assures  us  "  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
the  story;"  but  there  happens  to  be  just  as  much  doubt  of  it  as  may 
arise  from  the  fact  of  there  being  no  bright  colours  m  the  '^  Blacksmith's 
Forge."  It  was  indeed  painted  in  emulation  of  the  ''Village  Politicians/' 
but  WiUde's  picture,  exhibited  in  1806,  could  not  sustain  severe  injury  from 
the  colour  of  Turner's  exhibited  in  1807.^ 

^  [The  arrangement  does  not  now  obtain.] 

*  mo.  122  in  this  catalogue  is  No.  009  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  drawing  is 
r^rodueed  in  Leeturei  en  Landscape,  where  (§§  55,  56)  a  further  aoooont  of  it  is 
gireo.    No.  123  is  No,  440  in  the  National  Gallery.] 

'  [SekUkf^M  Pegasus  tm  Jocke  nebit  Afkdeuiungen  zu  den  Umrieeen  ven  Merim  BeUieek, 
Stuttgart,  ISSa  For  other  lefereneee  to  Retsch,  tee  VoL  IV.  p.  250 ;  ElemenU  q/ 
Dmwimg,  §§  97,  257  ;  and  Art  qfSnghnd,  §  101.] 

*  PHie  story,  which  first  appeared  iu  AOan  Cunningham's  Life  of  Wilkie,  was  re- 
peated in  the  Atkenaum^  and  was  copied  thence  into  the  memoir  of  Tamer  by  Alarie  A. 
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The  frame  No.  16  is  one  of  great  importance.  I  have 
put  the  two  studies  of  animals  in  it  that  they  may  catch 
the  eye,  by  the  strangeness  of  their  introduction,  and  allow 
no  one  to  pass  the  frame.  For  the  sketch  of  a  tree  in  the 
centre  of  it  is  out  of  one  of  his  books  filled  in  Devonshire 
—on  the  Tamar,  and  is  indeed  the  theme  afterwards  ampli- 
fied into  the  beautiful  group  on  the  left  in  ''Crossing  the 
Brook";**  the  one  on  the  left  of  the  two  lower  drawings 

*  The  following  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,^  who 
had  the  privilege  of  companionship  with  Turner  in  some  of  his  Devonshire 
excursions,  are  very  interesting  in  the  circumstances  mentioned  respecting 
this  picture,  and  in  the  account  they  give  of  Turner's  way  of  studying  the 
sea;  nor  less  so  in  the  rare  justice  of  Mr.  Bedding's  appreciation  of  his 
genius. 

**  Some  have  said  Turner  was  not  oonscioos  of  his  own  superiority.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  conscious  of  it.  I  believe  him,  too^  the  first  limdscape  painter 
that  has  existed,  considering  his  universality  of  talent.  That  he  did  not 
share  in  everyday  susceptibilities,  nor  build  upon  things  which  the  mass  of 
artists  esteem,  is  to  his  honour  rather  than  demerit  His  mind,  too,  was 
elevated.  He  did  not  wbh  to  appear  what  he  was  not.  He  exhibited 
none  of  the  servile  crawling  spirit  of  too  many  of  his  brethren.  He  was 
charged  with  being  niggardly,  but  he  had  no  desire  to  live  in  any  other 
way  than  that  to  which  he  had  been  habituated,  for  he  dared  to  be  singular. 
His  wealth  he  made  for  devotion  to  a  better  purpose  than  giving  dilettanti 
parties,  and  assembling  in  his  drawing-room  bevies  of  visitors  to  no  good 
puipose.  He  had  no  inclination  for  assortment  with  idlers  uselessly.  Con- 
cealed beneath  his  homely  exterior,  there  was  a  first-rate  intellect  He  was 
aspiring  in  art^  and  knew  the  small  value  of  thinking  after  others  in  social 
compliances.  A  painter  said  to  me  that  an  artist  could  often  see  something 
amiss  in  his  own  picture, — he  could  not  tell  what,  but  Turner  would  in- 
stantly explain  the  defect;  a  single  glance  at  the  canvas  from  his  eye  was 
enough.  He  spoke  little,  but  always  to  the  point.  He  disregarded  many 
things  said  about  him  and  his  peculiarities  as  unworthy,  compared  with  the 
worth  he  set  upon  his  labours.  The  most  despicable  individuals  are  those 
who  make  life  a  burden  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  world's  idle 
notions.  That  he  could,  when  he  pleased,  deviate  from  his  usual  habits  I  can 
answer. 

"  I  was  one  at  a  picnic  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which  he  gave 

Watts,  prefixed  to  Bohn's  edition  of  Turner's  Liber  Fiuviorum,  1853,  p.  xviiL  For 
Tomer's  '' Bkcksmith's  Forge,"  No.  478  in  the  National  Gallery,  see  above,  p.  166. 
Wilkie's  ''Blind  Fiddler"  (N.  G.,  99)  was  exhibited  in  1807,  bat  was  not  hang  next  to 
Turner's  "Blacksmith's  Forge."] 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  picture,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  241  n.] 

*  [Raskin  here  strings  together  extracts  from  vol.  i.  pp.  203-205,  201-202,  and 
199-200  of  Fifty  Teav"  Becoileetions,  Literary  and  Perwnal,  with  Obeervatiene  <m  Men 
and  Things,  by  Cyras  Redding,  185a] 
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is  the  sketdi  from  nature  of  the  **Ivy  Bridge"  (Frame 
No.  42),  and  that  on  the  right  of  the  brid^  and  rock 
beyond  it,  from  which  he  composed  the  sc^ie  of  combat 

in  excellent  taste  at  Mount  Edgcumbe.  There  we  spent  a  good  part  of  a 
fine  summer's  day.  Cold  meats,  shell-fish,  and  good  wines  abounded.  The 
donor  of  the  feast,  too,  was  agreeable,  tersei  blunt,  almost  epigrammatic 
at  times,  but  always  pleasant  for  one  not  given  to  waste  his  words,  nor 
studious  of  refined  bearing.  We  visited  Cothele  on  the  Tamar  together, 
where  the  furniture  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  The  woods 
are  fine,  and  the  views  of  some  of  the  headlands  round  which  the  river 
winds  are  of  exceeding  beauty.  In  one  place  he  was  much  struck,  took 
a  sketch,  and  when  it  was  done,  said:  'We  shall  see  nothing  finer  than 
this  if  we  stay  till  Sunday ;  because  we  can't.' 

''  It  was  the  last  visit  he  paid  to  the  scenery  of  the  Tamar,  before  he 

Quitted  the  west     It  was  to  the  honour  of  several  of  the  inhabitants  of 
lymouth  that  boats,  horses,  and  tables  were  ready  for  his  use  during  the 
time  he  remained. 

''I  remember  one  evening  on  the  Tamar,  the  sun  had  set,  and  the 
shadows  became  very  deep.  Demaria,  looking  at  a  seventy-four  l3ring  under 
Saltash,  said:  'You  were  right,  Mr.  Turner,  the  ports  cannot  l^  seen« 
The  ship  is  one  dark  mass.' 

"  *  I  told  you  so/  said  Turner,  *  now  you  see  it — all  is  one  mass  of  shade.' 
'' '  Yes,  I  see  that  is  the  truth,  and  yet  the  ports  are  there.' 
'' '  We  can  take  only  what  we  see,  no  matter  what  is  there.     There  are 
people  in  the  ship — we  don't  see  them  through  the  planks.' 

"  On  looking  at  some  of  Turner's  subsequent  woriu,  I  recently  perceived 
several  bits  of  the  scenery  we  bad  visited  introduced  into  fancy  pictures. 
Meeting  him  in  London,  one  morning,  he  told  me  that  if  I  would  look  in 
at  his  gallery  I  should  recognize  a  scene  I  well  knew,  the  features  of  which 
he  had  brought  from  the  west.  I  did  so,  and  traced,  except  in  a  part  of 
the  front  ground,  a  spot  near  New-bridge  on  the  Tamar,  we  had  visited 
tc^ther.  It  is  engraved,  called  'Crossing  the  Brook,'  and  is  now  in 
Marlborough  House.^ 

"We  once  ran  along  the  coast  to  Borough  or  Bur  Island  in  Bibury  Bay. 
There  was  to  be  the  wind-up  of  a  fishing  account  there.  Our  excuse  was  to 
eat  hot  lobsters  firesh  from  the  water  to  the  kettle.  The  sea  was  boisterous 
— the  morning  unpropitious.  Our  boat  was  Dutch  built,  with  outriggers 
and  undecked.  It  belonged  to  a  fine  old  weather-beaten  seaman,  a  Captain 
Nicols.  Turner,  an  artist  half  Italian  named  Demaria,  an  officer  of  the 
army,  Mr.  Collier,  a  mutual  friend,  and  myself,  with  a  sailor,  composed  the 
party.  The  sea  had  that  dirty  puddled  appearance  which  often  precedes 
a  hard  gale.  We  kept  towards  Rame  Head  to  obtain  an  offing,  and  when 
running  out  from  the  land  the  sea  rose  higher,  until,  off  Stokes  Point,  it 
became  stormy.  We  mounted  the  ridges  bravely.  Tlie  sea  in  that  part 
of  the  channel  rolls  in  grand  furrows  from  the  Atlantic,  and  we  had  run 
about  a  dozen  miles.     The  artist  enjoyed  the  scene.     He  sat  in  the  stem 

1  [Now  No.  497  in  the  National  Gallery.] 
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in  the  Fort  Bard  (Ftame  No.  41).  The  other  two  small 
drawings  in  this  frame  are  leaves  of  the  bode  described 
under  the  head  of  Frame  No.  116.^ 

sheets  intently  watching  the  sea,  and  not  at  all  affected  by  the  motion* 
Two  of  our  number'  were  ill.  The  soldier^  in  a  delicate  coat  of  scarlet, 
white,  and  gold,  looked  dismal  enough,  drenched  with  the  spray,  and  so 
ill  that,  at  last,  he  wanted  to  jump  overboard.  We  were  obliged  to  lay 
him  on  the  rusty  iron  ballast  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  keep  him  down 
with  a  spar  laid  across  him.  Demaria  was  sUent  in  his  suffering.  In  this  way 
we  made  Bur  Island.  The  difficult  was  how  to  get  through  the  surf, 
which  looked  unbroken.  At  last  we  got  round  under  the  lee  of  the  island, 
and  contrived  to  get  on  shore.  All  this  time  Turner  was  silent,  watching 
the  tumultuous  scene.  The  little  island,  and  the  solitary  hut  it  held,  th^ 
bay  in  the  bight  of  which  it  lay,  and  the  dark  long  Bolthead  to  seaward, 
against  the  rocky  shore  of  which  the  waves  broke  with  fury,  made  the  artist 
become  absorbed  in  contemplation,  not  uttering  a  syUable.  While  the 
shell-fish  were  preparing.  Turner,  with  a  pencil,  clambered  nearly  to  the 
summit  of  the  island,  uid  seemed  writing  rath^  than  drawing.  How  he 
succeeded,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  I  do  not  know.  He  probably 
observed  somet^g  in  the  sea  aspect  which  he  had  not  before  noted.  We 
took  our  picnic  dinner  and  lobsters,  and  soon  became  merry  over  our  wint 
on  that  wild  islet." 

1  [Ed.  1    conUins  at  the   end  of  the  ^' First  Style"  the  following  additional 
matter : — 

''Frames  No.  59a  to  69o. 

'^SsvEN  Sketches  ibom  Natuu  ut  Rome. 

'^  Noble,  and  showing  the  delight  in  quantity  of  detail^  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  opening  second  period.     Bat  I  do  not  now  Rome  well 
enough  to  illustrate  them  rightly, 
lliese  sketches  were  doubtless  some  of  those  afterwards  included  in  the  ''Supple- 
mental Series  " :  see  below,  pp.  297-299.] 


SECOND  STYLE 

[1820-1835] 

The  drawing  which  closed  our  series  of  subordinate 
studies  introduced  us  to  the  work  of  the  second  period. 

It  has  been  stated  *  that  the  peculiarity  of  this  period — 
the  central  one  of  the  painter's  life — consists  in  its  defiance 
of  precedent,  its  refinement,  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  ten- 
dency to  idealism*  Only  a  few  finished  drawings  character- 
istic of  the  time  exist  in  the  National  Collection. 

60. 
106^  107.    Outlines  of  Pabk  Subjects.    [N.  6r.,  569.] 

61. 
108^  109.  Outlines  of  Egbemont.    [N.  G.,  416,  417.*] 

62. 
110,  111.  Outlines  of  Cockebmouth  Castle. 

'  These  six  drawings  are  made  with  consummate  care  and 
thoughtfiilness  of  composition.  The  introduction  of  the 
large  stones  to  give  foundation  and  hei^t  to  the  castles 
in  110,  111,  is  peculiarly  Tumeresque.  But  every  line  is 
studied,  and  deserves  study.  The  first  (Na  106)  is  the 
least  careful;  but  if  anybody  will  try  to  copy  the  deer 
they  will  soon  find  out  its  i^ue.  There  are  very  few  of 
this  hi^  quality  in  the  National  Collection.  I  am  not 
certain  of  their  date,  but  should  suppose  it  about  1828  or 
1824.    [N.  G.,  57a] 

1  ^ee  aboTe,  p.  251.] 

>  [But  No.  417  u  now  called  *'  Coekormoatli.'n 
179 
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68. 

112.  Study  of  a  Sky,  with  a  Cathedral  Towee, 
AND  Evening  Mist  on  the  Meadows. 

113.  Moonlight,  on  Calm  Sea.  Both  of  these  were 
engraved  by  himself.^  The  ragged  edge  of  the  second  is 
left  visible,  that  the  student  may  see  the  mode  of  the 
drawing's  execution.  It  will  be  thought  at  first  it  has 
been  strained  on  a  block,  and  taken  off;  but  on  looking 
close  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  never  been  strained,  but  is 
done  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  a  paper  which  has  folded 
up  a  parcel;  and  the  brush  has  continually  caught  on  the 
edges  of  the  folds  as  it  was  struck  across  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  drawings  always  on  paper 
that  has  come  off  parcels ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to 
do  so ;  and  if  a  drawing  cannot  be  done  thus  on  loose  paper, 
it  cannot  be  done  on  strained  paper.    [N.  6r.,  571.] 

64. 

in.  Study  of  a  Storm.  Below  it  is  placed  tem- 
porarily an  impression  of  the  plate  engraved  from  it  by 
Turner  himself.^  It  will  serve  to  show  how  much  steady 
intention  and  conception  there  was  in  his  slightest  work. 
We  are  soon  coming  now  to  the  slighter  sketches,  and  per- 
haps shall  be  able  better  to  interpret  them  after  seeing  how 
much  Turner  meant  by  those  grey  dashes  of  colour  in  114. 
[N.  G.y  572.] 

65. 

116.  Running  Wave  in  a  Cross-Tide  ;  Evening.* 

116.  Twilight  on  the  Sea. 

117.  Sunshine  on  the  Sea  in  Stormy  Evening.  I 
do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  appearance,  in  clear  green 

^  [The  engravings  of  Noe.  112-114  belong  to  an  excessiyely  rare  series  of  small 
memotints^  sometimes  called  the  ''Sequels  to  the  Liber  Stuai&rum"  engraved  by 
Tamer's  own  hand.  They  were  never  published^  and  the  plates  were  found  at  Queen 
Anne  Street  at  his  death.  J 

«  [It  is  still  in  its  place.]  »  [See  above^  p.  247.] 
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waves,  of  darkness  at  the  thin  edge,  when  they  crest  ¥rith- 
out  foaming,  or  before  foaming;  but  it  is  perpetual  in 
them,  and  yet  curiously  unnoticed  by  artists.  No.  116  has 
been  made  entirely  for  the  sake  of  it.  In  the  No.  117 
the  darkness  of  the  sea  at  the  left  is  the  reflecHon^  not 
the  shadow,  of  the  rolling  doud.  The  afternoon  sunshine 
streams  under  the  arch  of  cloud  over  the  dark  edge  of  the 
sea,  and  strikes  on  the  sea  waves  at  the  right  hand. 

Consummate  in  thought  and  execution  as  far  as  it  is 
carried.  The  white  paper  is  left  deep  down  in  the  central 
drawing,  to  show  the  mode  of  execution.    [N.  6r.,  578.] 

118.  Breaking  Wave  on  Beach. 

119.  Sunset  on  the  Sea. 

120.  Coasting  Vessels. 

All  on  grey  paper,  and  of  consmnmate  work.  I  wish 
he  had  always  painted  the  sea  in  his  great  pictures  as  truly 
as  that  wave  in  118."^    [N.  G.,  574.] 

67. 

121.  DovEE.  Drawing  made  for  the  series  of  the  Har- 
hours  of  England.  It  is  partly  illustrated  in  my  written 
text  to  the  pktes."    [N.  G.,  418.] 

68. 

122.  NoKTH  Shields.  From  the  Harbours  of  England. 
An  inferior  dra¥ring,  contaLoing,  however,  fine  passages  in 
the  distance  on  the  left.'    [N.  G.,  419.] 

^  [Ed.  2  reads  "  117"  (which  was  the  right  number  in  ed.  1) ;  in  ed.  2  the  nambere 
were  yaried,  and  Rvskin  forgot  to  chan|i^  uie  figure  here.] 
*  [See  abore,  p.  61 ;  and  compare  below,  p.  306.} 

>  [The  ''Shields"  was  engraved  not  in  the  Harbours  qf  Englandj  but  in  the 
''  RiTers"  a824X     In  ed.  1  the  note  was  :— 

''  Shields.    From  the  Rivers  qf  England.    But  not  by  any  means  one  of 
his  best  moonlights.     It  is  too  violent  in  effect." 
Before  ed.  2  was  published  Ruskin  intended  (but  forgot)  to  withdraw  the  ''Shields" 
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69. 

123.  RocHESTEK.  From  the  Bivers  of  England.  Ugly 
in  subject,  but  one  of  his  consummate  drawings,  and  the 
best  example  for  students  of  all  the  three.  If,  however, 
they  can  at  all  succeed  in  copying  a  piece,  either  of  the 
Dover,  Shields,  or  this,  they  will  have  reached  some  under- 
standing of  Turner;  whereas  they  may  copy  many  of  the 
oil  pictiu*es  without  clearly  seeing  in  what  his  greatness 
consisted.    [N.  6r.,  420.] 

70. 

12ji^l27.   FOUK  ELABORATE  SKETCHES  FOR  DRAWINGS  OF 

THE  Rivers  of  France.  Of  the  highest  quality  of  the 
second  period,  and  magnificent  in  all  respects.  126  is  the 
original  study  of  the  view  from,  the  terrace  of  St.  Germain ;  ^ 
in  many  respects  better  than  the  drawing.  And  who  had 
ever  before  discemed  the  nobleness  of  a  winding  wail,  as 
Turner  has  done  in  the  drawing  No.  127?    [N.  G.,  575.] 

71. 

128.  Calais  Harbour.    Fishing-Boats  going  out. 

129.  Calais  Harbour.  Another  experiment  on  the 
same  subject. 

150.  Fort  Rouge,  Calais.  Schooner  coming  out  in 
A  Breeze. 

151.  Calais  Sands.    Fishers  getting  Bait. 

These,  ¥rith  the  eig^t  following  subjects,  are  examples 
of  his  grandest  sketching  towards  the  dose  of  the  seccmd 

from  exhibition  and  sabstitute  the  "  Okehampton."  Accordingly  in  tlie  first  imprenion 
cMf  od.  2  the  note  ran  : — 

''  Okkhamfton.     From  the  Bwen  qf  Bngkmd,     PerfiMtly  beautiful  in 
erery  respect,  and  entirely  characteristic  of  Tamer's  best  work  in  the  central 
period." 
The  mistake  was  discorered,  and  in  the  second  impression  of  ed.  2  the  note  stood  as 
aboTe.1 

1  [These  are  the  "  Sketches  on  the  Seine  "  (mentioned  below,  pw  393).    The  ''  View 
from  St.  Germain  "  is  No.  146  in  the  National  Gallery.] 
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period;  in  some  respects,  therefore,  the  grandest  work  in 
grey  that  he  did  in  his  life,  his  touch  in  after  years  being 
less  firm;  while  the  composition  is  at  present  more  easy 
and  natural  than  in  his  earlier  drawings. 

The  two  upper  sketches  of  Calais  Harbour,  however,  so 
much  resemble  in  feeling  the  great  Calais  Harbour  paint- 
ing,^ that  it  might  at  first  be  thought  they  were  trials  of 
arrangement  for  it ;  but  they  are  later  work  by  many  years, 
which  is  proved  (among  other  evidence)  by  the  smoke  of 
the  steamer  in  No.  1S9,  there  being  no  packets  but  sailing 
ones  in  1808. 

These  sketches  are  very  interesting  in  the  way  the  ori- 
ginal pencilling  on  the  spot  is  partly  employed,  and  partly 
crossed  out,  by  the  pen  work.  Thus,  in  128,  the  pencil  is 
left  to  indicate  the  timbers  which  support  Fort  Rouge,  but 
the  square  sail  is  drawn  right  over  the  zigzag  which  indi- 
cates the  pier  on  the  left ;  and  in  129 ,  a  square  sail  indicated 
in  pencil  in  the  same  place  is  given  up,  and  never  touched 
with  the  pen.  Though,  however,  more  shown  in  this  draw- 
ing than  usual,  the  principle  is  one  of  those  which  Turner 
hdd  most  fixedly  a^  constantly.  Whatever  material  a 
touch  may  have  been  made  with,— -colour,  pencil,  or  chalk, 
— ^he  will  either  use  it  or  contradict  it,  but  he  never  will 
repeat  it.  He  will  either  leave  his  pencil  mark  to  stand 
alone  for  timbers,  or  draw  right  across  it,  and  let  it  stand 
for  nothing;  but  he  never  will  draw  a  pen  line  above  it, 
and  let  it  stand  for  half  and  half  with  ink.  So  in  colour. 
He  will  dther  leave  a  colour  as  it  is,  (»r  strike  another  over 
it  to  change  it;  but  never  lay  two  touches  over  each  other 
of  the  same  tint.  The  principle  is  well  known  as  essential 
to  good  colouring;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  as 
essential  to  the  good  p^ming  in  of  a  pencil  sketch  that  the 
pen  should  never  go  over  a  pencil  line.  The  shake  of  the 
sails  in  the  wind,  in  either  of  these  Calais  Harbour  sketches, 
is,  I  should  think,  enough  to  cool  the  gallery  on  hot  days. 

^  [See  abore,  p.  105 ;  and  for  Turner^s  etudiee  of  Calais,  tee  Pr^RapkaeHiUm, 
Vol  XIL  pp.  380,  381.} 
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But  in  all  respects  these  four  sketches  are  inestimable:  not 
the  least  precious  drawing  being  the  No.  ISl^  in  which,  as 
an  indication  of  the  pace  at  which  they  were  all  done, 
observe  the  two  dark  lines  of  ciu^ng  wave  on  the  left, 
struck  from  beneath,  both  drawn  into  loops,  as  with  one 
dash  of  the  pen.  Then  note  the  attention  of  mind  as  this 
dashing  was  done.  The  first  wave  on  the  left  breaks 
slightly,  and  has  only  a  few  white  dots  at  its  edge;  the 
second  completely,  and  has  a  great  many.  After  this  has 
broken  there  are  only  low  waves  on  the  sand,  and  all  the 
curved  lines  are  therefore  drawn  lightly  1    \^N.  6r.,  421.] 


72. 

132.  EvREUX. 

183.  Maeket-Place,  Louviers. 

134'  Veknon. 

136.  Vernon  ;  and  some  place  beside,  topsy-turvy. 

AU  magnificent.  Note  in  the  Evreux,  respecting  the 
matters  we  have  just  now  been  speaking  of,  how  carefully 
the  white  is  laid  on  the  cathedral  so  as  to  leave  the  pencil 
touches  to  stand  for  buttress  shadows.  The  running  flock 
of  sheep  to  the  right  are  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  vertical 
stability  of  the  cathedral,  which  Turner  had  rather  more  of 
than  he  liked.  It  is  quite  wonderful  also  how  the  dots  of 
white  in  these  sheep  increase  the  look  of  space  in  the  city, 
which  he  had  rather  less  of  than  he  liked.  He  never 
throughout  his  life  was  pleased  with  things  that  stood  quite 
straight  up;  and  though  contented  enough  with  a  village 
or  a  cottage,  when  he  drew  a  city,  he  liked  a  large  one. 
Usually  he  sets  all  his  cathedral  and  church  towers  from 
three  to  six  feet  off  the  perpendicular,  being  provoked  with 
them  for  not  behaving  gracefully,  like  ships  in  a  breeze. 
But  the  flock  of  sheep  is  here  a  more  prudential  expedient 
to  obtain  his  beloved  obliquity. 
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13S.  Market-Place  and  Church  of  Louveebs.  Not 
good;  an  instructive  example  of  his  want  of  feeling  for 
Grothic  architecture  when  seen  near.^ 

i54.  Vernon.  Two  studies  on  one  sheet.  The  lower- 
most one  is  the  bridge  in  the  distance  of  the  upper  one, 
seen  the  other  way.  The  massive  look  of  the  rectangular 
houses  on  the  bridge  is  purposely  increased  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  sharp  points  of  the  boats;  it  is  a  favourite 
artifice  of  Turner's.  The  three  round  packages,  cm  the 
contrary,  repeat  and  increase  the  look  of  multitudinousness 
in  the  bridge  arches. 

These  buildings  on  the  bridge  are  mills ;  the  wheels  are 
indicated  in  the  arches  below,  and  more  plainly  in  the  next 
sketch. 

This  is  very  characteristic  of  France ;  the  water-power  of 
the  French  rivers,  irrespective  of  tide,  being  much  greater 
than  of  ours. 

135.  Vernon;  from  farther  below  the  bridge.  Observe, 
in  the  last  sketch,  the  way  the  oval  packages,  with  the 
figure  above  them,  point  up  through  the  bridge;  and  com- 
pare the  use  of  the  great  crest-shaped  rudders  of  boats  in 
this  one.  These  groups  of  radiating  lines  are  to  give  con- 
nection between  the  foregroimd  and  bridge  in  each  case; 
without  them  they  would  run  in  two  painfully  separate  and 
parallel  lines.  The  figures  in  No.  129^  are  arranged  in 
similar  lines,  to  help  in  sending  the  boat  well  out  of  the 
harbour.    [iV.  G.,  422.] 

78. 

136.  Marly.     Realized  for  the  "Keepsake." 

137.  Near  St.  Germain,  looking  up  the  Seine. 

*  [For  another  note  on  this  drawin^^  see  below,  Ruskin's  KoU$  on  kU  Drawings, 
No.  d3  B.,  p.  6dO ;  and  for  Turner's  mlore  to  do  justioe  to  Gothic  architecture,  see 
above,  p.  1&,  and  below,  p.  499.1 

*  [Here,  again,  ed.  2  read  "12S"  by  mistake,  Raskin  forgetting  to  alter  the 
nomber.] 
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1S8.  Castle  of  the  Faik  Gabrielle.  Also  realized 
for  the  "Keepsake/'^ 

139.  Near  St.  Germain,  looking  down  the  Seine. 

The  plan  of  composition  in  1S7  is  very  curious.  A 
double  group  of  trees,  with  one  circle  beneath  it,  carrying 
the  eye  out  to  the  left ;  a  treble  group  of  trees,  ¥rith  two 
circles  beneath  it  (wheels  of  diligence),  carrying  the  eye  out 
to  the  right ;  a  man  in  the  middle,  with  a  couple  of  <;ircles, 
one  on  each  arm,  to  join  the  groups;  the  windows  of  the 
diligence  to  repeat  and  multiply  the  arches  of  the  building 
on  the  hill ;  the  galloping  horses  to  oppose  vertical  stability, 
as  the  sheep  in  No.  182.  188  is  more  careless  in  wcnrk 
than  the  rest,  but  most  careful  in  composition,  and  highly 
interesting  as  an  example  of  Turner's  favourite  scheme  of 
carrjdng  his  main  masses  by  figure  foundations,  like  the  rich 
sculptured  bases  to  Liombardic  pillars.  Two  %ures  to  the 
two  trees  on  left;  many  figures  to  many  trees  in  centre; 
two  figures  to  two  trees  on  right;  two  black  figures  bow- 
ing to  each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  avenue,  to 
increase  its  S3rmmetry  of  shade.  In  each  case  the  figures 
extend  bdow  to  nearly  the  breadth  to  which  the  trees 
bratich  above.  We  have  first  an  upright  lover  to  an  up- 
right tree;  a  graceful  lady,  with  flowing  train,  to  graceful 
trefe  with  bending  top;  a  completely  recumbent  group  in 
centre  to  completely  impendent  foliage  of  centre;  sloping 
lines  converging  below  on  the  right,  for  sloping  boughs 
converging  above  on  the  right.  The  artifice  is  concealed 
and  relieved  by  one  bold  diagonal  line  begun  by  the  child 
in  the  centre,  and  carried  by  a  straight  tree-trunk  to  the 
top  of  the  picture.  139  is  also  rather  careless,  but  marvel- 
lous in  expression  of  the  course  of  stream  by  the  gradated 
lajring  on  of  white.  The  postillion  straddling  up  the  hill  is 
essential  to  sustain   the   group  of  tall   trees.      The    black 

*  [For  the  drmwiM  of  "Marly''  (engraved  in  the  Keeptake,  1832),  see  Modem 
Pamten,  voL  i.  (VoL  III.  pp.  173,  693) ;  for  "The  ChAteau  de  la  Belle  Gahrielle" 
(an  imaginary  composition  engraved  in  the  Keepeake,  IQ34),  ibid.,  pp.  239,  587. 
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figure  m  the  centre,  by  its  excessive  darkness,  balances 
postillion  and  trees  together;  th^i  the  dork  island  leads  the 
daric  masses  out  of  the  picture.    [A^.  6r.,  428.] 

74. 

140.  Ambleteuse? 

141.  Dieppe. 

lis.  Memoranda  of  Boulogne,  Ambleteuse,  and  Vi- 

MA&AUX. 

143.  Bridge  of  Boats  and  Upper  Bridge  at  Rouen. 

141  is  the  most  delicate  pen  and  ink  sketch  among  this 
series  of  drawings,  exquisitely  beautiful  in  action  of  sails. 
140  is  one  of  the  most  laconic  in  line,^  and  the  other  two 
among  the  most  economic  in  paper.    [N.  6r.,  424.] 

75. 

144-146.  Sketches  of  Rooms  at  Petworth,  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  date  of  these,  or  of  the  drawings  in  the 
next  frame,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  considerably  earlier 
in  the  central  period  than  the  French  sketches  we  have 
been  examining.  But  as  we  are  now  coming  to  a  series  of 
coloured  drawings  on  grey  paper,  these  may  fitly  be  con- 
sidered together  ¥rith  the  others;  and  it  is  well  to  dose 
our  examples  of  the  second  period  with  some  thoroughly 
characteristic  drawings,  rather  than  with  those  which  ap- 
proximate to  the  third:  and  the  brilliancy,  not  without 
slight  harshness,  of  these  studies,  is  quite  peculiar  to  the 
second  time;  the  colour  of  the  third  period,  however  pure, 
being  always  soft 

The  study  of  curtains  is  very  like  a  bit  of  Tintoret's 
work  in  oil,  quite  Venetian  in  the  enrichment  of  colour  in 
the  shadows.  The  Pisani  Veronese,*  together  with  the  grand 
Turner  studies  of  local  colour,  of  which  these  three  are  so 
singular  examples,  will,  I  hope,  establish  on  a  firmer  basis 

*  [For  a  reference  to  HO^  tee  above,  p.  23d.] 
<  [See  aboTe,  pp.  88,  244,  662.] 
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the  {MBctice  of  colour  in  England.  There  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration, by  the  way,  in  the  Veronese,  of  the  statement  I 
gave  of  his  general  principle  of  local  colour  in  Modem 
Painters;*  the  black  tresses  in  the  ermine  being  reinforced 
in  blackness  towards  the  Ugkt^  so  that  the  last  touch  comes 
with  an  edge  blacker  than  ink  against  the  full  white,  while 
the  delicate  violets  of  the  princess's  robe  are  reinforced  in 
the  shadow.  Observe  also  how  straightforward  Veronese  is, 
like  Turner,  in  all  his  work — ^the  unfinished  and  forgotten 
figures  in  the  distance  on  the  left  showing  his  method,  and 
the  absolute  decision  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do  before 
a  touch  was  laid.     \^N.  6r.,  576.] 

76. 

H7-150.  Four  Evening  Studies  at  Petworth.^  The 
first  and  last  so  severe  in  tone  as  almost  to  take  the  char- 
acter of  the  first  period,  but  all  noble.    \N.  6r.,  425.] 

77. 

151-15A.  Four  Subjects  sketched  for  the  "Rivers 
OF  France."  These  four  drawings,  belonging  to  the  third 
period,  are  placed  with  those  fix>m  PetworUi  in  order  to 
mark  the  peculiar  use  of  the  pen  characteristic  of  Turner's 
most  advanced  work.  He  was  about  to  enter  on  the  pur- 
suit of  effects  of  colour  more  soft  and  illusive  than  any 
that  he  had  yet  attempted;  and  precisely  in  proportion  to 
this  softness  of  general  effect  was  the  firm  retention  of  form 
by  the  pen  drawing  in  all  his  careful  memoranda.  Multi- 
tudes of  slighter  sketches  occur  without  it,  but  nearly  all  the 
best  drawings  of  the  period  have  it  definitely;  and  its  pre- 
sence instantly  marks  a  work  of  the  advanced  time,  though 
the  work  may  be  of  the  advanced  time  without  having  it, 
as  15A  in  this  frame.  15S  is  a  beautiful  and  characteristic 
example  of  the  treatment.     See  note  on  177.    \N.  6r.,  426.] 

♦  Vol.  iv.  Chap.  iii.  §§  14,  16.     [Vol.  VI.  pp.  60,  6l.] 
^  [For  Turner's  visits  to  Petworth,  sm  IHkeUi,  %  1.] 
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[1835-1845] 

78. 

166-158.  Four  French  Subjects,  I  believe,  on  the 
Meuse,  167  being  certainly  Dinant.  These,  with  those 
placed  below  on  the  same  screen,^  form  a  perfectly  typical 
illustration  of  the  great  work  of  the  early  third  period — 
glowing  in  colour,  deep  in  tenderness  and  repose.  The 
upper  and  lower  frames  give  examples  of  the  slighter  draw- 
ings, and  the  central  frame  of  perfect  ones.    [A^.  G.,  427.] 

79. 
169.  Havre  (?) 

160.  Rouen. 

161.  St.  Germain  (?) 

162.  QunXEBCBUF. 

Four  of  the  very  highest  quality.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  a  drawing  containing  more  of  the  essence  of  all  that 
is  best  in  Tumer  than  the  Havre.  The  subtlety  of  gradation 
of  grey  light  from  behind  the  fort  to  the  left;  of  shadow 
at  the  edge  oi  the  fort  itself;  of  rosy  colour  from  the  dark 
edge  of  the  lightest  doud;  of  green  in  the  water,  caused 
not  by  reflection,  but  by  the  striking  of  the  rainy  sunshine 
on  its  local  colour,  and  the  placing  of  the  boat's  flag,  and 
the  radiating  lines  of  the  rain,  to  express  the  drift  of  breeze 
which  is  coming  out  of  the  light  of  the  sky,  are  all  in  his 

^  [This  nStn  only  to  the  tomporary  exhibition  of  the  drawingB  «t  Marlborough 
House.] 

xin.  *•  T 
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noblest  manner.     It  may  be  copied  for  ever  ¥rith  advantage, 
— never  with  success. 

160.  It  is  raining  in  the  distance  of  No.  169 ;  but  here, 
between  us  and  the  lights,  making  the  forms  indistinct,  ex- 
pressed only  by  outline.  In  the  St.  Germain,  we  have  an 
effect  of  misty  morning;  and  in  the  Quilleboeuf,  of  a  grey 
and  colourless  day.    [N.  G.,  428.] 


80. 

163.  City y  with  Port. 

164.  Sunset. 

165.  Castle  and  Moat. 

166.  Town,  with  Bridge. 

All  rich  in  colour,  but  not  first-rate  drawings.  166  n 
the  best,  and  may  be  considered,  in  its  dependence  for  effect 
on  the  drawbridge,  as  a  lesson  how  to  give  the  utmost  pos- 
sible value  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of  grains  of 
bhick  chalk.     {N.  G.,  429.] 

81. 

167-170.  Four  French  Subjects.  Except  the  first, 
Tancarville,  I  do  not  as  jret  know  the  subjects.  They 
are  examples  of  the  inferior  work  of  the  period.  Timier 
wasted  much  time  because  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
to  make  a  coloured  sketch  of  everything  he  saw;  and  it 
was  only  occasionally,  when  he  was  undisturbed  by  new 
ideas  or  visions,  that  he  finished  his  work  rightly.  But  all 
are  equally  instructive  respecting  modes  of  execution:  ob- 
serve, especially,  that,  however  great  his  hurry,  he  prepares 
his  under  colour  rightly,  and  then  throws  another  tint 
over  it  to  leave  in  perfect  purity  even  such  a  little  light  as 
the  wake  of  the  dabchick  in  170,  which  anybody  else 
would  have  taken  out  afterwards.     [N.  6r.,  480.] 
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82. 

171.  Chalk  Rocks  on  the  Meuse. 

172-17 A.  Unknomtn.^ 

Very  grand  in  thought;  but  second  rate  and  hasty  in 
execution.     \N.  Cr.,  481.] 

88. 

175.  Twilight. 

176.  Bridoe  on  Mountain  Pass. 

177.  The  Great  Foetress.  I  have  seen,  at  different 
times,  at  least  twenty  drawings  by  Turner  of  this  wonder- 
ful place,  and  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  where  it  is. 
If  any  traveller  can  tell  me,  I  should  be  gratefid.'  I  think 
No.  15S  is  the  same  place;  at  all  events  No.  153  is  the 
place  I  want  to  find  the  name  of. 

178.  Twilight,  with  Setting  Moon.    \N.  Cr.,  482.] 

84. 

179.  HONFLEUR. 

180.  A  Turn  in  a  French  Road. 

181.  Study  of  Fortress. 

182.  HoNFLEUR. 

180  is  inserted  to  show  the  painters  interest  in  any- 
thing odd,  or  characteristic  of  a  foreign  coimtry.      \N.  G., 

488.] 

85. 

183.  Scene  on  Loire  (?) 
184^  Port  of  Honfleur. 

1  [The  subject  of  the  eeoond  sketch  is  Tancanrille.] 

>  [In  his  dianr  of  1869  Ruskin  nyide  a  note^  ^^The  Great  Fortress  is  eertainlj 
Ptesau/'  but  this  he  subsequmitly  struck  through ;  the  identification  is  still  to  seek.] 
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185.  French  Rivee  Boats. 

186.  Rivee  Scene,  with  Tower. 

These  four,  with  the  Havre,  are  the  most  consummate 
drawings  exhibited  in  the  present  collection.^  I  shall  not 
say  anything  of  them  specially ;  partly  because  the  explana- 
tion of  any  one  rightly  would  take  too  much  space  in  the 
catalogue;  partly  because  they  are  of  that  highest  class  of 
art  which  can  only  be  thoroughly  felt  after  years  of  labour. 
But  students  may  test  their  progress  in  drawing,  in  colour, 
and  in  feeling,  simply  by  the  degree  of  admiration  they 
honestly  feel  for  these  sketches. 

The  qualities,  perhaps,  which  will  last  be  suspected  in 
them  are  their  intense  refinement  and  care.  It  may  there- 
fore be  advisable  at  once  to  take  a  magnifying-glass  to  look 
at  the  drawbridges  in  No.  184^^  and  (if  studjdng  practically) 
to  draw  the  purple  castle  in  No.  18S  on  the  right,  without 
the  white  dot  in  its  tower,  to  see  what  becomes  of  it  under 
that  deprivation.     [N.  6?.,  484.] 

86. 

187.  Theatee  at  Dijon. 

188.  Avenue. 

189.  Tower  in  Twilight. 

190.  Room  at  Petwoeth. 

The  last  drawing,  though  it  looks  unfinished,  will  be 
found  on  examination  peculiarly  interesting ;  and  to  studaits 
helpfid,  in  the  rapid  expression  of  the  varying  surfaces  of 
the  sculpture  by  lajring  thicker  white  in  the  right  places 
while  the  colour  is  wet. 

189  is  very  noble.*    [iNT.  G.,  485.] 

^  \i,e,f  in  the  collection  described  in  this  pMticalar  catalogue.] 
>  [Frame  86  was  different  in  ed.  1^  containing  onlj  '^Four  Studies  of  River  Boats." 
There  was  no  note  on  them.] 
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87. 

191^  19S.  Two  Studies  foe  the  Vignette  of  the 
"Apparitions  at  Sunset,**^  in  illustration  of  Rogers's 
«  Voyage  of  Columbus." 

We  have  had  no  specimens  hitherto  of  his  trials  of 
effects  for  pictures;  they  are  not  in  general  interesting;  so 
that  these  with  the  four  following  examples,  which  are  as 
pretty  as  could  easily  be  found,  will  be  enough  for  illustra- 
tion.    [N.  G.,  577-] 

88. 

193,  194*  Two  Unfinished  Vignettes.    [N.  G.,  578.] 

89. 
195,  196.  Two  Unfinished  Vignettes.    [N.  G.,  579.] 

90. 

197,  198.  Studies  of  Swiss  Costume. 

Figure  studies  of  the  first  period.  We  return  to  these 
studies,  belonging  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  first  period,  that 
the  reader  may  see  at  a  glance  the  transitions  between  the 
first,  second,  and  third  styles,  before  we  examine  the  sketches 
in  the  finally  developed  third  style  itself.    [N.  G.,  580.] 

91. 

199.  French  Dance  in  Sabots.  Figure  study  of  the 
second  period. 

200.  Fishermen  on  the  Look  Out.  Figure  study  of 
the  third  period,  when  its  style  was  finally  developed. 

The  exquisite  purity  and  tenderness  of  hue  in  this  lower 
drawing  will  not  be  felt  as  it  ought  to  be,  until  the  one 
ab5ve  it  is  hidden  with  the  hand.     [N.  G.,  581.] 

1  [''The  Vidon  of  Columbus,"  No.  395  in  the  National  Gallery.] 
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92. 

201.     ViLLENEUVE,     LOOKING      FROM     ChILLON     TOWARDS 

Vevay, 

802.  Gallery  on  the  SplOgen. 

203.  Vevay,  looking  across  the  Lake  to  Meillerde* 

Examples  of  pencil  memoranda  of  finest  late  time ;  taken 
in  three  degrees  of  haste.  The  first,  tolerably  careful,  with 
the  future  position  of  clouds  entirely  arranged ;  203^  sketched 
in  angry  haste,  because  the  tower  of  the  church  had  been 
first  drawn  too  big,  and  too  far  to  the  right,  its  ghost  stiU 
appearing  on  the  right ;  and  202^  an  instance  of  the  slightest 
notes  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  take.    [N.  Cr.,  582.] 

98. 

204^.  Fortress:  Evening.    [N.  Cr.,  486.] 

205.  Lausanne,  in  Rosy  Sunset.    [iV.  6?.,  487.] 

I  do  not  know  the  subject  of  the  first  sketch,  but  both 
are  intensely  characteristic  of  Tumer^s  modes  of  thou^^t 
in  his  last  period;  ^unplicity  of  effect,  and  tenderness  with 
depth  of  colour  j^vailing  over  all  detaiL  The  green-blue 
waters  of  the  Lidce  of  C^eneva  delighted  him  always,  and 
the  sketch  206  has  been  made  for  the  sake  of  their  con- 
trast with  the  rosy  light. 

94. 

206.  COBLENTZ,  WITH   THE   BRIDGE   OVER  THE   MoSELLE. 

207.  COBLENTZ,   WITH  THE   BrIDGE   OF    BOATS   OVER  THE 

Rhine. 

This  last  was  a  favourite  sketch  of  Turner's.^  [N.  G., 
588.] 

1  [Sm  in  th«  Nationftl  Gallery  oollection,  N<w.  279,  660,  071.] 
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95. 
SOS.  Fluelen  (Head  of  Lake  Lucerne). 

809.  Lake  Lucerne,  looking  from  Kussnacht  to- 
wards THE  Bernese  Alps;  Mont  Pilate  on  the  right, 

DARK  AGAINST   SuNSET. 

Two  examples  of  his  most  rapid  mem<N*anda  in  cc^ur 
of  conceptions  that  pleased  and  interested  him  at  his  most 
powerful  tune.  It  is  worth  while  pausing  to  analjrse  the 
first  The  little  darker  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  cliff  on 
the  left  is  a  chapel  with  a  small  belfry,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  yellow  colour  leaves  a  white  light  at  the 
belfiy  and  on  the  fliett  shore  below.  The  sim  was  to  be 
just  above  the  chapel,  and  to  show  a  stream  of  white  light 
down  fix>m  behind  it.  Then  just  above  the  chapel  to  the 
right  the  pencil  markings  form  a  loop;  the  touch  being 
struck  upwards  first,  and  then  zigzagged  down  to  the  right. 
This  is  because  that  touch  goes  right  round  the  edge  of  a 
ravine,  cut  into  the  hill  beyond  the  chapel.  It  follows  it 
round,  and  indicates  a  piny  slope  by  the  zigzag.  Both 
touches  would  have  been  drawn  fix>m  the  top  downwards, 
if  there  had  been  two  hills,  one  in  fix>nt  of  the  other, 
instead  of  a  ravine  cut  into  the  single  mass. 

Then  one  running  touch  draws  the  outline  of  the  great 
cliff,  and  another  within  it  the  edge  of  its  precipice;  after- 
wards followed  with  the  violet  colour,  leaving  l^ht  on  the 
summit.  The  blue  lake  horizon,  with  a  clump  of  trees,  is 
indicated  by  one  dash  of  the  brush,  with  more  water  added 
afterwards  to  thin  it.  But  I  never  could  understand  how 
this  is  done — and  he  does  it  constantly — ^without  disturb- 
ing the  white  spots  of  broken  light.    [iVl  6.,  584.] 

96. 
SIO.  Unknown.* 

gll.  Lake  of  Annecy  (?)•     Instances  of  the  sharp  and 

^  [The  pkoe  is  Landeck,  in  TjroL] 
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thin  drawing  he  sometimes  used  to  secure  important  forms, 
even  in  this  his  great  colour  period.  The  sloping  beds  of 
limestone  in  the  promontory,  in  211^  are  wonderfully  arti- 
culated,   [N.  G.,  585,] 

97. 

212.  San  Giorgio  Maggiorb.    Venice, 

213.  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  Venice.  His  thoughts, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  were  continually  hovering  be- 
tween Venice  and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  These  drawings, 
however,  are  probably  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  but  were 
referred  to  or  used  by  him  as  materials  in  his  late  Venetian 
paintings.    [N.  Cr.,  586.] 

98. 

21Ji^  Bridge  on  the  Riva  dei  Schiavoni. 

215.  The  Lagoon  between  San  Giorgio  and  the 
Cantieri. 

Two  leaves  from  his  last  sketch-book  at  Venice.    [N.  6?., 

587.] 

99. 

216.  Sunset,  Lake  Lucerne. 

217.  Night,  Zurich.    {N.  6r.,  588.] 

100. 

218-220.  Morning  on  the  Lake  Lucerne.  Three  sub- 
jects taken  above  Brunnen,  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and 
generally  illustrative  of  the  character  of  his  last  thoughts. 
See  the  notice  of  the  last  drawing  in  the  Supplemental 
Series.    [N.  G.,  589.] 

^  [Here,  again,  there  was  a  mistake  in  ed.  2,*^whicli  read  j905,  Raskin  baring 
forirotten  to  aher  the  number.] 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SERIES 

The  following  drawings  have  been  lately  added  to  the 
series^  as  fuller  illustrative  of  points  deserving  especial 
notice : — 

101. 

281.  View  of  Rome.  This  exquisite  pencil  sketdi  is 
the  most  finished  I  could  find  in  a  book  of  studies  from 
nature  at  Rome,  made  in  the  year  1819.  It  is  a  perfect 
example  of  Turner's  most  deliberate  pencil  drawing,  and  no 
terms  of  admiration  can  be  too  high  for  it.  It  differs  from 
ordinary  studies  of  the  kind,  first  by  its  excessive  accuracy 
in  what  is  represented,  there  being  literally  not  a  movement 
of  the  pencil  point  over  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
without  meaning,^  nor  without  specific  expression  of  some 
poplar,  or  cypress,  or  battlement,  or  statue ;  and  secondly,  by 
its  subtle  choice  of  what  is  not  to  be  represented,  and  grace- 
ful mnissions  of  unhelpful  objects.  The  noblest  outlines  of 
the  groups  of  buildings  are  idways  grouped  in  masses,  and 
relieved  by  the  omission  of  lines  which  would  interfere  with 
them  behiud,  this  omission  being  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
troduction of  rays  of  light  or  wreaths  of  mist. 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  sketching  generally,  that  a^  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  draw  ever3rthing  (for  to  make  a 
perfect  drawing  of  all  the  visible  details  in  such  a  subject 
as  this  would  occupy  many  months  instead  of  a  few  hours), 
omission  itself  should  be  rendered  as  serviceable  as  possible : 
all  that  is  drawn  should  be  at  once  interesting  and  har- 
monious ;  every  rejection  should  give  value  to  concentration ; 
and  all  vacancies  contribute  to  repose.    [N.  G.,  590.] 

*  [For  a  eritkitm  oo  this  paige,  and  Rnskin's  replj,  tee  below^  p.  334.] 
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111. 

231.   Study  foe  the    Oil   Pictube   of  the  Lo60I£» 
/    beside  which  this  frame  is  placed^ 

SSS.  A  Foreground  at  Rome. 

The  motive  of  this  last  study  has  been  the  occurrence 
.  of  the  real  living   acanthus   among   the   fallen   Corinthian 
capitals ;  it  is  very  characteristic  of  Turner  to  be  interested 
in  such  an  accident  as  this.     [N.  &.,  600.] 

112.* 

Four    Leaves  from  a  Sketch-Book  filled   on  the 

WAY    to    and    from    SCOTLAND,    BY    SeA,    ON    THE    OCCASION 

OF  George  the  Fourth's  Visit  to  Edinburgh. 

These  are  the  first  examples  given  in  this  series  from 
Turner's  smaller  note-books,  on  which,  however  despised 
they  may  be  by  persons  who  look  only  for  the  attractive 
qualities  of  drawing,  his  peculiar  eminence  as  a  painter 
chiefly  depended.  It  was  in  these  that  his  observations  of 
nature  were  accumulated,  day  by  day,  and  mcmient  by 
moment,  until  his  mind  became  an  inexhaustible  treasury 
.  of  natural  facts,  which  imagination  might  afterwards  arrange 
and  combine  at  her  pleasure.  « 

There  are  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  these  books 
in  the  National  Collection  containing  from  fifty  to  ninety 
leaves  each,  nearly  always  drawn  upon  on  both  sides.' 

The  leaves  233  and  235  in  this  frame  are  good  examples 
of  his  mode  of  studying  skies.  He  rarely,  as  already  stated, 
sketched  from  them  in  colour,  perceiving  that  the  colours 
changed  much  too  fast  to  be  set  down  with  fidelity;  and 
considering  all  imperfect  and  untruthful  colour  memoranda 

^  [The  reference  ii  to  the  temporary  ezhihitioii  at  Marlborough  House.     The 

Sicture— '^  Rome  from  the  Vatican ;  Raffi&elle  accompanied  bj  La  Fomarina^  preparing 
it  pictures  for  the  decoration  of  the  Loggia" — exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1820,  is 
No.  503  in  the  National  Gallery  collection^  hot  has  been  remoyed  to  Liverpool.] 


>  [233  in  the  upper  row ;  234-236  in  the  lower.] 
»  [S      "  — 


[See  above^  p.  2da] 
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as  simply  deceptive  and  harmfuL  His  method  was  to 
outline  as  fast  as  possible  the  fonns,  and  write  down  the 
colours  of  the  douds,  in  any  sky  ^ect  which  interested 
him;  afterwards,  if  he  thought  it  desirable,  he  appears  de- 
liberately to  have  made  a  study  of 
the  sky  in  colour,  as  he  remembered  <v 
it ;  but  he  never  tried  to  pursue  at 
the  instant  the  changes  of  coloured 
clouds.  h 

The  leaf  235  is  a  note  of  changes 
of  effect  at  sunrise,  and  means  as 
follows  (see  the  figure  at  the  side     c  O 

of  this  page).^ 

a.  When  the  sun  was  only  half 
out   of  the   sea,   the    horizon    ap-    j, 
peared  shaqply  traced  across  its  disk ; 
vapour  slightly  obscuring  its  light  at  ^^ 
the  lower  part                                         i  \^ 

b.  When  the  sun  had  risen  so 
as  to  show  three-quarters  of  its  dia-  _ 
meter,  its  li^t  was  so  great  as  to  ^^ 
conceal  the  sea  horizcm,  ccmsuming  it  away,  as  it  were,  in  a 
reversed  cone  of  light 

c.  When  on  the  point  of  detaching  itself  from  the  hori- 
zon, the  sun  still  consumed  away  the  line  of  the  sea,  where 
it  touched  it 

1  [This  leaf  \m  engraved  aocuratelj  in  Modem  PanUen,  toL  v.  pt.  Tiii.  ch.  ir.  §  7> 
MB  an  example  of  sketch-memoranda  of  facts.  **  When  the  sketch  is  made  merelj  as 
a  memorandum,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  little^  or  what  land  of  drawings  may  be 
soffident  for  the  purpose.  It  is  of  course  likelj  to  be  hasty  from  its  very  nature^ 
and  unless  the  exact  purpose  be  understood,  it  may  be  as  unintelligible  as  a  piece 
of  shorthand  writing.  For  instance,  in  the  comer  of  a  sheet  of  sketches  maae  at 
sea,  among  those  of  Turner,  at  the  National  Gallery,  occurs  this  one.  ...  I  suppose 
most  persons  would  not  see  much  use  in  it.  It  nevertheless  was  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  sketches  made  in  Turner's  life,  fixing  for  ever  in  his  mind  certain 
fiuts  respecting  the  sunrise  from  a  clear  sea-horixon.  Having  mjrself  watched  such 
sunrise  occasionally,  I  perceive  this  dcetch  to  mean  as  follows : — Piere  follows  an 
explanation  similar  to  taat  given  in  l^e  text  above.]  This  memorandum  is  for  its 
purpose  entirely  perfect  and  e£Bcient,  though  the  sun  is  not  drawn  careftdly  round, 
out  with  a  dash  dP  the  pencil ;  but  there  is  no  afiected  or  desired  sli|HitnesB.  Could 
it  have  been  drawn  round  as  instantaneously,  it  would  have  been.  The  purpose  is 
throughout  determined ;  there  is  no  scrawling,  as  in  vulgar  sketching."] 
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d.  Having  fairly  detached  itself  by  a  distance  <^  about 
a  quarter  of  its  diameter  from  the  horizon,  the  sea-line  (h) 
again  appeared;  but  the  risen  orb  seemed  at  first  flattened 
by  refraction  into  an  oval. 

e.  Having  risen  a  distance  equal  to  its  own  diameter 
above  the  sea  line  h^  the  orb  appeared  round. 

The  leaves  23A  and  236  are  examples  of  the  sketches  of 
coast  and  shipping  made  throughout  tiie  volume  from  which 
these  leaves  are  taken.  The  whole  coast  line,  from  the 
Thames  mouth  to  Edinburgh,  is  thus  drawn  in  successive 
portions  as  it  showed  itself,  and  similarly  all  the  way  back, 
its  aspect  of  course  changing  with  the  accidental  variations 
of  distance  between  the  vessel  and  the  land.  Every  group 
of  ships  and  of  clouds  that  was  the  least  interesting  or 
available,  is  noted  in  like  manner.    [N.  6.,  488.] 

118.' 

Ten  Leaves  from  a  Book  of  Sketches  on  the  Rhine 
AND  Meuse.  242  and  243  are  of  Huy;  244y  246 ^  246 y  of 
Dinant,  on  the  Meuse;  the  rest  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
would  recommend  to  all  students  the  repeated  copying  of 
the  beautiful  sketch  of  the  windmill  237 ^ — every  Ime  in  it 
is  precious.    [N.  6?.,  601.] 

114.' 

Six  leaves  from  a  sketch-book  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

247.  Junction  of  the  Rhone  and  Aeve. 

248.  Studies  of  Boats. 

249.  Lausanne  from  the  North.' 
260.  Lausanne  from  the  East. 

1  [237-241  in  the  upper  row ;  242-246  in  the  lower.] 

>  [247,  248  in  the  upper  row  ;  248^  250  in  the  middle  row ;  261,  262  in  the  lower.] 
*  [This  sketchy  AgMn>  >•  Aosimiled  in  Modem  Paintert,  veL  v.  (pt  viii.  ch.  iv. 
Fig.  d8),  where  (§§  8-16)  it  is  analysed  in  deUiL] 


.^_; 


^   \       I 


X, 


X     - 
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S61.  Geneva  fkom  the  West* 

262. .  Geneta  from  the  West  at  a  greater  distance. 

As  the  forttficatioiis  drawn  in  these  sketches  do  not  now 
exist  (having  been  thrown  down,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  find 
emplo3rment  for  the  watchmakers,  in  a  time  of  slack  trade), 
these  memoranda  of  the  earlier  aspect  of  the  city  are  all  the 
more  valuable ;  as  sketches,  they  are  of  the  noblest  kind,  as 
lovely  in  composition  as  they  are  expressive  in  touch. 

In  the  distance  of  251^  the  Mole  shows  its  summit 
above  the  cloud;  the  Little  Sal^ve  appears  on  the  right;  in 
252^  the  slope  of  the  Voirons  is  seen  on  the  left,  and  part 
of  the  Great  Sal^ve  on  the  right.    [N.  G.,  489.] 

Twelve  leaves  from  a  sketch-book  at  Venice.  All  these 
leaves  have  equally  elaborate  sketches  on  their  other  sides, 
and  the  sketch-book  contains  92  pages.  The  subjects  are  as 
follows : — 

25S.  Sta.  Maria  della  Salute.     (St  Mary's  of  Health.*) 
26J^  The  Custom  House. 
265.  St.  Maek's  Place. 

*  Or  ''  of  healing."  Built  in  thankigiving  for  delivemioe  from  the  plague. 
The  English  public  sometimes  lose  and  sometimes  exaggerate  the  value  of 
the  names  of  foreign  places  and  things,  owing  to  their  foolish  habit  of  not 
habitually  tranakting  them.  A  traTeUer  in  the  Alps  expects  you  to  think 
he  has  done  great  things  when  he  declares  that  he  went  across  a  place 
which  his  guide  called  a  ^'mawoaiu  pas"  but  would  hardly  be  so  self-com- 
placent if  he  would  state  the  &ct  in  the  simpler  and  more  intelligible  terms 
that  hlB  gnkle  called  it — a  ''bad  step."  So  also  we  habitually  speak  of 
the  ''  Grand  Canal^"  and  attach  a  somewhat  pompous  idea  to  the  expression, 
merely  because  we  translate  the  Italian  ''//  Canal  Grande"  hy  the  English 
phrase  nearest  it  in  sound,  though  quite  different  in  sense.  The  Venetians 
called  it  simply  what  it  was,  ''The  Great  Cliannel/'  and  we  should  try  to 
get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  of  it  in  the  same  way,  though  I  retain  the 
usual  phrase  for  convenience. 

^  [Here  again  the  drawings  are  numbered  consecutively  from  row  to  row.] 
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266.  Casa  Grimani  and  the  Riajlto. 

267.  St.  G£OB43£'s  and  St.  Maby^s  of  Health. 

268.  The  Grand  Canal,  from  Casa  Foscari  to  the 

RiALTO. 

269.  RiVA     DEOLI     SCHIAVONI,     WITH     St.     MaRK's     AND 

St.  Zachaby's. 

260.  The  Doge's  Palace  and  Mint. 

261.  The  Fruit  Market. 

262.  The  Coal  Market. 


?.  The  Rialto,  with  the  West  Side  of  the  Grand 
Canal. 

26Ji^  The  Rialto,  with  the  East  Side  of  the  Grand 
Canal.    [N.  G.,  602.] 

116. 

In  the  desks  at  the  windows:^ 

Three  Leaves  exemplifying  the  Character  of  his 
Note-Books. 

The  book  from  which  266  and  266  are  taken  contains 
270  leaves,  all  drawn  on  both  sides;  but  there  are  only 
about  ninety  as  full  of  subject  as  these  examples.  These 
leaves  measure  four  and  a  half  inches  by  three;  one  of 
them  contains  seven  subjects  on  one  side,  and  four  on  the 
reverse;  and  the  other  has  ten  subjects  on  one  side,  and 
five  on  the  reverse.  Taking  the  lowest  average  of  ten  sub- 
jects for  each  leaf  there  are,  therefore,  at  least  900  subjects 
in  the  third  part  of  the  book.  Turn  the  frame  first  so 
that  it  may  lie  towards  your  right  hand  in  the  depression 
of  the  desk ;  then  read  the  leaves  as  above. 

266  has  seven  subjects  from  Andemach  on  the  Rhine, 
showing  stormy  sunsete  and  drifts  of  cloud,  all  completely 

^  [Now  (1904)  in  an  inner  room  at  the  National  Gallerr,  which  is  opened  to  risitora 
at  special  request     So  also  with  Frames  117,  118,  and  119.] 


/'.   ;>/.  -v.-         mW^ 
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designed ;  the  best,  that  on  the  left  in  the  second  row  from 
the  bottom,  only,  measures  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
by  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  height. 

The  leaf  266  has  also  Rhine  subjects. 

267  shows  a  most  interesting  outline  sketch  near  the 
Borromean  Islands  on  Lago  Maggiore.  The  effects,  names 
of  towns,  etc.,  are  written  on  it :  thus  (in  the  sky),  "  Light," 
"  Blue  clouds,"  "  Rays,"  "  Cloudy,  yet  none  below  the  moun- 
tains," "Gueriano"?  on  left,  "Laveno"  on  right  (names  of 
villages).  (On  the  lake):  "Sea  green  with  dark  waves." 
"Boats  have  the  (hieroglyphic  for  awning)  over  the  edge, 
close  seat  behind  for  the  tiUer,  which  is  changed,  the  Mag- 
giore one  had  the  tiUer  (another  hieroglyphic),  the  steersman 
sat  on  the  spare  oar." 

Observe  in  the  hieroglyphic  for  the  awning  Turner's  in- 
tensity of  habitual  accuracy,  in  marking  by  the  two  dots 
a,  6,  the  thicker  timbers,  at  the  sides  of  the  boat        /-\ 
in  which  the  bent  laths  which  carry  the  awning     /     \ 
are  inserted.     This  side  of  the  leaf  contains  foiu*  * 

subjects,  its  reverse  four  slighter   ones.      He   has  ^'^ 

written  the  words  "Rosa,"  "Grothard,"  over,  what  he  sup- 
X>osed  to  be,  the  respective  mountains:  neither  of  them  is 
however  visible  from  this  part  of  Lago  Maggiore;  he  has 
mistaken  lower  peaks  for  them.    [iV.  G.,  608.] 


117. 
In  the  same  desk: 

S68^  869.   Two   Leaves   of  a  Note-Book  filled  at 
Naples.    [N.  G.,  604.] 

118. 
In  the  other  desk: 

270.  Studies  from  Claude  and  in  France. 

Lay  the  frame  to  the  right  hand. 

Then  the  uppermost  subject  is  a  beautiful  little  view 
of  Dieppe.    The  second  from  the  tc^,  a  scene  on  Dieppe 
xm.  n 
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beach,  with  two  fidi-wives  quarrdling;  during  the  course  of 
the  discussion  Mr.  Tumor  has  noted  their  costume,  tiius: 

Fish-wife  on  the  l^  |  Fish-^v^fe  on  the  right 

''W."  (white)  cap.  I  ''W.  (white)  cap." 

"W."  (white)  shoulder  kerchief.  |  ♦  ♦  ♦  (illegible)  "with  red  tparks." 

"G."  (green)  bodice.  !  "White  garters.*' 
"R,"  (red)  gown.  "Eadi,  a  fish-knife." 

"W.  P."  white  petUooat.  ■ 
(To  the  right  of  her  feet)  "  B.  (black)  j 

stockings."  I 

I  do  not  know  where  the  two  lower  subjects  are;  the 
uppermost  has  no  legend  but  "Timber,"  and  the  lowest 
only  "  Old  W.  (woman)  washing  fish."    [N.  G.,  605.] 


110. 
In  the  some  desk: 

S71.  Views  of  Dresden. 

This  leaf  had  to  ^  in  an  upright  frame,  because  one 
of  the  views  on  each  of  its  sides  is  top^-turvy,  and  ean 
only  be  seen  by  looking  at  it  laterally.  The  hehnet-shaped 
fragment  is  a  note  of  the  shape  of.  the  bust  on  a  tomb. 
IN.  G.,  606.] 

120. 

S7S.  The  Arch  of  Titus.  The  original  sketch  for  the 
large  oil  picture  in  the  same  room.^ 

S7S.  The  Akch  of  Titus,  from  the  Side.  From  a 
book  containing  ninety-two  leaves  of  similar  studies,  on  both 
sides  of  the  leaves,  any  one  of  which  he  could,  if  he  had 
chosen,  have  wrought  into  a  picture  like  this  large  one :  the 
details  of  all  the  bas-reliefs  of  all  the  subjects,  %ure  by 
figure,  and  the  letters  of  all  the  inscriptions,  copied  letter  by 
letter  as  he  could  see  them  on  the  moulding  surfaces,  being 

^  [A  r^Bfsnoe  to  the  original  arraagamont  at  Marlborough  House.  Tlia  picture 
—''Forum  Romanum/'  with  the  Arch  of  Titus—is  No.  604  m  the  National  (iallerj 
eolleotton,  but  is  aow  removed  to  ChMter.] 
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put  down  in  compact  masses  of  notation,  filling  another 
ninety-two  leaf  book  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves.  All  this 
work  was  done  as  mere  rest  and  by-play,  while  his  mind 
was  mainly  given  in  the  same  manner  to  such  drawings  as 
101  and  lOSi  whidi  are  also  nothing  more  than  leaves  of  a 
sketch-book,  containing  forty  leaves  of  such  drawings ;  many 
drawn  on  both  sides — ^never  meant  to  be  seen  by  any  one, 
and  merely  done  for  their  service. 

These  small  studies — as  weU  as  No.  221^  and  multitudes 
of  similar  ones — are  done  on  very  thin  white  paper,  rubbed 
over  with  charcoal  or  black  leadl-r-the  lights  being  taken 
out  with  bread  or  indian  rubber.  They  require  the  greatest 
care  in  handling,  as  a  rough  touch  may  produce  a  new  light 
on  them  of  highly  undesiraUe  brillumcy. 

2.  His  studies  at  Rome  were  certainty  made  more  in- 
toisely  on  account  of  his  early  training  in  architectural  draw- 
ing, md  consequent  affi^ion  for  the  classical  ardiiteokuxe 
he  had  so  profoundly  studied.  In  the  last  room,^  where 
the  Liber  Studiorum  are,  the  frame  No.  83  contains  one 
of  the  diagrams  thrown  together  in  a  huge  portfolio  to  be 
used  (I  believe)  in  his  Academy  lectures.*     It  is  literally 

1  [Agmin  a  reference  to  the  temponuy  exhibition  at  Marlboroii{;h  Hovae.  The 
diamm  referred  to  (N.  G.,  648)  ia  now  pennanently  exhibited  in  the  National  Gallenr.] 

>  [Tomer  waa  Protesor  of  PerapecUve  at  the  Royal  Aeademj  from  1806  to  1887 ; 
bat  he  only  lectored  during  two  or  three  yean^  Raskin  refers  again  to  the  elahomte 
diagrams  prepared  fer  the  lectares  in  Modem  Painten,  toL  t.  pt  iz.  eh.  zii  $  4  ». 
The  lectares  themselTes  are  said  to  have  been  barely  intelligiUe^  from  Totner's 
difficoltr  in  expressing  his  ideas  in  words  (see  Thombary,  pp.  269,  270) ;  but  this 
is  not  the  impraision  one  derives  from  reading  the  reports.  See,  fer  instance,  one 
reported  in  The  Mernmg  Herald  of  January  25, 1816,  thongh  the  rraorter  does  indeed 
criticise  the  Professor's  manner  of  referring  to  his  diagnma.    The  passage^  which 


b  of  intersst  in  coniMxion  with  what  Ruridn  saya  abore,  is  as  follows  :^'' The 
Profeasor,  after  entering  into  an  explansction  of  a  few  of  the  piineipal  mlea  in 
optica,  which  were  of  most  serrice  to  painting,  concluded  his  diseoarse  br  prodooing 
yarious  architectural  drawings,  and  appued  several  of  his  preceding  prindplee  to  them ; 
among  which  was  one  of  Carlton  House,  as  a  specimen  of /Mni^perspective ;  one  of 
the  Admiralty,  aa  an  example  of  pesfnafrMs/peispeetive;  and  a  drawing  of  aome  circular 
rains,  for  the  purpose  of  aemonstrating  ciirmlmMr  aeiMMctive.  Bemre  the  Profeasor 
took  leave  of  the  students  fer  the  evening,  he  wkhea  again  to  impress  upon  thw 
minds,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  knowledge  of  the  science ;  fer  though  the  painter 
(said  he),  who  trusts  only  to  his  eye,  may  not  be  guilty  of  any  ^arin^  error,  yet  he 
must  ever  proceed  with  doubt  and  uncertain^.  If  Mr.  Turner  woala  illusteate  his 
lecture,  by  personally  pointing  out  in  the  drawing  the  part  alluded  to  in  hia  lectoie, 
it  would  probably  prove  more  advantageous  to  the  students  than  the  present  mode  of 
displaying  them."    This  criticism  may  probably  be  explained  by  Turner's  reloetanee 
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intended  for  nothing  more  than  a  diagram ;  *  but  it,  and  all 
the  rest,  are  done  entirely  with  his  own  mighty  hand;  and 
elaborate  attention  is  always  paid  to  the  disposition  of 
shadows  and  (especially)  reflected  lights.  Huge  perspectives 
and  elevations  of  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul's  lie  in  this  port- 
folio side  by  side  with  studies  of  the  reflections  on  glass 
balls  (see  the  frame  No.  121);  and  measured  gleams  of 
moonlight  on  the  pillar  of  Trajan,  with  dispositions  of 
chiaroscuro  cast  by  the  gaoler's  lantern  on  the  passages 
of  Newgate.    [N.  G.,  607.] 

121. 

274*  Studies  of  Light  and  Shade  in  and  on  Hollow 
Glass  Balls:  first  empty,  and  then  half -filled  with  liquid. 
One  ball  is  first,  in  each  case,  drawn  by  itself,  and  then 
two  in  contact,  with  each  other's  reflectioii&     [A^,  G.,  6080 

122. 
j275,  276.  Angry  Swans.     See  No.  69.     [N.  G.,  609.] 


128. 

277-280.  Studies  of  Poultry.  See  Na  69.  [N.  G.y 
440.] 

The   drawings   which   now   foll^Kf  are  of  miscellaneous 

*  This  drawing  was  the  last  added,  complet^g  the  series  of  drawings 
exhibited  in  Marlborough  House^  in  number  dSp,  exclusive  of  Uie  originals  of 
the  Liber  Studiorum. 

to  depart  from  his  written  text  On  one  occasion,  the  lecture  consisted  only  of  the 
following  sentence:  ^'Gentlemen,  I've  been  and  left  mv  lecture  in  the  nackney 
coach."  A  story  told  by  David  Roberts  may  also  be  recalled.  Turner's  health  was 
once  proposed  by  an  Irishman  who  had;  attended  the  lectures  on  perspective,  on 
which  ne  complimented  the  artist  '^  Turner  made  a  short  replv  in  a  jocular  way,  and 
concluded  by  saying,  rather  sarcastically,  that  be  was  glad  this  honourable  gentle- 
man had  profited  so  much  bv  his  lectures  as  thoroughly  to  understand  perspective,  lor 
it  was  more  than  he  did''  (James  Ballantine's  lAfs  of  David  BoberU,  JLA,^  1866, 
p.  238.)]  ^    "^ 
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character,  having  been  chosen  for  addition  to  the  exhibited 
collection,  one  by  one,  in  the  course  of  further  examination 
of  the  unexhibited  drawings. 

124. 

381.  Buckingham  Gate?  (Hungeeford  Bridge).^  An 
early  beginning  of  a  drawing  intended  for  completion,  and 
admirably  illustrative  of  the  painter's  method  of  work  as 
opposed  to  common  water-colour  drawing;  namely,  his  com- 
pleting each  portion  of  the  work  as  it  proceeded  (knowing 
so  precisely  what  he  had  to  do  that  he  never  troubled 
himself  to  get  rid  of  the  white  paper  round  the  place 
where  he  was  drawing,  as  inferior  workmen  are  so  fond  of 
doing) ;  and  also,  his  getting  all  his  results  as  £En*  as  possible 
by  leaving  the  lights  from  the  beginning;  not  taking  them 
out  afterwards.  It  will  be  found,  with  considerable  surprise 
I  should  think  by  most  of  our  modem  water-colour  painters, 
that  the  ropes  of  the  vessels  are  left  in  light  through  all 
the  various  stages  of  the  work:  not  one  taken  out  after- 
wards.    [N.  G.,  441.] 

125. 

28S.  Source  of  the  Arveron.  Also  the  beginning  of 
a  drawing  intended  for  completion:  it  is  of  the  same  date 
as  the  sketches.  Bemarkable  for  the  wash  of  grey  over 
the  whole  surface,  leaving  the  glacier  only  in  light,  before 
the  upper  colours  are  added.    [A^.  G.,  610.] 


126. 

S8S.  Study  for  the  Drawing  of  Grenoble.  Com- 
pare No.  82.  The  same  treatment  of  general  under-tone  is 
exemplified  here,  and  in  the  most  exquisite  way.  [N.  6., 
611.] 

^  [The  water-gate — near  the   former  Hungerford  Bridiro— still   stands^  at  the 
bottom  of  Buckingham  Street,  though  now  embedded  in  the  Embankment  Gardens.] 
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127. 

S84*   Another    study,    or    peiiiaps    an    abandoned    com- 
mencement, of  the  drawing  of  Grenoble.*    [N.  G.,  612.] 


128. 

285.  A  Mountain  Stkeam.  Painted  in  oil,  evidently 
from  nature.  Very  beautiful,  and  of  unusual  character,  his 
finished  studies  from  nature  in  colour  being  rare.*  [iV.  6?., 
561a,  oil  collection.] 

129. 

S86.  Study  of  Masts  and  RioaiNG.  Of  the  middle 
period,  showing  how  the  kind  of  work  of  No.  ^1  was 
earned  on  throughout  his  life.    [AT.  G.,  614.] 


180. 

287.  Boat  in  Heavy  Sea. 

288.  Boat  Swabcped  in  Suef. 

Finished  studies  of  things  remembered.    [N.  G.,  615.] 

181. 

289.  290.  Three  Studies  for  a  Picture  of  a  Smp 
ON  Fire.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  at  first  abandoned, 
and  a  few  years  later  returned  to,  but  differently  and  more 
awfully  treated.  See  the  unfinished  oil  picture  in  the  last 
room  but  one.'    [A^.  6r.,  616.] 

^  [For  aoother  note  on  these  two  etadiee  of  Grenoble  (N.  G.,  dll,  612)^  iee  below, 
p.  366.1 

<  [Compare  above,  pp.  121,  266.] 

'  [A  reference,  again,  to  the  temporary  exhibition.  The  picture  is  ''A  Fire  at 
Sea,"  No.  658  in  the  National  Gallery ;  for  a  reference  to  it,  see  Modem  PahUen^ 
ToL  r.  pt  viii.  ch.  iv.  §  18.]| 
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18*. 

S91.  Sui«9£T.  I  do  not  know  the  town:  there  is  a 
cemetery  in  the  foreground.    Very  fine* 

892.  Twilight.    One  of  the  Petworth  drawings.    [N.  G., 

442.]' 

188. 

89S.  Town  on  the  Loire  (I  believe  Saumur). 

29^.   HUY,  ON  THE  MeUSE,  FROM  ABOVE  THE  ChItEAU. 
296.   DiNANT,  ON  THE  MeUSE. 

The  two  last  magnificent  in  thought,  and  all  three  in 
execution.    [N.  G.,  617.] 

134. 

296.  Orleans:  the  Theatre  and  Cathedral. 

297.  Nantes:  Promenade  near  the  Chateau. 

These  are  both  variations  of  subjects  designed  for  the 
"  Rivers  of  France,"*  and  engraved  in  that  series.*  They  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  studies  for  them,  but  as  examples 
of  Turner's  way  of  turning  a  subject  this  way  and  that  in 
his  mind.  He  makes  a  sketch  of  Orleans  Cathedral  from  a 
given  comer  of  a  street,  and  at  a  given  hour  of  the  after- 
noon. A  year  or  two  afterwards,  perhaps,  he  looks  at  the 
sketch,  and  thinks  he  would  like  to  \xj  it  about  twenty 
yards  more  to  the  left,  and  half-an-hour  later,  or  an  hour 
earlier;  in  which  cases  he  is  nearly  sure  to  put  in  the  same 
figures  in  some  different  position.'  This  study  of  Orleans 
is  about  an  hour  earlier  in  the  afternoon  than  the  engraved 
one,  and  a  hundred  yards  further  down  the  street.     It  is 

^  [The  present  frame  No.  442  includee  also  the  contents  of  another  frame,  as  de- 
scribed in  this  cataloffoe^  namely^  No.  135.] 

'  [Tho  engraved  drawings  were  given  by  Raskin  to  Oxford :  see  below^.  559.] 
'  [On  this  subject  of  Tamer's  recurrences^  see  Pre-BaphaelUiim  (Vol.  XII.  pp.  379 
seg.) ;  Modtm  PahUer^^  vol  iv.  (VoL  VI.  pp.  42,  43) ;  and  above,  pp.  53,  0a] 
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by  no  means  so  beautiful  as  the  engraved  one;  but  the 
Nantes  is  far  prettier,  being  an  idea  of  a  finer  day.  The 
engraved  drawing  is  of  a  bleak  grey  afternoon,  and  taken 
from  the  end  of  the  walk,  wha*e  the  colossal  statues  be- 
come principal  objects^  and  they  are  not  interesting  ones. 
(N.  G.,  618.] 

185. 

298.  Promenade  at  Nantes. 

299.  Dressing  for  Tea. 

Compare  298  with  297^  and  note  in  the  lower  one  the 
subtle  effects  of  firelight :  don't  miss  the  Cat.     [iV.  Cr.,  442.] 

186. 

500.  Havre  (?). 

501.  Harfleur. 

502.  Caudebec. 

303.  Saumur. 

All  of  highest  quality;  the  second  peculiarly  beautiful^ 
[N.  G.y  448.] 

187. 

304*  Saumur.* 

306.  Mont  Jean. 

306.  Study  for  a  Drawing  of  (Saumur?),  made  for 
the  "  Keepsake.'' • 

All  first-rate.     [N.  G.y  619.] 

188. 

307-310.  Studies  on  the  Loire  and  Meuse. 

310  is  Huy;  the  others  I  am  not  sure  o£    All  are  of 

^  n^6  two  drawings  dOl  and  303  are  now  transposed  in  the  frame.] 
*  [For  a  note  on  this  sketchy  see  Ruskin's  NoteB  on  hit  Drawtngt,  64  b.,  below^ 
p.  530.1 

'  \y  Saomur  "  was  engraved  in  the  Keeptake  for  1831.] 
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exquisite  beauty.  The  effect  of  morning  light  in  50P,  and 
the  tenderness  of  the  few  simple  touches  and  hues  that  pro- 
duce it,  may  be  studied  with  never-ending  gain.     [N.  G., 

444.] 

189. 

Sll.  Study  of  Town  on  Loike.^ 

312.  The  Carbara  Mountains,  from  Sarzana.    [N.  G., 
620.] 

140. 

515.  Vignette  of  Turbot  and  Mullet.    [N.  G.,  445.] 

141. 

SIj^  Vignette  of  Mackerel.^  [JV.  G.^  446.] 

142. 

516.  Swiss  Fortress.*    [N.  G.,  446.] 
SI 6.  Grenoble.    [iV.  C,  447.] 

Two  of  the  best  of  his  last  sketches  on  white  paper. 


148. 

517.  Calm. 

518.  Fresh  Breeze. 

Perfectly  noble  and  masterly  examples  of  his  pen  studies. 
[N.  G.,  621.] 

^  (In  his  MS.  Notes  of  1881  Rnskin  nyi  of  311 :  '^  Grey  oatlinet,  fclorions," 
and  of  312,  ''infinitely  beaatifal/'] 

*  [The  two  drawings  313  and  314  are  now  in  one  frame,  and  are  deseribed  at 
''  Marine  Stady  of  a  Buoy^  Gurnet^  and  Do^-fisli/'  and  ''  Seaside  Studj^  with  Mackerel 
in  the  Foreground." 

'  [Now  described  on  the  frame  as  ''  Drachenfels  ^  on  the  Rhine.  Rusldn^  however^ 
in  his  catalogue  of  1881  retained  his  first  name  for  it] 
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144. 

519.  Carew  Castle* 

520.  Lancaster.    First  sketches  of  the  England  subjects.^ 

Before  passing  to  the  last  of  the  supplementary  series  of 
sketches,  I  should  like  the  reader  to  return  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  the  painter's  early  work,  in  order  so  to  deepen 
the  hnpressicm,  which  is  indeed  the  principal  one,  this  Ex- 
hibition should  leave  upon  his  mind — of  the  primal  and 
continual  necessity  of  point  drawing ; '  that  is  to  say,  work 
with  the  pencil,  chalk,  or  pen,  in  order  to  secure  material 
enough  of  natural  facts,  and  precision  enough  in  touch  with 
colour.  From  first  to  last.  Turner's  chief  distinction  as  a 
manipulator,  from  all  other  landscape  painters,  was  in  this 
perpetual  use  of  the  hard  pencil :  let  us  turn,  therefore,  before 
we  leave  the  rooms,  to  a  group  of  examples  entirely  illus- 
trative of  this  specialty  of  practice. 

The  drawing  of  Carew  Castle,  of  which  the  engraving 
is  placed  above  the  sketch,'  has  always  borne  a  hi^  reputa- 
tion in  the  England  Series:  I  do  not  join  in  this  popular 
estimate  of  it,  but  at  all  events  it  is  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate works  of  his  middle  time;  yet  it  is  founded  entirely 
on  this  severe  pencU  sketch,  made  at  least  thirty  years 
previously;  the  Carew  being  published  in  1884,  while  this 
drawing  cannot  be  much  later  than  1800.    [N.  £r.,  622.] 

145. 

S81.  Caernarvon  Castle.    [N.  C,  448.] 

S22.  Wells  Cathedral.    [N.  G.,  449.] 

Drawings  of  the  same  date  as  S09  (or  very  little  later) 
but  never  realised. 


^  [Carew  Castle  was  in  No.  17  of  England  and  Wakt;  Lancaster,  in  No.  1.] 

*  'See  above,  pp.  242^  246.] 

'  By  some  oversiffht  the  enmving  was  not  shown  ^or  not  shown  at  first),  and- 
is  not  now  in  the  Ga&ery :  see  in  the  Lettert  to  Ward  (reprinted  in  a  later  rolume 
of  this  edition),  the  letter  of  July  9, 1868.] 
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146. 

S23,  S24.  Two  Bridge  Subjects.  Both  manrellously 
beautifoL  The  uppermost^  though  more  hasty,  is  of  the 
best  time.'    [N.  G.,  628.] 

147. 

S£6.  CoLOQKE  Cathed&ajl. 

S£6.  On  the  Rhine. 

Magnificaot  sketches  on  the  spot,  of  his  finest  time. 
IN.  G.,  6«4.] 

148. 

S27-S30.  Sketches  at  and  neae  York.  Of  the 
highest  possible  quality  of  pencU  sketching.  (Middle  time.) 
[N.  G.,  450.] 

149. 

331^34.  Companions  to  the  Foreooino.   [N.  6.,  451.] 

150. 

335.  On  the  Rhine.  A  study  on  brown  paper;  of 
very  late  date.    [N.  G.,  452.] 

151. 

336.  Bellinzona.  Out  of  a  sketch-book  of  very  late 
date.*    [N.  G.,  458.] 

152. 

337.  Fribourg.  (Canton  Fribourg.)  Sketched  cm,  I 
believe,  his  last  Swiss  journey  (1845).    [N.  G.,  454.] 

158. 

338.  Fribourg.  Companion  to  the  foregoing.  [JV.  G., 
455.]    Out  of  a  book  containing  fourteen  sketches  of  this 

^  [The  upper  drawing  is  of  Rirkby  Lonsdmle  Bridft.] 

*  prhis  10  the  drawing  already  deseribed  at  No.  41  in  the  earlier  catalogae :  see 
aboire^  p.  207.] 
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city;  all  more  or  less  elaborate;  and  showing  the  way  in 
which  he  used  the  pencU  and  pen  together,  up  to  the 
latest  hour  of  his  artist's  life.  The  lesson  ought  surely  not 
to  be  lost  upon  us  when  we  consider  that  from  Turner, 
least  of  all  men,  such  indefatigable  delineation  was  to  have 
been  expected;  since  his  own  special  gift  was  that  of  ex- 
pressing mystery,  and  the  obscurities  rather  than  the  de- 
finitions of  form.  If  a  single  title  were  to  be  given,  to 
separate  him  from  others,  it  ought  to  be  "the  painter  of 
clouds":  this  he  was  in  earliest  life;  and  this  he  was,  in 
heart  and  purpose,  even  when  he  was  passing  days  in 
drawing  the  house  roofs  of  Fribouig;  for  the  sketches 
which  at  that  period  he  liked  to  be  asked  to  complete  were 
such  as  those  in  the  hundredth  frame,  of  soft  doud  wreath- 
ing above  the  deep  Swiss  waters. 

All  other  features  of  natural  scenery  had  been  in  some 
sort  rendered  before; — ^mountains  and  trees  by  Titian,  sun 
and  moon  by  .Cuyp  and  Rubens,  air  and  sea  by  Claude. 
But  the  burning  douds  in  their  courses,  and  the  fruil 
vapoiu^s  in  their  changes,  had  never  been  so  much  as 
attempted  by  any  man  before  him.  The  first  words  which 
he  ever  wrote,  as  significative  of  his  aim  in  painting,  were 
Milton's,  beginning  "Ye  mists  and  exhalations."^  And  the 
last  drawing  in  which  there  remained  a  reflection  of  his 
expiring  power,  he  made  in  striving  to  realise,  for  me,  one 
of  these  faint  and  fair  visions  of  the  morning  mist,  fruling 
from  the  Lake  Lucerne.* 

''There  ariseth  a  little  dond  out  of  the  lea,  like  a  man's  hand.*" 
"Por  what  is  your  life?"* 

1  [See  above^  p.  126>  and  below^  p.  406.] 

'  [Compare  No.  100  above^  p.  296.  For  the  realised  dimwinff,  tee  below,  p.  476  n., 
where  Raskin  calls  it  "  a  &int  Luoeme,  with  floating  vapoan.'n 

>  [1  Kings  xviii.  44  and  James  iv.  14  ("  For  what  is  your  h£ef  It  is  eren  a  vapour, 
that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.")  In  ed.  1  the  texts 
were  giren  in  Latin  (see  the  Vulgate):— 

"  Asoendebat  de  mari  nu]>ecula  parvay  quasi  yestigium  hominis." 
^'QusB  eet  enim  tIU  restra?"] 
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MR.    RUSKIN'S   REPORT   ON   THE  TURNER 
DRAWINGS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

The  Drawings  by  Tunier  in  the  possession  of  the  Nation 
may  most  conveniently  be  given  aecomit  of  under  three 
heads: — 

(1)  Drawings  arranged  for  immediate  exhibition,  or  which 

it  is  desirable  so  to  arrange. 

(2)  Drawings  which  can  only  be  exhibited  in  the  evait 

of  the  enlargement  of  the  National  Gallery. 
(8)  Drawings  which  it  is  not  advisable  to  exhibit  with 
the  body  of  the  collection,  but  of  which  a  portion 
might  be  distributed  with  advantage  among  Pro- 
vincial Schools  of  Art 

CLASS  I 

The  number  of  drawings  of  this  class  placed  on  the  walls 
of  Marlborough  House  has  been  already  stated  in  Mr. 
Womum's  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  of  the  British  School* 
I  confine  myself  here  to  an  account  of  those  in  the  National 
Gallery,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
hibited. Four  hundred  of  these  have  been  selected  for 
general  exhibition,  including  all  the  best  and  most  highly 
finished  drawings,'  200  of  ^diich  are  aheady  secured  in  light 
frames  of  holly,  covering  deal,  and  enclosed  in  portable 
mahogany   cases,   in   a  mode  which   I   believe  will  render 

1  [See  ftboYe,  p.  96  n.    The  niunber  was  102  (exdnnve  of  lAber  drftwings).] 

*  fFhe  four  hundred  here  referred  to  are  those  in  the  Cabinets ;  they  fltUfbear  the 

nnmbinB  1-100.    They  included  the  greater  part  of  the  Hundred  which  Rnaidn  first 

arranged  and  described,  pp.  191-226.] 
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them  conveniently  accessible  to  the  public.  The  remwiing 
200  will  be  also  framed,  and  ready  for  exhibition,  before  the 
16th  of  May. 

The  200  already  mounted  and  framed  consist  of  ^ — 

No.  1-25.  Twenty-five  pencU  drawings  of  Alpine  subjects, 
of  great  value. 

No.  26-100.  Seventy-five  coloiired  sketches  on  white 
paper. 

No.  101-120.  Twenty  finished  water-colour  drawings  on 
white  paper,  forming  the  series  known  as  the  "Rivers  of 
England,''  with  a  portion  of  that  known  as  the  ''Ports  of 
England." 

No.  121-156.  Thirty-six  finished  water-colour  drawings 
on  grey  paper,  forming  a  portion  of  the  series  known  as  the 
"Rivers  of  France." 

No.  157-200.  Forty-four  sketches  in  water-colour  on 
grey  paper,  of  great  value,  connected  in  subjects  and  treat- 
ment with  the  series  of  "  Rivers  of  France." 

The  200  drawings  which  will  be  prepared  for  exhibition 
before  the  15th  of  May,  will  include  the  vignettes  illustrative 
of  Rogers's  Poems;  25  studies  of  mountain  scenery  in  Scot- 
land and  Switzerland;  15  large  water-colour  sketches  on 
grey  paper,  chiefly  illustrative  of  Venice;  and  a  selection 
of  most  precious  drawings  from  Nature  at  Rome  and  Naples. 

In  addition  to  these  400  drawings  prepared  for  framing, 
600  of  less  value  have  been  mounted  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  permit  their  being  shown  and  handled  without  injury, 
their  surfaces  being  protected  from  friction  by  raised  mounts, 
which  also  display  the  sketches  to  advantage.  Four  hundred 
more  will  be  similarly  prepared  for  exhibition  before  the 
middle  of  May,  forming  a  series  of  1,000,  to  accompany 
which,  together  with  the  series  in  the  frames,  I  am  preparing 
an  illustrative  catalogue;'  this,  however,  I  cannot  satisfeu^torily 

^  [The  following  namberinir  does  not  coincide  with  that  which  now  ohtainB ;  tee 
Index  II.] 

'  [The  illnstratiye  catalogue  here  promised  was  never  written,  because  the  authorities 
did  not  at  the  time  care  to  frame  or  exhibit  any  of  the  1000  drawings  in  question. 
Ruskin,  however,  identified  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  presumably  furnished  the 
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finish  till  I  have  more  at  leisure  examined  the  remainder  of 
the  drawings  in  the  national  collection ;  but  a  short  catalogue, 
giving  the  subjects  of  the  drawings,  as  fiiur  as  I  have  as- 
certained them,  wiU  be  furnished  this  spring. 

In  order  to  render  this  series  of  1400  drawings  com- 
pletely available  to  the  public,  nothing  more  is  now  necessary 
than  the  appropriatioii  of  a  room  to  them,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  attciidant  to  give  out  the  cases  of  drawiiigs^  as  in 
the  print-room  of  the  British  Museum.  The  observance  of 
such  regulations  of  admission  as  are  adopted  in  the  reading- 
raom  o£  that  estabbshment  will  be  necessary ;  but  no  further 
lestnetiou  ased  be  imposed  on  the  exhibition  of  the  drawings. 

a«tlu>riti«8  with  tiieciitdog:D«  of  sobjectiliere  mentioned  at  b^  From 

the  reeer?e  of  1000  drawings  thus  prepared  br  Rnskin  in  1858,  and  mat  the  pieaae 
deM»ibed  in  the  Mkwrii^  pi^w,  tiie  antheritiet  framed  and  exhibited  240  at  the 
National  Gallery  in  1885  and  1890 ;  lent  260  at  Rnsldn's  request  to  his  Drawing 
8choolstOzlbrainl878(aeebelowyp.560);  and,  at  Tariona  datae  frem  IMOonwasi^ 
pnt  in  flircniatioB  amonf  proTiaeial  falleriei  aix  eoHeetiona,  compriaing  in  all  319 
pieeea.] 


xm. 


CLASS  II 

DRAWINGS  WHICH  CAN  ONLY  BE  EXHIBITED  IN  THE 
EVENT  OF  THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  satisfactory  mode  of  arrange- 
ment  for  the  large  sketches  and  drawings,  about  200  in 
number — many  of  them  very  noble.  They  had  been 
much  crushed  and  otherwise  ill-treated  by  Turner,  and 
were  nearly  all  worm-eaten,  or  more  or  less  decayed.  I 
have,  ther^ore,  had  them  laid  down  on  strong  paper,  and 
they  are  now  all  safe  for  the  present;  but  they  cannot  be 
shown  to  the  public,  even  in  large  portfolios,  without  sus- 
taining in  a  short  time  irreparable  injury.  Supposing  a 
proper  gallery  to  be  built  for  the  exhibition  of  drawings  in 
general,  it  would  be  easy  to  place  these  larger  examples  in 
glazed  panels  on  the  walls,  but  I  can  imagine  no  other 
means  of  showing  them. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  collection,  however,  con- 
sists of  pod^et  note -books,  containing  pencU  sketches  <m 
both  sides  of  every  leat  Owing  to  the  dilapidated  state 
of  the  bindings,  the  pages  in  many  instances  could  not 
be  turned  or  examined  without  injury  to  their  contents. 
When  this  was  the  case,  I  huve  first  numbered  the  pages, 
and  written  on  the  bottom  of  each  leaf  the  number  of 
the  volume  to  which  it  belongs  in  the  schedule.^  I  have 
then  taken  ofi*  the  binding,  carefully  separated  the  leaves, 
placed  each  leaf  in  a  folded  piece  of  smooth  paper,  and 
fastened  the  whole  firmly  between  pasteboards,  thus  secur- 
ing the  drawings  from  all  injury  for  the  present.  Whatever 
number  of  them  it  may  hereafter  be  thought  desirable  to 

^  [With  regard  to  thii  achednle,  see  above,  Introdaction,  p.  xliv.] 

ass 
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exhibit,  may  now  be  mounted,  and  shown  without  difficulty ; 
only  this  final  arrangement  cannot  but  be  a  work  of  time. 
The  mode  of  mounting  adopted,  though  it  conceals  one 
side  of  the  lea^  does  not  injure  the  drawing  so  hidden; 
and  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable,  any  of  the  leaves  may 
be  afterwards  removed  fix>m  the  mounts,  and  attached  1^ 
their  edges  in  the  usual  way;  but  I  thought  that  where 
the  quantity  of  drawings  was  so  large,  the  attainment  of 
ease  and  safety  in  the  handlmg  might  justify,  at  least  for 
the  present,  the  concealment  of  drawings  on  the  reverses  of 
leaves. 

Thirty -six  of  the  note -books,  containing  collectively 
8,182  leaves,  most  of  them  drawn  on  both  sides,  have  been 
thus  divided,  and  all  the  note-books,  267  in  number,  have 
been  examined,  and  their  principal  contents  (in  subject) 
stated  on  their  envelopes  for  convenience  of  reference.  My 
attention  has  been  principally  turned  during  the  present 
season  to  the  pencil  drawings,  because  I  saw  that  these 
were  likely  to  suffer  much  more  injury,  if  left  unprotected, 
than  could,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  happen  to 
the  coloured  ones;  and  many  of  these  pencil  sketches  have 
been  mounted,  not  as  being  specially  interesting,  but  merely 
because  they  had  been  left  by  Turner  in  coi^fiision,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of  chance  injury  at 
once,  so  as  to  leave  free  room  for  other  operations.  A 
large  quantity  of  very  beautiful  studies  of  skies  in  colour, 
b^[innings  of  drawings  in  colour,  early  finished  drawings 
and  studies  in  Indian  ink,  are  put  aside  for  the  present  in 
safe  parcels,  as  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  deal  with  them.^ 
Most  of  these,  being  of  considerable  size,  would  require, 
afi;er  being  mounted,  large  cabinets  to  hold  them,  and  I 
thought  it  best  to  defer  the  planning  of  these  cabinets  until 
some  determination  had  been  arrived  at  respecting  the  new 
Galleries.' 

^  TSee  on  this  lulj^ect^  the  Introdaction^  pp.  zli.-zlv.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  qnestion  then  pending  about  the  removal^  or  enlarge- 
ment,  of  the  National  Gallery :  see  below,  p.  &9.] 


CLASS  III 
DRAWINGS  AVAILAfiLfl  FOB  DISTAIBUTION 

The  remainder  of  the  collection  consists  of  drawings  of 
miscellaneous  character,  firom  which  many  might  be  spared 
with  little  loss  to  the  collection  in  London,  and  great  ad- 
vantage to  students  in  the  Provinces.  Five  or  six  collec- 
tions, each  completely  illustrative  of  Turner's  modes  of 
study,  and  successions  of  practice,  might  easily  be  prqiared 
for  the  Academies  of  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  the  principal 
English  manufacturing  towns.^ 

Among  these  loose  parcels  there  are  also  laige  numbers 
of  sketches  so  slight  or  careless  as  to  possess  hardly  any 
value.  It  is  difficult  at  present  to  determine  the  extent 
of  this  inferior  class,  as  many  drawings  which  at  first  ap- 
pear useless,  will  be  found  to  possess  documentary  interest 
in  connexion  with  others.  Ultimately^  however,  there  will 
certainly  be  a  large  mass  which  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  exhibit  with  the  rest  of  the  collection,  as  their  inferiority 
would  cast  unjust  discredit  on  the  finer  woiks  with  which 
they  were  associated.  I  should  therefore  recommend  them 
to  be  bound  in  volumes,  and  shown  only  on  special  appli- 
cation. They  ought  not  to  be  scatter^  or  parted  witfaw 
t>ecause  they  fc^rm  illustrations,  often  dependent  as  much 
on  their  quantity  as  on  their  style,  of  the  habits  of  life 
and  tones  of  temper,  ai^  too  often,  errors  of  judgment, 
of  the  greatest  lacdscajpe  painter  who  ever  lived.* 

John  Huskin. 

Ulik  M»vh  1858.* 

^  [Ten  yesrt  kter,  u  already  stated,  a  begitititng  was  made  in  the  adoption  of  this 
sngvestion.] 

'  [See>  on  this  subiect,  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xli.] 

'  [In  letters  to  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Raskin  gives  some    further 
particulars ;  in  one  of  these  he  writes  :— 

'^  [F^n%uify  2B,  1858.1-—  ...  To  show  you  a  little  what  kind  of  state  my 
mind  is  in^  I  have  facsimiled  for  you,  as  nearly  as  I  oould,  one  of  the  19,000 


fiU^I  .« •■ 


^ 


A  Page  of  a  Letter  to  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
ON  THE  Turner  Sketches 


p.  324 
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•Iwtchai.     11^  like  inoft  of  theni,  it  not  a  tlcttteh,  but  a  froap  of  tketdiM, 
inide  on  both  Mm  of  tho  loaf  of  the  note-book.    Tbe  tiae  of  the  leaf  is 
indicated  br  the  red  line,~on  the  oppodte  leaf  of  the  note-paper  it  the 
■ketch  on  the  other  tide  of  the  leaf  in  the  original.    The  note4N>oKf  Tarj  in 
contents  from  00  to  90  leaTes :  there  are  aboat  two  hundred  books  of  the 
kind  (900  and  odd,  of  note-books  in  all),  and  each  leaf  has  on  an  average 
this  quantity  of  work,  a  great  many  leaves  being  slighter,  some  blank,  hot  a 
great  many  also  elaborate  in  the  nighest  dome,  some  containing  ten  ex- 
quisite compositions  on  each  side  of  the  lea(  thus  [see  fi^similef^  each  no 
bigger  than  tliis,— and  with  about  that  quanAty  of  work  in  each,  but  every 
touch  of  it  inestimable,  done  with  his  whole  soul  in  it    Generally  the  slighter 
sketdies  are  written  over  everywhere,  as  in  the  example  enclosed,  every 
incident  being  noted  that  was  going  on  at  the  moment  of  the  sketch. 
The  legends  on  one  side,  you  wiU  see,  'Old  wall.  Mill,  Wall,  Road,  linen 
drjring;     Another  subject,  scrawled  throuf^  the  big  one  afterwards,  in- 
scribM,  'Lauenstein  (ey    The  words  under  'Childien  playing  at  a  well' 
I  can't  read.    The  little  thing  in  the  sky  of  the  one  below  is  the  machi- 
colation of  the  tower." 
This  eztrsct  is  here  reprinted  from  the  text  of  the  letter  as  given  in  The  Atkmiie 
MomiUjf^  June  1904»  voL  93,  p.  800.    It  had  previously  appeared,  with  some  diflerences, 
in  a  lAk  qf  the  Drawim§9  .  ,  ,  bjf  Turner  .  .  .  tkawn  in  cammeeHcn  wUh  Mr.  NwrUm'M 
Leetures  an  Turner  and  hU  Wark^  at  the  Parker  Memorial  Hall,  Boitm:  Vmyermtj  Fnm, 
Cambridge,  1874,  p.  11 ;  and  was  thence  r^rinted,  with  the  £usimile  here  reproduced, 
in  Arrow  qftke  (Aaee,  1880,  L  p.  ItS.] 


VI 

LETTERS  TO  THE   PRESS  ON 
THE    EXHIBITION   OF   THE   TURNER 

DRAWINGS 

(1858,  1859,  1876) 


[BiNid§rapkioal  N^U.-^Thmt  letters  iMve  prerkmalj  beeo  rqprinted  in  Arrtw9 
^the  Chace,  1880,  toL  L  pp.  127-150. 

Tbe  ecmelodiiig  portkm  of  the  fint  letter  (§§  7,  B,  9)  wae  eleo  reprinted, 
with  ■ome  eltentioiii,  ae  Appendix  ir.  of  7%$  Tw  Patkt  (1869).  The  altere- 
tioiw  were  m  UX\x0n  :* 

§  1,  line  3,  the  reprint  b^gan  '^  I  must  aak  yon  .  .  .  ,"  the  wmrde  ''  with 
mere  dMdenoe"  beinf  omitted;  fine  5«lfae  woide'eed  to  ene  omieneni,"' 
were  omitted ;  §8,fiiie5,of  Mr.  Kingtley'i  Na  3/' teep.  d96ii.;  Rnakin'f 
footnotet  omitted;  §  9,  liae  1,  lor  <<heve  itriidnd,"  IWe  PM»  reede  ''pot 
in  italics"  ;§  9,  line  18,  ft  footnote  was  added ;  S  9,  leet  line, ''a"  mibetitated 
for  ''an." 

In  this  edition  the  pengraphs  are  nnmhewd  for  eonrenieiiee  of  refor- 
enoe,  and  in  §  7,  fine  16,  "Poem**  is  read  for  ''poems."  In  the  third 
letter  a  misprint  has  been  oorreeted  :  see  p.  345  nJ\ 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  "LUermry  GazdU"^ 
[li58] 

1.  Sib, — I  do  not  think  it  generally  necessary  to  answer 
criticism;  jet  as  yours  is  the  first  sufficient  notice  which 
has  been  takai  of  the  important  coDection  of  sketches  at 
Marlborough  House,  and  as  your  strictures  on  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  for  the  body  of  the  collection,  as  well  as  on 
some  statements  in  my  catedogue,  are  made  with  such  can- 
dour and  good  feeling,  will  you  allow  me  to  offer  (me  or 
two  observations  in  reply  to  them?  The  mode  of  arrange- 
ment to  which  you  r^er  as  determined  on  by  the  trustees 
has  been  adopted,  not  to  discourage  the  study  of  the  draw- 
ings by  the  public,  but  to  put  all  more  completely  at  their 
service.  Drawings  so  small  in  size  and  so  delicate  in  exe- 
cutiooi  cannot  be  seen,  far  less  copied,  when  hung  on  walls. 
As  now  arranged,  they  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  each 
visitor,  or  studait,  as  a  book  is  into  those  of  a  reader;  he 
may  examine  them  in  any  light,  or  in  any  position,  and 
copy  them  at  his  ease.  The  students  who  work  from  draw- 
ings exhibited  on  walls  will»  I  am  sure,  bear  willing  witness 
to  the  greater  convenience  of  the  new  system.  Four  hun- 
dred drawings  are  already  thus  arranged  for  public   use;' 

1  [From  the  LUenry  QumUe^  November  13,  1858,  under  the  title  here  jpvma. 
The  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  a  criticism,  contained  in  the  lAUrary  QoMette 
of  Norember  6,  1858,  on  Rutkin^  fliHefefwi  ^  dm  Tkm^F  IBkmkm  tmd  lhmwm§i 


•eMNM  e#  MMbomtfk  Emm  1SS7^186S  (here  m.  1S7-416).  The  tuhjecta  of  com- 
ekfait  OMide  hj  the  ef^MttU  estBcieiiUT  ^peer  Irom  tUe  leMm*.  Th^  were,  briefly, 
flfst»  the  mode  of  ezhftMon  ef  the  Terner  Diswlngs  prepuaed  \j  Rnakin  in  hia 
eAd^  report  (here  ppw  J1IM24) ;  aad,  aeeeadhr,  twe  allied  hTperbelea  and  one 
'   'm&«eCatakffoeiCael£l 


*  [ie.,  the  Foor  Headred  Dnwfa^  In  Gahineto,  tiieo  (aa  new)  hi  the  National 
Gallery ;  tee  aboTe,  Introdeetlon,  pi  txxw,^^  dhpliaci  sefiee  frees  tiie  389  deacribed 
in  the  Marlboroof  h  Hovae  CaUkif  ei] 
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framed,  and  disposed  in  eighty  portable  boxes,  each  contain- 
ing five  sketches,  so  that  eighty  students  might  at  once  be 
supplied  with  five  drawings  apiece.  The  oU  paintings  at 
Marlborough  House,  comprising  as  they  do  the  most  splendid 
works  which  Turner  ever  produced,  and  the  880  drawings 
exhibited  beside  them,  are  surely  enough  f<n*  the  amusement 
of  loungers, — ^for  do  you  consider  as  anything  better  than 
loungers  those  persons  who  do  not  care  enough  for  the 
Turner  drawings  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  applying  for  a 
ticket  of  admission,  and  entering  their  names  in  a  bode,— 
that  is  to  say,  who  will  not,  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
quiet  study  of  perfect  art,  take,  once  for  all,  as  much 
trouble  as  would  be  necessary  to  register  a  letter,  or  book, 
or  parcel? 

2.  I  entirely  waive  for  the  moment  the  question  of  ex- 
posure to  light.     I  put  the  whole  issue  on  the  ground  of 
greatest  pubUc  convenience.     I   believe  it  to  be   better  for 
the  public  to   have   two    collections  of  Turner's    drawings 
than  one;  nay,  it  seems  to  me  just  the  perfection  of  all 
privilege  to  have  one  gallery  for  quiet,  another  for  disquiet; 
one  into  which  the  curious,  idle,  or  speculative  may  crowd 
on  wet  or  weary  days,   and    another  in  which  people  de- 
sirous of  either  thinking  or  working  seriously  may  always 
find  peace,  light,  and  elbow-room.^    I  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  present  disposition  of  these  drawings  will  be  at  once 
the    most  convenient   and  the   most   just,  even    supposing  . 
that  the  finest  works  of  Turner  would  not  be  injured  by 
constant  exposure.     But  that  they  would  be  so  admits  of 
no  debate.*    It  is  not  on  my  judgment,  nor  on  any  other 
unsupported  opinion,  that  the  trustees    have  acted,  but  in 

^  [In  the  first  draft  this  passage  was  different : — 

''.  .  •  another  for  disquiet—one  where  that  portion  of  the  public  which 
is  simply  curious,  idle,  or  speculative  mmy  crowd  on  wet  or  dirty  dm  wait- 
ing in  steamy  patience  for  passing  showers,  and,  while  they  wai^  picking  op 
in  the  meantime  as  much  amusement  as  they  can  from  Turner's  yermilion  or 
white ;  and  another  gallery  where,  when  they  really  wish  to  have  a  stasdy 
look  at  Turner,  they  may  get  it  in  peace  in  good  Ught,  un-nudged  by  eli>ow 
and  unvexed  by  dust  or  damp.    I  believe,  ther^ore,  .  .  ."] 

'  [See  above,  pp.  83, 188 ;  and  below,  pp.  580-^3.] 
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oonsidention  of  &cts  now  universaUy  admitted  by  persons 
who  have  charge  of  drawings.  You  will  find  that  the 
ofiicers  both  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the  British  Museum  re- 
ftise  to  expose  their  best  drawings  ot  missal-pages  to  light, 
in  consequence  of  ascertained  damage  received  by  such 
drawings  as  have  been  ahready  exposed;  and  amcmg  the 
works  of  Turner  I  am  prepared  to  name  an  example  in 
which,  the  frame  having  protected  a  pcnrtion  while  tibe  rest 
was  exposed,  the  covered  portion  is  still  rich  and  lovely  in 
colours,  while  the  exposed  spaces  are  reduced  in  some  parts 
nearly  to  white  paper,  and  the  colour  in  general  to  a  dull 
brown. 

8.  You  allude  to  the  ccmtrary  chance  that  some  hues 
may  be  injured  by  darkness.  I  believe  that  some  colours 
are  indeed  liable  to  dari^en  in  perpetual  shade,  but  not 
while  occasionally  exposed  to  moderate  light,  as  these  draw- 
ings will  be  in  dafly  use;  nor  is  any  liability  to  injury, 
even  by  perpetual  shade,  as  yet  demonstrable  with  respect 
to  the  Turner  drawings;  on  the  contrary,  those  which  now 
fcmn  the  great  body  of  the  national  collection  were  never 
out  of  Tumei^s  house  until  his  death,  and  were  all  kept 
by  him  in  tight  bundles  or  in  clasped  books;  and  all  the 
drawings  so  kept  are  in  magnificent  preservation,  appear- 
ing as  if  they  had  just  been  executed,  while  every  one  of 
those  which  have  been  in  the  possession  of  purchasers  and 
exposed  in  frames  are  now  faded  in  proportion  to  the  time 
and  degree  of  their  exposure ;  the  lighter  hues  disappearing, 
especially  fit)m  the  skies,  so  as  sometimes  to  leave  hardly 
a  trace  of  the  cloud-forms.  For  instance,  the  great  York- 
shire series  is,  generally  speaking,  merely  the  wreck  of 
what  it  once  was.*  That  water-colours  are  not  injured  by 
darkness  is  also  sufficiently  proved  by  the  exquisite  preser- 
vaticm  of  missal  paintings,  when  the  Ixx^  containing  them 

*  The  cload-fonns  which  hare  disappeared  from  the  drawings  may  he 
seen  in  the  engraving^^ 

^  [See  on  this  subject,  p.  961  ii,  below.] 
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huve  been  littte  mfd.  Obaerrs,  tlmi,  jrout  hifire  umplj  tlus 
^nestiMt  to  put  to  the  pubfie:  ''Will  ymt  hme  your 
Turner  dnwings.  to  look  at  when  you  aie  at  leisuraw  in  a 
eonlortaUe  room,  under  sudi  limitatioos  a&  wiU .  p«esepv» 
thom  to  J0U  for  evtt^  or  ifffl  yon  make  an  n—iiinc  ejH 
bibitioii  c^  them  (^  amuiing;  which  I  doiiby  for  dttUien 
and  muraevy-maicU ;  dry  your  wet  coats  by  theaa^  and  dhdK 
off  the  dust  from  your  feet  yfoa  them«  foy  m  acove  or  two 
^  years»  and  then  and  them  to  the  waeto-papec  roewhant?'' 
That  is  the  sin^e  question;  answer  it»  fur  the  pujkdw^  as 
you  think  best 

4.  Permit  me  to  observe  farther,  that  the  SDGudl  intarcst 
manifested  in  the  existing  Turner  ocdleetion  at  Marlborough 
House  does  not  seem  to  justify  any  frtfther  eflfort  at  ex^ 
hibitioii.     There  are  already  more  paiatings  and  drawing^ 
pkced  in  those  rooms  than  coidd  be  ^cao^med  properly  ia 
years   of  laboun      But   how   plaoed?      Thrust    into   dtA 
coffnecs,  nailed  on  spare  spaces  of  sbuttos^  badu  of  doors^ 
and  tokterii^  dbngatioQa  of  scioens;  hung  with  their  fiuxs 
to  the  Ught^  <N*  with  their  backs  to  the  light*  or  with  their 
sides  to  the  Ught»  so  that  it  ^rakes"  them,  (I  uae  an  excel- 
lent  exfnession  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's,)  throwing  every 
irr^pilarity  of  sur&ce  into  view  as  if  tb^  were  mape  in 
relief  of  hill  eountries;  hung,  in  fine,  in  every  conceivable 
mode  that  can  exhilHt  their  fliults,  w  cosieeal  their  mean- 
ing, or  degrade  their  beauty*    Neither  Mr.  Wormun  nor  I 
are  answerable  for  this;  we  have  both  done  the  best  we 
could  under  the  eircmnstanoes ;  the  puUie  aie  answerabk 
fSor  it,  who  suffer  such  things  without  care  and  without 
remonstvanee.    If  they  want  to  derive  real  advantage  from 
the  treasures  they  possess,  let  them  show  some  regard  far 
them^  and  build,  or  at  least  express  some  deare  to  get 
built,  a  proper  galkry  for  them.    I  see  no  way  at  preseirt 
out  of  the  embarrassments  which  exist  respecting  l^e  dis- 
position of  the  entire  national  collection;  but  the  Turner 
gallery  was  intended  by  Turner  himself  to  be  a  distinct 
one,  and  there  is  no  rea^n  why  a  noble  building  should 
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not  be  wA  once  provided  for  it  Place  tkc  cil  pictarts  iww 
at  Marlboroagli  Home  in  beautiftd  roons,  eadi  in  a  light 
fit  and  sufficient  for  it,  and  all  «n  a  lerd  with  the  e^e; 
range  them  in  ehrondbgical  order;  place  the  sketches  at 
present  exhibited,  also  in  chmnologieal  order,  in  a  lateral 
gallery;  let  illnstratrre  engravii^  and  explanations  be  put 
in  eases  near  them;  fimiah  the  room  richly  and  gracefully, 
aai  the  Louvre  is  furnished,  and  I  do  ncA  think  the  public 
would  any  longer  complain  of  not  having  enouf^  to  amuse 
them  on  iminy  dajrs. 

i.  Tkat  we  oug^  to  do  as  much  for  our  whole  national 
ejection  is  as  certain  as  that  we  shall  not  do  it  for  many 
a  year  to  come,  nor  until  we  have  wasted  twice  as  much 
money  as  would  do  it  noUy  in  vain  experiments  on  a  mean 
se^e.  I  have  no  immediate  hcqie  in  this  matter,  rise  I 
might  pcriiafB  ask  you  to  let  me  occupy  your  colunms  with 
some  rqietxtion,  in  «tber  wmds  <sueh  r^dation  being  ap- 
parcntly  always  needed  in  these  talking  days),  of  ii^at  I 
have  aheeady  stated  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Notes  on  the 
oil-fictmres^  at  Marlborough  House.  But  I  will  only,  befaig 
as  I  say  bopdess  in  the  nuftter,  ask  you  for  room  for  a 
sini^e  sentence: — 

**  If  ever  we  come  to  undentaocl  tbat  the  Amctioii  of  a  picture,  after  all* 
with  respect  to  mankind,  is  not  merely  to  be  bought,  but  to  be  seen,  tt 
will  follow  A»t  a  pictope  whioh  dhmjriw  a  price  deser?«s  a  plaoe ;  and  that 
•11  palaltois  which  are  worth  fceepii^  are  worth,  also,  the  rent  of  so  much 
wau  as  shidl  be  necessary  to  show  them  to  the  best  advanti^^  and  in  the 
least  fiitigufng  way  ftrr  the  spectator. 

^It  wmld  iM  intamliBg  if  we  oonld  dbtein  a  rc^tarn  of  the  sttn  which 
the  Bngttsh  aaftion  pi^  annually  for  park  walk  to  endoie  game,  stable 
walls  to  separate  horses,  and  garden  walls  to  ripen  peaches;  and  if  we 
could  comiiare  this  ascertained  sum  with  what  it  pays  for  walls  to  show  its 
art  <^M>n.'* 

4.  I  ask  you  to  reprint  this,  because  ihe  foot  is  that  i£ 
either  Mr.  Woraum  at  the  National  Gallery,  or  Mr.  Car- 
penter' at  the  BritiA  Museum,  had  as  much  wellrl^;hted 


SaaaboFs^  pp.  176-176.] 
^Sae  abova,  p.  84  a.] 
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wall  at  their  disposal  as  most  gentlemen's  gardenos  have» 
they  could  each  furnish  the  public  with  art  enou^  to  keep 
them  gazing  from  one  year's  end  to  another^s.  Mr.  Car- 
penter has  already  made  a  gallant  effort  with  some  screens 
in  a  dark  room;  but  in  the  National  Gallery,  whatever 
mode  of  exhibition  may  be  determined  upon  for  the  four 
hundred  framed  drawings,  the  great  mass  of  the  Turner 
sketches  (about  fifteen  thousand,  without  counting  mere 
colour  memoranda)  must  lie  packed  in  parcels  in  tin  cases, 
simply  for  want  of  room  to  show  them.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  these  are  quite  sUght,  and  would  be  interesting 
to  none  but  artists.  There  are,  however,  upwards  of  five 
thousand  sketches  in  pencil  outline,*  which  are  just  as 
interesting  as  those  now  exhibited  at  Marlborough  House; 
and  which  might  be  constantly  exhibited,  like  those,  without 
any  harm,  if  there  were  only  walls  to  put  them  on. 

7.  I  have  already  occupied  much  of  your  space.  I  do 
not  say  too  much,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
but^  I  must  with  more  diffidence  ask  you  to  allow  me 
yet  leave  to  reply  to  the  objections  you  make  to  two  state- 
ments and  to  one  omission  in  my  Catalogue,  as  those  ob- 
jections would  otherwise  diminish  its  usefulness.  I  have 
asserted  that  in  a  given  drawing  (named  as  one  of  the  chief 
in  the  series),  Turner's  pencil  did  not  move  over  the  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  without  meaning;^  and  you  charge  this 
expression  with  extravagant  hyperbole.  On  the  ccmtrary,  it 
is  much  within  the  truth,  being  merely  a  mathematically 
accurate  description  of  fairly  good  execution  in  either  draw- 
ing or  engraving.     It  is  only  necessary  to  measure  a  piece 

*  Bj  the  way^  you  really  ought  to  have  given  me  some  credit  for  the 
swivel  frames  in  the  desks  of  Marlborough  House^  which  enable  the  public, 
however  rough-handed,  to  see  the  drawings  on  both  sides  of  the  same  leaf.' 

^  [The  rest  of  this  letter,  with  the  exception  of  §  10,  and  with  some  slight  altera- 
tions, was  reprinted  in  The  Two  Pathe,  Appendix  iv.,  '^  Subtlety  of  Hand."  For  a 
somniary  of  the  alterations,  see  above,  '^  Vans  Leetiones,"  p.  828.] 

>  fSte  above,  under  Frame  No.  101,  p.  297.] 

'  [The  identical  frames,  each  containing  examples  of  the  sketches  in  pendl  outline 
to  which  the  letter  alludea,  may  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
National  Gallery,  now  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Turner  drawings.] 
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of  any  ordinarily  good  work  to  ascertain  this.  Take,  for 
instance,  Finden's  engraving  at  the  180th  page  of  Rogers's 
Poems/  in  which  the  fiice  of  the  figure,  from  the  chin  to 
the  top  of  the  brow,  occupies  just  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  the  space  between  the  upper  lip  and  chin  as  nearly 
as  possible  one-seventeenth  of  an  inch.  The  whole  mouth 
occupies  one-third  of  this  space,  say,  one-fiftieth  of  an 
inch;  and  within  that  space  both  the  lips  and  the  much 
more  difficult  inner  comer  of  the  mouth  are  perfectly  drawn 
and  rounded,  with  quite  successful  and  sufficiently  subtle 
expression.  Any  artist  will  assure  you,  that  in  order  to 
draw  a  mouth  as  well  as  this,  there  must  be  more  than 
twenty  gradations  of  shade  in  the  touches;  that  is  to  say, 
in  this  case,  gradations  changing,  with  meanii^,  within  less 
than  the  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

8.  But  this  is  mere  child's  play  compared  to  the  refine- 
ment of  any  first-rate  mechanical  work,  much  more  of  brush 
or  pencil  drawing  by  a  master's  hand.  In  order  at  once  to 
furnish  you  with  authoritative  evidence  on  this  point,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Kingsley,'  tutor  of  Sidney-Sussex  CoU^fc,  a 
friend  to  whom  I  always  have  recourse  when  I  want  to  be 
precisely  ri^t  in  any  matter;  for  his  great  knowledge  both 
of  mathematics  and  of  natural  science  is  joined,  not  only 
with  singular  powers  of  delicate  experimental  manipulation, 
but  with  a  keen  sensitiveness  to  beauty  in  art.  His  answer, 
in  its  final  statement  respecting  Turner's  work,  is  amazing 
even  to  me;  and  will,  I  should  think,  be  more  so  to  your 
readers.  Observe  the  successions  of  measured  and  tested 
refinement ;  here  is  No.  1 : 

''The  finest  mechanical  work  that  I  know  of  is  that  done  by  Nobert 
in  the  way  of  ruling  lines.  I  have  a  series  of  lines  ruled  by  him  on  glass, 
giving  actual  scales  from  *000024  and  '000016  of  an  inch,  perfectly  correct 
to  these  places  of  decimals;*  and  he  has  executed  others  as  fine  as  *00001S, 
though  I  do  not  know  how  fiur  he  could  repeat  these  last  with  accuracy." 

*  That  is  to  say,  accurate  in  measures  estimated  in  miUumiks  of  inches. 

^  [From  a  vignette  design  by  Stothard  of  a  single  figure^  to  illustrate  the  poem 
''  On  a  Tear  "  (Kogen'  Poems,  London,  1834  ed.)] 

*  [See  above,  p.  1(12;  and  below,  pp.  370  n.,  4SS,  633-^^36.] 
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This  is  No.  1,  of  pracisioiL     Mr.  Kingslcjr  proceedi  to 

No.  S: 

''But  this  is  rude  work  compared  to  the  accuracy  necessaiy  foft  the  ooa- 
stntction  of  the  object-glass  of  a  microscope  such  as  Rosse  turns  out." 

I  Am  sorry  to  omit  the  e:q9laiiatioD  which  follows  of  the 
ten  lenses  composing  sudi  a  glus,  ^each  of  which  nust 
be  exact  in  radius  and  in  snr&ce,  and  all  have  their  axes 
ooincidaQit";  but  it  would  not  be  intelli^faie  without  the 
£tgure  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  so  I  pass  to  Mr.  Kis^ey's 
No.  8: 

''I  am  tolerably  familiar/'  he  proceeds^  ''with  the  actual  grinding  and 
poiiihifig  ef  leases  and  specida,  and  hare  ^^nkkiced  bj  mj  own  iMnds  ■oaaa 
bv  no  meiAs  bad  optical  wdric;  and  I  Live  ecqpfed  ao  small  amount  ^ 
Turner's  work,  and  I  still  look  with  awe  at  the  combined  delicacy  and 
precision  of  his  hand ;  ii  beats  optical  work  out  of  sidU,^  In  optical  WOTk,  as 
in  refined  drawing,  the  hand  goes  beyond  the  egw,^  and  one  has  ta  depend 
upon  the  feel;  and  when  oae  has  onoe  learned  what  a  ddioate  affair  tonrh 
is,  one  gets  a  horror  of  all  coarse  work,  and  is  ready  to  forgive  any 
amonnt  of  ifeeblenesB,  sooner  than  die  boldness  which  is  aJdn  to  impudence. 
In  optics  the  distiMcUoa  Is  cnily  aeoi  what  the  worit  Is  fsit  to  trial; 
but  tuere  too,  as  in  drawing,  it  requires  an  oduc;st^  eye  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence  when  the  work  is  only  moderately  bad;  but  with  ''bold"  work 
aethlng  can  be  seen  but  distrntion  and  fog,  and  I  heartily  wish  the  same 
Msuk  wooU  MWw  tihe  aame  kind  of  hatMdllng  in  dramqg;  bot  hcN;,  ^bm 
boldness  cheats  the  unlearned  by  looking  like  the  precision  of  the  true 
man.  tt  is  very  strange  how  much  better  our  ears  are  than  our  eyes  in 
lUs  eomtiyc  If  an  l^oMOt  man  were  to  be  'boM-  wMi  a  ^rMin,  he 
woold  not  fgA  vamnff  admirers,  though  his  boMmiss  was  tu  below  tfut  «f 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  drawings  one  sees." 

9.  The  wcmis  which  I  Yrnft  itaMcifled  in  the  shore  ex- 
tract are  thoffe  which  were  surpriskig  to  me.    I  knew  that 

*  In  case  any  of  your  readers  should  <mestion  the  use,  in  drawing,  of 
woft  too  fine  fbr  the  touches  to  be  indlTidually,  I  quote  a  senten^nom 
sny  EkmrndM  of  Drammg.^  "  AU  fine  colourii^  Kke  five  drawing,  is  deH- 
cate;  so  delicsfte,  that  If  at  last  you  see  the  colour  you  are  putting  on, 
yon  are  putting  on  too  much.  You  ought  to  feel  a  change  wrought  in 
the  general  tone  by  touches  which  are  Indiridnally  too  pale  to  be  seen/* 

^  [Doubly  emphasised  in  ThB  Two  Pathi^  where  the  words  are  printed  thus : 
"/  4iiU  look  wUh  awe  at  the  eombined  detieapg  amd  preaititti  ef  Vw  kamdi  sx  bbati 

OPTICAL  WORK  OUT  OF  SIGHT."] 

>  [S^  ^9  Elemente  ^Drawing,  Letter  ixL  on  Coloar  and  CssapodtioQ*  g  17a] 
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Turner's  was  as  refined  as  any  optical  work,  but  had  no 
idea  of  its  going  be3rond  it.  Mr.  Kingsley's  word  ''awe,** 
occurring  just  before,  is,  howerer,  as  I  have  often  felt,  pre- 
cisely the  ri^t  one.  When  once  we  b^in  at  all  to  under- 
stand the  work  of  any  truly  great  executor,  such  as  that 
of  any  of  the  three  great  Venetians  (Tintoret,  Titian,  and 
Veronese),  Corr^[gio,  or  Turner,  the  awe  of  it  is  something 
greater  than  can  be  felt  firom  the  most  stupendous  natural 
scenery.  Fc»r  the  creation  of  such  a  system  as  a  high  human 
intelligence,  endowed  with  its  ineffiibly  perfect  instruments 
of  ^e  and  hand,  is  a  fer  more  appaUing  manifestation  of 
Infinite  Power  than  the  making  eiilier  of  seas  or  mountains.^ 

After  this  testimony  to  the  completion  of  Turner's  work, 
I  need  not  at  length  d^end  myself  from  the  charge  of  hjqper- 
bole  in  the  statement  that,  ''as  far  as  I  know,  the  galleries 
of  Europe  may  be  challenged  to  produce  one  sketch'  that 
shall  equal  the  chalk  study  No.  45,'  or  the  feeblest  of  the 
memoranda  in  the  71st  and  following  frames";  which 
memoranda,  however,  it  should  have  been  observed,  are 
stated  at  the  forty-fourth  page  ^  to  be  in  some  respects  ''  the 
grandest  work  in  grey  that  he  did  in  his  life." 

For  I  believe  that,  as  manipulators,  none  but  the  four 
men  whom  I  have  just  named  (the  three  Venetians  and 
Corr^gio)  were  equal  to  Turner;  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
none  of  these  four  men  put  their  full  strength  into  sketches. 
But  whether  they  did  or  not,  my  statement  in  the  Catalogue 
is  limited  by  my  own  knowledge,  and  as  fer  as  I  can  trust 
that  knowledge:  it  is  not  an  enthusiastic  statement,  but  an 
entirely  calm  and  considered  one.  It  may  be  a  mistake, 
but  it  is  not  an  hyperbole. 

1  r€mMre.StoiMt^F(niie9,ToLiL(VoLX.]i.4^^ 

*  [Hie  tbUowing  note  is  lie»  added  to  the  reprint  in  IV  Tw  Paths  :^ 

"  A  tketeh,  obeerre^^-not  a  printed  drawing.  Sketchee  are  ooIt  proper 
sa1»|eets  of  oompariaoo  with  eacn  other  when  thej  contain  about  the  Mme 
quantitj  of  won  :  the  teat  of  their  merit  is  the  qnantitj  of  tmth  told  with 
a  given  number  of  toaehea.  The  assertion  in  the  Catalogoe  which  this  letter 
was  written  to  defend  was  made  respecting  the  sketch  of  Rome,  Na  101."] 
^  [No.  46  was  a  ^'Stodir  of  a  Cotter  **:  see  above,  p.  270,  and,  for  the  remark  upon 
it  cited  in  the  text,  p.  245.  J 

*  [In  this  edition,  p.  28a] 

xin.  Y 
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10.  Lastly,  you  object  that  the  drawings  for  the  Liber 
Studiorum  are  not  included  in  my  Catalogue.  They  are 
not  so,  because  I  did  not  consider  them  as,  in  a  true  sense, 
drawings  at  all; ^  they  are  merely  washes  of  colour  laid 
roughly  to  guide  the  mcBDotint  engraver  in  his  first  process ; 
the  drawing,  propeily  so  called,  was  all  put  in  by  Turner 
when  he  etched  the  (dates,  or  superadded  by  rq>eated  touch- 
ings  on  the  proo£s.  These  brown  ^'guides" — ^for  they  are 
nothing  more — are  entirely  unlike  the  painter's  usual  work, 
and  in  every  way  inferior  to  it ;  so  that  students  wishing 
to  understand  the  composition  of  the  Liber  must  alwajrs 
work  from  the  plates,  and  not  from  these  first  indications 
of  purpose.'  I  have  put  good  impressions  of  two  of  the 
plates  in  the  same  romn,  in  order  to  show  their  superiority ; ' 
and  for  the  rest,  thought  it  useless  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
the  Catalogue  by  naming  subjects  which  have  been  pub- 
lished and  well  known  these  thirty  years.^ 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  you  for  drawing 
attention  to  the  subject  of  this  great  national  collection ; 
and,  again  asking  your  indulgence  for  trespassing  so  for  upon 
your  space,  to  subscribe  myself^ 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

^  [Compare  the  Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Turner  Oil-Pieturea,  above,  pw  06.] 

^  [In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Norton,  written  in  the  same  year  as  this  one  to  the  lAterarff 
QatteUe,  Ruskin  enlarged  on  the  Talue  of  these  plates :  see  ElemenU  ^  Drawimg 
(Vol  XV.).l 

>  \^  above,  pp.  268,  273.1 

«  [The  LUmity  OwtttU  of  Norwaber  20,  1868,  contains  a  reply  to  this  letter, 
but  as  it  did  not  provoke  a  further  letter  from  Ruskin,  it  need  not  be  noticed  hera] 


II 

THE  TURNER  GALLERY  AT  KENSINGTON 
To  ike  Edkor  of  ike  '^Ttmee''^ 

[1859] 

Sir, — At  the  time  of  my  departure  for  the  Continent 
some  months  ago  I  had  heaid  it  was  proposed  to  light  the 
Turner  Gallery,  at  Kensington,  with  gas;  but  I  attached 
no  importance  to  the  rumour,  feeling  assured  that  a  com- 
mission would  be  appointed  on  the  subject,  and  that  its 
decision  would  be  adverse  to  the  mode  of  exhibition  sug- 
gested 

Such  a  commission  has,  I  find,  been  appointed;  and  has, 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  approved  and  omfinned  the 
plan  of  lighting  proposed. 

It  would  be  the  merest  presumption  in  me  to  expect 
weight  to  be  attached  to  raty  opinion  of  mine,  opposed  to 
that  of  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  com- 
mission; but  as  I  was  officially  employed  in  some  of  the 
operations  ccmnected  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Turner 
Gallery  at  Marlborough  House,  and  as  it  might  therefore 
be  supposed  by  the  public  that  I  at  least  concurred  in  re- 
conunending  the  measures  now  taken  for  exhibition  of  the 
Turner  pictures  in  the  evening,  at  Kensington,  I  must  b^ 
your  permission  to  state  in  your  colunms  that  I  take  no 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  lighting  the  pictures  either  of 
Reynolds  or  Turner  with  gas;  that,  on  the  ciHitrary,  my 
experience  would  lead  me  to  apprehend  serious  injury  to 

1  rProm  the  Thm*^  October  21,  1859,  under  the  heeding  ''The  Tamer  Gellery." 
For  the  ezhihition  of  Tomer  drawings  end  pictures  st  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
see  sboye.  Introduction,  p.  zzxvi.  Tlie  exhibition  consisted  of  those  formerly  et 
Msrlborough  House,  and  now  in  the  National  Gallery.] 
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those  pictures  from  such  a  measure;   and  that  it  is  with 
profound  regret  that  I  have  heard  of  its  adoption. 

I  specify  the  pictures  of  Reynolds  and  Turner,  because 
the  combinations  of  colouring  material  employed  by  both 
these  painters  are  various,  and  to  some  extent  unknown ;  and 
also  because  the  body  of  tl\eir  colours  shows  peculiar  liability 
to  crack,  and  to  detach  itself  from  the  canvas.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fitness  of  the  gallery 
at  Kensington,  as  far  as  could  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cimistances,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Turner  pictures  by 
daylight,  as  well  as  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Womum's 
chronological  arrangement  of  them  in  the  three  principal 
rooms. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  RUSKIN. 
Denmark  Hill,  Oct  20. 

P.S. — I  wish  the  writer  of  the  admirable  and  exhaustive 
letter  which  appeared  in  your  columns  of  yesterday  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Scott's  design  for  the  Foreign  Office  would 
allow  me  to  know  his  name/ 

1  [ThiB  refers  to  a  letter  8i«;ned  '^£.  A.  F."  (no  doubt  E.  A.  Freeman)  which 
appeaSred  in  the  Tima  of  October  19^  1859,  advising  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scotf  8  Gothic  design  for  the  Foreign  Office  in  preference  to  any  Classic  design.  The 
writer  entered  at  some  length  into  the  principles  of  Gothic  and  Classic  architecture, 
which  he  briefly  summed  up  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  letter:  '^Gothic,  then,  is 
national ;  it  is  constructiyely  real ;  it  is  equally  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  buildings ; 
it  is  convenient ;  it  is  chea^  In  none  of  these  does  Italian  surpass  it ;  in  most  of 
them  it  is  very  inferior  to  it."  See  Ruskin's  letters  on  the  Oxford  Museum  as  to 
the  adaptabiUty  of  Gothic — included  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.  With  regard 
to  the  cneapness  of  Gothic,  the  correspondent  of  the  Timet  had  pointed  out  that  while 
it  may  be  cheap  and  yet  thoroughly  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  Italian  muti  always  be 
costly.] 


Ill 

TURNER'S  DRAWINGS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '' Dmfy  Tdegraph  "  ^ 
[1876] 

Sir, — I  am  very  heartily  glad  to  see  the  subject  of 
Turner's  drawings  brought  more  definitely  before  the  public 
in  your  remarks  on  the  recent  debate'  in  Parliament.  It 
is  indeed  highly  desirable  that  these  drawings  should  be 
made  more  accessible,  and  I  will  answer  your  reference  to 
me  by  putting  you  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  which  it 
is  needful  that  liie  public  should  know  or  take  into  con- 
sideration respecting  them,  in  either  judging  what  has  beei 
hitherto  done  by  those  entrusted  with  their  care,  or  taking 
measures  for  obtaining  greater  freedom  in  their  use.  Their 
use^  I  say,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing 
them.  This  pleasure,  to  the  general  public,  is  very  small 
indeed.  You  appear  not  to  be  aware  that  three  hundred 
of  the  finest  examples,  including  all  the  originals  of  the 
Liber  Studiorum,  were  framed  by  myself,  especially  for  the 
public,  in  the  year  1858,  and  have  been  exhibited  every 
day,  and  all  day  long,  ever  since  in  London.  But  the 
public  never  stops  a  moment  in  the  room  at  Kensington 
where  they  hang;'  and  the  damp,  filth,  and  gas  (under  the 

^  [From  the  Daily  Telegraphy  Jtilv  5^  1876,  under  the  title  here  given.  1 
*  [Lord  Francii  Hervey  had  (June  90,  1876)  put  a  question  in  tne  House  of 
Commons  to  Lord  Henry  Lennox  (First  Commissioner  of  Worla)  as  to  whether  it 
was  the  hxX  that  many  of  Turner's  drawings  were  at  that  time  stowed  in  the  cellars 
of  the  National  GaUery,  and  had  never  l^n  exhibited.  Tlie  ThUjf  Telegraph  in  a 
short  article  on  the  matter  (July  1,  1876)  appealed  to  Ruddn  for  his  opinion  on 
the  exhibition  of  these  drawings.] 

'  [On  the  absence  of  visitors  to  the  Turner  rooms  then  at  Kensington,  see  also 
^andLmee,%lQil.] 
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former  management  of  that  institution  *)  soiled  their  frames 
and  warped  the  dntwings,  "by  friend  remembered  not."^ 

You  have  been  also  misinformed  in  supposing  that  "for 
some  years  these  aquarelles  were  unreservedly  shown,  BXkd 
in  all  the  fulness  of  daylight.**  Only  the  "Seine"  series 
("Rivers  of  France"),  the  "Rivers  of  England,"  the  "Har- 
bours of  England,"  and  the  Rogers  vignettes  (about  a 
hundred  drawings  in  all),  were  exhibited  in  the  daris:  under- 
room  of  Marlborough  House,  and  a  few  larger  and  smaller 
examples  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  room  of  the  National 
Gallery,  including  "Fort  Bard,"  "Edinburgh,"  and  "Ivy 
Bridge."'  These  drawings  are  all  finished,  most  of  them 
have  been  engraved;  they  were  shown  as  the  choicest  of 
the  collection,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  they 
should  always  be  perfectly  accessible  to  the  public  There 
are  no  other  finished  drawings  in  the  vast  mass  of  the  re- 
maining material  for  exhibition  and  means  of  educaticm. 
But  these  are  all  the  drawings  which  Turner  made  during 
his  lifetime,  in  colour,  chalk,  pencil,  and  ink,  for  his  own 
study  or  delight;  that  is  to  say,  pencil  sketches  to  be 
counted  by  the  thousand  (how  many  thousands  I  cannot 
safely  so  much  as  guess),  and  assuredly  upwards  of  two 
thousand  coloured  studies,  many  of  exquisite  beauty;  and 
all  instructive  as  no  other  water-colour  work  ever  was  before, 
or  has  been  since;  besides  the  ink  and  chalk  studies  for  all 
his  great  Academy  pictures. 

There  are  in  this  accumulation  of  drawings  means  of 
education  in  the  noblest  principles  of  elementary  art  and  in 
the  most  accomplished  science  of  colour  for  every  drawing- 
school  in  England,  were  they  properly  distributed.     Besides 

^    Now,    I    trust,   under   Mr.    Pojrnter  and    Mr.    Spaikes,    undergoing 
thorough  reform.* 

»  [See  A$  You  Like  It,  Act  iL  sc  7  :— 

'' Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
ThT  ning  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  rememherea  not."] 
*  [For  notes  of  these  drawings,  see  the  Catal<«ue  ahove,  pp.  268,  2G7,  S69.] 
>  [Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter,  now  P.R.  A.,  was  then  Director,  and  Mr.  Sparkss  Head- 
Master,  of  the  Art  School  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.] 
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these,  there  are  the  three  hundred  chosen  drawmgs  ahready 
named,  now  at  Kensington,  and  about  two  hundred  more^ 
of  equal  value,  now  m  the  lower  rooms  of  the  National 
Gallery,  whieh  the  Trustees  permitted  me  to  choose  out  of 
the  mass,  and  frame  for  general  service. 

They  are  framed  as  I  fr'ame  exerdse-drawings  at  Oxford, 
to  my  own  schools.  They  are,  when  in  use,  perfectly 
secxu^  frt>m  dust  and  all  other  sources  of  injury;  slide, 
when  done  with,  into  portable  cabinets;  are  never  exposed 
to  light,  but  when  they  are  being  really  looked  at;  and 
can  be  examined  at  his  ease,  measured,  turned  in  whatever 
light  he  likes,  by  every  student  or  amateur  who  takes  the 
smallest  interest  in  them.  But  it  is  necessary,  for  this 
mode  of  exhibition,  that  there  should  be  trustworthy  persons 
m  charge  of  the  drawings,  as  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  there  should  be  attendants  in  observa* 
tion,  as  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  Museum,  that  glasses 
may  not  be  brdcen,  or  drawings  taken  out  of  the  frames. 

Thus  taken  care  of,  and  thus  shown,  the  drawings  may 
be  a  quite  priceless  possession  to  the  people  of  England 
for  the  next  five  c^ituries;  whereas  those  exhibited  in  the 
Manchester  Exhibition  were  virtually  destroyed  in  that 
single  summer.'  There  is  not  one  of  them  but  is  the 
mere  wreck  of  what  it  was.  I  do  not  choose  to  name 
destroyed  drawings  in  the  possession  of  others;  but  I  will 
name  the  vignette  of  the  "Plains  of  Troy**  in  my  own, 
which  had  half  the  sky  baked  out  of  it  in  that  fatal  year, 
and  the  three  drawings  of  ''  Bichmond  "  (Yorkshire), ''  Eggle- 
sUme  Abbey,**  and  ''Langhame  Castle,**'  which  have  had 
by  former  exposure  to  light  their  rose-colours  aitirely  de- 
stroyed, and  half  of  their  blues,  leaving  nothing  safe  but 
the  Iwown. 

^  rUltiinataly  400  dnwings  were  placed  iu  cabinets ;  tee  below,  p.  357.1 
*  ^e  Ark  Treasures  B^bitioii  in  1857,  being  Um  year  in  wbich  the  kekuree 
contained  in  the  I\UUical  Eemwn^  qfAri  were  delivwed.] 

'  [These  drewincs,  which  had  been  included  in  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of 
1857,  were  afterwards  acquired  by  Rnskin :  see  below,  n.  582.  For  a  note  on  ''The 
Plahie  of  Tnnr,^'  see  Rnskin's  i^stet  on  kU  Drawingi  By  Tmmer,  below,  n.  446 ;  for  the 
''Rtchmond''  and  the  ''Egglestone  Abbey,"  also  in  Raskin's  coUeetkHi,  see  below, 
p.  480 ;  for  ''  Langhame/'  p.  441.] 
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I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  rqpeat  my  fcmner  state- 
ments respecting  the  injurious  power  of  l^ht  on  certain 
pigments  rapidly,  and  <m  all  eventually.^  The  respective 
keepers  of  tiie  Print  Rocnn  and  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  are  the  proper  persons  to  be  consulted  mi 
that  matter,  their  experience  being  tkr  larger  than  mine, 
and  over  longer  epochs.  I  will,  however,  myself  undertake 
to  show  from  my  own  collection  a  water-colour  of  the 
eleventh  century  absolutely  as  fresh  as  when  it  was  laid — 
having  been  guarded  from  light;  and  water-colour  burnt  by 
sunlight  into  a  mere  dirty  stain  on  the  paper,  in  a  year, 
with  the  matched  piece  frt>m  which  it  was  cut  beside  it 

The  public  may,  therefore,  at  their  pleasure  treat  their 
Turner  drawings  as  a  large  exhibition  of  fireworks,  see  them 
explode,  clap  their  hands,  and  have  done  with  them ;  or 
they  may  treat  them  as  an  exhaustless  library  of  noble 
learning.  To  this  end,  they  need,  first,  space  and  proper 
light — ^north  light,  as  clear  of  smoke  as  possible,  and  large 
windows;  and  then  proper  attendance — ^that  is  to  say,  weJl- 
paid  librarians  and  servants. 

The  space  will  of  course  be  difficult  to  obtain,  for  while 
the  British  public  of  the  upper  classes  are  always  ready  to 
pay  any  money  whatever  for  space  to  please  their  pride  in 
their  own  dining-rooms  and  ball-rooms,  they  would  not, 
most  of  them,  give  five  shillings  a  year  to  get  a  good 
room  in  the  National  Gallery  to  show  the  national  draw- 
ings in.  As  to  the  room  in  which  it  is  at  present  pro- 
posed to  place  them  m  the  new  building,  they  might  just 
as  well,  for  any  good  that  will  ever  be  got  out  of  them 
there,  be  exhibited  in  a  railway  tunnel' 

And  the  attendants  will  also  be  difficult  to  obtain.  For — 
and  this  is  the  final  &ct  to  which  I  beg  your  notice — ^these 
drawings  now  in  question  were,  as  I  above  stated,  framed 
by  me  in   1868.     They  have  been  perfectly  **  accessible  ** 

1  [Sm  mboye>  pp.  83, 188,  380 ;  aod  below,  pp.  589-5da] 

'  Tie.,  the  first  of  the  present  water-colonr  rooms  st  the  Nfttionsl  Gallery ;  celled 
elsewhere  by  Ruskin  a  ^'  cellar  "  :  see  below,  p.  355.] 
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ever  since,  and  are  so  now,  as  easily  as  any  wares  ^  in  the 
shops  of  Kegent  Street  are  accessible  over  the  counter, 
if  you  have  got  a  shopman  to  hand  them  to  you.  And 
the  British  public  have  been  whining  and  growling  about 
their  exdusicm  from  the  si^t  of  these  drawings  for  the 
last  eighteen  years,  simply  because,  while  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for  any  quantity  of  sentinels  to  stand  in  boxes  about 
town  and  country,  for  any  quantity  of  flunke3rs  to  stand 
on  boards  for  additional  weight  to  carriage  horses,  and  for 
any  quantity  of  footmen  to  pour  out  their  wine  and  chop 
up  their  meat  for  them,  tiiey  would  not  for  all  these 
eighteen  years  pay  so  much  as  a  single  attendant  to  hand 
them  the  Turner  drawings  across  the  National  Gallery 
table;  but  only  what  was  needfril  to  obtain  for  two  days 
in  the  week  the  withdrawal  from  his  other  duties  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  old  servant  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers.' 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

Brantwood,  Jufy  3. 

^  [Misprinted  ^' works"  in  the  Daify  TOegrapk  and  ArrwM  ^f  the  Chace.  Raskin 
corrected  the  error  in  the  following  supplementary  letter  to  the  Teieffrapk  (July  19, 
1876)  :— 

TURNER'S  DRAWINGS 

To  tie  Editor  ^tie  "DaU^  Tehgrt^" 

"  %aL, — In  justice  to  our  liWng  water-c(4oar  artists,  will  you  fitvour  me 
by  printing  tiie  accompanying  letter,  which  I  think  wiU  be  satisfiu^r^  to 
many  of  voor  readers,  on  points  respecting  which  my  own  may  have  given 
some  of  toem  a  fiJse  impression  ?  In  my  former  letter,  permit  me  to  correct 
the  minirint  of  *  works  in  Regwit  Street  for  '  wares.' 

**  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  Mr.  Collingwood  Smith's  knowledge  of 
the  subject  entirely  trustworthy ;  but  when  all  is  conceded,  must  still  repeat 
that  no  water-cokrar  work  of  value  should  ever  be  constantly  exposed  to  light, 
or  even  to  the  air  of  a  crowded  metn^Kilis,  least  <^  all  to  gaslight  or  its  fumes. 

'^  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

.     '^J.  RusKnr. 
''Bbantwood,  CoNisroN,  LAKOisanuB,  Jnijf  16." 

''The  accompanying  letter"  was  one  addressed  to  Ruskin  by  Mr.  Collingwood 
Smith,  and  requesting  him  to  state  in  a  second  letter  that  the  remarks  as  to  the  effect 
of  light  on  the  water^olours  iA  Turner  did  not  extend  to  water-colour  drawings  in 
genml ;  bat  that  the  evanescence  of  the  colours  in  Tumer^s  drawings  was  due  (Mirtly 
to  the  peculiar  vehicles  witii  which  he  painted,  and  partly  to  the  grey  paper  (saturated 
with  iiMigo)  on  which  he  frequently  worked.  Ruskin  comolied  with  this  request  by 
thus  fbrwaraing  for  publication  Mr.  Collingwood  Smith's  letter.] 

>  [The  late  Mr.  Edmund  Pdne,  the  attendant  first  in  charge  of  the  Turner 
drawings.  He  was  for  many  years  the  servant  and  amanuensis  of  Rogers;  see 
P.  W.  Clayden's  lUgen  and  kU  Ckmlemparariee,  voL  iL  pp.  431,  444.] 
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Fini  Baaam  (1881).— The  title-page  is  aa  here  given  on  the  preceding 
page.  Octavo,  pp.  viL  +80.  The  imprint  (at  foot  of  the  reverse  of  the 
titleiMge)  is  **  OaM,  Watson,  and  Vinef  »  Printers,  London  and  Aylesbury." 
The  Prefiioe  (here  pp.  356-356)  occupies  pp.  v.-viL  ;  the  Introductory  Classifi- 
cation (here  pp.  357-369),  pp.  1-4;  Primary  Synopsis  (here  pp.  361-382), 
pp.  6-6;  Catalogue,  pp.  7-51 ;  Terminal  Index,  pp.  53-60.  The  headlines  on 
each  page  correspond  with  these  divisions  of  the  book.  Issued  on  December 
19, 1881,  in  bulF-coloured  paper  wrappers,  with  the  title-page  (enclosed  in  a 
double  ruled  frame)  reproduced  upon  the  front,  with  the  addition  of  the 
woodeut  of  a  roae^  above  the  publisher's  imprint  On  p.  4  of  the  wrapper  is 
this  ''Notice"— ''Mr.  Rutin's  Works  are  published  by  Mr.  George  Allen, 
Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent,  who  wHl  send  priced  lists  oo  applicatioQ." 
Price  Is.    (1000  copies  printed.) 

Special  EdUim  (1882).— Ruskin's  Catalogue  was  intended  for  sale  in  the 
Turner  Water-colours  Rooms  at  the  National  Gallery,  but  the  authorities 
objected  to  the  Prefiice,  which  contained  reflections  on  their  arrangements 
(see  below,  p.  355.)  A  Special  Edition  was  therefore  prepared,  omitting  the 
Preface,  for  sale  in  the  Gallery.  There  were  no  other  alterations,  except 
that  on  the  wrapper  the  words  "(Special  Edition)"  were  added,  and  the 
date  was  changed  to  1882.     (1000  copies  printed.) 

Seetmd  EditiaH  (1890X— A  reprint  of  the  First,  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  differences:  (1)  the  words  "Second  Edition"  are  added  to  the 
title-page  and  wrapper,  and  the  date  became  "1890."  (2)  The  imprint 
reads  "Printed  by  Haaell,  Watson,  A  \'iney,  Ld.,  London  and  Ayles- 
bury." (3)  "One  Shilling"  is  placed  upon  the  wrapper  below  the  rule,  and 
the  "Noiioe"  on  p.  4  is  omitted.  (4)  The  wrappers  are  of  a  grey  colour. 
(250  copies  printed.) 

Second  ieeue  iff  the  Special  EdUUm  (leOOy—ThiB  corresponds  in  all  respects 
with  the  issue  last  described,  except  that  the  Prefim  is  omitted;  and  tiist 
OB  the  wrai^er  the  words  "Special  Edition"  are  inserted  above  the  rose. 
(250  copies  printed.) 


'  Thii  "i%aslli  ittmii  rf  ■sim''  list  ■■mtafsil  on  tbs  tiHii  iii^st  swl  i 
fmr$  Gmmgetm^  and  for  aaany  jtsn  sftsr  iSuwag  limilsrty  UMdoa  many  of  Kiskin'i 
boob  iHuad  for  him  by  Mr.  ADoo.    It  wac  drawn  bv  Roddn  froA  the  pattom  of  Ihe 
Mttiooat  OQ  BottioalU'i  «8prii«'';  iti  UManing,  as  im«1  by  him,  k  axpteiiied  at  tha 
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Third  EdiHan  (1899).— The  title-page  of  thii  edition  it  difierenty  thus  :— 

Catalogue  |  of  the  |  Drawings  and  Sketchea  |  By  |  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
R.A.  I  at  preaent  exhiUted  in  the  |  National  Gallery  |  Rerised,  and 
Cast  into  Progresaive  Gronpa,  with  |  Explanatory  Notee  |  Bj  |  John 
Raskin  |  Third  Edition  |  Revised  and  Enlarged  |  London  |  George 
Allen,  156,  Charing  Cross  Road  |  1899  |  AU  rights  reserved. 

Crown  8yo,  pp.  83  (of  which  the  first  eight  are  numbered  L-riii.).  '^  Prefiiee 
to  the  Edition  of  1881 "  occupies  pp.  T.-vi  On  p.  yii.  is  the  following  ^  list 
of  Illustrations  " : — 

HO.  PAOI 

582.  Gate  of  Garisbrook  Castle 16 

408.  Sketoh  from  Nature  at  Iry  Bridge 16 

406.  KirkstaU  Abbey 18 

604.  Sketches  at  Naples 19 

609.  Swan  Bisinff  from  Water  [AxkgrjBwtiiia]'^ .  .21 

447.  Grenoble 8S 

331.  The  old  DeTil's  Bridge,  Pass  of  St  Gothard 28 

839.  The  Town  [TitoU]  with  its  Cascades,  and  the  Campagoa   .        .         .39 

Introductory  Classification  oocapies  pp.  9-12 ;  Primary  Synopsis,  pp.  13-14 ; 
Catalogue,  pp.  15-63 ;  Terminal  Index,  pp.  64-83.  The  imprint  (at  the  foot 
of  p.  83)  is  '*  Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  London." 
Issued  (in  June  1899)  in  stifiened  green  paper  wrappers,  with  the  following 
tide  (in  a  plain  ruled  frame)  on  the  front :  ^'  Drawings  and  Sketehea  |  By  | 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  |  at  present  exhibited  in  the  |  National  Gallery  j  Cast 
into  Progressiye  Groups,  witii  |  Explanatory  Notes  |  By  |  John  Ruakin  |  New 
Illustrated  Edition  |  London  :  George  Allen  |  Ruskin  House  | ,"  and  the  price 
''  Eightpence  net"  outside  the  frame  at  the  bottom.    (1000  copies  printed.) 

Third  issue  qf  the  Special  Editian  (1899).— Simultaneously  was  issued  an 
edition  for  sale  in  the  National  Gallery,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  one 
last  described,  except  that  the  Pre&ce  waa  omitted ;  and  that  on  the  titie- 
page  ''National  Gallery  Edition"  waa  substituted  for  ''Third  Edition  Re- 
vised and  Illustrated" ;  the  words  "All  rights  reserved"  were  included  in 
brackets ;  and  on  the  cover  instead  of  "  New  Illustrated  Edition  "  were  the 
words  "  New  Illustrated  National  Gallery  Edition."    (2000  copies  printed.) 

In  the  Third  Edition  (both  issues)  the  iUustroHcns  were  printed  from 
half-tone  blocks,  bearing  the  imprint  ^'Swan  Elec.  Engr.  Co."  The  same 
subjects  (except  No.  009,  see  p.  Iviii.)  are  in  the  preaent  edition  illustrated  by 
photogravure. 

The  whole  of  the  contenta  of  this  Catalogue  were  reprinted  (in  a  re- 
arranged form)  in  vol.  L  of  Ruskin  on  Pictures  (1902)  :  see  above,  p.  186. 


VariaHons  in  the  Test  were  caused  in  ed.  3  (both  issues)  by  the  alteration 
of  the  numbering.  In  eds.  1  and  2  Ruskin  adopted  a  double  system  of 
numbering.    On  the  left-hand  sides  of  the  titles  of  the  drawings  were  the 

1  So  printed.     <<8wan  Rising  from  Water  "  was  the  lettering  oa  the  plate ;  *'Aiignr 
Swans  "  18  the  title  on  the  drawing  in  the  Gallery. 
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progrewive  numbers^  1-600,  which  he  propoted  in  aocordmnce  with  his  tog- 
gettod  new  ammgement ;  on  the  right-hand  tidee  were  the  numbers  which 
the  drawings  actually  bear  in  the  National  Gallery,  those  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  **  Kensington  Series "  (see  above,  p.  xzzvL)  being  further 
distinguished  by  the  letter  '^  K."  All  this  was  found  confusing  by  visitors, 
and  accordingly  in  the  1899  editions  the  drawings  were  numbered  (as  in  the 
text  here,  below)  on  the  left-hand  sides  only,  by  the  National  Gallery 
numbers.  This  change  necessitated  the  Ibllowing  omissions  in  ed.  3  of  the 
text<^eds.  Iand2:— 

Group  I.  (p.  362  of  the  present  edition).  At  the  end  of  the  introductory 
note :  ''Tlie  numbers  on  the  right  hand  of  the  page  are  those  by  which  they 
are  indicated  in  the  exirting  arrangement ;  the  letter  K  standing  for  Ken- 
sington, to  prevent  confusion  with  the  numbers  of  those  in  cabinets,  which 
were  always  at  the  National  Gallery." 

No.  407  (e)  (p.  363  here)  eds.  1-2  add  after  '< BatUe  of  Fort  Rock" : 
''now  placed  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Gallery,  K.  41."  This  was  omitted 
in  ed.  3,  as  the  drawing  in  question  (Na  655  in  the  present  arrangement)  is 
in  the  Water-Colour  Room  below. 

Group  II.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  introductory  note  (p.  364  here) 
eds.  1  and  2  read :  ''  Tlie  entire  series  is  contained  in  seventy  frames,  selected, 
as  those  of  the  Scholar's  group  are,  from  the  collection  first  arranged  for 
Kensington;  and  dose  .  .  ." 

Group  III.  At  the  end  of  the  introductory  note  (p.  369  here)  eds.  1  and  2 
add :  "The  reference  numbers  in  the  right-hand  column  are  henceforward  to 
the  cabinet  frames  as  at  present  arranged,  unless  the  prefixed  K  indicate  an 
insertion  of  one  out  of  the  Kensington  Series." 

Group  IX.    In  all  previous  editions  Nos.  204  and  207  were  transposed. 

Temdnal  Index.  Tlie  first  lines  of  the  introductory  note  (p.  388  here) 
read  in  eds.  1  and  2 :  ''  In  the  first  column  are  the  numbers  in  the  existing 
arrangement ;  in  the  second  the  numbers  in  this  Catalogue ;  and  in  the  third 
the  page  in  this  Catalogue.  The  stars  indicate  .  .  ."  In  accordance  with  the 
alteration  already  described,  ed.  3  then  gives  in  the  first  column  the  National 
Gallery  numbers ;  in  the  second  the  peges  of  the  Catalogue.  An  explanatory 
note  was  also  added  in  ed.  3  after  the  ''Introductory  dassification "  (see 
p.  369  n.).  In  this  edition  the  index  is  superseded  by  another  isi  a  fuller 
character  (see  above,  p.  xL). 

For  an  error  in  ed.  3,  see  p.  379  ft.  Also,  in  Group  VH,  last  drawing  but 
one,  ''60"  was  a  misprint  for  "69" ;  so  also  in  the  text  above  the  list 
(p.  372,  last  line).] 
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PREFACE 

That  in  the  largest,  and,  I  suppose,  richest  city  of  the 
worid,  the  most  delicate  and  precious  water-colour  drawings 
which  its  citizens  possess  should  be  kept  in  a  cellar,  under 
its  National  Gallery,  in  which  two-thirds  of  them  are  practi- 
cally invisible,  even  in  the  few  bright  days  which  London 
smoke  leaves  to  summer;  and  in  which  all  are  exposed  to 
irreparable  injury  by  damp  in  winter,  is  a  fact  which  I 
must  leave  the  British  citizen  to  explain:  stating  here  only 
that  neither  Mr.  Burton  nor  Mr.  Eastlake  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  such  arrangement;  but,  essentially,  the  pub- 
lic's scorn  of  all  art  which  does  not  amuse  it;  and,  practi- 
cally, the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  whose  primary 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  works  by  men  who  have  belonged 
to  their  body,  which  may  be  educationally  useful  to  the 
nation,  should  be  rightly  and  sufficiently  exhibited. 

I  have  had  no  heart  myself,  during  recent  illness,  to 
finish  the  catalogue  which,  for  my  own  poor  exoneration 
from  the  shame  of  the  matter,  I  began  last  year.^  But  in 
its  present  form  it  may  be  of  some  use  in  the  coming 
Christmas  holidays,  and  relieve  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Oldham  * 
from  unnecessary  burden. 

The  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  will,  I  trust,  for- 
give my  assumption  that,  some  day  or  other,  they  may 
enable  their  keeper  to  remedy  the  evils  in  the  existing 
arrangement;  if  not  by  displacing  some  of  the  pictures  of 
inferior  interest  in  the  great  galleries,  at  least  by  adding 
above  their  marble  pillars  and  vaulted  ceilings,  such  a  dry 

^  (Bee  above,  Introdaotion,  p.  xxxiz.] 

'  [William  Oldham,  now  and  for  many  jmn  past  the  attendant  In  the  Tamer 
Water-Colour  Rooms  at  the  National  Gallery— ^^  that  good  Oldham/'  Ruskin  calk  him 
(Letten  to  Ward,  U.  72).] 
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and  skylighted  garret  as  any  photographic  establishment, 
opening  a  new  branch,  would  provide  itself  with  in  the 
slack  of  the  season.  Such  a  room  would  be  all  that  could 
be  practically  desired  for  the  Turner  drawings;  and  modem 
English  indolence,  if  assisted  in  the  gratification  of  its 
languid  curiosity  by  a  lift,  would  not,  I  trust,  feel  itself 
aggrieved  by  the  otherwise  salutary  change. 


INTRODUCTORY   CLASSIFICATION 


The  confused  succession  of  the  drawings  at  present  placed 
in  the  water-colour  room  of  the  National  Gallery  was  a 
consequence  of  their  selection  at  different  periods,  by  the 
gradually  extended  permission  of  the  Trustees,  from  the 
mass  of  the  inferior  unexhibited  sdcetches  in  the  possession 
of  the  naticm.  I  think  it  best,  in  this  catalogue,  to  place 
the  whole  series  in  an  c»rder  which  might  conveniently  be- 
come permanent,  should  the  collection  be  eventually  trans- 
fened  to  rooms  with  sufficient  light  to  see  it  by:  and  for 
the  present  the  student  will  find  no  difficulty,  nor  even  a 
delay  of  any  consequence,  in  finding  the  title  of  any  draw- 
ing by  reference  to  the  terminal  index,  in  which,  by  the 
number  in  the  existing  arrangement,  he  is  referred  to  that 
in  the  proposed  one,  followed  in  the  text.^ 

The  collection  as  at  present  seen  condsts  of  four  hundred 
drawings,  in  wooden  sUding  frames,  contained  in  portable 
cabinets;  and  of  about  half  that  niunber  grouped  in  fixed 
frames  originally  intended  for  exhibition  in  the  schools  of 
Kensington,  and  in  which  the  drawings  were  chosen  there- 
fore for  their  instructive  and  exemplary,  more  than  their 
merely  attractive,  qualities.  I  observed,  however,  that  the 
number  of  these  jwrtly  detracted  from  their  utility;  and 
have  now  again  chosen  out  of  them  a  consecutive  and  per^ 
fectly  magistral  group,  of  which  it  may  safely  be  recom- 
moided  that  every  student  of  landscape  art  should  copy 
every  one  in  succession,  as  he  gains  the  power  to  do  so. 

^  [In  the  third  editions  of  this  caUlogne^  ss  already  explained  (pp.  S62-S6S),  the 
propoeed  re-nambering  was  no  longer  "  followed  in  the  text "  ;  but^  by  inadvertonoe, 
the  aboTe  passage  remained  miehai^;ed.] 
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This  first  or  **  Scholar's  group/*  consists  of  sixty-five 
drawings  arranged,  at  present,  in  thirty  fi-ames:  but  even- 
tually, each  of  these  drawings  should  be  separately  j&amed, 
and  placed  where  it  can  be  perfectly  seen  and  easily 
copied. 

The  drawings  originally  exhibited  at  Kensington,  out  of 
which  this  narrower  group  is  now  selected,  were  for  several 
years  the  only  pencil  and  water-colour  drawings  by  Turner 
accessible  to  the  public  in  the  National  collection.  I  there- 
fore included  among  them  many  samples  of  series  which 
were  at  that  time  invisible,  but  to  which,  since  the  entire 
mass  of  drawings  is  now  collected,  it  is  proper  that  the 
drawings  which,  by  their  abstraction,  would  break  the 
unity  of  subjects,  should  be  restored.  I  have,  therefore, 
in  this  catalogue,  placed  in  complete  order  all  the  import- 
ant local  groups  of  sketches  (in  Rome,  Naples,  Savoy, 
etc.),  and  retained  in  the  miscellaneous  firamed  c<^ection 
only  those  which  could  be  spared  without  breaking  the 
sequence  of  the  cabinet  drawings.  And  further,  I  have 
excluded  from  this  framed  collection  some  of  minor  im- 
portance, which  it  seems  to  me  might,  not  only  without 
loss,  but  with  advantage  to  the  concentrated  power  of  the 
London  examples,  be  spared,  on  loan  for  use  in  provincial 
Art  schools. 

The  Kensington  series^  of  framed  groups,  originally 
nimibering  158,  has  by  these  two  processes  of  elimination 
been  reduced  in  the  following  catidogue  to  one  hundred, 
of  which  thirty  form  the  above-described  "  Scholw's  group," 
absolutely  faultless  and  exemplary.  The  remainder,  of  vari- 
ous character  and  excellence  (which,  though  often  of  far 
higher*  reach  than  that  of  the  Scholar  s  group,  is  in  those 
very  highest  examples  not  imafibcted  by  the  master's  pecu- 
liar failings),  I  have  in  the  following  catalogue  caUed  the 
"Student's  group *•;  meaning  that  it  is  presented  to  the 
thoughtful   study  of  the  general   public,  and   of  advanced 

1  [For  ezplaoatioii  of  this  phrase,  see  mboye,  Introduction,  p.  zxxvi.] 
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artists;  but  that  it  is  only  with  discrimination  to  be  copied, 
and  only  with  qualification  to  be  praised.  Whereas,  in  the 
Scholar's  group^  there  is  not  one  example  which  may  not 
in  every  touch  be  copied  with  benefit,  and  in  every  quality, 
without  reserve,  admired. 

After  these  two  series  follow,  in  this  catalogue,  the  four 
hundred  firamed  drawings  in  the  cabinets,  rearranged  and 
completed  by  the  restorations  out  of  the  Kensington  series, 
with  brief  prefatory  explanations  of  the  nature  of  each 
group.  One  or  two  gaps  still  require  filling;  but  there 
being  some  difficulty  in  choosing  examples  fit  for  the  exact 
places,  I  publish  the  list  as  it  stands.  The  present  numbers 
are  given  in  order  in  the  terminal  index. 

For  many  reasons  I  think  it  best  to  make  this  hand- 
catalogue  direct  and  clear,  with  little  comment  on  separate 
drawings.  I  may  possibly  afterwards  issue  a  reprint  of 
former  criticism  <^  the  collection,  with  some  further  practical 
advice  to  scholars. 


{The  numbers  up  to  460  are  in  the  cabinets;  docty  of 
these  are  exhibited  in  the  desks^  and  are  changed  every  three 
months.^) 

1  [This  note  was  inserted  in  the  Third  Editions.] 


PRIMARY   SYNOPSIS 


The  following  general  plan  of  the  new  arrangement  will 
facilitate  reference  in  the  separate  heads  of  it.  The  marginal 
%iires  indicate  the  number  of  £rames  in  each  series. 


-FiBST  HUNDBED 

OBOur 

I.    The  Scholar's  Group 
II.    The  Student's  Group 


80 
70 


100 


Second  Hundred 

III.  Scotland.    Pencil.     (Early) 

IV.  Still  Life.    Colour.     (Mid.  Tune) 
V.     Switzerland.    Colour.     (Early) . 

VI.    Mountains.    Colour.     (Late) 
VII.     Venice.     Colour.     (Late)  . 


15 
6 
10 
50 
20 

100 


Third  Hundred 

VIII.    Savoy.    Pencil     (Early)    . 
IX.    Vignettes  to   Rogers'  Italy. 

Time)     .... 
X.    Rome.      (Mid.  Time) 
XI.    TivoU.      (Mid.  Time) 
XII.    Naples.    (Mid.  Time) 


(Mid 


25 

25 

80 

5 

15 

100 
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COtOVP 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 


FOUKTH   HUNDBED 

Vignettes  to  Rogers'  Poems. 
Rivers  of  England.    (Late) 
Ports  of  England.     (Late) 
Venice.    (Latest) 
Various.     (Latest) 


(Late) 


85 
15 
5 
25 
20 


100 


Fifth  Hundred 

XVIII.     Finest  Colour  on  Grey.     (Late)        .    25 
XIX.     Finest  Colour  on  Grey.     (Latest)     .     25 
XX.     Studies     on     Grey    for    Rivers    of 

France.     (Late)    .                 .        .15 
XXI.    The  Seine 85 


100 


GROUP  I 

(First   Hundred) 
THE  SCHOIJ^R's   group 

It  consists  of  sixty-five  drawings  in  thirty  frames,  originally 
chosen  and  arranged  for  exhibition  at  Kensington,  together 
with  upwards  of  a  hundred  more,  (as  explained  in  the  pre- 
face,) out  of  which  this  narrower  series,  doubly  and  trebly 
sifted,  is  now  recommended  to  the  learner,  for  constant 
examination  and  progressive  practice;  the  most  elementary 
examples  being  first  given.  Their  proper  arrangement  would 
be  on  a  screen  in  perfect  light,  on  a  level  with  the  eye — 
the  three  largest  only  above  the  line  of  the  rest.  When 
several  drawings  are  in  the  same  frame,  they  are  lettered  a,  6, 
c,  etc.,  either  from  left  to  right,  or  from  above  downwards. 

524  a.  Tower  of  St  Mary  Reddiffe,  Bristol. 

6.  Transept  and  Tower,  York  Cathedral. 

c.  Tower  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
448.     Carnarvon  Castle. 
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449.  Wells  Cftthedral. 

402.     Malmesbury  Abbey.      Sketch   torn  nature   for  the  drawing  in  the 
English  series.^ 

554  a.  Study  of  sailing  boat 
6.  Head  of  rowing  boat 

c.  Stem  of  rowing  boat 

555  a,  b.  Sketches  of  boats  in  light  and  shade. 

c  Diagram  of  a  Dutch  boat. 

528.  Study  of  spars  of  merchant  brig. 

531.  Study  of  cottage  roof  in  colour. 

532.  Gate  of  Carisbrook  Castle.     Water-coloured  drawings  half-way  com- 

pleted. 

408  a.  Sketch  from  nature  at    Irj  Bridge,  afterwards  realued  in  the  oil 

picture. 

409  b.  Sketch  of  the  bed  of  a  stream,  on  the  spot,  half  finished. 

407  a.  Sketch  from  nature  of  the  tree  on  the  left  in  ''Oossing  the  Brook." 
b,  c.  Studies  of  animals. 

d.  Sketch  from  nature  at  Ivy  Bridge,  realised  in  the  finished  drawing 

in  this  collection. 

e.  Sketch  from  nature  in  Val  d' Aorta,  amplified  afterwards  into   the 

''BatUe  of  Fort  Bock." 
548.     Doric  columns  and  entablature. 

529.  Part  of  the  portico  of  St  Peter's. 
608.     Glass  balls,  partly  filled  with  water. 

(Study  of  reflection  and  refraction.) 
575.     Four  sketches  on  the  Seine,  for  drawings  in  the  Rivers  of  France. 

On  grey  paper. 
621.    Two  Studies  of  marine.     On  grey. 
421.     Four  sketches  at  Calais.     On  grey. 
423.     Four  sketches  on  the  Seine. 

a.  Marly. 

b.  Near  St  Germain. 

c.  Chlteau  of  La  Belle  Gabrielle. 

d.  Near  St  Germain. 

607.  Two  studies  of  the  Arch  of  Titus,   Rome,  on  white,  stained  grey, 

with  lights  taken  out. 

570.  Two  outline  sketches  of  Cockermouth  Castle. 

569.  Two  outline  sketches  of  park  scenery. 

590.  Rome  from  Monte  Mario.     Finest  pure  pencil. 

592.  Rome  firom  Monte  Mario.     Pencil  outline  with  colour. 

596.  Rome.     The  Coliseum.     Colour,  unfinished. 

559.  Study  of  cutter.    (Charcoal) 

560.  Study  of  pilot  boat    (Sepia.) 

525.     Two  pencil  studies,  Leeds,  and  Bolton  Abbey. 

450.  Four  pencil  sketches  at  and  near  York. 

624.     Two  pencil  sketches,  at  Cologne  and  on  the  Rhine. 

425.     Four  sketches  in  colour  at  Petworth. 

444.     Four  sketches  in  colour  on  the  Loire  and  Mouse. 

^  [Id  No.  6  ofSngkmdond  TToIm.] 
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GROUP  II 

(First  Hundred) 
THE   student's  GROUP 

The  Student's  group  is  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  Turner's 
methods  of  work,  from  his  earliest  to  his  lid:est  time  of 
power.  All  his  essential  characters  as  an  artist  are  shown 
in  it;  his  highest  attainments,  with  his  peculiar  fetults; — 
faults  of  inherent  nature,  that  is  to  say;  as  distinguished 
from  those  which,  after  the  year  1845,  were  signs  merely 
of  disease.  No  work  of  his  declining  time  is  admitted  into 
this  series. 

It  begins  (No.  528)  with  three  examples  of  the  earliest 
efforts  by  him  existing  in  the  National  collection  of  his 
drawings.  Then  follow  examples  of  his  methods  of  study 
with  pencil  and  pen  from  first  to  last:  then,  examples  of 
his  work  similarly  progressive,  in  transparent  colour  on 
white  paper;  and,  finally,  examples  of  his  use  of  body 
colour  on  grey  paper — ^a  method  only  adopted  late  in  life, 
as  one  proper  for  none  but  a  consummate  master. 

The  entire  series  is  contained  in  seventy  frames,  and 
closes  the  first  hundred  of  the  frames  here  permanently 
catalogued. 

5^S,  Three  early  sketches  at  Clifton^  when  he  was  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old.  He  went  on  for  several  years  working  thus  in  pencil 
and  colour;  then  saw  the  necessitv  of  working  in  pencil  outline 
only,  and  never  ceased  that  method  of  work  to  the  close  of  life. 

622  a.  Carew  Castle.     Early  pencil  outline,  after  he  had   determined  his 
method. 
6.  Lancaster^  of  later  date.     Both  drawings  realized  in  the  England 
series. 

403.  KirksUU  Abbey. 

404.  Holy  Island  Cathedral.     Subjects  ^  realized  in  the  Liber  Studiorum. 

553.  Sketch  from  nature  of  the  Liber  subject^  "  Source  of  the  Arveron." 

554.  Sketch  from  nature  for  the  drawing  at  Famley,  ''Mont  Blanc  from 

the  Valley  of  Chamouni." 
564.     Foreground  studies^  laurel,  etc. 

1  [  <.«..  ''KirkstaU  Abbey"  and  ''Holy  Island  Cathedral" ;  the  dimwings  for  the 
Liber  are  Noe.  484  and  481.] 
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41 5.  Studies  of  maiket-ware  at  Rotterdam. 
412.     Study  of  sheep. 

5S6,     Memoranda  of  coast  incidents. 
451.     fetches  at  York. 

416.  )    Two    (  Egremont  subject. 

417.  j  Frames] 

629.     Two  bridge  subjects. 

605.  Studies  from  Claude,  etc. 

602.     Twelve  leaves  from  a  note-book  at  Venice  (all  drawn  as  richly  on 

the  other  sides). 
4S8.     Four  leaves  of  a  note4xx>k  on  journey  to  Scotland  by  sea. 
603  a.  Sketches  at  Andemach. 

b.  Sketches  on  the  Rhine. 

c.  Sketches  on  Lago  Maggiore. 

The  leaves  a  and  b  are  out  of  a  note-book  containing  270  such. 
604.     Sketches  at  Naples. 

606.  At  Dresden. 

566.    Sketches  in  Rouen,  with  engraving  of  finished  drawing  made  from 
one  of  them. 

These  twenty  drawings  (528-566)  are  enough  to  show 
the  method  of  the  artist's  usual  work  from  nature.  He 
never  sketched  in  tinted  shade  btd  at  homey  in  making  studies 
for  pictmres,  or  for  engravers,  as  in  the  series  of  tie  Liber 
Studiorum.  When  he  wanted  light  and  shade  in  painting 
from  nature,  he  always  gave  colour  also,  for  it  was  as  easy 
to  him  to  give  the  depth  of  shade  he  wanted  in  different 
tints,  as  in  one;  and  the  result  was  infinitely  more  com- 
plete and  true.  The  series  of  water-colour  sketches  and 
drawings  which  next  follow,  represent,  therefore,  his  pro- 
gress in  colour  and  chiaroscuro  simultaneously;  and  I  have 
placed  under  the  next  following  numbers,  examples  of  his 
water-colour  work  from  the  beginning  of  its  effective  power 
to  the  end.  But  these  are  not,  as  in  the  Scholar's  group, 
all  equally  exemplary.  The  absolutely  safe  and  right  models 
are  already  given  in  the  Scholar's  group :  here,  there  are  in- 
stances given  of  methods  questionable — or  distinctly  danger- 
ous, as  well  as  of  the  best  Thus  Turner  drew  for  several 
years  almost  exclusively  in  neutral  tint,  as  in  No.  527;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  practice  should  be  en- 
forced as  academical ;  and  again,  the  drawing  of  Folkestone  ^ 

1  [No.  558  ;  see  above^  p.  269.] 
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is  an  instance  of  delicacy  of  work  like  that  of  a  miniature, 
applied  to  a  large  surface;  this  is  certainly  a  practice  liable 
to  lead  to  the  loss  of  simplicity  and  power: — it  is  one  on 
the  whole  to  be  deprecated ;  and  it  gravely  limited  Turner's 
power  of  makmg  large  and  manly  drawings,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  most  desirable  for  public  instruction  that  he 
should  have  done  so. 

The  drawings  of  Edinburgh,  and  Ivy  Bridge,  are  types 
of  his  finest  manner,  unaffected  by  this  weakness  of  minute 
execution.  The  drawings  of  Rochester  and  Dover  show 
his  minutest  execution  rightly  applied,  and  his  consummate 
skill  in  composition. 

527.     View  of  Tivoli.    Neutral  tint  (one  of  multitudes,  which  had  to  be 

done  before  the  great  Tivolis  could  be). 
405.     Ruins  of  the  Savoy  ChapeL     Neutral  tint. 
530.     Earlj  study  of  a  cottage. 
542.     The  Castle  of  Aosta;  in  colour,  with  the  pencil  study  for  it  below: 

one  of  the  series  out  of  which  Group  VIII.  (third  hundred)  was 

chosen. 

609.  Angry  swans. 

565.     Study  of  pigs  and  donkeys. 
568.     Study  of  ducks. 

572.  Study  of  storm-clouds;  with  the  plate  afterwards  engraved  from  it 

by  Turner  himself  beneath. 

573.  Three  Studies  at  sea. 

571.  Study  of  evening  and  night  skies. 

419.  Shields.    Engraved  for  "  Ports  of  England."  1 

420.  Rochester.     Engraved  for  "  Rivers  of  England." 
418.  Dover.    Engraved  for  ''Ports  of  England." 
558.  Folkestone.     Large  drawing  unfinished. 

549.  Edinburgh  horn  the  Calton  Hill.     Finished  drawing. 

556.  Ivy  Bridffe.     Finished  drawing. 

555.  Battle  of  Fort  Rock.     Finished  drawing. 

610.  The  Source  of  the  Arveron.     Unfinished^  hii^. 

611.  Grenoble.     Unfinished^  large. 

612.  Grenoble.  „  „ 

The  two  last  drawings  are  among  tiie  most  exquisite  frag- 
ments existing  of  his  central  manner.  They  are  beginnings 
of  a  favourite  subject,  which  he  seems  to  have  found 
beyond  his  power  on  this  scale,  and  afterwards  finished  on 
a  reduced  one.  They  may  properly  close  the  examples  of 
his    work   in   pure    water-colour.      Two    specimens    of   his 

1  [''  Ports  "  should  be  ''  Rivers  of  England.'"] 
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sketching  in  oil — a  rare  practice  with  him^  —  follow;  and 
then,  a  magnificent  selection  fix>m  the  body-colour  drawings 
of  his  best  time,  which  contain  the  most  wonderful  things 
he  ever  did  in  his  own  special  manner. 

613.  Folly  Bridge  and  Bacon's  Tower  :  Oxford,  1787. 

410.  Torrent  b«L '  One  of  the  studies  made  at  the  date  of  Ivy  Bridge. 

442.  Sunset  and  Twilight:  the  last  at  Petworth. 

426.  Pen  outUne  sketches  fw  the  ''Riven  of  France." 

430.  Tancarville^  and  three  other  French  subjects.  ^ 
429-  Four  French  subjects. 

431.  Rocks  on  the  Meuse,  and  three  other  subjects. 

432.  Luxembourg,  and  three  other  subjects. 

433.  Two  of  Honfleur,  two  unknown. 

434.  Honfleur,  and  three  other  subjects. 

435.  Dijon,  and  three  other  subjects. 
576.  Interiors. 

617.  Saumur,  Huy,  and  Dinant 

620  a.  Town  on  Loire ;  6.  Carrara  mountains. 

442.  Nantes^  and  Dressing  for  Tea. 

443.  Harfleur,  Caudebec^  and  two  others. 
619.  Saumur,  and  two  others. 

61 8.  Orleans  and  Nantes. 

427.  Dinant,  etc 

428.  Havre,  etc 

Henceforward  to  the  close  of  the  Student's  group  are 
placed  examples  of  his  quite  latest  manner:  in  outline, 
more  or  less  fatigued  and  hasty,  though  full  of  detail, — ^in 
colour,  sometimes  extravagant — and  sometimes  gloomy;  but 
every  now  and  then  manifesting  more  than  his  old  power  in 
the  treatment  of  subjects  under  aerial  and  translucent  effect 

454.  Fribourg,  Swiss.     Pen  outline  over  pencil. 

455.  Fribourg,  Swiss.     Pen  outline  over  pendL 

446.  Swiss  Fortress. 

447.  Grenoble. 

436.  Fortress.     Evening  effect. 

437.  Lausanne.    Sunset. 

584.  Fluelen  and  Kussnacbt. 

585.  Lake  of  Annecy,  and  Landeck. 

586.  Venice. 

587.  Venice. 

588.  Lucerne  and  Zuricb. 

589.  Lake  Lucerne.     Morning. 

1  [See  above,  pp.  121,  266.] 


SECOND    HUNDRED 

(Cabinet  Drawings) 

The  second  century  of  the  drawings  as  rearranged,  forms  a 
mixed  group,  containing  both  early  and  late  work,  which  I 
have  thrown  togethw  in  a  cluster,  in  order  to  make  the 
arrangement  of  the  following  three  hundred  drawings  more 
consistent. 

The  first  thirty  drawings  of  this  hundred  are  all  early; 
and  of  consummate  value  and  interest.  The  remaining 
seventy  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  artist's  most  accom- 
plished power;  but  are  for  the  most  part  slight,  and  in- 
tended rather  to  remind  himself  of  what  he  had  seen,  than 
to  convey  any  idea  of  it  to  others.  Although,  as  I  have, 
stated,  they  are  placed  in  this  group  because  otherwise  they 
would  have  int^ered  with  the  ordw  of  more  important 
drawings,  it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the  student  to 
see,  in  close  sequence,  the  best  examples  of  the  artist's 
earliest  and  latest  methods  of  sketching. 

GROUP  III 

{Second  Hundred) 

Fifteen  pencil  drawings  of  Scottish  scenery  made  on  his 
first  tour  in  Scotland,  and  completed  afterwards  in  light 
and  shade,  on  tinted  paper  touched  with  white.  Several 
of  his  best  early  coloured  drawings  were  made  from  these 
studies,  and  are  now  in  the  great  collection  at  Famley. 

They  are  all  remarkable  for  what  artists  call  "breadth" 
of  effect,  (carried  even  to  dulness  in  its  serene  rejection  of 
all  minor  elements  of  the  picturesque, — craggy  chasms, 
broken  waterfalls,  or  rustic  cottages;)  and  for  the  labour 
given  in  careful  pencil  shading,  to  round  the  larger  masses 
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of  mountain,  and  show  the  relation  of  the  clouds  to  them. 
The  mountain  forms  are  always  perfect,  the  clouds  care- 
fully modelled;  when  they  cross  the  mountains  they  do  so 
solidly,  and  there  is  no  permission  of  the  interferences  of 
haze  or  rain*  The  composition  is  always  scientific  in  the 
extreme. 

I  do  not  know  the  localities,  nor  are  they  of  much  con- 
sequence. Their  order  is  therefore  founded,  at  present,  only 
on  the  character  of  subject ;  but  I  have  examined  this  series 
less  carefully  than  any  of  the  others,  and  may  modify  its 
sequence  in  later  editions  of  this  catalogue.  The  grand  in- 
troductory upright  one  is,  I  think,  of  Tummel  bridge,  and 
with  the  one  following,  818,  shows  the  interest  which  the 
artist  felt  from  earliest  to  latest  days  in  all  rustic  architec- 
ture of  pontifical  character. 

The  four  following  subjects,  809-587,  contain  materials 
used  in  the  Liber  composition  called  ''Ben  Arthur";  814 
is  called  at  Famley  "Loch  Fyne."^ 


311.      Scotland.      (Bridge    on    the 

Tummel  ?) 
81S.    Scotland.     Bridges  and  rillage. 

309.  Scotland.     Argyllshire? 

310.  ScoUand.     Argyllshire? 
307.     Scotland.     Arsyllshire? 
5^7.\iii  one /Scotland.    Stady  of  trees. 
537./FrMM  \Scotland.   Study  of  trees. 


306.  Scotland.    Study  of  trees. 

346.  Scotland. 

347.  Scotland. 

348.  Scotland. 

349.  Scotland. 

31S.  Scotland.     Loch  Fyne? 

314.  Scotland.    Loch  Fyne  ? 

308.  Scotland. 


^  [In  the  manuscript  catakgus  of  1880  (tee  p.  zxxix.)  Rotldn  notes  314  as  ''the 
origimd  of  Fawkes'  beauty."  The  following  is  his  note,  from  his  diary  of  1861,  on 
the  Loch  Fyne  at  Famley : — 

''Loch  Fyne.  Small.  Bears  date  1816.  This  drawing  extends  the  nwOr 
and  incipient  period  of  Turner  at  least  to  this  year.  It  is  beautiful  in  feel- 
ing— a  calm  summer  evening  with  light  blue  mists  in  the  hollows  of  the 
hills,  the  water  quite  still,  except  mr  one  flake  of  breese-touched  light 
crossing  the  dark  reflection  of  the  trees,  and  two  or  three  lapping  waves 
moring  softly  to  the  shore :  which  have  been  caused  by  the  last  motion  of 
two  boats,  now  lying  together  still ;  a  fine  square  pieee  of  rock-— the  fo- 
ment, and  a  sharp  stone  seen  under  the  dear  water. 

''The  execution  slight,  in  some  pkuM  very  heavy,  especially  in  the 
water  where  it  reflects  the  dark  trees :  the  most  distant  mountain  peak, 
originaUy  as  flimsy,  and  the  vapour  about  it  as  sudden  and  broken  in 
execnti<m,  as  in  Windus's  Lake  Lucerne,  and  now  all  but  £Mled  ouite  away. 
All  painted  with  indigo  and  siena,  pale  blue,  men  and  gold :  hardly  any 
colour  except  a  fisherman  in  highland  dress  and  some  women  with  vigorous 
red  legs  and  arms.  A  lovely  walk  round  the  shore  behind  a  boat  building, 
and  through  among  some  quiet  trees  to  the  white  gables  of  some  old  abbey 
or  tower."] 
xm.  2  A 
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GROUP  IV 

{Second  Hundred) 
STUDIES  OF  BntDS  AND  FISH 

Placed  immediately  after  the  Scottish  series  in  order  to 
show  the  singularly  various  methods  of  the  Master's  study. 
These  sketches  are,  however,  at  least  ten  years  later  in 
date.  They  are  all  executed  with  a  view  nuunly  to  colour, 
and,  in  colour,  to  its  ultimate  refinements,  as  in  the  grey 
down  of  the  birds  and  the  subdued  iridescences  of  the  fish. 

There  is  no  execution  in  water-colour  comparable  to 
them  for  combined  rapidity,  delicacy,  and  precision — the 
artists  of  the  world  may  be  challenged  to  approach  them: 
and  I  know  of  only  one  piece  of  Turner's  own  to  match 
them-^the  Dove  at  Famley.* 


415.    Ted. 
875.     T«J. 

(Not  yet  placed).* 

87$.     Perch. 

S74.    Troat  and  other  fish. 

GROUP  V 

(Second  Hundred) 

COLOUBED  SKETCHES  IN  SWITZEBLAND 

These  quite  stupendous  memoranda  were  made  on  his 
first  Swiss  journey,  1808/  and  are  at  the  maximum  of  his 
early  power.     Several  of  very  high  quality  were  made  from 

*  I  may  poadbly  afterwards,  with  the  pormitaion  of  the  Trosteea,  be 
able  to  supply  this  gap*  with  a  drawing  of  a  Jay,  given  me  by  Mr.  W. 
Kingsley,  or  with  some  purchased  example, — ^there  being  no  more  than 
these  four  in  the  National  collection. 


See  aboye,  p.  274.] 


More  probably  1802 :  see  above,  p.  261,  and  compare  Vol.  JII«  p.  235  n.] 
'  [This  was  not  done.     For  the  Jay,  see  below,  p.  469.] 


The  OJd  Devil's  Bridge, Pass  of  Sf  Gothard 

V'.uii.    the    rkelch    in    Ihe    Nai.onal     Gallery.   Ho    32  1 
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those  on  the  St.  Gothard:  a  beautiful  one  at  Famley  from 
825 ;  and  the  greatest  of  the  Liber  mountain  subjects,  from 
821,  819,  and  822.^ 

824.  On  the  pus  <^  St  Gothard,  above  Amst^. 

S20.  The  old  road,  pass  of  St.  Gothard. 

821.  The  old  Devil's  Bridge,  pass  of  St  Gothard. 

323.  Bonneville,  Sav<^. 

319.  The  Soarce  of  the  Arveron,  as  it  was  in  1803^ 

325.  The  Mer-de-glaee  of  Chamoani,  looking  op  stream. 

322.  The  Mer-de-glace  of  Chamonni,  looking  down  stream. 

552.  Contamines,  Savoy. 

(Two  subjects   still  wanting  to  this   series  may,  I  be- 
lieve, be  frimished  out  of  the  reserves  in  tin  cases.*) 


GROUP  VI 

{Second  Hundred) 

Fifty  sketches  on  his  later  Continental  journeys,  made 
in  pencil  outline  only  on  the  spot,  and  coloured  from 
memory.*  Of  the  finest  quality  of  pure  Tumerian  art, 
which  is  in  sum,  as  explained  in  my  various  university 
lectures  over  and  over  again,^  the  true  abstraction  of  the 
colour  of  Nature  as  a  distinct  subject  of  study ^  with  only 
so  much  of  light  and  shade  as  may  explain  tibe  condition 
and  place  of  the  colour,  without  tainting  its  purity.  In 
the  modem  French  school,  all  the  colour  is  taken  out  of 
Nature,  and  only  the  mud  lefL     By  Turner,  all  the  mud 

1  [t.e.,  the  ''Swiss  Bridge"  (sea  abov^  p.  96  n.)  ^m  321 ;  the  '' Scarce  cf  the 
Arvercn"  (N.  G.,  No.  879)  from  319;  and  the  ''Mer  de  Oiaoe"  from  322.  In 
the  MS.  notes  cf  1880  (see  p.  zzzix.)  Riiskin  notes  319  as  the  ''original  cf  Fswkes/' 
and  321  as  "curicosly  ImmL''  He  calls  324  "the  great  cne" ;  and  nctes  of  326  that 
Tamer  was  "  trying  to  make  it  Icck  like  sea."] 

>  [Fcr  the  contents  of  these  cases^  see  aboTC,  Intrcducticn,  p.  zli.  Sereral 
drawings  of  the  kind  are  in  the  cases.] 

'  [See  abcTB,  p.  189,  in  the  introdoction  to  the  first  Gatalcgne  of  a  Hmidrsd 
Drawings,  many  M  which  are  included  in  this  group.] 

*  [See,  for  instance,  Ariadne  FhrenHnOy  §  262 ;  but  Tumer^s  pontion  as  a  colcurist 
is  not  so  fully  discussed  in  any  of  Ruskin's  published  University  lectures  as  in 
Modem  PatfUen:  see  the  summary  giyen  by  the  author  in  voL  v.  of  that  work 
(pt  iz.  ch.  xi).] 
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is  taken  out  of  Nature,  and  only  the  colour  left  Tones  of 
chiaroscuro  which  depend  vpon  colour,  are  however  oftoi 
given  in  full  depth  as  in  the  Nos.  45,  42,  97»  and  98. 


7«. 
47. 
78. 
80. 
100. 
81. 
96. 
45. 
42. 
41. 
44. 
50. 
91. 
92. 
9^* 
46. 

49. 

83. 

85. 
284. 
282. 
288. 

79. 
588. 
280. 

588. 


The  Red  Gorge. 

48. 

Fortress. 

The  A116e  Blanche. 

82. 

Fortress. 

The  Via  Mala. 

78. 

River  scene. 

Miner's  Bridge. 

79. 

River  scene. 

Altorf. 

86. 

Rheinfelden,  just  above  Basle, 

Martignj. 

Swiss. 

Mont  Rigi  at  dawn. 

87. 

Rheinfelden. 

Mont  Rigi  at  sunset 
Fort  I'Eduse. 

88. 

Rheinfelden. 

89. 

Rheinfelden. 

Dent  d'Oches,  from  Lausanne. 

90. 

Rheinfelden. 

Lausanne. 

77. 

Fortress. 

Lausanne. 

48. 

Lake     Lucerne,    from    Kuas- 

Lausanne. 

nacht 

Lausanne. 

290. 

Mont     Pilate,     fiom      Kuss- 

Lausanne. 

nacht. 

Vevay. 

589. 

Lake  Lucerne,  from  Brunnen. 

Baden  (Swiss). 
Baden  (Swiss). 
Baden  (Swiss). 

589. 

Lake  Lucerne,  from  Brunnen. 

289. 

Zurich. 

287. 

Zurich. 

Heidelberg. 

288. 

Lucerne. 

Heidelberg. 

285. 

Schaffhausen. 

Heidelberg. 

286. 

Constance. 

Coblentz,  Bridge  of  Boats. 

75. 

SplOgen. 

Coblents,  Bridge  of  Boats. 

94. 

Bellinzona. 

Coblents,     Bridge 

on     the 

99. 

Fluelen. 

Moselle. 

97. 

Aart 

Coblents,     Bridge 

on      the 

98. 

Goldau. 

MoseUe. 

GROU 

P  VII 

(Second  Hundred) 

TWENTY  SKETCHES  IN   VENICE 


Characteristic  of  Tumer*s  entirely  final  manner  when  the 
languor  of  age  made  him  careless,  or  sometimes  reluctant  in 
outline,  while  yet  his  hand  had  lost  none  of  its  subtlety, 
nor  his  eye  of  its  sense  for  colour.  From  the  last  but  one 
(69)  he  painted  the  best  of  his  late  ^Academy  pictures,  now 
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in  the  upper  gallery/  and  58  has  itself  been  carried  forward 
nearly  to  completion. 

51.  The  Approach  to  Venice. 

52.  The  Dacal  Palace  and  Riva. 
5S.    The  Riva  (del  Schiai^ni). 

54.  The  Riva,  from  the  Canal  of  Chioggia. 

55.  Church  of  Salate,  from  the  Riva. 

56.  The  Riva,  looking  west 

57.  The  Riva,  from  £e  outlet  of  the  Canal  of  the  Arsenal. 

58.  The  Canal  of  the  Arsenal. 

59.  Bridge  over  the  Canal  of  the  Arsenal 

60.  San  Giorgio. 

61.  The  Steps  of  the  Salute. 

62.  The  Grand  Canal,  with  the  Salute. 
6S.  The  Casa  GrimanL 

64.  San  Simeon  Piccolo. 

65.  Fishing-Boat 

66.  MoonriM. 

67.  The  Giudecca,  with  Church  of  Redentore. 

68.  Looking  down  the  Giudecca. 

69.  Looking  up  the  Giudecca. 

70.  Farewdl  to  Venice. 

^  [No.  534,  p.  164;  for  another  reference  to  the  sketch,  see  p.  215.] 


THIRD  HUNDRED 

The  third  century  of  drawings  consists  entirely  of  sketches 
or  compositions  made  in  Italy,  or  illustrative  of  Italian 
scenery  and  history.  It  opens  with  a  group  of  pencQ 
sketches  made  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont  in  1808,  showing 
the  artist's  first  impressions  of  the  Italian  Alps.  Then  follow 
the  vignettes  made  to  illustrate  Rogers'  poem  of  Italyy 
many  of  which  were  composed  fix>m  the  preceding  pencil 
sketches;  and  then  follow  fifty  sketches  made  on  his  first 
visit  to  southern  Italy,  divided  into  three  groups,  illustrative 
of  Rome,  Tivoli,  and  Naples. 

GROUP  VIII 

{Third  Hundred) 
TWENTY-FIVE   SKETCHES   IN   SAVOY  AND   PIEDMONT 

With  very  black,  soft  pencil,  on  dark  tinted  paper, 
touched  with  white.  Of  the  highest  value  and  interest. 
Made,  I  believe,  in  1808;^  at  all  events  on  his  first  Con- 
tinental journey:  all  in  complete  chiaroscuro,  and  in  his 
grandest  manner.  They  are  absolutely  true  to  the  places; 
no  exaggeration  is  admitted  anywhere  or  in  any  respect, 
and  the  compositions,  though  in  the  highest  d^[ree  learned^ 
and  exemplary  of  constructive  principles  in  design,  are  ob- 
tained simply  by  selection,  not  iteration,  of  forms, — and  by 
the  introduction  either  of  clouds,  figures,  or  entirely  pro- 
bable light  and  shade. 

All  are  rapid  and  bold ;  some,  slight  and  impetuous ;  but 
they  cannot  be  too  constantly  studied,  or  carefully  copied^ 

^  [See  note  on  p.  370.] 
S74 
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by  landscape  students,  since,  whatever  their  haste,  the 
conception  is  always  entirely  realised;  and  the  subject  disd^ 
plined  into  a  complete  picture,  balanced  and  supported  from 
comer  to  comer,  and  concluded  in  all  its  pictorial  elements. 

Observe  also  that  although  these  sketches  give  some  of 
the  painter's  first,  strongest,  and  most  enduring  impressions 
of  mountain  scenery,  and  architecture  of  classical  dignity, — 
their  especial  value  to  the  general  student  is  that  they  are 
in  no  respect  distinctively  Tumerianf  but  could  only  be 
known  by  their  greater  strength  and  precision  from  studies 
such  as  Grainsborou^  or  Wilson  might  have  made  at  the 
same  spots :  and  they  are  just  as  useftd  to  perscms  incapable 
of  colouring,  in  giving  them  the  joy  of  ri^tly  treated  ^ade, 
as  to  the  advanced  colourist  in  compelling  hhn  to  reconsider 
the  foundati<ms  of  effect,  which  he  is  too  oft^i  b^^uiled 
into  foigetting. 


547.    Town  of  Grenoble. 

546.     Grenoble,  with  Mont  Bknc. 

5.     Grenoble,  with  Mont  Bknc. 
545.     Roftd  from  Grenoble  to  Vorq>pe 

9.    Entrmnce  to  the  Chartreuse. 

10.  Entrmnce  to  the  Chartreuse. 
12.     Entrance  to  the  Chartreuse. 

11.  Bridges  at  the  Chartreuse. 
14.     Cascade  of  the  Chartreuse. 

17.  Gate  of  the  Chartreuse  (looking 

forward). 

18.  Gate  of  the  Chartreuse  (looking 

back). 
19*     Gate  of  the  Chartreuse  (looking 
back,  fiurther  off). 


3.  Chainof  Alps  of  the  Chartreuse. 

546.  Alps   of   the   Chartreuse   (the 
Liber  subject). 

544.  Vai  d'ls^re. 

545.  Vai  d'Isdre,  with  Mont  Bkoa 

24.  Martigny. 

540.  Hospice  of  St  Bernard. 

22.  Descent  to  Aosta. 

540.  Town  of  Aosta. 

541.  East  gate  of  AosU  {Itafy  vig- 

nette). 

541.  Triumphal  arch  of  Aosta. 

23.  Near  Aosta. 

544.  Ascent  to  Courmayeur. 

25.  Descent  to  Ivrea. 


GROUP  IX 

(Third  Hundred) 

The  vignettes  to  Rogers'  Italy  are  of  Tumer^s  best 
time,  and  contain  some  of  his  very  best  work;  the  more 
interesting  because,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  quickly^ 
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and  even  slightly,  executed.  Whether  slight,  or  carried  on 
to  completion,  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  exemplary 
to  the  student  of  water-colour;  one  only  excepted,  tfa^ 
''  Venice,"  ^  which,  whether  painted  during  some  fit  of  slight 
illness,  or  perhaps  hurriedly  by  candleli^t  under  some  un- 
expected call  firom  the  engraver,  is  utterly  different  from  the 
rest,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  the  painter.  This  is  there- 
fore excluded  from  the  series,  and  placed  among  the  sup^e- 
mentary  studies.  The  total  number  of  vignettes  executai  by 
Turner  for  Rogers'  Italy  was  twenty-five;  but  one,  tte 
**  Dead-house  of  St.  Bernard,"  is  irrevocably  in  America,'  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  ''  Venice "  leaves  the  total  numbar  in 
these  cases,  twenty-three.  To  complete  them  to  a  synunet- 
rical  twenty-five  I  have  placed  with  them,  to  terminate  their 
series,  the  two  of  the  later  series  executed  for  Rogers' 
Poems  which  have  most  in  common  with  the  earlier  deigns 
of  the  Italy. 

The  twenty-three  Italian  ones  are  arranged  with  little 
variation  from  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  as  the 
illustrations  of  the  poems;  the  reasons  for  admitted  varia- 
tions will  be  comprehended  without  difficulty.  The  two 
that  are  added  are  bold  compositions  from  materials  in 
Italy;  the  last  was  the  illustration  of  Rogers'  line,  "The 
shepherd  on  Tomaro's  misty  brow,"  beginning  a  description 
of  sunrise  as  the  type  of  increasing  knowledge  and  imagina- 
tion in  childhood.  But  there  is  no  such  place  known  as 
Tomaro,  and  the  composition,  both  in  the  colour  of  sea  and 

1  mo.  391  in  the  National  GaUeiy :  see  below,  p.  381.] 

>  fTuraer'B  vignette  of  the  '^Dead-honse  of  St.  Bernard"  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  Dr.  MaffTOom  of  New  York.  Ruskin  refers  to  its  sale  in  a  letter  to  his  father  of 
January  10, 1852  :— 

''That  is  a  fine  price,  truly,  for  the  little  Vignette  of  the  Dead-house.     I 

know  the  drawing :  there  is  about  ten  minutes'  work  of  Turner  in  it,  but  I 

suppose  the  dogs  by  Landseer  and  figures  by  Stothard  are  thought  to  enhance 

the  value.    To  a  collector  I  suppose  they  would,  and  1  daresay  he  will  get 

the  money  for  it" 

Presumably,  therefore,  the  drawing  was  first  bought  by  a  dealer,  and  afterwards  sold 

to  America.     At  some  time  it  must  have  been  lent  to  Ruskin,  for  a  traced  outline  of 

It  (with  the  doffs  as  proposed  by  Landseer),  is  in  his  Drawing  School  at  O^rd,  and 

was  shown  in  the  Bond  Street  Exhibition,  together  with  a  facsimile  of  the  engraved 

vignette  (in  which  Landseer's  dogs  were  not  smistituted) :  see  below,  p.  514.] 
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boldness   of  precipice,   resembles   only  the   scenery  of  the 
Sicilian  Islands. 


210. 

The  T^e  of  Geneva. 

214. 

Florence. 

21S. 

The    Lake   of   Lacerne  (from 

221. 

Galileo's  Villa,  Arcetri. 

TeU's  Chapel). 

202. 

Composition. 

205. 

St  Maurice. 

216. 

Rome. 

212. 

Martignj. 

218. 

St  Peter's. 

211. 

Hospice  of  St.  Bernard. 

219. 

203. 

Aotta. 

224. 

TlvolL     The    Temple    of  the 

207. 

Hannibal  passing  the  Alps. 
The  Battle  of  Marengo. 

Sibyl. 

204. 

222. 

Banditti 

215. 

The  Lake  of  Como. 

201. 

Naples. 

208. 

Iflola  Bella,  Lago  Maggiore. 

225. 

Amalfi. 

217. 

Verona.    MoonSght 

206. 

Psestum. 

228. 

Padua.    Moonlight    The  Canal 

220. 

The  Garden. 

for  Venice. 

280. 

The  Clifi  of  SieUj.    Sunrise. 

GROl 

jp  : 

X 

{Third  Hundred) 

THIKTY  SKETCHES   IN   PENCIL,   SOMETIMES  TOUCHED 
WITH  COLOUR,   AT  ROME 

This  group,  with  the  two  following,  exemplify  the  best 
drawings  made  by  Turner  from  Nature.  All  his  powers 
were  at  this  period  in  perfection;  none  of  his  faults  had 
developed  themselves;  and  his  energies  were  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  seize,  both  in  immediate  admiration,  and  for 
future  service,  the  loveliest  features  of  some  of  the  most 
historically  interesting  scenery  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  any  of  these  drawings,  nor 
any  conventionalism  but  that  of  outline.  They  are,  in  all 
respects,  the  most  true  and  the  most  beautiful  ever  made 
by  the  painter;  but  they  differ  from  the  group  first  given, 
(VII.,)  in  being  essentially  Tumerian,  representing  those 
qualities  of  form  and  colour  in  which  the  painter  himself 
most  delighted,  and  which  persons  of  greatly  inferior  or 
essentially  different  faculties  need  not  hope  for  benefit  by 
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attempting  to  copy.  The  quantity  of  detail  given  in  thdr 
distances  can  only  be  seen,  in  a  natural,  landscape,  by 
persons  possessing  the  strongest  and  finest  faculties  of  sight : 
and  the  tones  of  colour  adopted  in  them  can  only  be  felt 
by  persons  of  the  subtlest  colour-temperament,  and  happily- 
trained  colour-disposition.  To  the  average  skill,  the  variously 
imperfect  ocular  power,  and  blunted  colour-feeling  of  most 
of  our  town-bred  students,  the  qualities  of  these  drawings 
are — ^not  merely  useless,  but,  in  the  best  parts  of  them, 
Uterally  invisible. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  students  of  fine  faculty  and 
well-trained  energy,  no  drawings  in  the  world  are  to  be 
named  with  these  fifty,  (590-887,)  as  lessons  in  landscape 
drawing : — 

590.  Rcmie  fix>m  Monte  Mario  (finest  pencil). 
59^.    Rome  fix>m  Monte  Mario  (partly  eoloured). 
$26,    Villas  on  Monte  Mario. 

263.  Stone  pines  on  Monte  Mario. 
262.    The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

591.  The  Bridge  and  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

255.  The  Tiber  and  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

264.  The  Tiber  and  the  Capitol. 

268.  The  Tiber  and  the  Apennines. 

266.  Study  in  Rome. 
332.     Foregronnd  in  Rome. 

600.     Foreground  in  Rome,  with  living  acanthus. 
257«     Foreground  in  Rome. 

267.  St.  Peter's,  from  the  West. 

259.  St.  Peter's,  from  the  South  (pencil). 

273.  Coloured  sketch  of  the  same  subject. 

269.  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican. 

256.  The  Colonnade  of  Bernini  (beneath). 
258.  The  Portico  of  St.  Peter's. 

253.  The  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  (pencil  on  grey). 

597.  The  Basilica  of  Constantine  ^colour). 

272.  The  Coliseum  and  Basilica  of  ConsUntine. 

331.  The  Coliseum  and  Arch  of  Constantine. 

328.  The  Coliseum  and  Arch  of  Titus. 

275.  The  Coliseum — seen  near,  with  flock  of  goats. 

271.  The  Coliseum  (study  of  daylight  colour). 

265.  The  Coliseum  in  pale  sunset,  with  new  moon. 

274.  The  Palatine. 

260.  The  Alban  Mount. 

327.     Rome  and  the  Apennines. 


c      ^ 
«     - 


0     f 

> 
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GROUP  XI 

{Third  Hundred) 

Five  sketches  from  nature  at  Tivoli;  three  in  pencil, 
two  in  colour.     Unsurpassable. 

302.  The  Temple  of  VesU  (in  disUnce). 

252.  The  Temple  of  Vesta  (near). 

SOS.  General  view  from  the  vaUej. 

540.  The  same  subject  in  colour. 

339.  The  Town  with  its  Cascades,  and  the  Campagna. 

GROUP  XII 

{Third  Hundred) 

Fifteen  sketches,^  at  or  near  Rome  and  Naples.  The 
three  Campagna  ones,  with  the  last  four  of  the  Neapolitan 
group,  are  exemplary  of  all  Turner's  methods  of  water- 
colour  painting  at  the  acme  of  his  sincere  power.' 

329-  Campagna.     Warm  sunset.     Inestimable. 

330.  Campagna.     Slighter,  but  as  fine.     Morning. 

S3S.  Campagna.     Snowj  Apennines  in  distance. 

594.  Nymphsram  of  Alexander  Severus. 

600.  Study  for  the  great  picture  of  the  Loggie  of  Vatican. 

SS8.  Naples,  from  the  South.    (Pencil.^ 

305.  Queen  Joanna's  Palace  and  St.  Elmo.    (Pencil.) 

301.  Villas  at  Posillpo.     (Pencil.) 

304.  The  Cutle  of  the  Egg.    light  against  dark. 

334.  The  Citftle  of  the  Egg.     Dark  against  light. 

SS5.  Vesuvius.     Beginning  of  finished  dra^ving. 

3S6.  Monte  St.  Angelo  and  Capri.     Morning. 

337.  Monte  St.  Angek>  and  CaprL    Erening.' 

^  rrhis  group  was  not  accurately  reviaed  by  Raskin;  the  number  of  sketches 
included  in  it  is  13,  not  16.  In  eds.  1  and  2  he  had  intended  to  include  15, 
bearing  the  numbers  (in  his  proposed  rearrangement)  286-300,  but  '^  289 "  was  left 
blank  (be  had  intended,  perhaps,  to  look  out  another  sketch  from  the  reserres  in  the 
tin  boxes)  and  "  205.  Naples  and  Vesuvius  from  the  North.  (Colour.)  "  had  against  it 
no  reference  to  a  corresTKmdinff  number  in  the  actual  numbering  (here  again  Ruskin 

dditional  sketch).     In  ed.  3  the  bhmk  ^'28C 


bad  perhaps  looked  out  an  additional  sketch).  In  ed.  3  the  blank  ^^288"  was 
omitted,  but  "  296/'  etc,  was  by  inadvertence  retained.] 

<  [In  the  MS.  catalogue  of  1880  (see  p.  zxxiz.)  Ruslnn  notes  against  382  ^'divinest 
colour/'  and  against  334  and  335  "  divinest  fresh  colour."] 

*  [For  an  additional  note  on  this  drawing,  see  Index  II.,  p.  825  below.] 


FOURTH  HUNDRED 

The  fourth  century  of  drawings  are  all  of  the  later  middle 
period  of  Turner's  career,  where  the  constant  reference  to 
the  engraver  or  the  Academy  visitor,  as  more  or  less  the 
critic  or  patron  of  his  work,  had  betrayed  him  into  man- 
nerisms and  fallacies  which  gradually  undermined  the  con- 
stitution of  his  intellect:  while  yet  his  manual  skill,  and 
often  his  power  of  imagination,  increased  in  certain  direc- 
tions. Some  of  the  loveliest,  and  executively  the  most 
wonderful,  of  his  drawings  belong  to  this  period ;  but  few 
of  the  greatest,  and  none  of  the  absolutely  best,  while 
many  are  inexcusably  faultful  or  false.  Witii  few  exer- 
tions, they  ought  not  to  be  copied  by  students,  for  the  bc^ 
of  them  are  inimitable  in  the  modes  of  execution  peculiar 
to  Turner,  and  are  Uttle  exemplary  otherwise. 

The  initial  group  of  this  class,  the  thirteenth  in  conse- 
cutive order,  contains  the  best  of  the  vignettes  executed  in 
illustration  of  Rogers'  **  Pleasiures  of  Memory,"  **  Vojrage  of 
Columbus,"  and  other  minor  poems.  In  most  cases  th^ 
are  far  more  highly  finished  than  those  of  the  Italy;  but 
few  show  equal  power,  and  none  the  frank  sincerity.  The 
two  best  of  all^  had  much  in  common  with  the  Italian 
series,  and  have  been  placed  with  it;  but  "The  Twilight" 
(226),  "Greenwich"  (284),  "Bolton  Abbey"  (287),  "Val- 
lombr^"  (248),  and  "Departure  of  Columbus"  (247),  are 
among  the  subtlest  examples  of  the  artist's  peculiar  manner 
at  this  period;  and  all,  as  now  arranged  up  to  the  number 
897,  have  a  pretty  connection  and  sequence,  illustrative  of 
the  painter's  thought,  no  less  than  of  the  poet's. 

They  have  a  farther  interest,  as  being  the  origin  of  the 
loveliest  engravings  ever  produced  by  the  pure  line;  and 
I  hope  in   good   time   that  proofs  of  the   plates  may  be 

1  [Namely,  ''The  Garden  "  (229)  and  ''Tornaro"  (230)  :  tee  above,  p.  877.] 
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exhibited  side  by  side  with  the  drawings.^  In  arranging  the 
twenty-five  excellent  ones  just  described,  I  have  thrown 
out  several  unworthy  of  Turner  —  which,  however,  since 
they  cannot  be  separated  from  their  proper  group,  follow 
it,  numbering  from  899  to  577;  the  gaps  being  filled  up 
by  various  studies  for  vignettes  of  the  Italy  as  well  as  the 
PoemSy  which  I  extricated  from  the  heaps  of  loose  sketches 
in  the  tin  cases. 

GROUP  XIII 


{Fourth  Hundred) 


226. 
231. 
227. 
234. 
235. 
228. 
229. 
232. 
233. 
236. 
237. 
238. 

239. 


Twilight 

Gypsies. 

The  Native  ViUage. 

Greenwich. 

The  Water-gate  of  the  Tower. 

St.  Anne's  Hill. 

St.  Anne's  Hill. 

The  Old  Oak  in  life. 

The  Old  Oak  in  Death. 

The  Boj  of  l^^mont. 

Bolton  Abbey. 

St.    Herbert's   Isle,    Derwent- 

water.     (Ideal.) 
Lodore. 


240.  Loch  Lomond. 

241.  Jacqueline's  Cottage.     (Ideal.) 

243.  The  Falls  of  VaUombr^.   (Ideal.) 

242.  TheAlps  at  Daybreak.  (Ideal.*) 

245.  The  Captive.     (Ideal^ 

244.  St.  JuUan's  Well.     (Ideal.) 

246.  Columbus  at  La  Rabida. 

247.  Departure  of  Columbus. 

248.  Dawn  on  the  last  day  of  the 

Voyage. 

249.  Morning  in  America. 

250.  Cortes  and  Pisarro. 
397.  Datur  Hon  Quieti. 


Next  follow  the  inferior  ones;  among  which  the  pretty 
"Bialto'*  is  degraded  because  there  is  no  way  over  the 
bridge,  and  the  *^ Ducal  Palace"  for  its  coarse  black  and  red 
colour.  So  also  the  '^Manor-house/'  though  Mr.  Goodall 
made  a  quite  lovely  vignette  from  it;  as  also  from  the 
"Warrior  Ghosts," 


400.     The  War-spirits. 
395.     The  Warrior  Ghosts. 
577.     Study  for  the  Warrior  Ghosts. 
577.     Seeond  study  for  the  same  vig- 
nette. 


S99,  The  English  Manor-house. 

396.  The  English  School. 

9dS.  The  English  Fair. 

391.  Venice.    The  Ducal  Palace. 

394^.  Venice.     The  Rialto. 

393.  The  Simoom. 

*  And  the  figures  absurd;  but  by  Rogers'  faulty  not  Turner's.  See  the 
▼ery  foolish  poem. 

1  [This  nnfortimately  has  never  been  done;  such  an  exhibition  would  be  par- 
tioolarly  interesting  as  showing  (in  the  ease^  especially^  of  the  Bahf  vignettes)  how 
much  was  added  in  the  enffravings ;  the  skies^  for  instance^  were  often  not  indicated 
in  the  drawings  (unless,  in&ed,  the  indications  have  fiided  away  :  see  above^  p.  331  n.)  : 
see  further  on  this  subject,  VoL  III.  p.  365  n.] 
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GROUP    XIV 

{Fourth  Hundred) 
BIVEBS    or    ENGLAND* 

This  most  valuable  group  consists  of  fifteaa  finished 
drawings,  which  always  remained  in  Turner's  possession,  he 
refusing  to  sell  separately,  and  the  public  of  his  time  not 
caring  to  buy  in  mass. 

They  were  made  for  publication  by  engraving;  and 
were  skilfully  engraved;  but  only  in  mezzotint.  They  are 
of  the  highest  quality,  in  so  far  as  work  done  for  engraving 
can  be,  and  all  finished  with  the  artist's  best  skill  Two  of 
the  series  of  fifteen'  are  placed  in  the  Student's  group,  and 
room  thus  made  for  two  of  the  "Ports,"  which  are  con- 
secutive with  the  following  group: — 


161. 

SUngate  Creek          (on  River)  Medway. 

162. 

Totnes                                 ,,          Dart. 

163. 

Dartmouth                         ,,          Dart. 

164. 

Dartmouth  Castle             ,,          Dart. 

165. 

Okehampton  Castle          ,,          Okement. 

^  [At  varioufl  dates  before  1827  Tomer  made  a  series  of  drawings  of  &iglish 
rivers  which  were  engraved^  from  1829  onwards^  and  mostly  published.  Some  of  the 
pUtes  were  letteied  ^'Rivers  of  Engknd" ;  others^  ''River  Scenery."  In  1827  the 
two  series  were  collected,  together  with  ^ve  plates  after  Girting  and  published  in  a 
volume  with  Uie  following  title-page:  *' Biwr  Scenery  by  Turner  and  OirHn,  wUk 
deeeripHwM  by  Mn.  Hqfiand,  engmoeA  by  emineni  enfrawn  from  Drawmye  by  J.  M. 
Vr,  Turner,  R.A,,  and  the  late  Thomae  Cfirtin.  1827.  At  some  date  later  than  1890 
the  book  was  re-issued  without  text  (see  the  copy  in  the  print-room  of  the  British 
Museum).  Fifteen  plates  after  Turner  were  published  among  the  "  Rivers  of  England  " 
or  ''  River  Scenery/'  and  of  these  all  the  drawiuffs,  except  one,  are  in  the  National 
Gallery.     They  are:  Shields  (No.  419),  NewcasUeon-Tyne  (No.  171),  More  Pkrk 

8^o.  168),  Rochester  (No.  420),  Norham  Castle  (No.  176),  Dartmouth  Castle  (Na  164), 
kehampton  (No.  165),  Totnes  (No.  162),  Brooffham  Castle  (No.  174).  Dartmouth 
(No.  169) ;  the  plates  from  these  are  lettered  '^  Rivers  of  England."  Also,  Stangats 
Creek  (No.  161),  Mouth  of  the  Humber  (No.  978),  Kirkstall  Loch  (No.  172),  and  iOrk- 
stall  Abbey  (No.  179) ;  the  plates  from  these  are  lettered  '^  River  Scenery,"  as  also  is 
the  one  for  which  the  drawmg  is  not  in  the  Gallery,  Warkworth  Castle.  It  will  be 
observed  that  two  drawings  in  Raskin's  list  above  were  not  included  in  the  book. 
River  Scenery — namely,  the  two  Arundels.  BoUi  were  engraved,  but  one — Arundu 
Castle,  No.  166~was  never  published,  though  a  £iw  engravers'  proofr  exist  "  The 
Medway"  (No.  978)  was  not  engraved,  though  the  drawing  was  no  doubt  intended 
either  for  the  '^ Rivers"  or  the  ''Ports"  series.] 

<  [Namely,  Shields  (419)  and  Rochester  (420)    see  above,  p.  966.] 
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166. 

Arundel  Castle 

(on  River)  Arun. 

167. 

Arundel  Pwck 

ff          Aran. 

168. 

More  P«ric 

„          Colne. 

171. 

Newcastle 

Tyne. 

17S. 

Kiricstall  Abbej 

„          Aire. 

17«. 

UrkstaU  Lock 

„          Aire. 

174. 

Brougham  Castle 

„          Lowther. 

175. 

Norham  Castle 

„          Tweed. 

170. 

Whitby. 

169. 

Scarborough. 

GROUP  XV 

(Fourth  Hundred) 
POETS    OF    ENGLAND 

Five  finished  drawings,  nearly  related  in  style  to  the 
"  Bivers "" ;  but  nobler,  and  two  of  them  ("  The  Humber  "  and 
"  Sheemess  ")  among  the  greatest  of  Turner's  existing  works. 

The  " Whitby "•  and  "Scarborough"  belong  nominally 
to  this  group,  but  in  style  they  are  like  the  "  Rivers,**  with 
which  I  have  placed  them;  c^  course  c(»isulting  in  these 
fillings  up  of  series,  the  necessary  divisions  into  five  adopted 
for  tiie  sake  of  portability.  The  seven  drawings  were  illus- 
trated in  their  entirety  to  the  best  of  my  power  in  the  text 
of  the  work  in  which  they  were  publisdied — ^the  Harbours 
of  England} 

Five  finished  drawings  of  very  high  quality,  made  for 
mezzotint  engraving,  and  admirably  rendered  by  Mr.  Lupton 
under  Turner's  careful  superintendence. 


378.  The  Humber. 
876.    The  Medwaj. 

379.  PcNTtsmouth. 


380.    Sheemess. 
377.     Ramsgate. 


^  [Hare  Raskin  is  not  quite  aoeorate.  The"  Mouth  ofthe  Humber  "and  "Rochester 
on  the  Medway"  were  not  included  in  '^The  Ports  of  England"  series  (completed 
under  the  title  the  Harbcun  ^  Enj^nd) ;  they  were  engraved  in  the  series  called 
lUver  Scenery  (see  note  on  last  page).| 
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GROUP  XVI 

(Fourth  Hundred) 

Twenty-five  sketches,  chiefly  in  Venice.  Late  time,  ex- 
travagant, and  showing  some  of  the  painter's  worst  and 
final  faults ;  but  also,  some  of  his  peculiar  gifts  in  a  supreme 
degree.* 


351.  The  Ducal  Palace. 
$55.  The  Custom  House. 

352.  The  Grand  Canal. 

354.  Casa  Grimani  and  Rialto. 

353.  The  Rialta 

356.  Grand  Canal  above  Rialto. 

358.  On    the    Cross-canal    between 

Bridge  of  Sighs  and  Rialto. 

359.  The  same,  nearer. 

357.  Cross-canal  near  Arsenal. 

360.  San  Ste£uio. 

291.  South  side  of  St.  Mark's. 

292.  Ducal  Palace. 


293.  Boats  on  the  Giudeeca. 

361.  Steamers. 

362.  ? 

363.  Tours. 

364.  ? 

365.  ? 

366.  ? 

367.  ? 

368.  ? 

369.  ? 

370.  ? 

371.  Arsenal,  Venice. 

372.  Fish  Market. 


GROUP  XVII 


381.  ? 

382.  ? 

383.  Saumur. 

384.  Namur. 

385.  ? 

386.  Chateau  d'Arc? 

387.  North  Transept,  Rouen. 

388.  Avignon. 

389.  Namur. 

390.  ? 


{Fourth  Hundred) 

IRIOUS    (LATEST) 

1  251.     Rome. 

254.    The  Cascades,  TivolL 

257.     Rome. 

261.     Rome.    The  Coliseum. 

270.     Rome. 

296.    Studies  of  Sky. 

Q. 

297.     Scotland? 

298.    The  Tiber. 

299.    The  Capitol  from  Temple  of? 

300.     Bridges  in  the  Campagna. 

^  [In  the  MS.  catalogue  of  1880  (see  p.  xxxix.)  Ruskin  notes  366^359  as  ^'Glorioas 
grey  group."] 


GROUP  XVIII 

{Fifth  Hundred) 
FINEST  COLOUR  ON   GB£Y  (LATE) 

Twenty-five  rapid  studies  in  colour  on  grey  paper.  Of 
his  best  late  time,  and  in  his  finest  manner,  giving  more 
conditions  of  solid  form  than  have  ever  been  expressed  by 
means  at  once  so  subtle  and  rapid. 


101. 

Full  sails  on  Seine. 

109. 

Street  with  canal. 

102. 

The  breeie  beneath  the  Coteau. 

114. 

Rouen. 

103. 

Heavy  barges  in  a  gust. 

115. 

The  Grey  Castle. 

104. 

French  lugger  under  the  H^ve. 

116. 

Nantes. 

105. 

The  steamer. 

117. 

Nantes? 

106. 

Havre. 

118. 

107. 

Havre. 

119. 

Beaugency. 

108. 

lis. 

Harfleor. 

Honfleur  in  distance. 

120. 
121. 

Beaugency. 
Chateau  de  Blois. 

110. 

Honfleur?      Compare    Seine 

122. 

Chateau  Hamelin. 

series. 

128. 

? 

111. 

Qierbourg. 

124. 

> 

112. 

Cherbourg. 

125. 

Tours?    The  Scarlet  Sunset. 

This  last  magnificent  drawing  belongs  properly  to  the 
next  group,  which  is  almost  exclusively  formed  by  drawings 
in  which  tiie  main  element  is  colour,  at  once  deep  and  glow- 
ing. But  the  consistency  of  the  group  is  in  colour  and 
treatment;  and  m  the  uniform  determination  of  the  artist 
that  every  subject  shall  at  least  have  a  castle  and  a  crag  in 
it — ^if  possible  a  river ;  or  by  Fortune's  higher  fietvour — ^blue 
sea,  and  that  all  trees  shall  be  ignored,  as  shady  and  trouble- 
some excrescences.  In  default  of  locality,  1  have  put  here 
and  there  a  word  of  note  or  praise. 


xm. 
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GROUP   XIX 

(lyih  Hundred) 
FINEST  COLOUE  ON   GREY   (LATEST) 

176.  Rhine.     (Yellow  raft  essential.) 

177.  Too  red  and  yellow.     Full  of  power  in  form. 

178.  Delicate,  and  very  lovely. 

179.  Rhine?  or  Danube?    Very  grand. 

180.  Bacharach.     Wonderful,  but  too  wild. 

181.  Best  quality — all  but  the  white  chalk. 

18S.  Heidelberg.     Rosy  tower,  and  a  tree  or  two!    Lofely. 

188.  Such  things  io'e,  though  yon  mayn't  believe  it. 

184.  Dinant,  Meuse.     A  mighty  one. 

185.  Dinant.     Bronsed  sunset.     Firm  and  good. 

186.  Luxembourg.     Splendid. 

187.  Luxembourg.     Forced,  and  poor. 

188.  Luxembourg.     Highest  quality. 

189.  Luxembourg.     Supreme  of  the  set,  except 

190.  Luxembourg.     Probably  the  grandest  drawing  of  this  date. 
191*  Luxembourg.    Too  blue  and  red,  but  noble. 

192.  Meuse.     Admirable,  but  incomplete. 

193.  Coast  of  Genoa  ?    Good,  but  dull. 

194.  Coast  of  Genoa?     Highest  quality. 

195.  Italian  Lakes?    Supreme  of  all,  for  colour. 

196.  Marseilles?    Splendid,  but  harsh. 

197.  Riviera?    Fine,  but  a  little  hard  and  mannered. 

198.  Sorrento  coast?    Sunset.     Lovely. 

199.  Vico  ?  coast  of  Sorrento.    The  same  type :  poorer. 

200.  The  Vermilion  Palace. 

I  know  scarcely  any  of  their  subjects  except  the  Luxem- 
bourgs;  and  have  therefore  left  them  in  their  first  rough 
arrangement;  although  subjects  probably  Genovese  and 
South  Italian  are  mixed  with  others  from  Germany  and 
the  Rhine. 

GROUP    XX 

(F^h  Hundred) 
STUDIES  ON  OKBY  FOR  "RIVERS  OP  FRANCE"   (LATE) 

26.  Four  studies  at  Marly  and  Rouen. 

27.  Two  studies  in  France  and 
Two  studies  for  a  picture. 

28.  Four  studies  in  France. 
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29.     Four  studies  in  France. 

30»     Two  studies  at  Boak^e  and 

Two  studies  at  Ambl^use. 
31.     Four  studies  at  Calais. 
SSL    Four  studies  in  Fhmce. 
8S.     Four  English  marine  studies. 
84.     Rouen,  in  France :  two  marine  studies. 
X.    On  the  Rhine,  St.  Germain,  Dieppe,  on  the  Seine, 
(The  above  ten,  pen  and  ink  on  grey.) 

36.  Orleans^  Tours  (colour  on  grey). 
SS.    On  the  Seine?  (cokmr  on  grey). 

89*    LasDemboufg?    Huy  on  the  Meuse  ^oolovr  on  grey). 
40.     Honfleur,  Honfleur?  (colour  on  grey). 

37.  liber  Studiorum  subjects,  two  Lake  of  Thun,  Mont  St.  Gothard,  Yille 

de  Than  (pencO). 


GROUP  XXI 

{fyth  Hundred) 
THE  SEINE 

In  this  series  the  best  drawings  are  as  far  as  possible 
put  together — geographical  order  being  ignored,  rather  than 
mix  the  second-rate  ones  with  those  of  entirely  satisfactory 
quality.  But  the  course  of  subject  for  the  most  part  is  in 
ascent  of  the  river;  and  the  two  vignettes  begin  and  end 
the  whole. 


151. 

Chiteau  Gaillaid.    Vignette. 

152. 

Vernon. 

157. 

Havre.    Sunset  in  the  port 

131. 

Rouen,  looking  up  river. 

158. 

Hayre.     Twilight  outside  the 

132. 

Rouen^  looking  down  river. 

port. 

133. 

Rouen  Cathedral. 

15S. 

Tancarville. 

136. 

Ponte  de  I'Arche. 

154. 

TancanriUe  and  QuiUebceuf. 

137. 

ChAteau  Gaillard. 

127. 

QuiUeboeuf. 

139. 

Mantes. 

128. 

Between  QuiUeboeuf  and  Vil- 

138. 

Between  Mantes  and  Vernon. 

lequier. 

146. 

St.  Germain. 

159. 

Honfleur. 

147. 

Bridges  of  St  Qoud  and  Sevres 

126. 

Harfleur. 

148. 

Bridge  of  Sevres. 

189. 

Candebee. 

156. 

Lantern  of  St  Ckmd. 

IM. 

UUebonne. 

141. 

Barri^re  de  Passf. 

1S5. 

Lillebonne. 

144. 

The  Fk>wer-market 

ISO. 

La  Chaise  de  Gargantua. 

143. 

The  Dog-market 

155. 

Jnmi^;e8. 

142. 

Pont  Neuf. 
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145.     St.  Denis. 

140.    The  Bridge  of  Meulan. 

149.     Melon. 


150.     Troyes. 

l60.    Vignette.    Light  towers  of  the 
Hdve.i 


1  [Here  in  the  pamphlet  follows  '^  Terminal  Index^^  with  the  following  expbna^ 
tory  remarks : — 

''  In  the  first  column  are  the  nunhers  in  the  existing  arrangement ;  in 

the  second  the  page  in  this  Catalogue.    The  stars  indicate  the  drawings 

not  included  in  the  revised  Catalogue^  as  adapted  rather  for  exhilntion  in 

the  provinces." 

In  huctf  however,  stars  were  added  t6  several  drawings  included  in  the  catalogue; 

among  others,  to  some  in  the  Scholar's  Group  itself    The  same  thing  occurr^  in 

the  earlier  editions  of  the  catalogue.     The  numbers  of  the  excluded  drawings  are 

as  foUow  :  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  13,  15, 16,  20,  21,  43,  71,  74,  76,  84,  d3,  209  (marked 

''Reserved"),  254,  276,  277,  278,  281,  282,  283,  284,  294,  295,  315,  316,  317,  318, 

341,  342,  343,  344,  345,  350,  392,  401,  406,  411,  414,  422,  424,  439,  440,  441,  445, 

452,  453,  526,  535,  538,  539,  543,  550,  551,  557,  561,  562,  563,  567,  574,  578-582, 

593,  595,  598,  599,  601,  614-6ia    The  index  (as  already  e3^[dained,  p.  xl.  above)  is 

here  given  in  a  more  comprehensive  form,  so  as  to  comprise  references  to  all  tiie 

catalogues  collected  in  this  volume  (see  below,  pp.  607-646)!] 
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NOTES   BY   RUSKIN 

I 

ON  HIS  DRAWINGS  BY  TURNER 

II 

ON  HIS  OWN  HANDIWORK  ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF  TURNER 

(EXHIBITED  AT  THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY'S 
GALLERIES  IN  1878  AND   1900) 


NOTES   BY   MR.    RUSKIN. 

PART   I. 

ON  HIS  DRAWINGS  BY  THE  LATE 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A. 

PART  II. 

ON  HIS  OWN  HANDIWORK 
ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 

TURNER. 


THE  ABOVE  BEING  EXHIBITED  AT 

THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY'S   GALLERIES, 
148,  NEfF  BOND  STREET. 

1878. 


^k  TTtrntofd.  Revistd  Editim. 


Prict  On*  SkiUing. 


iBibHogrttpkioai  Note, — Of  this  pamphlet  there  have  been  fourteen  separate 
editions^  and  the  bibliogTaphy  is  somewhat  complicated. 

Summary, — ^The  following  brief  summary  may  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  do  not  desire  the  further  mtmtiuB,  Edition  No.  1  was  incomplete^ 
so  fiv  as  Ruskin's  Notes  were  concerned,  and  contained  an  appendix  by 
Mr.  Huish,  not  here  reprinted.  No.  2  was  a  reprint  of  No.  1.  No.  3 
included  the  Epilogue  in  an  unfinished  form,  and  in  it  were  included 
as  addenda,  ''Further  lUustratiye  Studies"  (see  pp.  473-474).  Nos.  4, 
6j  and  6  were  reprints  of  No.  3.  In  Na  7  the  Epilogue  was  revised; 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kingdey,  with  occasional  remarks  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
were  added  as  an  appendix  (pp.  533-536),  Mr.  Huish's  appendix  being  now 
omitted.  No.  8  was  a  reprint  of  No.  7.  No.  9  was  enlarged  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  Ptet  II.,  being  Mr.  Ruskin's  Notes  on  a  selection  of  his  own  draw- 
ings. In  No.  10  the  text  was  revised.  Nos.  11  and  12  were  reprints  of 
No.  10.  The  Illustrated  Edition,  No.  13,  was  a  reprint  of  Nos.  10-12, 
together  with  Mr.  Huish's  appendix  (and  an  additional  map)  from  Nos.  1-6. 
No.  14,  issued  in  1900,  was,  so  fiur  as  it  went,  a  reprint  of  Nos.  10-12^ 
but  witii  numerous  omissions. 

FuU partkuUm  of  the  several  editions  are  as  follow  : — 

Fhnt  EdUum  (1878).— The  title-page  is  :— 

Notes  by  Mr.  Ruskin  |  on  his  Drawings  by  the  late  |  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
R.A.  j  Exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  |  Galleries,  148,  New  Bond 
Street,  |  March,  1878.  |  Also  |  an  Appendix  containing  a  list  of  the  | 
Engraved  Works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner  |  exhibited  at  the  same  |  time. 

Octavo,  pp.  101.  Imprint  on  reverse  of  title-page — ''  Elzevir  Press  : — 
Printed  by  John  C.  Wilkins,  9  Castle  Street,  Chancery  Lane " ;  Contents, 
p.  3 ;  Introduction  (here  pp.  405-410),  pp.  5-10 ;  Pre£Bttory  Note  (here  p.  411), 
pp.  11-12 ;  Text  of  Ruskin's  Notes  (dated  "  Brantwood,  February  21, 1878"), 
pp.  13-64;  Introduction  to  the  Appendix  (signed  ''Marcus  B.  Huish"), 
pp.  67-70 ;  Appendix,  pp.  71-101.  Headlines  throughout — "  Mr.  Ruskin's 
Collection  of  |  Turner  Drawings  "  for  the  body  of  the  book,  and  "  The  En- 
graved Works  of  the  |  Late  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,"  for  the  Appendix. 
Issued  in  motUed-grey  paper  wrappers  (as  also  eds.  2-12),  with  the  title-page 
reinmluced  upon  the  front ;  "  1st  Edition.  Price  One  SidlHng  "  being  added 
at  the  foot  On  p.  4  of  ^e  wrapper  is  the  announcement  of  Mr.  William 
Ward's  Coines  of  Turner,  which  is  here  printed  at  p.  575,  below.  In  the 
centre  of  the  reverse  of  p.  101  is  the  imprint — "  Printed  by  John  C.  Wilkins, 
9,  Castle  Street,  Chancery  Lane  " — below  an  ornamental  device  with  mono- 
gram and  motto— "  Elievir  Press.     Opus  opificem  Probat"     In  eds.  1-6 
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the  wrapper,  title-pege,  and  text  have  ornamental  initial  letters^  and  head- 
pieces. Inside  the  front  cover  and  before  the  title-page  a  slip  was  inserted 
with  the  following  announcement : — 

"  NOTICE. 

"  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  the 
latter  portion  of  these  Notes  is  presented  in  an  incomplete  state,  and 
the  Epilogue  remains  unwritten. 

"i?fe6riiaiy  27,  187a" 

860ond  SdiiHm  (1878).— A  reprint  of  the  Fiort,  the  number  of  the  edUuNi 
being  altered  on  the  wrapper.  With  eds.  2-6  were  bound  up  at  the  «id 
six  pages  of  advertisements — pp»  1-4,  advertisements  of  engravings,  edc,  on 
sale  by  the  Fine  Art  Society ;  p.  6,  an  announcement  of  an  '^  Illustrated  lAige 
Paper  Edition  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Notes  en  the  Turner  Drawings ; "  p.  6,  blank. 

TkM  Biitkm  (1878).-~The  issues  were  henceforth  styled  ^'Thousawb" 
instead  of  ^^  Editions "  upon  the  wrappers,  each  iss«e  bearing  the  number 
idih^Ti^mandBoii  ike  words'' Revised  EdUkm.''  To  this  edition  were  a^ded 
two  pages  of  Addenda,  consisting  of  ^'Further  lUnstrative  Studies,"  signed 
''  J.  R.,"  and  the  Epilogue,  "  left  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  an  incomplete  state  at 
tiie  time  when  he  was  taken  ill,"  was  inserted  in  that  state  (see  beloiw, 
pp.  476-476  n.).  There  were  also  a  few  other  alterations  in  the  text  The 
number  of  pages  became  111 ;  the  Addenda  occupying  pp.  66,  66 ;  Epibgve, 
pp.  67-73 ;  and  Appendix,  pp.  75-111.  The  note  respecting  Raslnn's  illnsss 
was  omitted  in  this  and  later  editions. 

Fourth,  Fifth,  and  SiMh  Editiane  (1878).— Reprints  of  the  Third,  with 
the  number  of  the  Thotuand  altered  on  the  wrapper. 

Seventh  SdUion  (1878).— Tbis  was  issued  at  the  end  of  May,  by  which 
time  Ruskin  was  convalescent  from  his  illness.  He  revised  and  completed 
the  Epilogue  (dated ''  Brentwood,  lO^A  May  1878") ;  revised  the  text  through- 
out ;  and  added  a  new  Appendix,  containing  notes  on  some  of  the  Drewings 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Kingsley.  The  Appendix  to  the  previous  editions  was 
omitted.    The  title-page  was  accordingly  altered^  thus : — 

Notes  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  |  his  Drawings  by  the  |  kte  J.  M.  W.  'I\imer, 
R.A.  I  Exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  |  GaUeries,  148,  l^em  Bond 
Street,  |  in  the  Spring  of  1878.  |  Also  |  an  Appendix  containing  a  fow 
notes  I  on  the  Drawings  by  the  |  Rev.  W*.  Kingsley. 

The  number  of  pages  was  now  84.  Imprint  on  reverse  of  titie-pags — 
''  Elzevir  Press :  Printed  by  Charles  Whittingham,  9  Castle  Street,  Chanoery 
Lane."  Text  of  the  Notes,  pp.  13-67;  Addenda,  pp.  68,  69;  Epilogue^ 
pp.  71-78 ;  Appendix,  pp.  78-84  (imprint  repeated  at  foot  of  last  page).  The 
headUnes  vary  acoording  to  the  contents.  In  this  and  the  subeaqoeoit 
editions  the  oraasMntal  letters,  ete.,  were  omitted.  The  title-page  is  re- 
peated on  the  front  oover. 

Some  copies  purporting  to  be  of  the  "SevetUk  Thoueamd"  are  in  foct 
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rtnuttiider-copiet  of  the  Tliird,  Fourth^  Fifths  or  Sath  Edition  ko«]i4  «p  im 
Seventh  Edition  wrappers. 

Eighth  EditUm  (1878).— A  reprint  of  the  Seventh,  with  the  number  of  the 
Thousand  altered  on  the  wrapper. 

Ninth  Edition  (1878). — ^Thia  was  issued  in  June^  hj  which  time  Rusldn 
had  arranged  for  exhibition,  with  descriptive  notes,  a  collection  of  his  own 
Drawings,  with  other  pieces  (engravings,  etc.)  iUustrative  of  Turner.  The 
title-page  was  accordingly  altered,  and  was  as  given  here  on  p.  391.  The 
number  of  pages  was  now  146  (the  first  four  numbered  in  Roman).  Imprint 
on  reverse  of  title-page — ''  Chiswick  Press : — Printed  by  Charles  Whitting- 
ham,  I  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane"  (repeated  at  the  foot  of  the  last 
page ;  revised  Contents,  pp.  iii.-iv. ;  previous  text  of  the  catalogue  (now 
Pkrt  I.)  reprinted,  pp.  6-78 ;  Part  II.  :~Pr6£iu^  (here  pp.  487'-488),  pp.  79, 
80;  '^ Notes  on  my  own  Drawings  and  Engravings"  (here  pp.  489-628), 
pp.  79-136 ;  ''Notes  respecting  future  uses  of  Engravings"  (here  pp.  629- 
631),  pp.  137-139 ;  Appendix,  pp.  141-146  (a  reprint  of  pp.  79-84  of  the 
previous  edition).  The  six  terminal  pages  of  advertisements  were  again  in- 
eluded  (as  also  in  eds.  1(V-12). 

Of  this  edition,  there  were  two  issues.  In  the  first,  the  titie-page  was 
reproduced  on  the  wrapper,  with  the  words  added  at  the  foot — ^^9th  Thousand, 
Revised  Edition,  \  Price  One  Shilling."  In  the  second,  the  titie-page  was 
somewhat  closed  up  in  setting,  in  order  to  leave  room  at  the  foot  for  the 
fallowing  addition — ''N.B. — ^The  Drawings  are  arranged  in  the  Gallery  as 
follows: — The  Turners  commence  on  the  left  or  south  wall  beyond  the 
enrtain ;  Mr.  Rusldn's  collection  beg^s  at  the  centre  of  the  right  hand  or 
north  waU  and  passes  on  to  the  centre  screen  at  the  statue  end."  This  notice 
was  repeated  in  eds.  10  and  11,  but  not  in  ed.  12. 

Tenth  Edition  (1878).~A  reprint  of  the  Ninth,  except  for  the  altered 
number  on  the  wrapper,  and  a  few  alterations  in  Part  II.  of  the  text  (aee 
"  VariaB  Lectiones  "  below). 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Editions  (1878).— Reprints  of  the  Tenth,  with  tha 
number  of  the  Thousands  altered  on  the  wrapper. 

Hdrtoentk  {Illustrated)  Edition  (1878).— The  text  of  this  edition  is  a  ver- 
batim reprint  of  the  Tenth  Edition,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Huish's  Appen- 
dix to  the  Second  Edition.    The  titie-page  is : — 

Notes  by  Mr.  Ruskin  |  on  his  Collection  of  Drawings  |  by  the  late  [ 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.  |  Exhibited  at  |  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries ;  | 
also  a  list  of  the  Engraved  Works  of  that  Master  |  shown  at  the  same 
time  I  Illustrated  with  Thirty-five  Hates,  and  a  map  |  indicative  of  the 
places  in  the  British  |  Isles  illustrated  by  him  |  London.  |  Printed  at  the 
Chiswick  Press,  for  |  the  Fine  Art  Society,  |  148  New  Bond  Street  | 
187a 

Qwurio,  PPL  hr.  +  18&    '^Nole  on  fllustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Raskin's  N«li^" 
pp.  i     ii.    Imprint  on  reverse  of  title-page    ^  Chiawiek  Press :   Charks 
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WhitfciDghaiii,  Tack's  Coart,  Chancery  Lane."    Contantt,  pp.  1^  2.    list  of 
Plates,  pp.  3-4,  as  follows :— 


Bolton  Abbey .  FrotUupieoe 

Faoinffpoffe 

Ltke  of  Than 17 

BonneTille 18 

IsoUBolU 28 

Turin 24 

Florence 26 

Heysham 28 

Effglestone  Abbey  ....  80 

Bidimond,  Yorkshire      ...  32 

Work.    Dudley  Oaetie    ...  84 

Play.    Richmond  Bridge,  Surrey   .  36 

Louth 88 

Langhame  Castle    ....  40 

Okehampton  Castle ....  42 

Staila 44 

Corinth 46 

Bonen,  from  St.  Catharine's  Hill   .  60 

Lake  of  Zug :  Barly  Morning  68 


Ar^      .       .       .       .      '"^IJ 

Lochmaben 

.      61 

Oosport    .... 

.      71 

The  Bridge  of  Nami 

.        .      7» 

The  Falls  of  Temi . 

.      81 

Lancaster  Sands 

.      88 

Camanron  Castle     . 

.        .      98 

Flint  CasUe     . 

.    100 

Borne,  from  Monte  Mario 

.        .    104 

Fall  of  the  Tees      . 

.        .    138 

Leioester  Abbey      . 

.    149 

Nemi       .... 

.    164 

The  Plains  of  Troy 

.        .    170 

Rouen      .... 

.    172 

.    174 

Jerusalem :  The  Pbol  of  Betheeda     176 

VesuYius  Angry 

.        .    188 

Introduction,  pp.  6-10 ;  Prefiitory  Note,  p.  11 ;  Text  of  the  Notes,  Part  I., 
pp.  73-78 ;  Prefiace  to  Part  II.,  pp.  79,  80 ;  Notes,  pp.  81-136 ;  Notes  re- 
specting future  uses  of  Engravings,  pp.  137-139 ;  Appendix  (Mr.  Kingsley's 
Notes),  pp.  141-146 ;  Fly-title  to  ''A  List  of  the  Engraved  Works  of  the  lata 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,"  pp.  147-148;  Introduction,  pp.  149-162;  Text  of 
the  List,  pp.  153—183;  Note  on  the  Map  showing  Turner's  Haunts  in 
England,  pp.  186  and  188,  pp.  186  and  187  being  occupied  by  the  map.  On 
the  leaf  fiicing  p.  188  is  the  device  and  imprint  of  the  Cbiswick  Press.  The 
headlines  vary  according  to  the  contents  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
book.  Issued  in  half- Roxburgh,  top  edge  gilt,  printed  on  hand-made  paper. 
The  volume  is  lettered  across  the  back :  '^  Notes  by  |  Mr.  Ruskin  |  on  his  | 
Drawings  |  by  the  late  |  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  |  The  |  Fine  Art  Society."  Six 
hundred  and  fifty  copies,  published  at  One  Guinea  and  a  Half.  One  hundred 
"  Proofs"  were  also  issued  at  Two  Guineas  and  a  Half. 

The  illustrations  were  in  no  case  from  the  original  drawings,  but  were 
photogravures  from  engravings  of  the  drawings  (or  of  drawings  of  the 
same  subjects :  see  Ruskin's  Ambleside  notes,  below)  published  in  various 
works — Hakewill's  Italy,  Whitaker's  Richmondahire,  Finden's  Byron,  Finden's 
Bibie,  Scotfs  Workf,  The  Keepiake,  England  and  Walet,  The  Rwere  qf  France, 
and  Liber  Studiorum.  They  are,  therefore,  not  here  reproduced.  Six  of 
the  drawings,  which  were  thus  represented  in  the  Notes,  have  been  repro- 
duced elsewhere  in  Ruskin's  Works — viz.  '^Bolton  Abbey"  (partly),  see 
^^The  Shores  of  Wharfe"  in  Modem  Painters,  vols.  iiL  and  iv.  (Plates  12 
and  12a);  '^The  Lake  of  Zug"  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  (Plate  87); 
"Egglestone  Abbey,"  ''Dudley,"  ''Flint,"  and  "Vesuvius  Angry,"  in 
Lectures  on  Landscape,  "Okehampton"  is  in  this  edition  reproduced  in 
Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  (plate  fi&cing  p.  410).  Some  of  the  dirawings  are 
reproduced  in  this  edition  from  the  originals,  and  another  is  represented 
by  an  etching  by  Ruskin  (see  above,  p.  Iviii). 

The  photogravures,  though  passable  at  the  time,  are  hardly  up  to  the 
present  standard  of  tiie  process.  The  Fine  Art  Society  issued  a  fiyleaf 
containing  the  following  "  Extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Ruskin  "  :— 
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"  Braktwood^  22  Dec.  187a 
^'  I  am  delighted  wttli  the  Notes  in  this  form.    Many  of  the  photo- 
gn^hs  are  very  beaatifal,  and  bring  out  points  of  composition  in  the 
placing  of  the  lights  which  were  not  always  seen  in  the  drawings  them- 
selves so  clearly." 
Subsequently  he  presented  his  copy  of  the  book  ''To  the  Ruskin  Society  of 
Ambleside,  March  3^  1883."    This  copy  contains  several  notes  in  Ruskin's 
handwriting: — 

Pkge  17  :  ''The  opposite  plate  [Than]  is  not  from  the  drawing  here  de- 
scribed, but  from  the  Liber  Studiorum  plate  subsequently  composed  from  it" 

Pkge  18  (beside  Na  10,  Bonneville):  "The  opposite  plate  is  again  not 
from  the  study  described,  but  from  a  fixiished  drawing  with  figures,  of  nearly 
tiie  same  date.    He  drew  this  fisvonrite  subject  a  third  time,  late  in  life." 

Pkge  23  (beside  No.  16,  Isok  Bella):  "The  photograph  is  from  a  too 
dark  engraving.    The  drawing  is  pale  yellow  and  blue." 

The  plate  of  No.  19,  Nami,  he  notes  as  "  Extremely  good  "  ;  that  of  No.  20 
(Temi)  is  "Too  bbck."  Page  28  (beside  No.  25,  Heysham):  "The  en- 
graving is  good,  but  foarfuUy  spoiled  in  the  black  photo."  For  a  note  on 
p.  31  to  Na  29,  see  below,  p.  432. 

Pkge  34  (beside  No.  32,  Dudley  Castle) :  "This  beautiful  plate  is  in  some 
ways  more  interesting  than  the  drawing." 

Of  the  plate  of  No.  37  (Gosport) :  "  Poorly  engraved.  Blue  sky  impossible, 
of  course,  and  sea  quite  dead  and  spoiled."  For  a  note  on  p.  40,  see  below, 
p.  441  n.  Of  the  plate  of  No.  44  (Bolton  Abbey)  :  "  Extremely  good."  Of 
No.  45  (Staffs) :  "  Very  beautiful,  and  like  the  drawing."  Of  46  (Lochmaben)  : 
"  A  bad  engraving."  Of  49  (The  Plains  of  Troy) :  "  Horribly  engraved.  The 
original  is  twice  as  large."  Of  No.  50  (Corinth):  "Much  too  dark."  Of 
No.  51  (Jerusalem) :  "  A  vile  proof"  Of  No.  56  (Rouen) :  "Extremely  good." 
Of  No.  64  (Lake  of  Zug) :  "  From  my  own  etching  with  Lupton's  mezEotint 
Extremely  good."  Of  No.  67  (Arena) :  "  Very  beautifuL"  On  p.  89  (beside 
8  B.  Lancaster  Sands) :  "The  plate  opposite  is  from  the  England  drawing  of 
same  subject— a  good  photo." 

Fourteenth  EditUm  (1900). — The  circumstances  of  this  edition  were  ex- 
plained in  the  following  " Note  concerning  the  Present  Exhibition" : — 

"  After  an  interval  of  twenty-two  years  the  Fine  Art  Society  have 
again  the  privilege  of  exhibitiog  to  the  public  the  collection  of  Turner 
drawings  which,  in  1878,  were  shown  in  their  galleries  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  In  consenting  to  a  second  exhibition,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  to  whom  the  drawings  have  been  bequeathed,  have 
jrielded  to  a  very  widely  expressed  desire  that  they  might  be  seen  a 
second  time  by  many  who  enjoyed  the  great  artistic  treat  when  they  were^ 
here  before,  and  by  still  more  who  have  grown  into  manhood  since  1878. 

"As  the  drawings  will  again  be  accompanied  by  the  Notes  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  prepared  to  accompany  the  exhibition,  it  is  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  their  somewhat  fragmentary  nature,  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  compiled. 

"The  exhibition  in  1878  was  timed  to  open  early  in  March,  and  Mr. 
Ruskin  (it  will  be  seen)  completed  the  prefoce  on  the  12th,  and  the 
Notes  proper  on  the  21st  February.  He  had  more  to  say,  but  he  was 
suddenly  stricken  by  an  alarming  illness,  and  it  was  not  until  the  10th 
of  May  following  that  he  was  able  to  put  together  that  which  appears 
here  as  the  Efrflogue." 
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The  title-|Mig«  is  :*^ 

Notes  by  Jolm  Raskin  |  On  his  Drawings  hy  \  J,  U.  W,  Turner,  R.A. 

I  Bzhibited   et  |  The   Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries,  |  146^   New  Bond 

Street^  |  1878  and  1900. 
Octavo,  pp.  66,  The  ^^Note"  given  above,  p.  3;  Introduction,  pp.  6-11; 
Prefiitory  Note,  p.  13 ;  Notes,  pp.  15-53 ;  Illustrative  Studies,  etc,  pp.  54, 
66  ;  Addenda  (Further  Illustrative  Studies),  pp.  56^7 ;  Epilogue,  pp.  58-65; 
p.  66  is  taken  up  with  an  advertisement  Issued  in  mottled-grej  wrappers 
as  before.  On  p.  1  of  the  wrapper:  '^ Notes  hy  John  Raskin  |  On  His 
Water-colours  |  By  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  |  Exhibited  at  |  The  Fine  Art 
Society's  Galleries,  |  148,  New  Bond  Street,  |  1878  and  1900.  |  Briee  Om 
akUHng.  I  The  Notm  can  mUo  be  purekoted  qf  QtMrge  AUeHj  Okmting  Oroee  Remd.*' 
Pages  2,  3,  4  are  occupied  with  advertisements ;  at  the  foot  of  p.  4  is  the 
imprint— ^'C.  £.  Roberts  &  Co.,  Printers,  18,  Finsburj  Street,  KC."  Four 
pages  of  advertisements  are  also  bound  up  at  the  beginning  and  two  at  the 
end.  The  text  of  the  pamphlet  is  identical  with  that  of  eda.  10-13,  so  for 
as  it  is  applicable  to  the  drawings  exhibited  ;  but  it  also  contains  additional 
titles,  etc.,  reforring  to  pieces  now  first  exhibited.  (See  further  under  ^*  Va 
Lectiones,"  at  end). 

Reprinted  (1902)  in  Buekin  on  Pictures,  vol.  i.  pp.  295-425. 


Varia  Lectumee.-^OontenU,  eds.  1  and  2  included  no  ''Tenth  Gronp"; 
the  "Illustrative  Studies  "were  subdivided  in  eds.  1-6,  as  explained  on  p.  461, 
below;  and  instead  of  '^ Addenda"  and  ''Epilogue"  the  List  of  Contenti 
contained  "Appendix: — Portraits  of  Turner.— Early  Engravings,  of  which 
the  Dates  of  Production  are  unknown. — Plates  engraved  after  Tamer's 
death."    Part  11.  first  appeared  in  the  List  of  Contents  in  ed.  9. 

Introduction. — Page  405,  line  10,  "Munro"  in  previous  editions  here 
altered  to  "Monro."    For  the  quotation  from  Milton,  see  p.  406. 

Pr^atory  JVbte.-^The  groups  differently  arranged  in  eds.  1-6,  see  p.  411. 

Part  h—No.  1,  the  footnote  was  first  added  in  ed.  7.  No.  17^  the  foot- 
note was  first  added  in  ed.  7.  No,  19,  the  word  eonorot  was  misprinted 
eanaroe  in  eds.  1-6.  No.  21^  line  11,  eds.  1-6  read  "This  little  drawing 
above  represents,  within  its  compass  of  six  inches  by  Hy^  .  .  ."  No.  ^, 
see  p.  427  n.  No.  £4,  line  23,  for  "  keenly  thoughtful,"  eds.  1-6  read 
"keen-thoughtfiil."  No.  28,  line  9,  see  p.  431  n. ;  page  432,  line  4,  for 
"across  the  moorlands,"  eds.  1-6  read  "among  the  moorland."  No.  J89,  see 
p.  432  n. ;  line  8,  the  words  "(with  No.  28)"  were  first  added  in  ed.  7. 
No.  SO,  see  p.  433  n.  No.  SI,  line  10,  '^made  more  lovely,  as"  misprinted 
in  eds.  1-6  "much  more  lovely,  or";  page  435,  line  12,  eds.  1-6  did  not 
italicise  "pv'/'  *nd  eds.  7-13  transposed  the  words  "p^#"  and  "draw." 
No.  S2,  line  7,  eds.  1-6  misprinted  "  hasty ''  as  "  hardy,"  and  did  not  italicise 
the  words  in  line  10  (nor  the  word  "black"  in  line  16  of  Na  33).  No.  ^i 
last  line,  see  p.  443  n.  No.  4S,  eds.  1,  2  add  at  the  end  "See  Notes  on 
No.  65."  No.  62,  title,  and  line  27  on  p.  449,  see  p.  448  n. ;  page  449, 
line  VI,  the  reading  here  is  that  of  eds.  1-6 ;  altered  by  mistake  in  ed.  7 
and  later  to  "Of  the  unpublished  drawings,  I  obtained,  belonging  to  the 
same  period,  one  on  the  Loire,  quite  inestimable  (given  to  Oxford  Standard 
Series,  No.  3)  .  .  ."  No.  57,  see  p.  452  n.  No.  68,  for  "See  notes  in 
EpUogue,"  eds.  1,  2  read  "See  Notes  on  No.  67";  edi.  3-6  omit  the 
words  altogether.    Tenth  Group,  see  p.  453  n. 
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BkuttmHm  flfiftfgf.^For  ammgo— irt  of  them  inAo  fpcwjpn  in  edt.  1-6^ 
see  p.  461  n.;  the  words  '^I  place  first  Miong  these"  and  ''naiMly"  were 
finitaddedioed.7. 

N0.  71,  the  note  was  fiivt  added  in  ed.  7^  Ko.  72,  eds.  1-6  omit  ''Of 
which."  No.  7S,  eds.  1-6  read  ''only  two  other  proo6  again,  I  helieye." 
No.  74,  see  p.  461  ».  No.  75,  the  note  first  added  in  ed.  7.  No.  76,  for 
"also  etched'*  eds.  1-6  read  "etched";  line  6,  for  "and  of  his  mind, 
more,"  eds.  1-6  read  "  and  of  his  mind,  there  is  more  than  in  any " ;  the 
next  four  lines  were  first  added  in  ed.  7.  No.  77,  for  "  my  friend,  since 
dead,"  eds.  1-6  read  "my  dead  kind  friend";  "Cowper"  in  previous 
editions,  here  corrected  to  "  Cooper."    No.  78,  see  p.  463  n. 

From  here  to  the  end  of  the  Illustrative  Studies  the  alterations  made  in 
eds.  3  or  7  were  considerahle — this  portion  of  the  original  text  having  heen 
written  when  Raskin  was  fiir  from  welL 

No,  80,  eds.  1,  2  add  after  "advancing  method  of  study"  : — 

"  Given  me  by — '  I  forget  by  whom ' — but  I'll  find  out,  and  am 
not  the  less  grateful.    I  forget  ever  so  much  now,  when  Fm  tired." 
The  next  three  lines  in  the  text  were  first  added  in  ed.  7. 
No.  81,  last  two  lines,  eds.  1-6  italicise  "  broad  "  and  "  Walls.** 
^0.  ^4,  see  p.  464  n. 
No.  85,  eds.  1,  2  insert  after  "where  Jeanie  goes  alone": — 

"(Jeanie,  that  I  should  have  forgotten  yeu  as  well  as  that  Jean 
of  Jeans  for  a  moment,  as  1  was  writing  tiie  end  of  my  F&n  for 
this  morning  !)"i 
In  line  13,  eds.  1-6  print  "  not "  in  small  capitals.    At  the  end  of  the 
text,  eds.  1-6  add  : — 

"Then  to  the  left  again— up  the  hill,  St  Giles's  prophetic  once 
before  Flodden,  but  now — St  Giles's  '  mingled  din '  only,  election 
of  clergymen,  somehow,  and  the  Castle — with  the  '  Kittie  nine  steps ' 
— and  look,  my  British  public— for  they  need  wary  walking  now, 
what  witii  that  mingled  din  and  the  smoke."  ' 
No.  86,  line  3,  see  p.  465  n.  In  the  next  line,  after  "  never  one  changed," 
eds.  1-6  add  :— 

"(so  exactly  like  our   British  action  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,' 

which  1  in  part  read  the  account  of  to  my  secretary,  Mr.  Hilliard, 

1  There  is  no  pusage  in  the  pnblisbed  Letters  of  Fon  of  the  time  which  explains  this 

«  For  "St  QQes's  nringHng  (not  'minted*)  din,** see  ifcfmion,  iv.  94;  for  <*KHtle 
nine  steps,"  BedgaunUet,  Letter  L  and  Note  A:  it  is  *'a  pass  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  Castle  rock." 

*  A  sarcastic  reference  to  the  nnoertain  movements  of  the  BritUi  fleet  at  this  tfane. 
Boskin  was  an  opponent  of  Disraeli's  policy  on  the  Eastern  Qnestion.  In  one  of  the 
letters,  undated,  to  Mr.  Hnish^  which  bare  been  mentioned  above  (p.  hriii),  BnsklB 
wrote  to  explain  the  delav  in  ftnishinff  the  Notes : — 

"The  Turkish  bnsinees  and  the  needfol  changes  in  F&r$,  in  collision  witii  this, 
have  made  me  slower  than  at  the  wovst  I  expected.** 
And  again,  a  few  days  later : — 

"  If  yon  only  knew  what  I  have  on  mv  hands  jnst  now  altogether,  yon'd  be 
sorry  and  shocked,  and  forgive  me  a  great  deal.*' 
A  passage  in  the  next  letter,  which  is  dated  Febroaiy  19  [1878],  may  refer  to  tiie 
passage  above : — 

"i'brt  isto  come  ont  on  the  same  day,  1st  March,  yon  know,  and  will  have  a 
great  deal  in  it  to  explain  the  parenthesis  which  reads  so  crasy." 
The  reference  is  to  Fbr$  for  March  1878  (Letter  87  in  the  complete  series),  hi  which 
Bnskin  states  his  opposition  to  the  Eastern  policy  of  Dinmeli,  and  bis  agreement,  on  that 
issne,  with  Gladstone. 
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and  good  asBittant,  Mr.  Gould^  at  th«ir  lunch,  marking  a  word  or 
two  with  pen,  for  future  nae.")  ^ 
No.  S7,  line  1^  eds.  1-6  omit  ''Only  the/'  and  add  ''Lady  Glenorchj 
carefully  "  after  "  hefbre  " ;  line  6,  eda,  1-6  add  the  following  paragraph  :— 

"And  now,  I  take  Sir  Walter's  own  pen  to  write  with,  given 
hy  him  to  Maria  Edgeworth^  August  14th,  1825,  and  lent  to  me^ 
as  For9  would  have  it,  by  the  kindness  of  its  present  possessor. 
Dr.  Butler  of  Harrow,* — Pen-holder  I  should  say — I  have  put  one  of 
my  own  (Lucastes)  pens  into  it — with  which  he  had  written  the 
Heart  qf  Midlothian  and  all  his  novels  up  to  that  time.  But  I  take  it 
to  tell  you  to  look  at  the  little  scrawled  sketch,"  etc 
No,  88,    At  the  end,  eds.  1  and  2  add : — 

"  (Oh  !  Camp. — Camp. — dear  Camp.,  1  forgot  You  too  and  your 
grave.    This  was  your  master's  pen.  Camp. ;  are  not  you  happy  ?>) 

"  Stay~you  may  here  like  to  see  one  little  bit  of  my  own  boy's 
work,  again.    There's  the  back  of  the  church,  the  apse,  seen  in 
this  Turner  sketch  on  the  hill,  drawn  by  me  from  the  street,  in 
1837, 1  think,— beside  the  Scott  table." 
No,  89.    See  p  467  ». 
No.  90.    At  the  end,  eds.  1  and  2  add  :— 

"The  reader  may,  perhaps,  again  care  to  see  a  little  water- 
colour  drawing, — '  In  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand,'  (Cour- 
bould's,^  1  think),  which  I  used  to  delight  in  when  a  child,  because 
there  was  a  boat  in  it — such  a  boat  1  such  an  Ellen !  .Alas,  ahs, 
and  such  a  Fits  James  !  Still  there's  an  old-£Mhioned  grace  about 
it,  characteristic  once  more  of  Scott's  time ;  and  lyeside  it  I  put  my 
Father's  drawing  of  Conway  Castle,  which  he  always  told  me  the 
story  about  when  he  was  shaving.  Conway  Castle,  to  show  how 
boys  were  taught  to  draw  in  Edinburgh  in  the  olden  time. 

"  And  now,  dearest  Dr.  John  Brown  (and  Sibyl),^  I've  done  my 

main  work  to-day,  and  end  with  my  perfect  love  to  you,  and  Rab, 

and  all  his  friends  and  your  friends,  and  Faber  of  the  Alps     And 

so  I  lay  aside  Sir  Walter's  pen." 

No.  96.    See  p.  467  n. 

1  Lawrence  Hilliard  was  Botkin's  chief  Moretarv  at  Brantwood  from  1876  to  1888; 
he  died  in  1887.  For  some  account  of  him,  see  W.  G.  Collin^ood's  Life  of  Bmtkm, 
p.  848  n,  Mr.  David  Gould  (for  whom,  eee  alio  p.  626)  was  at  thxs  time  awmting  Buskin, 
as  a  oolourist  of  engravings,  •ta 

*  Not  quite  accurate.  The  pen  belonged  to,  and  was  lent  to  Buskin  by.  Mrs.  Butler 
(a  Miss  Edgeworth.  niece  of  Maria),  wife  of  the  Bev.  Arthur  Gray  Butler,  of  Oriel, 
broUier  of  &e  then  headmaster  of  Harrow.  **  Lucastes"  (where  Buskin  had  first  seen 
some  particular  kind  of  pen),  was  the  residence  of  his  god-daughter,  Biiss  E.  C.  Oldham, 
at  Hayward's  Heath. 

*  Camp.,  a  favourite  buU-terrier  of  Scott's,  is  seen  in  8axon*s  portrait  of  him  (1805), 
and  in  both  Baebum's  portraits  (1808, 1809).  See  the  list  of  portraits  in  the  last  cliapter 
of  Lockhart's  Life  of  ScoU, 

«  For  Coriwuld,  see  Academy  Notei»  1858.  1860.  '*In  listening  mood  she  seemed 
to  stand"  {Ladp  of  the  LakCt  Quito  L  17).  For  the  drawing  of  Oonway  Castle,  see 
below,  p.  489. 

B  For  Dr.  John  Brown,  author  of  JRab  and  his  Friends^  see  Vol.  XIL  p.  zz. 
The  next  reference  is  to  another  old  friend  of  Buskin's,  Jane,  Lady  Simon,  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  ' '  SibyL*'  It  is  to  her  also  that  he  no  doubt  refers  as 
*<  Jeanie'*  on  the  preceding  page  (No.  86).  "Faber  of  the  Alps,'*  the  editors  are 
unable  to  explain:  possibly,  as  fluskin  is  here  thinking  of  old  friends,  *' Faber"  may 
have  been  a  misprint  for  * '  Forbes."  Buskin's  master  in  Alpine  geology  (see  DeueeUion). 
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jy;».P7,  the  words  "the  gnMip  .  .  .  Uiiliwy''  wera  fint  mdded  in  ad.  7 ; 
''hint**  is  here  sabslitetMl  for  '^trnt,"  an  olmons  mispriiit. 

N0, 101^  line  3,  see  p.  468  n. ;  Hne  6^  eds.  1-6  add  at  the  end  :— 

''Of  dirine  play  and  dirine  work,  especially  the  son's  play 
(coming  forth  as  a  Bridegroom  and  rejoicing  to  run  his  course  ^),  see 
'a  ray  here,  and  a  flash  there,  and  a  sparkle  of  jewels  everywhere.' 

C '  I  think  there  he— Richmonds  in  the  Field.'  *) 

"Compere  No.  119,  Bridob  of  St.  Martin's  (Cloak  given). 
Cross  on  it.  Church  spire  and  Hdtel  dn  Mont  Blanc  Convent 
(which  my  Fkther  made  me  draw  for  him)  on  the  hill.  Woman 
carrying  hnndle  on  her  head.  Wholesome  work,  in  wholesome  rest, 
in  the  middle  cottages  with  vine  trellises,  moontains  ahove,  chain 
of  the  Dorcris  and  Reperoir.' 

**  Dog,  qoiek,  looking  on,  ready  for  any  daty,  like  GiotUTs  pet 
puppy.   « 

The  line  ''I  think  .  .  .  Field"  is  in  eds.  1  and  2  only. 

N0.  105,  for  ''KUverton,"  eda.  2rS  read  '' KUvington " ;  eds.  1,  2  read 
at  the  end  ^^See  Epilegae  for  description  of  it" ;  eds.  3-6  omit  the  word ; 
ed.  7  and  later  read  "See  his  terminal  notes."  JTe.  106,  see  p.  469  ». 
iTe.  107,  for  ''for  three  more,"  eds.  1-6  read  ''at  three."  Nik  108,  eds.  1-6 
insert  "the"  helore  "Fish."  Ko.  109,  see  p.  469  ».  No.  112,  see  p.  469  ». 
No.  lis,  lines  6  and  1,  eds.  1-6  misprinted  the  words  thus :  "  opening  of  hlue 
sky  hciyond.  Rain,  the  veil  heing  withdrawn  gradually."  The  following  sen- 
tence followed  :  "  If  ever  I  get  my  Epilogue  writtoi,  it  shall  be  framed  between 
glasses,  like  the  framed  sketches^of  the  Lago  Maggiore  I  did  for  the  National 
GaUery  "  (see  No.  603,  p.  305).    No.  116,  see  p.  470  n.     No,  ItO,  see  p.  471  ». 

Addmia.—^oi  notes  on  pp.  473,  474. 

EpUogwB. — For  die  beginning  portion  in  eds.  3-6,  see  p.  475  ».;  page  478, 
line  10, see  p.  478  ». ;  page  479,  line  1,  for  "Says  Mr.  Griffith,"  eds.  3-6  read 
"Bo  says  Mr.  Griffiths" ;  line  11,  for  "and  political  eoonomy  in  Art,  yon 
see,"  eds.  3-6  read  " ,  my  paUic,  you  see ";  Hne  13,  after  "So,"  eds.  3-6 
read  ",  now  I  can't  answer  4(x  word*  any  more" ;  and  continue  "the  bargain 
was  made  between  them  that  if  Griffiths  eonld  sell  ten  drawings— these  four 
included  and  six  others — for  eighty  guineas  each.  Turner  would  make  the 
six  others  from  sketches  to  be  shown  for  choice  to  the  purchasers,  and 
Griffiths  .  .  .";  Une  22,  eds.  3-6  omit  "also";  Hne  26,  eds,  3-6  omit 
"Mr."  ;  page  480,  Hne  2,  for  "came  next,"  eds.  3-6  read  "was  next  in 
order,"  omit  "  but,"  and  also  "  and  "  before  "  I " ;  Hnes  13-16,  see  p.  480  ». ; 
footnote,  eds.  3-6  insert  "at  this  moment";  Hnes  17-21,  eds.  3-6  read 
"Then  Munro  of  Novar,  and  bought  the  Lucerne  (and  the  Red  Righi?), 

1  See  PMlms  zix.  5.  >  JUcAcrrf ///. .  v.  4. 

s  Rmkin  was  here  jotting  down  idess  and  reooHectioat  aa  they  occurred  to  him, 
without  staying  to  make  them  fnUy  intelligible  to  others  (as,  for  instenoe,  in  the  naren- 
thetical  alhision  to  his  friends,  the  JRichmonds).  He  contrasts  with  "vulgar  Engliah  pUy 
and  Tulgar  Bnglish  work "  (see  the  note  on  Na  101  as  finally  printed,  p.  468),  the 
happier  life,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  the  Savoy  peasants  in  tb«r  beantixul  valley — of 
wtScb  the  village  of  Bt  Martin  near  Sallenehes  was  tyfrfcal  to  him.  See  the  aooount  of 
it  in  PraUrita  (ii  ch.  xi,  "  L'HAtel  du  Mont  Blanc").  *'  Doroik"  and  *'  Banvdr"  are 
misprints  for  "Doron**  and  "R^poroir"  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  xx.,  and  YoL  VI.  p.  801). 
For  the  perfect  type  of  lovely  play  and  work,  he  refers  to  the  passage  in  the  lectnre 
entiaed  ^<  Work  "  in  9%«  Oromn  of  WUd  OUm  ($  60),  where  the  words  *<a  ray  here  . .  . 
jewels  everywhere  "  occur. 

^  For  '*  Qiotto's  pet  puppy,"  see  ^omtii^  m  Ftorenee,  S 1S2. 

xm.  2  c 
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and  botii  Mr.  Miinro  and  Mr.  fiieknell  ^oae  a  iketeh  to  be  'realbed' 
— Mr.  Bicknell^  Looeme  Lake;  Mr.  Monro,  Lnoeme  Town";  line  23, 
eds.  3-6  read  '^ .  .  .  going  on,  ftve  oat  of  the  ten  drawing*  were  providad 
for.  .  .  .  And  three  out  of  the  four  patterns  he  had  ahown  .  .  .  " ;  line  2d, 
eds.  3-6  insert  ^^ pretty"  before  ''well";  page  481,  line  1,  eds.  3-6  read 
'<he  knew  perfeqUy  well^  for  "he  also  knew" ;  line  2,  see  p.  481  a.  ; 
line  5,  eds.  3-6  omit  ''to  her  &ther"  after  "Cordelia"  ;  line  8,  eds.  3-6 
read  "Coblentz"  for  ''the  Ehrenbreitstein,  No.  62,  here'' ;  line  12,  eds.  3-6 
omit "  a  Righi  dark  in  twilight " ;  line  15,  for  "  The  other  sketches  .  .  . 
th|^,"  eds.  3-6  read  "The  tenth  sketch  ...  it  at  any  price  " ;  line  22,  for 
"the  tenth  in  hand,  out  of  those,''  eds.  3-6  read  "the  last  in  hand,  the 
one";  line  29,  "63"  was  in  error  printed  "62";  page  482,  lines  14,  17, 
see  notes  there ;  line  24,  for  "  remained  long^"  "  is  still,  1  believe  " ;  page  483 
(list  of  ^pi^tures),  eds.  3-6  number  them  differently,  those  in  the  printed 
text  being  respectively  1,  10,  8,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  9,  5,  and  No.  9  is  called 
"  Blue "  instead  of  "  I>ark " ;  this  causes  corresponding  differences  in 
subsequent  lines ;  line  19,  eds.  3-6  read  "  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5  are,  1  believe, 
still  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Monro's  nephew " ;  line  21,  eds.  3-6  omit 
"long  ago"  after  "sale";  last  line,  for  "correction,"  eds.  3-6  misreai 
"  reflection;^  Page  484,  lines  7-23,  this  passage  was  in  eds.  3  and  6  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Epilogoe,  as  shown  on  p.  475  below,  and  there  wwe 
some  ndnor  variations.  In  line  7}  for  "these,"  eds.  3-6  read  "them,"  and 
in  the  next  line  omit  "But";  line  12,  eds.  i^  insert  "therefore"  after 
"and  " ;  lines  18,  eds.  3-6  omit  "  I  think  .  .  .  mark  of  the  rest"  ;  Bne  26, 
for  "  so,-  eds.  3-6  read  "  The." 

Part  II. — jPr^/aoe,  line  18,  "hand- work **  in  previous  editions  here  cor- 
rected to  "handiwork."  Pages  517-518,  see  p.  518  n.  for  an  alteration 
between  eds.  9-10;  this  alteration  caused  the  following  pages  (127-131  in 
ed.  K))  to  be  " overrun."  23.  R.  (e)  line  2,  the  word  "society"  here  inserted. 
37.  ii.^  in  all  previous  editions  the  word  "(Oxford)"  was  wrongly  placed  after 
this  number,  instead  of  after  38.  R.  40,  R,  This  note  (Lucerne)  was  first 
added  in  ed.  10 ;  and  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  subsequent  numbmng,  the 
foregoing  pieces  were  numbered  "39.  R.  (5)"  instead  of  "40.  R."  See 
p.  531  fi.  for  another  variation  between  eds.  9  and  10. 

Th^  fourteenth  edition  (1900),  prepared  as  the  catalogue  for  the  exhibition 
in  that  year,  differs  from  its  predecessors,  owing  to  the  contents  of  the 
exhibition  being  in  some  degree  different. 

The  following  pieces  in  the  original  exhibition  were  not  shown :  Nos.  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  14,  15,  31,  35,  39,  45,  47,  48,  52,  55,  59,  60-61,  64,  67,  69,  70, 
71-79,  81-100,  102,  103,  106,  107,  110-112,  118,  119,  120.  The  omission 
of  these  drawings  and  sketches  caused  numerous  alterations,  which  need  not 
be  more  particularly  described. 

On  the  other  hand,  seven  drawings  and  sketches  were  shown  in  1900 
which  were  not  included  in  the  Exhibition  of  1878 ;  for  these,  see  below, 
notes  on  pp.  416-417,  430,  446,  456.  One  drawing,  not  in  Ruakin's  collection, 
was  also  included  in  the  exhibition  and  catalogue— namely,  "27  A.  The 
Drachenfels  (from  the  Fawkes  collection)."  Several  objects  connected  with 
Turner  were  also  now  shown ;  for  these,  see  below,  p.  474. 

Some  of  the  drawings,  included  in  both  exhibitions,  were  renumbered  in 
1900,  and  there  were  also  a  fow  trifling  alterations  made  in  the  text] 
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PART  I 

NOTES   ON   MR,    RUSKIN'S   DRAWINGS 
BY   TURNER 

INTRODUCTION 

The  following  main  facts  respecting  the  tenour  of  Turner's 
life  and  work  may  be  depended  upon,  and  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  as  they  are  evidenced  by,  cur  illustrate,  the  pieces 
of  his  art  here  diown. 

He  was  bom  on  St.  G^eorge's  Day  in  1775.  He  pro- 
duced no  work  of  importance  till  he  was  past  twenty; 
— ^working  constantly,  from  the  day  he  could  hold  a  pen- 
cil, in  steady  studentship,  ¥dth  gradually  increasing  intelli- 
gence, and,  fortunately  for  him,  rightly  guided  skill  His 
true  master  was  Dr.  Monro  :^ — ^to  the  practical  teaching  of 
that  first  patron,  and  the  wise  simplicity  of  the  method  of 
water-colour  study  in  which  he  was  disciplined  by  him, 
and  companioned  by  Girtin,'  the  healthy  and  constant  de- 
velopment of  the  youth's  power  is  primarily  to  be  attri- 
bute The  greatness  of  the  power  itself,  it  is  impossible 
to  overestimate.  As  in  my  own  advancing  life  I  learn 
more  of  the  laws  of  noble  art,  I  recognize  faults  in  Turner 
to  which  once  I  was  blind;  but  only  as  I  recognize  also 
powers  which  my  boy's  enthusiasm  did  but  disgrace  by  its 
advocacy. 

In  the  summer  of  1797,  when  he  was  two-and-twenty, 
he  took,  if  not  actually  his  first  journey,  certainly  the  first 


>  [See  aboTe^  p.  255.1 

>  [See  again,  p.  255.] 
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with  fiilly  prepared  and  cultivated  faculties,  into  Yoricshire 
and  Cumberland. 

In  the  following  year  he  e^thibited  ten  pictures  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  to  one  of  which  he  attached  the  first 
poetical  motto  he  ever  gave  to  a  picture.  The  subject  of 
it  was  "  Morning  among  the  Coniston  Fells,"  ^  and  the  lines 
chosen  for  it,  these, — (Milton's): 

"  Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill,  or  steaming  ^  lake,  dasky  or  grey. 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise." 

As  I  write  the  words  (12th  February  1878,  in  the  80th 
year  since  the  picture  was  exhibited),  I  raise  my  eyes  to 
these  Coniston  Fells,  and  see  them,  at  this  m<»n«it  imaged 
in  their  lake,  in  quietly  reversed  and  perfect  similitude, 
the  sky  cloudless  above  them,  cloudless  beneath,  and  t¥ro 
level  lines  of  blue  vapour  drawn  across  their  sun-lighted 
and  russet  moorlands,  like  an  a2ure  fesse  across  a  golden 
shield. 

The  subjects  of  the  other  pictures  exhiUted  in  that 
year,  1798,  had  better  be  glanced  at  in  order,  showing  as 
they  do  the  strong  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the 
northern  hills,  and  their  ruins. 

Wensleydale. 

DUNSTANBOROUGH   CaSTLE. 

KiRKSTAJX  Abbey. 
Fountains  Abbey. 
NoRHAM  Castle. 
Holy  Island  Cathedral. 
Ambleside  Mill. 

BUTTERMERE  LaKE. 

The  Fern  House,  Mickleham,  Surrey. 

1  [No.  461  in  the  National  Galleiy.] 

'  ['^Steaming''  is  Milton's  word.  It  was  given  as  "streamiag"  in  the  Academy 
Catalogue,  and  appeared  as  such  in  eds.  1  and  2  of  this  catalogue.  Br  a  slip  of 
memory,  Raskin  first  called  the  lines  ^' Thomson's,"— an  error  corrected  in  ed.  7: 
they  are  in  Paradiie  Loit,  bk.  v.  185-188.  See,  again,  for  references  to  these  lines, 
pp.  126,  316.] 
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Four  of  the  pencil  drawings,  exhibited  here  among  the 
iUiistrative  sketches,  were,  I  doubt  not,  made  on  this 
journey*^ 

The  first  group  of  drawings,  1  to  6,  belong  to  the  time 
of  his  schooling  and  show  the  method  of  it  completely. 
For  simplicity  in  memory  it  will  be  wise,  and  practically 
and  broadly  true,  to  consider  this  period  as  extending  to 
the  close  of  the  century,  over  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
Turner's  life.  In  1800  he  exhibited  his  first  sacred  and 
epic  picture,  the  "Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt,"  and  his  estab- 
lished work  and  artist-power  begin. 

It  is  usual,  and  I  have  hitherto  complied  with  the 
general  impression  on  this  matter  in  my  arrangement  of 
his  work,  to  divide  its  accomplished  skill  into  three  periods, 
early,  middle,  and  of  decline."  Of  course  all  such  arrange- 
ment is  more  or  less  arbitrary;  some  virtues  are  lost,  some 
gained,  continually ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  method 
of  understanding  and  clearest  means  of  remembering  the 
focts  will  be  simply  to  divide  his  art-life  by  tens  of  years. 
The  distinctions  of  manner  belonging  to  each  decade  are 
approximately  very  notable  and  defined.  Here  is  a  brief 
view  of  them. 

FIRST  PERIOD.     1800-1810. 

His  manner  is  stem,  reserved,  quiet,  grave  in  coloiur, 
forceful  in  hand.  His  mind  tranquil ;  fixed,  in  physical 
study,  on  mountain  subject;  in  moral  study,  on  the  M3rth- 
ology  of  Homer  and  the  Law  of  the  Old  Testament 

SECOND  PERIOD*     1810-1820. 

His  manner  becomes  gentle  and  refined  in  the  extreme* 
He  perceives  the  most  subtle  qualities  of  natural  beauty  in 
fwm  and  atmosphere;  for  the  most  part  denying  himself 


»  [Nob.  77-00  below.] 

>  [See  above,  pp.  1)9,  261.] 
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colour.  His  execution  is  unrivalled  in  jHrecision  and  care. 
His  mind  fixed  chiefly  on  the  lovdiness  of  material  things ; 
morally,  on  the  passing  away  of  human  life,  as  a  cloud, 
from  the  midst  of  them. 


THIRD  PERIOD.     1820-1880. 

A  great  change  gradually  takes  place,  owing  to  some 
evil  chances  of  his  life,  in  his  moral  temper.  He  b^ins, 
after  1825,  to  exert  and  exhibit  his  power  wantonly  and 
irregularly,  the  power  itself  always  increasing,  and  com- 
plete colour  being  now  added  to  his  scale  in  all  conception. 
His  handling  becomes  again  more  masculine,  the  refined 
work  being  reserved  for  particular  passages.  He  forms,  in 
this  period,  his  own  complete  and  individual  manner  as  a 
painter. 

FOURTH  PERIOD.     1880-1840. 

He  produces  his  most  wonderM  work  in  his  own 
special  manner, — ^in  the  perfect  pieces  of  it,  insuperable. 
It  was  in  this  period  that  I  became  aware  of  his  power. 
My  first  piece  of  writing  on  his  works  was  a  letter,  intended 
for  the  papers,  written  in  defence  of  the  picture  of  "Juliet 
and  her  Nurse,"  exhibited  in  1886  (when  I  was  seventeen).^ 
The  following  pictures  are  examples  of  his  manner  at  this 
period,  none  of  them,  unhappily,  now  in  anything  like  per- 
fect preservation,  but  even  in  their  partial  ruin,  marve- 
lous. (The  perfect  pieces  which  I  have  called  insuperable 
are  the  drawings  made  in  the  same  years,  of  which  examples 
are  given  in  the  collection.) 

Childe  Harold Exhibited  in  1882 

The  Golden  Bough 1884 

Mercury  and  Argus 1886 

1  [See  now  VoL  III.  pp.  685-640.] 
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Juliet  and  her  Nuhse  ....    ExkUnted  in  1886 

Shylock  (the  Rialto  of  Venice)        (once  mine)  1887 

Hero  and  Leander 1887 

Vai.  d'Aosta  (Avalanche) 1887 

Phryne 1888 

Modern  Italy 1888 

The  Slave-Ship      •        •        .        .       (once  mine)  1888 

The  Fighting  "T^m^raire"^        .        .        •        •  1888 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  PERIOD.     1840-1850. 

Virtually,  the  works  belonging  to  this  period  are  limited 
to  the  first  five  years  of  it.  His  health,  and  with  it  in 
great  degree  his  mind,  failed  suddenly  in  the  year  1845. 
He  died  in  1851.  The  paintings  of  these  five  closing  years 
are,  to  the  rest  of  his  work,  what  Count  Robert  of  Paris 
and  Castle  JDangerous  are  to  the  Waverley  Novels.*  But 
Scott's  mind  failed  slowly,  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees; 
Turner's  suddenly  with  snap  of  some  vital  chord  in  1845. 
The  work  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  decade  is  in  many 
respects  supremely,  and  with  reviving  power,  beautiful 
The  "Campo  Santo,  Venice,''  1842,  and  the  "Approach 
to  Venice,"  1844,'  were,  when  first  painted,  the  two  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  colour  that  I  ever  saw  fix>m  his  hand, 
and  the  noblest  drawings  in  the  present  series  are  of  the 
years  1842  and  1848. 

Morning  breaks  as  I  write,  along  those  Coniston  Fells, 

1  [Of  theM  pietoree,  ''ChUde  Harold"  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  No.  616 :  nee 
above,  p.  140 ;  ^The  Golden  Bough  "  (No.  871  in  the  National  Gallery  collection)  is  at 
DnUin  :  see  above,  p.  133 ;  "  Mercury  and  Argos"  is  in  Lord  Strathcona's  collection  : 
see  VoL  lit  p.  264,  and  plate  opposite  p.  638 ;  '' Juliet"  is  in  that  of  Colonel  O.  H. 
Pkine,  New  York :  see  VoL  IIL  p.  686 ;  ''Shylock"  in  that  of  Mr.  Ralph  Brockle- 
bank :  see  VoL  III.  p.  864;  ''Hero  and  Leander"  (No.  621  in  the  National  Gallery 
collection)  is  at  Glasgow :  see  VoL  III.  p.  242 ;  the  "  Val  d'AosU"  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  James  Price;  for  "Phryne"  (No.  522  in  the  National  Gallery  coUection),  see 
above,  pp.  107,  161 ;  "  Modem  Itdy  is  in  the  Corporation  Galleries,  Glasgow :  see 
VoL  HI.  p.  243;  for  "The  Slave  Ship/'  see  VoL  IIL  p.  672,  and  plate  opponte;  and 
for  the  "  T^miraire"  (National  Gallery,  No.  624),  see  above,  p.  167.] 

'  [Compare  above,  p.  167.] 

'  [For  the  "Campo  Santo"  (now  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Keillor),  see  VoL  III. 
p.  261 ;  for  the  "  Approach  to  Venice  "  (in  that  of  Mrs.  Moir),  ibid.,  p.  261,  and  above, 
p.  164  Ji.] 
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and  the  level  mists,  motionless,  and  grey  b^ieath  the  rose 
of  the  moorlands,  veil  the  lower  woods,  and  the  sleepmg 
village,  and  the  long  lawns  by  the  lake-shore. 

Oh,  that  some  one  had  but  told  me,  in  my  youth,  vih&ti 
all  my  heart  seemed  to  be  set  on  these  colom*s  and  clouds, 
that  appear  for  a  little  while  and  then  vanish  away,  how 
little  my  love  of  them  would  serve  me,  when  the  silence 
of  lawn  and  wood  in  the  dews  of  mcnming  ^ould  be  com^ 
pleted;  and  all  my  thoughts  should  be  of  those  whom,  by 
neither,  I  was  to  meet  more! 

Brantwood^  12<A  February  1878. 
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PREFATORY   NOTE 


The  drawings  here  shown  are  divided  into  groups,  not 
chronological  merely,  but  referred  to  the  special  circum- 
stances or  temper  of  mind  in  which  they  were  produced. 
Their  relation  to  the  five  periods  of  Turner's  life,  which 
are  defined  in  the  Introduction,  is,  therefore,  a  subdivided 
one,  and  there  are  ten  groups  of  drawings  illustrating  the 
six  periods,  in  the  manner  shown  in  this  table.^ 


Divisions  in  the 

Diviricns  in  the 

Introductions. 

Catalogue. 

School  Days,  1775-1800    . 

Geoup 

I. 

1775-1800. 

1st  Pkutod,  1800-1810 

Geoup 

II. 

1800-1810. 

2nd  Peeiod,  1810-1820 

Geoup 

III. 

1810-1820. 

8rd  Pekiod,  f  Before  change . 
1820-1880  (During  change 

Geoup 

IV. 

1820-1825. 

Geoup 

V. 

1825-1880. 

[Best  England  draw- 

4th Period, 

ings 

Geoup 

VI. 

1880-1840. 

1880-1840 

Most  highly  finished 

.    vignettes,  etc. 

Geoup 

VII. 

1880-1840. 

Best    France    draw- 

ings 

Geoup  VIII. 

1880-1840. 

5th  Peeiod, 

Best  Alpine  sketches 

Geoup 

IX. 

1840-1845. 

1840-1845 

Finished  drawings  in 
realization  of  them 

for  friends    . 

Geoup 

X. 

1840-1845. 

>  [In  edt.  1-6  this  table  wm  diiforentlj  arranged.    There  were  only  nine  gronpa, 
and  Period!  4  and  6  were  differently  arranged  as  rollow  : — 

(Work  for  engrayera.    Group  VI.     I830-184a 
Work  both  for  engravers  and   for  himself*    Group  VII. 
1830-1840. 
Work  for  himself.    Group  VIII.     1890-1840. 

"^^^;5^»  [work  for  friends.    Group  DL    1840-1846." 

*  **B7  'work  for  himself*  I  mean  that  done  wholly  to  plaaae  and  latiify  his  own 
mind,  witiumt  any  reference  to  facilities  of  engraring  or  umitatioQ  in  sim  or  price. 
The  '  work  for  friends '  implies  reference  to  their  wishes,  so  far  as  possible,  as  inU  be 
seen." 

4U 
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DRAWINGS 

FIRST  GROUP.     SCHOOL  DAYS,  1775-1800 

1.  The  Dover  Mail.^ 

A  drawing  of  his  earliest  boyhood,  deeply  interesting  in 
the  number  of  the  elements  of  his  character  already  shown 
to  be  determined. 

First,  A.  his  interest  in  sailors,  and  in  such  conditions 
of  lower  English  life  as  were  connected  with  them ;  not 
jesting  with  it,  like  Marryat  or  Dickens,  but  giving,  so  far 
as  he  could,  the  mere  fSEu^  of  it,  I  do  not  know  with 
what  personal  feeling  about  them,  how  &r,  that  is  to  say, 
the  interest  was  joyful,  how  far  r^pretfiil,  and  how  &r. 
morbid.  I  shall  return  presently  to  this  question.  See 
No.  86. 

B.  The  perfect  power  already  attained  over  the  means 
at  his  disposal  It  is  impossible  to  lay  a  flat  wash  of 
water-colour  better  than  this  sky  is  laid. 

C  Perception  of  qualities  of  size,  and  aerial  distance, 
the  castle  being  already  treated  with  almost  as  much  sense 
of  its  vastness,  and  pale  hue  in  distance,  as  ever  was  shown 
in  his  central  work. 

2>.  Love  of  mist,  and  gradations  of  vanishing  form :  see 
the  way  he  dwells  on  ti^e  effect  of  the  dust  firom  the 
coach-wheels. 

E.  Perfectly  decisive  drawing  of  whatever  is  seen,  no 
slurring  of  outline,  and  the  effect  of  the  dust  itself  got,  not 
by  rubbing  out,  but  by  pure  painting.* 

*  I  am  advised  by  a  fiiend  and  ffood  judge  that  this  is  not  so.  It  does 
not  matter,  however — all  his  beautinil  mist  effects  in  the  fine  drawings  are 
unquestionably  got  by  pure  painting. 

^  [For  another  note  on  this  drawing,  see  Leeturei  on  Landscape,  §  29.] 


\ 
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2<l  Conventional  touch  for  trees;  taught  to  the  boy  by 
his  masters:  conquered  gradually  as  we  shall  see,  by  his 
own  intense  veracity,  but  never  wholly,  even  to  the  end  of 
life.  No  bad  habit  of  youth  ever  can  be,  and  I  give  this 
drawing  so  much  importance,  in  description,  because  it 
shows  a  quite  unthought-of  fact  in  human  nature,  that  all 
a  man  is  (as  with  a  crow  or  a  duckling),  was  in  the  shell 
of  him,  mental  vulgarity  and  alll^  The  moral  question 
of  his  life  is,  what  of  this  good  in  him  you  can,  get  at 
and  nourish ;  what  of  the  bad,  chain  down. 


2.  TuNBEiDGE  Castle.     (Oxford  Rudimentary  Series.*) 

An  example  of  the  constant  method  of  Turner's  study, 
in  early  youth.  He  soon  found  that  the  yellow  and  blue 
he  had  been  taught  to  use  were  false,  and  worse  than  use- 
less: he  cast  all  colour  aside  for  a  while,  and  worked  only 
for  form  and  light;  not  light  and  shade  observe;  but  only 
gradated  U^t,  showing  everything  in  the  clearest  and 
loveliest  way  he  could.  Shade  proper,  with  its  hiding  and 
terror,  was  at  present  ignored  by  him  altogether.  Amat^irs 
and  artists  of  lower  power  are  constantly  betrayed  into  it 
by  their  inability  to  draw,  and  their  love  of  strong  and 
cheaply-got  sensation.  The  little  bit  of  reflected  light 
under  the  bridge,  and  half  tone  over  the  boats  in  this  draw- 
ing, is  worth  any  quantity  of  sensational  etchings. 

The  material  is,  I  believe,  Prussian  blue  with  British 
ink.     See  illustrative  sketch,  No.  80. 


a  Pont  Aberglaslyn. 

A  drawing  of  the   same  period,   showing  his   incipient 
notions   of  mountain    form.      Again   note  (as  showing  his 

^  [On  this  subject  compare  Modem  Painters,  voL  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  W),] 

^  rrhe  drawings  however^  was  not  included  in  Rundn's  gift  to  Oxford ;  nor  was 

it  ineluded  in  the  exhibition  of  1900.     Ruskin  at  various  times  placed  drawings  on 

loan  in  his  Drawing  School,  which  he  afterwards  removed.] 
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early  love  of  mystery,  carrfriqg  it  right  up  into  his  fore- 
ground), the  smoke  on  the  left  hand,  paintol,  c^  rather,  left 
t^npainted,  with  deliberate  skill,  not  rubbed  or  washed  out. 

4.  Bebgamg.     (Oxford  Rudimentary  Series/) 

This  wonderful  little  drawing  is  the  earliest  example  I 
can  give  of  the  great  distinctive  passion  of  Turner's  nature ; 
the  one  which  separates  him  from  all  other  modem  land- 
scapists, — ^his  sympathy  with  sorrow,  deepened  by  continual 
sense  of  the  power  of  death.  All  other  recent  work  is 
done  either  in  happy  perception  of  natural  beauty,  or  in 
morbid  enjoyment  of  the  sensation  of  grief;  Turner  alcme 
works  in  a  grief  he  would  escape  from,  but  cannot. 

It  is  this  inner  feeling  which,  added  to  his  perception 
of  what  was  wise  in  practice,  kept  his  colour  dark  and  grave 
so  long.  This  little  drawing  was  evidently  made  before  he 
had  ever  been  abroad.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  realize  his 
impressions  of  Italy,  fix>m  some  other  person's  sketch:  the 
Alps,  with  the  outline  of  Sussex  downs,  and  the  small 
square-built  Bergamo,  enough  show  this;  but  the  solenmity 
of  feeling  in  the  colour  and  simple  design  of  it,  as  in  the 
prominaice  of  the  shrine  on  the  hill  against  the  sky,  are 
unfound  in  any  of  his  later  works. 

The  touch  is  singularly  broad:  it  was  already  becoming 
his  practice  to  exercise  himself,  if  usually  in  the  minutest, 
often  in  the  boldest  execution;  the  latter  being  his  ideal  of 
method  in  heroic  work. 

5.  RmNED   Abbey   (unfinished).     (Oxford    Educational 

Series.)* 

There  are  many  drawings  of  this  class  in  the  National 
Gallery;   few   out  of  it;   and  of  those   few,  it  would   be 

1  [In  Uie  Ruskm  Drawing  School ;  No.  127  in  the  Catalogae  of  tiie  Radiinentary 
Series,  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  thii  edition.] 

*  [No.  102  in  the  Catalogae  of  the  Educational  Series^  reprinted  in  a  later  volume 
of  this  edition.] 
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difficult  to  find   one  mote  perfectly  demonstrative  of  the 
method  of  Tumer^s  work.     I  can  never  get  the  public  to  be- 
lieve, nor,  until  they  believe  it,  can  they  ever  understand^ 
the  grasp  of  a  great  master's  mind,  that,  as  in  fresco,  so  in 
water-colour,  there  can  be  no  retouching  after  your  day's 
work  is  done;  if  you  know  what  you  want,  you  can  do  A 
at  once,  then;^  and  if  you  don't,  you  cannot  do  it  at  alL 
There  is  absolute  demonstration  in  this  and  at  least  fifty 
other  such  unfinished  pieces  in  the  National  Gallery,  that 
Turner  did  his  work  bit  by  bit,  finishing  at  once,  and  sure 
of  his  final  harmony.*    When  a  given  colour  was  needed 
over  the  whole  picture,  he  would,  of  course,  lay  it  ova- 
all  at  once  and  thai  go  on  with  detail,  over  that,  as  he 
does  here  over  white  paper.     I  gave  the  drawing  to   the 
Oxford  Schools  to  be  u^  in  examination,  a  copy  of  it 
being  required  as  a  test  of  skill. 

6.    BOAT-BUILDING. 

By  patient  labour,  like  that  in  No.  5,  the  youth  at  last 
attains  such  power  as  we  see  here.  Utmost  delicacy,  with 
utmost  decision.  Take  a  lens  to  it,  you  will  find  the  teeth 
of  the  saw  in  the  carpenter's  hand,  and  the  blocks  of  the 
shrouds,  in  the  distant  vessels.  Yet  the  gradation  of  the 
interior  of  the  boat  is  given  with  one  dash  of  colour,  care- 
fully managed  while  wet,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole  is 
perfect.     The  sky  is  singularly  tender  and  lovely. 

Nothing  more  to  be  learned  now  in  wayis  of  doing:  it  is 
time  for  us  to  see  what  we  have  to  do.' 


Compare  Mulread/s  remark  cHed  in  8enm  Lampt  (VoL  VIIL  p.  19).] 


*  See^  for  instance^  No.  333  (for  which  drawing  see  Modem  JMnien,  tqL  t. 
pt  Tin.  ch.  iv.  §  19 ;  and  No.  409  (for  which  tee  above^  p.  259).] 

s  [See  additional  note  bj  Mr.  kingsley^  p.  533.  In  the  catalcwnie  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1900^  four  drawings  here  follow  which  were  not  in  the  fizhibition  of  1878. 
They  were : — 

Turnkr's  First  Skbtcb  of  CoNisToir  ''Old  Man." 

On  the  reverse,  the  lioni  on  a  coat-of-arms  drawn  in  his  father^s  shopw  Pdnted 
1797.    On  the  back  of  the  frame  is  the  following : — 

''Hiis  sketch  was  discovered  among  several  I  was  going  to  retam  to 
Dr.  Pocock,  of  whom  I  begged  it  when  I  saw  what  it  was.    I  now  make 


■*    lii  ili'f^^^Mi^^^J^ 
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SECOND  GROUP.    THE  ROCK  FOUNDATIONS, 
SWITZERLAND,  1800-1810 

7.  Lake  of  Thun  from  Neuhaus.^ 

The  Niesen  dark  in  centre ;  the  group  of  the  Stockhom 
in  light,  in  the  distance. 

This  drawing  begins  the  series  which  I  hold  myself 
greatly  fortunate  in  possessing,  of  studies  illustrative  of  the 
first  impression  made  on  Turner  s  mind  by  the  Alps. 

To  most  men  of  the  age  (he  was  at  this  time  five-and- 
twenty)  they  are  entirely  delightftil  and  exhilarating;  to 
Mm  tiey  are  an  unbroken  influence  of  gloomy  majesty, 
making  him  thenceforth  of  entirely  solemn  heart  in  all  his 
work,  and  giving  him  conceptions  of  the  vastness  and  rock- 
frame  of  the  earth's  mass,  which  *  afterwards  regulated  his 
design,  even  down  to  a  roadside  bank. 

Six  out  of  the  nine  drawings  in  this  group  are  studies, 
not  made  on  the  spot,  but  records,  for  future  use,  of  the 
actual  impression  received  on  the  spot;  to  be  afterwards 
completed  into  a  drawing,  if  required. 

And  observe  generally.  Turner  never,  after  this  time, 
drew  from  nature  without  composing.  His  lightest  pencil 
sketch  was  the  plan  of  a  picture,  his  completest  study  on 
the  spot,  a  part  of  one.  But  he  rarely  painted  on  the  spot ; 
— ^he  looked,  gathered,  considered; — ^then  painted  the  sum 
of  what  he  had  gained,  up  to  the  point  necessary,  for  due 

it  No.  1  of  the  Bimntwood  Series  of  Turner  Drawings.     John  Rnskin, 
22nd  March  1889." 

See  also  **  Introduction^'*  [page  406  of  this  volnme],  regarding  picture 
founded  on  this  drawing.    Net  in  the  1878  EMhibUion. 

KlLGABBEN  CaSTLB. 

Acquired  Ay  Mr.  RuMm  diiM  the  1878  BMkibUitm. 
Sablt  DwLAwnto  of  an  Old  Man  with  Mule. 
Not  frmnoudff  eshibited, 

St.  Agatha's  Abbst, 

Acquired  by  Mr.  Ruikin  mnee  tkc  1878  JS^ihikition. 

The  late  Dr.  Crawfurd  Pocock  of  Brighton  was  a  collector  of  the  works  of  Turner 
and  Ruskin.  The  ''  Kilgarren  Castle"  was  an  early  drawing  of  a  subject  often  painted 
by  Turner.] 

1  [For  another  description  of  this  drawing,  see  DeucaUon,  L  clu  L  §  17.] 
xai.  2  D 
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note  of  it — and,  much  more  of  the  impression,  since  that 
would  pass,  than  of  the  scene,  which  would  remain. 

The  Niesen  and  Stockhom  might  be  completely  drawn 
at  any  time ;  but  his  vision  of  them  amidst  their  thunder- 
clouds, and  his  impression  of  the  stormy  lake,  with  the 
busy  people  at  its  shore,  careless  of  storm  or  calm,  was 
to  be  kept.  And  kept  it  was,  to  his  latest  day,  realized 
first  completely  in  the  "  Lake  of  Thun,"  of  the  Liber  Stu- 
dionun.^ 

The  study  itself,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  most  of  his 
work;  the  mountain  is  curiously  heavy  and  overcharged 
in  darkness ;  there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  another  of  his  draw- 
ings showing  this  fault  to  such  a  d^^ee;  but  he  was  not 
yet  well  on  his  guard  against  it,  and  was  working  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  gain  power.  Hence  the  blackness  of  the 
Calais  Pier,  and  other  oil-paintings  of  this  time. 

8.  Vevay. 

A  few  of  the  backs  of  the  houses  of  the  lovely  old 
village,  as  they  used  to  rise  out  of  the  lake, — ^the  sun  setting 
over  Jura  in  the  distance.  Inestimable  in  its  quiet  tone, 
and  grandeur  of  form  perceived  in  simple  things;  already 
he  shows  the  full  passion  for  the  mystery  of  light,  whidi 
was  to  be  the  characteristic  influence  of  his  future  art 

The  drawing  is  otherwise  interesting  as  a  very  dear 
example  of  his  practice  at  this  time  in  dark  drawings, 
manufacturing  his  own  tinted  paper  with  a  wash  of  grey, 
and  taking  out  the  lights.' 

9.  Geneva. 

This  is  a  finished  drawing,  yet  made  more  or  less  ex- 
perimentally, in  preparation  for  the  large  one.  No.  70,'  under 
which  I  shall  give  account  of  both. 

1  raiie  drawing  for  this  plate  is  No.  474  in  the  National  GalleryJ 

>  miiB  drawing  was  afterwards  in  the  collection  of  Sir  T.  (Jibeon  Carmichael. 

Bart.) 

'  rAn  error  for  69.     Ruskin^  as  already  explained^  was  taken  ill  before  he  had 

completed  the  Notes^  and  he  did  not  further  refer  to  this  drawing.] 


^^ 
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10.  Bonneville,  Savoy. 

A  quite  stupendous  study,  recording,  probably.  Turner's 
first  impression  as  he  drew  near  the  great  Alps.  He 
painted  it  again  and  again,  but  none  of  the  more  finished 
realizations  approach  the  majesty  of  this  sketch,  which  adds 
to  all  its  otLer  merits  that  of  being  literally  true.  The 
grand  old  keep  on  the  right  with  round  towers  at  the 
angles,  stood  till  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  was  then 
pulled  down  for  such  use  as  its  stones  and  ground  would 
serve  for;  the  more  extensive  ruins  on  the  £Eurther  crag 
were  about  the  same  time  bought  by  an  "avocat'*  of  the 
place,  and  cleared  away,  he  building  for  himself  a  viUa  with 
a  roof  in  the  style  of  a  Chinese  pagoda,  where  the  main 
tower  had  been.  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  to  the 
British  public,  who  rarely  stop  now  at  Bonneville  even  for 
lunch ;  and  never  look  at  anything  on  the  road  to  it,  being 
told  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  till  they  get  to  Chamouni. 

To  me  it  once  mattered  not  a  little,  for  I  used  to  pass 
months  and  months  at  Bonneville  climbing  among  the 
ravines  of  the  Mont  Vergi;^  but  shall,  probably,  never  be 
there  again :  so  now  /  need  not  mind,  neither. 

In  all  points  of  composition  and  execution,  this  drawing 
is  insuperable,  as  an  example  of  Turner's  grandest  manner, 
nor  has  any  painter  in  the  world  ever  rivalled  it  in  calm 
reserve  of  resource,  and  measiured  putting  forth  of  strength. 
Mountains,  properly  speaking,  never  had  been  drawn  before 
at  all,  and  will,  probably,  never  be  drawn  so  well  again.' 

11.  The  Aiguellette  (first  study). 

The  peak  forming  the  central  subject  in  this  drawing  is 
the  termination  of  a  range  of  limestone  crags,  joining  the 
Aiguille  de  Vuens  on  the  north,  and  forming  a  seeming 
pinnacle  above  this  ravine,  which  descends  into  the  valley 

^  rin  the  yean  1860-1863^  when  Raskin  was  living  for  much  of  the  time  in  Savoy.l 
*  [This  drawing  (now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  W.  MaoGregor)  was  reproduced 
in  Turner  ami  Ruskm,  voL  iL  p.  302,  and  in  BuMm  am  Pkiuru,  vol  L  p.  306.  J 
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of  the  Arve  between  the  Nant  d'Aipaiaz   and  Tillage  of 
Maglans. 

The  little  bridge  and  cottage  stood  exactly  as  Tuner 
has  drawn  them,  in  my  young  days.  The  sk^h  has  been 
quite  literal;  only  afterwards  Turner  was  vexed  with  tiic 
formality  of  the  gable,  and  rubbed  out  a  minor  one  in  white 
— only  its  place  suggested— the  other  still  showing  through. 
The  cottage  is  now  gone;  the  bridge  would  scarcely  be 
noticed,  the  diligence  road  goes  over  so  many  like  it  Note 
especially  that  Turner  at  this  time  of  his  work  does  not 
make  things  more  picturesque  than  they  are,  in  first  sketchmg 
them;  there  is  no  coaxing  or  breaking  the  simple  masoniy 
of  the  commonplace  arch. 

12.  The  Aiguillette  (finished  drawing). 

But  here,  when  he  completes  the  composition  for  a  par- 
feet  rendering  of  his  impression  of  the  VaUey  of  Cluse,  he 
bends  and  breaks  it  a  little,  making  it,  so,  really  more  true 
to  the  spirit  of  the  place;  for  tJ^  bridges  generally  flr« 
curved  or  broken  in  and  out  a  little,  and  this  one  is  rue 
in  its  formality. 

This  drawing  has  been  made  at  least  five  years  later 
than  the  sketch ;  the  power  of  drawing  animals  having  beoi 
perfected  in  the  meanwhile  (of  which  presently).^  It  '^ 
unique,  to  my  present  knowledge,  in  grave  purity  a^d  mar 
jestic  delicacy  among  the  drawings  of  this  period.  His 
memory  fastens  intensely  on  the  first  impression  of  the 
pastoral  mountains,  and  the  change,  under  the  power  of 
Hermes,  of  the  white  doud  on  the  hiU  into  the  white 
flocks  in  the  valley. 

He  was  always  fond  of  the  junction  of  streams ;  at  the 
right  hand,  in  the  lower  comer  of  the  drawing,  the  strong 
eddies  of  the  Arve  itself  mingle  with  the  calm  of  the  waters 
of  the  little  brook  ending  their  course.  The  stones  through 
which  these  eddies  flow  indicate,  by  their  sloping  cleavage, 

1  [Sm  baloir.  No.  dl,  p^  496.] 
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that  they  are  a  part  of  the  great  rock  system  over  which 
the  cascade  faQs  in  the  middle  distance. 

The  harmony  of  blue  and  warm  brown,  constant  in  his 
finest  early  work,  is  here  perfected.  The  blue  of  the  shadowy 
cloud  cannot  be  lovelier,  the  warm  colour  is  concentrated 
by  the  little  pitcher  and  horse  saddle  (see  how  little  is 
enough  1),  and  all  thrown  into  light  and  air  by  the  black 
dog. 

Look  carefully,  and  with  magnifying  glass,  at  the 
crowded  sheep.^ 

18.  The  Glacieb  des  Bossons. 

Fierce,  fresh  sketch,  colossal  in  power.  Directed  diiefly 
to  show  the  looseness  of  the  huge  tumbled  blocks  of 
moraine,  and  the  distortion  of  the  bent  trees.  The  leaving 
the  outline  of  the  ice  clear  with  one  wash  is  especially 
characteristic  of  him^ 

This  drawing  has  been  touched  with  chalky  white,  not 
easily  seen,  except  in  side  light;  but  the  ice-drawing  is 
mudi  dependent  on  it. 

Observe  in  this  and  the  Bonneville  (No.  10),  that 
Turner  is  no  slave  to  method,  but  unhesitatingly  uses  two 
methods  whai  there  are  two  textures.  In  both,  he  takes 
the  rough  near  lights  out  roughly,  and  lays  the  light  on 
the  snow  and  ice  smoothly.  But  he  would  only  allow 
himself  this  licence  when  sketching.  His  finished  work  is 
always  consistent  in  method,  either  all  transparent  (as  No. 
12)  or  all  opaque  (as  No.  29).  The  two  white  parasols  in 
No.  88  are  litmdly  the  only  instance  known  to  me  of  his 
using  body-white  in  a  transparent  drawing,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  then  only  because  he  had  scratched  the  paper  too  thin 
to  trust  it.* 

^  [For  another  dewription  tee  (ii^  ^  ^^^  yolame)  Lecture  an  Landicape,  §  99, 
where  Uie  drawing  it  reproduced.  It  was  also  reprodaoed  in  Turner  and  RuMn, 
YoL  iL  p.  904.  Sm  alao  iL  65  of  the  priTately-pnnted  Lettert  to  WUHam  Ward, 
reprinted  in  a  later  Tolame  of  ti&ia  edition.] 

*  [Thii  sketch  is  now  in  the  posaesrion  of  Sir  Hiokman  Baeon,  Bart] 
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14.  Fortified  Pass  in  the  Val  d'Aosta. 

Perfectly  true  to  the  place,  about  ten  miles  below 
Courmayeur,  and  a  quite  stupaidous  piece  of  drawing 
power.  Note  the  way  the  outline  of  the  for^^ound  bush 
is  left  by  the  black  blot  of  shadow,  and  then  the  whde 
bush  created  by  two  scratches  for  stems. 

This  scaie  impressed  him  greatly.  He  amplified  it  first 
into  a  drawing  for  Mr.  Fawkes,  and  then  for  exhibition 
(alas)  into  the  large  water-colour  (the  "Battle  of  Fort 
Rx>ck'*)  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  which,  however,  is 
an  inferior  work,  terribly  forced  and  conventionalized.^ 

15.  In  the  Val  d'Aosta. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  if  I  am  right  in  the  name  of  this 
village;  its  remnant  of  (Roman?)  bridge  is,  I  think,  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  above  Ivrea.  It  has  been  erroneously 
sometimes  called  Nami.     See  No.  19. 

This  drawing  is  one  of  the  first  efibrts  which  Turner 
made  to  give  Italian  classical  character  to  the  landscape 
of  the  South  Alps,  and  to  impose  his  former  refinement 
on  his  recent  impressions  of  mountain  power.  It  fedls  in 
many  respects,  especially  in  the  ludicrous  figure;  he  was 
not  yet  able  to  draw  either  the  figure,  or  even  animals 
with  skill;  and  nearly  all  his  power  vanishes  in  the  effort 
to  discipline  and  conventionalize  it:  the  drawing  is  entirely 
transitional — an  example  of  the  effort  by  which  he  fought 
up  to  the  power  of  doing  work  like  that  of  No.  18,  a  much 
later  drawing,  though  I  am  obliged,  for  its  relation  to 
No.  12,  to  put  the  last  first. 

In  both,  however,  the  trees  are  still  very  rudely  drawn, 
and  it  took  some  four  or  five  years  more  to  develop  his 
strength  into  the  serene  splendour  in  which  he  produced 
the  great  series  of  Italian  designs  which  we  have  next  to 
examine. 

^  pfo.  555  in  the  water-colour  oollection ;  see  p.  268  of  this  Toliime.    See  dM 
Mr.  Kingsle/s  note^  p.  534.     The  ^'fortified  peae"  is  Fort  Bwrd.] 
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THIRD  GROUP.    DREAMLAND,  ITALY. 
[1810-1820] 

16.  IsoLA  Bella,  Lago  Maogiobe. 

Here  b^fins  a  series  which  expresses  the  mind  of  Turner 
in  its  consummate  power,  but  not  yet  in  its  widest  range. 
Ordering  to  himself  stiU  the  same  limits  in  method  and 
aim,  he  reaches,  under  these  conditions,  the  summit  of 
excellence,  and  of  all  these  drawings  there  is  but  one  criti- 
cism possible — ^they  ^'cannot  be  better  done.''^  Standards 
of  exquisitest  landscape  art,  the  first  of  such  existent  among 
men,  and  unsurpassable. 

We  b^^  with  the  simplest,  apparently ;  perhaps,  if  we 
had  time  to  analyze  it,  the  most  wonderftil  in  reality;  its 
charm  of  harmony  being  reached  through  such  confusion 
of  form,  and  its  charm  of  poetry  through  such  poverty  of 
material  Flower -pots,  pedestids  of  statues  and  gravel 
walks,  chiefly ;  for  the  statues  themselves  are,  in  the  reality, 
commonest  garden  ornaments,  nor  otherwise  here  repre- 
sented. But  the  sense  of  calm  sunshine,  of  peace  and 
purity  in  the  distant  hUls,  and  of  orderly  human  affection 
at  rest  in  playful  artifice  among  them,  render  the  drawing, 
to  myself,  a  very  chiefly  valued  possession.' 

17.  Turin,  from  the  Church  of  the  Suferga. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  compositions  here,  in  its 
demonstration  of  Turner's  first  principle  of  carrying  his 
masses  by  other  masses.*     (Compare  88.)     He  learned  it, 

*  Putting  the  figures  here  as  definitely  for  the  foundation  of  the  pillars 
as  a  Lombard  would  put  his  dragon  sculptures. 

1  nPor  this  saving  of  DQrer's,  tee  also  VoL  V.  p.  331 ;  VoL  VL  p.  160  n. ; 
VoL  XI.  p.  14  It.] 

*  [See  Raskin's  references  to  it  and  the  next  drawing  in  Modem  JRatnlert,  yoL  iii 
(Vol.  V.  p.  170).  The  drawing  was  engraved  in  Hakewill's  Pktwrmfue  Tmr  ^f 
Hah  (1820).  and  a  reprodoetion  of  the  plate  was  given  in  the  illustrated  edition 
of  the  Notes.] 
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vidthout  doubt,  from  Titian  and  Veronese;  adopting  their 
architecture  as  his  ideal;  but  for  fas  foundations,  such 
figures  as  he  saw,  here  on  one  side,  beggars,  attendant  now 
always  in  the  portico  of  palace  or  church.  Beyond  the  city, 
the  straight  road  through  the  plain  was  a  principal  object 
in  Turner's  mind,  the  first  fifteen  miles  of  approach  to  the 
pass  of  the  Cenis. 

The  inlaid  diamond-shaped  mosaics  in  the  pavement, 
which  complete  the  perspective  of  the  distance,  are  his  own 
invention*  The  pcwrtico  is  in  reality  paved  with  square 
slabs  of  marble  only.^ 

18.  Florence,  from  Fiesole. 

Showing  the  enormous  advance  made  in  his  tree  draw- 
ing, since  the  thorny  branches  of  No.  12  and  No.  15.  But 
chiefly,  this  piece  is  notable  for  the  tenderness  of  its  dis- 
tant undulating  hills;  carried  out  with  subtlety  of  tint 
and  perfectness  of  form,  quite  undreamt  of  before  Turner 
saw  it. 

He  had  great  sympathy  at  this  time  with  monks;  and 
always  drew  them  reverently  and  well.  The  little  bend  of 
wall  within  which  they  are  placed  is  not  really  a  part  of 
the  Franciscans'  garden,  but  one  of  the  turns  of  the  road  in 
the  ascent  to  Fiesole.* 

19.  The  Bridge  of  Narni. 

The  railroad  between  Perugia  and  Rome  now  passes 
along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  station  being  just 
outside  the  picture,  to    the   right;    few  travellers,  as  they 

^  [This  drawing  was  also  engraved  in  Hakewill^  and  the  plate  reproduced  in  the 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Notes.  For  another  reference  to  the  placing  of  the  fibres 
in  the  drawing,  see  ElemenU  of  Drawmo,  §  220.  The  drawing  is  now  in  possesoon 
of  Mr.  C.  Morland  Agnew.  A  eooy  of  itj,  made  for  Ruskin  by  Mr.  W.  Hackstoun, 
is  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield :  see  in  a  later  volume^  R^iwrt  i^  the  St,  Qtorfit 
CMld  (1879-1881}.]  _, 

*  [Another  or  the  HakewiU  series ;  the  plate  was  reproduced  in  the  illuftrtted 
edition  of  the  Notes^  and  the  drawing  in  Turner  and  Buskm  (vol.  ii.  p.  310>  1^ 
drawing  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Hollingsworth.] 
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pass,  getting  even  a  ^impse  of  the  grand  ruin  of  the  Roman 
bridge,  still  less  of  the  mediceyal  one  just  above. 

Turner's  mind,  at  this  time,  was  in  such  quiet  joy  of 
power,  that  he  not  so  much  wilfully  as  inevitably,  ignored 
all  but  the  loveliness  in  every  scene  he  drew.  This  river  is, 
in  truth,  here  neither  calm  nor  pure;  it  is  the  white  and 
sulphurous  Nar  of  which  VirgU  uses  the  name  and  the 
image,  in  the  great  line  which,  with  its  deep,  redoubled  full 
vowels,  imitates  the  trumpet  call  of  the  Fury. 

**  Audiit  et  Trivise  \ongh  lacus,  audiit  amnis^ 
Suljnred  Nar  aOnu  aqud,  fbntesque  Velini."  ^ 

(Compare,  by  the  way,  for  the  Virgilian  art — 

'< — ^longa  eanoros 
Dant  per  colla  modos ;  aonat  amnis,  et  Ana  \angh 
Pulsa  pains/')' 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  stream  is  to  be  calm  and 
clear,  a  more  lovely  study  of  water-surfetce  does  not  exist. 
Note  again  Turner's  sympathy  with  monastic  life,  in  the 
way  he  leads  the  eye  by  the  bright  trees  to  the  convent 
on  the  hill,  seen  through  the  ruined  Roman  arch.' 

20.  The  Falls  of  Ternl 

**Fontesque  Velini,''  themselves.  Probably  the  most 
perfect  piece  of  waterfall  drawing  in  existence.  The  Reich- 
enbach  at  Famley  and  the  High  Fall  of  Tees  run  it  hard ; 
but  they  both  break  more  into  foam,  which  is  compara- 
tively easy ;  while  the  subtlety  of  the  drawing  of  the  massy 
veil  of  water  here  shadowing  the  cliff  is  beyond  all  other 
conquest  of  difficidty  supreme.  For  pure  painting  of  light 
and  mist  also  I  know  nothing  like  it,  the  rock  drawing 
through  the  spray  showing  that  the  work  is  all  straight- 
forward, there  is  no  sponging.* 

^  [.SnMd,  viL  517.] 
«  7Wrf.,  701.1 

'  llie  plate  from  Hakewill  was  reDrodaoed  in  the  illuttrated  edition  of  the  Notes. 
The  era  wing  ia  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  George  W.  Agnew.] 
«  [Compere  Araira  FWteMei,  §  126.] 
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The  public  seem  to  agree  with  me  in  their  estimate 
of  this  drawing.  I  had  to  give  500  guineas^  for  it  at 
Christie's. 

21.  Rome,  fbom  the  Monte  Mario. 

The  Turner  drawings  of  Rome,  and  Tivoli,  made  in 
the  first  enthusiasm  of  his  art,  and  with  a  devotion  to  his 
subject,  which  arose  from  a  faith  in  classic  tradition  and 
classic  design  quite  inconceivable  to  the  dilettante  temper 
of  the  modem  connoisseur,  will  in  future  be  held  precious 
among  European  treasures  of  art,  not  only  because  they  are 
the  subtlest  pieces  of  point-work  executed  since  the  best 
days  of  the  Florentines,  but  the  most  accurate  pieces  of 
topography  extant,  either  among  architects  or  aigineers,  of 
the  central  city  of  the  world. 

This  little  drawing  represents,  within  its  compass  of  8j 
inches  by  5^,  every  principal  building  in  Rome,  in  Turner's 
time,  so  far  as  they  could  be  seen  from  this  point;  and 
that  with  such  earnestness  and  accuracy  that  if  you  take  a 
lens  of  good  power  to  it,  you  will  find  even  the  ruinous 
masonry  of  the  arches  of  the  Coliseum  distinctly  felt  and 
indicated. 

The  most  accomplished  gem  engraving  shows  no  finer 
work,  and,  in  landscape  drawing,  not  the  slightest  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  match  it.^ 

22.  Nemi. 

No  less  true,  this,  than  the  Rome ;  but  with  clearer  and 
lovelier  light,  and  with  a  sense  of  whatever  is  most  beautiful 

♦  And  more,  but  I  forget  exactly  how  much.' 

^  [For  other  drawings  of  this  cUss,  see  Nos.  253-269^  590-600  in  the  National 
Gallery.  A  copy  of  this  drawing  made  for  Rtukin  by  Mr.  W.  Hackstoun  is  in  the 
Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield.  The  plate  in  Hakewill  was  reproduced  in  the  illus- 
trated edition  of  the  Notes.] 

*  [Ruskin  remarked  in  For9  Clavigera,  Letter  76,  that  he  had  to  buy  in  the  dearest 
and  sell  in  the  cheapest  market,  '^the  dealers  alwajrs  assuring  me  that  the  public 
would  not  look  at  any  picture  which  I  had  seen  reason  to  ^rt  with ;  and  that  I 
had  only  mv  own  eloquence  to  thank  for  the  prices  of  those  I  wished  to  buy."  The 
nrice  paid  for  this  drawing  at  the  Dillon  sale  in  1869  was  £593^  6s.  The  plate  in 
Hakewill  was  reproduced  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  Notes.] 
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and  awful  in  the  repose  of  volcanic  Italy,  which  stayed  in 
his  mind  for  ever,  forming  all  his  thoughts  of  Fate  and  life. 
The  skipping  goats  are  meant  for  opposition  to  this  key-note 
of  beautiful  terror. 

Consummate  in  all  ways.  I  have  never  seen,  and  would 
give  much  to  see,  the  Hakewill  drawing  of  La  Riccia ;  ^  but, 
unless  that  beats  it,  this  is  the  loveliest  of  the  series. 

For  example  of  Turner^s  execution,  see  how  the  light 
tree  is  left,  as  he  finishes  the  distant  lake  and  crag;  and  note, 
with  lens,  that  the  houses  of  the  village  on  the  right  are 
painted  before  the  sea  horizon,  which  is  laid  in  afterwards 
with  a  wash  that  stops  short  before  touching  the  houses.' 

28.  Vesuvius  Calm. 

With  the  Nemi,  my  Hakewill  possessions'  end  (to  my 
extreme  discontent),  but  this  drawing  is  of  the  same  time, 
and  no  less  exquisite  in  work,  perhaps  surpassing  all  in 
qualities  of  delicate  mist.^ 

As  a  composition,  it  is  interesting  in  bringing  us  first 
clearly  acquainted  with  a  principle  of  Turner's,  of  which 
as  we  go  on  we  shall  see  numerous  instances,  always  to 
repeat  a  form  which  had  become  too  conspicuous,  and  to 
divert  the  eye  from  it.  The  duplicate  sails,  made  here  so 
conspicuous  on  both  sides,  are  thus  introduced  entirely  to 
divert  the  eye  fix)m  the  too  distinct  duplicity  of  the  moun- 
tain cone.*  Compare  notes  on  No.  88,  p.  486;  No.  89, 
p.  442;  and  No.  50,  pp.  447-448.* 

1  mi6  *'  U  RiecU  "  is  in  the  eoUection  of  Mr.  E.  SteinkopfF.] 

*  [The  plate  in  Hakewill  was  raprodaoed  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  Notes. 
The  drawing  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  C.  Morland  Agnew.  For  another  reference 
to  ity  see  p.  52L] 

'  [A  Ptctumque  Tour  qf  lUUy,  from  Drawing$  made  6y  Jame9  HakewUL  John 
Mnrraj^  1820.  Turner's  drawings  for  this  hook  were  not  made  on  the  spot,  hat 
from  sketches  hy  Hakewill^  who  was  an  architect  Nos.  1^22  in  Rusldn's  collection 
were  all  drawings  of  this  kind.] 

*  [Eds.  1-6  add  here,  ''and  light  eflect,  except  only  the  distance  of  the  Florence." 
The  references  to  notes  33,  38,  and  50  woe  first  added  in  ed.  7.] 


*  [Compare  on  this  point  The  Harbaure  qf  England,  p.  62  above,  and  63  R. 
ow^.  530 ;  see  also  Notee  an  Praut  and  Hunt,  Na  10  (VoL  XIV.U 

*  [ThiM  drawing.  No.  23,  seems  to  have  heen  sold  bj  Tomer  to  W.  B.  Cooke,  the 


below^.  530 ;  see  also  Notes  on  Prout  and  Sunt,  Na  10  (VoL  XIV.). 

*  [ThiM  drawing.  No.  23,  seems  to  have  heen  sold  bj  Ti 
engraver  (see  Thombory,  p.  633),  but  it  was  not  engraved.] 
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24.  Vesuvius  Angry. 

I  am  very  thankful  to  possess  these  companion  draw- 
ings, but  chiefly  this  one,  because  the  engraving  from  it 
was  the  first  piece  of  Turner  I  ever  saw.  It  was  published 
by  Smith  and  Elder  in  their  annual.  Friendship's  Offering, 
when  I  was  a  mere  boy ;  ^  and  what  between  my  love  of 
volcanoes,  and  geology, — ^my  delight  in  Miss  Edgeworth*s 
story  of  "  The  Little  Merchants," — and  my  unconscious  sense 
of  real  art,  I  used  to  feast  on  that  engraving  every  even- 
ing for  months,  and  return  to  it  again  and  again  for  years, 
before  I  knew  anything  either  about  drawing,  or  Turner,  or 
myself.  It  is  a  most  valued  possession  to  me  now,  also, 
because  it  proves  irrefragably  that  Turner  was  reserving  his 
power,  while  he  made  all  these  tender  and  beautiful  draw- 
ings; that  he  had  already  within  himself  the  volcano  of 
fiercer  fire:  and  that  it  was  no  change  of  principle  or 
temper,  but  the  progressive  expression  of  his  entire  mind, 
which  led  him,  as  life  wore  on,  to  his  so-called  "extrava- 
gant" work,  of  which  more  presently;*  in  the  meantime 
observe  that  the  execution  of  this  terrific  subject  is  just  as 
pure  and  quiet  as  that  of  the  lake  of  Nemi,  and  the  com- 
plex drawing  of  the  volcanic  cloud  finished  with  the  preci- 
sion of  a  miniature.* 

A  good  objection  was  made  to  the  design  by  my  keenly 
thoughtful  friend,  W.  Kingsley.'  He  said  that  he  believed 
Turner  had  never  seen  an  eruption;  if  he  had,  he  would 
have  made  the  falling  ashes  obscure  the  flame.  I  think 
we  may  receive  the  scene,  however,  as  <me  of  instantaneous 

*  For  this  drawing,  and  its  companion.  Turner  had  fifteen  guineas  each. 
I  was  obliged,  at  Christie's,  to  give  three  hundred  and  odd  for  ''The 
Cahn,"  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  "The  Anger."* 

^  [See  Pr€rt0rUa,  i.  ehi.  y.  and  viiL  The  ''VetuTivs  Angry"  was  the  thu^ 
''embellishment"  in  *^  Frietukkip's  OfMng:  A  Literary  Album  and  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Present  for  ISdO.'H 

«  [See  below,  pp.  434-435.J 

>  [See  above,  pp.  162,  335,  370  n.,  and  below,  pp.  533-636.] 

*  [The  prioes  paid  at  the  Dillon  sale  in  1869  were  £404,  5s.,  and  £241,  lOs.] 
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renewed  Eruption.     The  ashes  will  be  down  on  us  in  half  a 
minute  more,  but,  till  that  curtain  faUs,  we  can  see  clearly.^ 

FOURTH  GROUP.     REALITY,     ENGLAND 
AT  REST.     [1820-1826] 

25.   Heysham   (Village  of),   Lancaster  Bay  and 
Cumberland  Hills  in  the  Distance. 

This  lovely  drawing,  with  the  group  it  introduces,  shows 
the  state  of  Turner's  mind  in  its  first  perfect  grasp  at 
English  scenery,  entering  into  all  its  humblest  details, with 
intense  affection,  and  shrinking  from  no  labour  in  the  ex- 
pression of  this  delight,  not  only  in  the  landscape  but  the 
sky,  which  is  always  more  lovdy  in  his  English  drawing^ 
than  in  any  other. 

I  cannot  strictly  date  the  Yorkshire  series,'  but  in 
general  temper  and  power  they  are  slightly  in  advance  of 
the  Hakewill:  the  foliage  more  free,  rich  and  marvellous 
in  composition;  the  effects  of  mist  more  varied  and  true, 
the  rock  and  hill  drawing  insuperable;  the  skies  exquisite 
in  complex  form,  his  first  and  most  intense  cloud  painting. 
(In  this  Heysham  there  is  more  design,  and  more  work, 
in  the  sky  alone  than  would  make  a  dozen  of  common 
water-colour  drawings ;  compare  No.  82,  p.  485,  and  all 
this  done  without  losing  for  a  moment  the  sincere  sim- 
plicity of  the  wild  coimtry  and  homely  people,  in  any 
morbid  or  strained  idealization.)* 

1  [For  another  reference  to  the  two  Vesavios  drawings,  see  (in  a  later  Tolome) 
Leehires  on  Landseapej  §  4,  where  reproductions  of  both  are  giyen.] 

>  [They  first  appeared  in  Dr.  T.  D.  Whitaker's  Hutary  ^  Biekmondikire  (1823). 
Nos.  26.  26,  and  27  belong  to  this  series.] 

'  [This  drawing  was  lent  in  1880  by  Raskin  to  an  Exhibition  at  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man,  with  the  following  note  in  the  catalogue,  p.  10  (see  p.  Ivi) : — 

''76.  HsTiHiiii J.M,W.  IWmt,  MLA. 

''Note  ^  Pr^fim&r  AisWii.— Tamer^s  Drawing  of  HeyshMB.     Blade  for 

the  Yorkshire  Series.     'I  do  not  know  If  the  village  is  indeed  an  ovtlying 

Yorkshire   one.      Described   at   length   in   my   BkmaU   qf  DrawUtg,   p. 

326,  as  fellows :-— '  The  subject  is  a  simple  .  .  .  days  of  toil  and  nights  of 

innocence.' " 

See  JSZtmenit  ^  J>rmwm§,  §  244.    The  pkte  was  repredneed  in  the  illutnted  edition 

of  the  Notes;  the  drawing  in  Turmer  amd  Brndtbn^  toL  ti.  p.  816,  and  JkuMi  en 

Pktur9$,  L  dia] 
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26.  Egglestone  Abbey. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  series  in  its  foliage:  notable 
also  for  intense  truth  to  the  spot:  the  little  brooklet  and 
dingle  joining  the  Tees  on  the  right  being  not  even  the 
least  displaced  to  bring  them  within  the  picture. 

I  fear  the  drawing  is  much  faded  ;^  I  never  saw  it  in 
its  freshness,  but  suppose  the  distant  foliated  arches  of  the 
abbey  were  once  far  more  distinct.  The  effect  was  always, 
however,  one  of  misty  diffused  sunshine:  and  the  simple 
colours  have  changed  so  harmoniously  that  I  find  in  their 
fSEtintness  more  to  discover  through  mystery  than  to  sur- 
render as  lost. 

The  cluster  of  foliage  in  the  foreground  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  much  altered  before  he  got  it  to  his  mind,  and 
will  serve  to  show  how  easily  his  alterations  may  be  de- 
tected ;  the  tall  trees  on  the  left  in  their  perfect  fresh- 
ness of  straightforward  execution  serve  for  ready  means  of 
comparison.' 

27.  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

A  favourite  subject  with  him:  painted  twice  ako  in  the 
England  series.'  The  most  beautLM  of  the  three  drawings, 
after  engraving  its  outline  carefully  for  Modem  Painters 
[plate  61  in  vol.  v.],  I  gave  to  Cambridge,  where  it  now 
leads  the  series  of  Turners  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.* 
The  second  subject,  though  a  lovely  drawing,  I  got  provoked 

1  [For  other  references  to  the  fiMLing  of  this  drawing,  see  ahove,  p.  34^  and 
belowjDp.  690,  592.] 

>  [This  drawing  is  also  described  in  Lectures  an  Landscape^  §  8,  where  a  repro- 
duction of  it  is  ffiven.  The  plate  was  reproduced  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the 
Notes.     Here  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  1900  follows : — 

'^  Scarborough. — Thi»  drawing  woe  acquired  by  Mr,  RuMn  eubeequent  Is 
the  ExkUntian  in  1878."] 

•  [Piehireeque  Views  in  England  and  Walee,  from  drawings  by  J,  M,  W.  Turner, 
Esq.,  KA.,  engraved  tmder  the  superintendence  of  Mr,  Charles  Heath.  With  descriptioe 
and  kistarieal  iUustrations  hj  H.  B.  Lloyd :  2  vols.,  1838.  For  the  other  ''Rich- 
Blonds,"  see  Index,  p.  003,  below.  The  engraving  of  this  drawing  was  reproduced 
in  the  illustrated  editiwi  of  the  Notes;  the  drawing  in  Turner  and  RuMn,  voL  iL 
p.  3200 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  coUeotion  of  twenty-five  drawings  bj  Turner,  presented 
by  Rusldn  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1861 :  see  below,  pp.  567-65a] 
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with  for  having  a  manufactory  in  it;  (alas,  the  entire  scene 
is  now  destroyed  by  a  complete  inferno  of  manufactory 
at  the  base  of  the  Castle  1)  and  allowed  Mr.  Gambart  to 
get  it  from  me;  this  last  one,  I  don't  think  anybody 
is  likely  to  get,  while  I  live.  There  is  no  more  lovely 
rendering  of  old  English  life;  the  scarcely  altered  sweet- 
ness of  hill  and  stream,  the  baronial  ruin  on  their  crag, 
the  old-fSashioned  town  with  the  little  gardens  behind  each 
house,  the  winding  walks  for  pleasure  along  the  river  shore 
— all  now,  in  their  reality,  devastated  by  the  hell-blasts  of 
avarice  and  luxury. 

28.  Farnley. 

I  have  no  more  drawings  (I  wish  I  hadl)  belonging  to 
the  published  Yorkshire  series.  My  best  of  all,  the  junction 
of  tiie  Greta  and  Tees,  I  gave  to  Oxford;^  and  these 
which  now  follow  are  drawings  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  showing  the  kind  of  work  he  did  fw  the  pleasure  of 
English  gentlemen,  in  the  representation  of  their  houses. 

He  visited  much  at  this  time:  was  of  course  always 
kindly  treated,  and  did  his  utmost  to  please  his  hosts  by 
faithftil  and  lovely  drawings  of  their  houses.' 

There  are  no  drawings  by  his  hand  finished  with  so 
great  care  as  the  good  examples  of  this  most  accurately 
** domestic"  landscape. 

This  drawing  of  Famley  HaU  is  an  entirely  character- 
istic  one.  The  subject  itself  is  by  no  means  interesting; 
and  would  not  have  stayed  Turner  for  a  moment  in  itself 
the  blank  broad  hillside  being  extremely  difficult  to  treat,' 
and  its  scattered  piece  of  wood,  apparently  intractable  into 
any  grace  of  composition.    But  not  a  space  of  the  park  is 

^  [No.  2  in  the  Standard  Series  in  the  Rnskin  Drawing  School :  aee  bebw,  p.  559.1 

«[£dt.  1-6  add  here:— 

''That  in  after  life  he  hecame  'unaociable'  was  in  no  small  deme 
owing  to  the  tendemees  of  feeling  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
eren  to  go  back  to  a  house  where  his  first  host  had  died.^ 

'  [In  eds.  1-6  ^'to  render  interesUng."] 
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modified :  just  as  the  trees  really  were  set,  he  sets  them ; 
marks  carefully  the  line  of  the  drive  up  to  the  house,  and 
then  applies  his  whole  skill  to  lead  the  eye  delightedly  into 
the  finitudes  of  distance  across  the  moorlands;  and  to  find 
minute  decoration  of  herbage  and  heath  among  the  sand- 
stone blocks  of  the  for^^round.  There  is  nothing  mcHne 
lovely,  or  more  true,  existent  by  his  hand.^ 


29,  The  **  Peasant's  Nest,'*  Farnley, 

The  drawing,  kindly  identified  by  Major  Fawkes,*  came 
to  me  with  No.  9,  and  No.  80,  from  a  collection  in  the 
West  of  England,  sold  in  the  year  1868. 

It  is  the  first  example  we  have  seen  of  Turner's  body- 
colour  work  on  grey  paper,  being,  as  before  observed,  totally 
in  this  manner;  and  not  at  idl  allowing  the  mixture  of 
transparent  with  opaque  pigment 

It  will,  I  hope  (with  No.  28),  put  an  end  to  the  ordi- 
nary notion  that  Turner  "could  not  draw  trees."  But  it 
may  very  well  encourage  the  also  very  ordinary,  and  much 
better  founded  notion,  that  he  could  not  colour  them.  His 
dislike  of  fresh  green  is  a  curious  idiosyncrasy  in  him;  no 
drawing  exists,  that  I  know  of,  founded  fi-imkly  on  that 
key  of  colour,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  his  having  taken 
any  pleasure  in  the  colours  of  flowers.  Here,  the  upper 
foliage  is  grey  or  black,  and  the  foreground  weedy,  while 
the  real  delights  of  such  a  place  would  have  been  alto- 
gether in  spring-time,  when  aU  the  grey  trunks  would  have 
been  fresh  in  leaf,  and  the  prinux>ses  bright  among  the 
rocks.     That  the  figures  should  be  dressed  only  in   black 

^  [See  another  reference  te  the  drawing  on  p.  613  below^  and  the  additional 
note  oy  Mr.  Kingaley,  p  .634.  The  drawing  was  i^roduoed  in  Tumor  and  RuMm, 
voL  ii.  p.  320.1 

*  [In  eds.  1-6  the  drawing  was  entitled  ^^The  Summer  House,*'  and  the  Note 
began^  ''  I  am  not  sare  if  this  wood  walk  is  at  Famley  or  at  some  house  in  the 
South;  the  drawing  came  ..."  In  Rusldn's  copy  now  in  the  Ambleside  library 
(see  above,  p.  397)  he  notes :  ^'  Pheasant's.  I  suppose.  Pet  name  for  an  old  summer- 
house."] 
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and  white  became  necessary,  in  this  subdued  key  of  goieral 
tones:  but  may  perhaps  also  suggest  some  reason  for  it, 
which  we  cannot  know.^ 

80.  The  Avenue,  Fabnley.* 

Nearly  the  same  tones  of  colour,  however,  are  adopted 
here,  but  a  gleam  of  blue  on  the  white  figure  completes 
what  was  always  Turner's  ideal  of  a  lady's  dress. 

A  quite  magnificent  sketch,  but  grievously  injured  by 
damp  and  various  ill-treatment.  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
original  efiect  was  in  the  distance — now  hopelessly  darkened. 


FIFTH  GROUP.    REALITY.    ENGLAND 
DISQUIETED.    [1825-1880.] 

81.  Sunshine.    On  the  Tamak.* 

The  drawings  we  have  hitherto  examined  have,  without 
exception,  expressed  one  consistent  impression  on  the  yomig 
painter's  mind,  that  the  world,  however  grave  or  sublime 
in  some  of  its  moods  or  passions,  was  nevertheless  con- 
structed entirely  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  was  a  fSair  and 
noble  world  to  live  in,  and  to  draw.  Waterfalls,  he  thought, 
at  Temi,  did  entirely  ri^^t  to  fall;  mountains,  at  Bonne- 
ville, did  entirely  right  to  rise;  monks,  at  Fiesole,  did  well 
to  measure  their  hours;  lovers,  at  Famley,  to  forget  them; 
and  the  calm  of  Vesuvius  was  made  more  lovely,  as  its 
cone  more  lofty,  by  the  intermittent  blaze  of  its  volcanic 
fire. 

But  a  time  has  now  come  when  he  recognizes  that  all  is 
not  right  with  the  world — a  discovery  contemporary,  prob- 
ably, with  the  more  grave  one  that  all  was  not  right  within 

^  [8m  additi<nuJ  note  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  p.  684.  The  drawing  was  reproduoed  in 
Turner  amd  RuMn,  voL  iL  p.  322.1 

>  [j^  eda.  1-6  ''The  Long  Walk.-] 

'  [This  drawing  is  in  the  Educational  Series  in  the  Raskin  Drawing  School  at 
Oxford.  In  one  of  the  catalogues  of  that  series  Raskin  described  it  as  ''Pigs  in 
Sunshine.  Scene  on  the  Tayj,  Devonshire."  A  diromo-lithograph  of  the  drawing  is 
in  the  British  Museum.    The  date  is  about  1813.] 

XIIL  2  E 
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Inmsdf.  Howsoever  it  erne  to  pa»,  a  stru^^  and  in  manj 
respects  grievous  metamorphosis  takes  place  upon  faim,  abovt 
the  year  1825.  Thenceforward  he  shows  clearly  the  soise  of 
a  terrific  wrongness  and  sadness,  mingled  in  the  beautiful 
order  of  the  ei^ ;  his  work  becomes  partly  satirical,  partly 
reckless,  partljr— -and  in  its  greatest  and  noUest  features — 
tngie. 

This  new  phase  of  temper  shows  itself  first  in  a  resolute 
portaraiture  of  Caterer  is  eoaunonidace  and  matter-of-fact 
in  life,  to  take  its  ftill  place  in  opposition  to  the  beautiful 
and  heroic  We  may  trace  this  intoit  unmistakably  in  the 
Liber  Studiorum,  where  indeed  the  commonplace  prevails  to 
an  extent  greatly  destructive  of  the  value  of  the  series,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole;  the  ** Hedging  and  Ditching,"  "Wat»- 
cress  Gatherers,"  *' Young  Anglers,"  and  other  such  plates, 
introducing  rather  discord  than  true  opponent  emotion 
among  the  grander  designs  of  pastoral  and  mountain  scenery.^ 
With  this  change  of  feeling  came  a  twofold  change  of 
technical  method.  He  had  no  patience  with  his  vulgar 
subjects,  and  dashed  them  in  with  violent  pencilling  mi 
often  crude  and  coarse  colour,  to  the  general  hurting  of  his 
sensitiveness  in  many  ways;  and,  perhaps,  the  slight  loss 
of  defining  power  in  the  hand.  For  his  beautifid  subjects, 
he  sought  now  the  complete  truth  of  their  colour  but  as  a 
part  of  their  melancholy  sentiment;  and  Uius  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  loveliest  hues,  which  in  the  hands  of  eveiy 
other  great  painter  exfNress  nothing  but  delight  and  purity, 
are  with  Turner  wrou^^  most  richly  when  they  are  pen- 
sive:' and  wear  with  their  dearest  beauty  the  shadows  of 
death.  How  far  he  was  himself  responsible  for  this  change, 
and  how  far  it  was  under  the  conditions  of  his  London 
life  inevitable — and  what  modem  philosophers  would  call 
the  development  of  natural  law — I  lutve  no  means  of  decid- 
ing ;  but,  assuredly,  whether  faultfiil  or  fitted,  real  conditicms 

^  [Compare  Modem  Btintert,  vol  t.  pt  iz.  eh.  xi.  The  paeaage  was  quoted  in 
the  originai  edition  of  this  pamphlet :  see  below,  p.  497.] 

*  FEdi.  l-ii  add  here,  "verge  from  their  qniet  oontinuaUy  towards  lozury,  and 
wear,    etc.] 
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of  errw  affect  his  woric  from  this  time  forward,  in  oonse- 
qu^dce  of  which  it  in  many  respects  greatly  lost  its  influence 
with  the  public.  When  tliey  see,  gathered  now  together  w 
one  group,  examples  of  the  drawings  in  which  the  calamitous 
change  is  expr^sed  most  clearly,  the  puUic  may  perhaps 
see  how  in  the  deepest  sense  their  own  follies  were  the  cause 
of  all  that  they  blamed,  and  of  the  infinitely  greater  alj 
that  they  lost 

This  first  drawing,  however.  No.  81,  does  not  accurately 
belong  to  the  group,  yet  it  shows  already  on^  of  Turner's 
specially  English  (in  the  humiliating  sense)  points  of  char* 
acter — that»  like  Bewick,  he  could  draw  pigs  better  than 
any  other  animal  There  is  also  some  trace  already  of 
Turner's  constant  feeling  afterwards.  Sunshine,  and  rivers* 
and  sweet  hills;  yes,  and  who  is  there  to  see  or  care  tor 
them? — Only  the  pigs. 

The  drawing  is  in  his  finest  manner,  earlier  periiaps  than 
some  of  the  Yoricshires. 

32.  Work,    Dudley  Castle. 

One  of  Turner's  first  expyessiona  of  bis  full  understand- 
ing of  what  England  was  to  become.  Compaie  the  ruined 
castle  on  the  hill,  and  the  churcb  spire  scarcely  discemiUe 
among  the  moon-U^ted  diouds,  a&  emU^ns  of  the  passiqg 
away  of  the  baron  and  the  monk»  with  the  vignette  on 
the  title-page  of  Bewick's  Birds.* 

The  hasi^  execution  oi  the  sky,  almost  with  a  few  radiat- 
ing sweeps  of  the  brush»  is  most  notable  when  compaj?ed 
with  the  tender  work  in  Nos.  25  or  27.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  at  least  txcice  the  time  given  to  this  xtAole  drawing  of 
Dudley  was  spent  on  the  sky  ci  the  Heysham  aloim. 

*  Laid  open  OD  the  taUe.^ 

1  [A  fiiTOttrite  book  with  Ruakm :  tee,  for  ipitance,  EkmenU  ^  Draming,  §  267, 
^Kflfn  ^  ih0  Air  A  138,  AriaAie  FhrmHm,  $  226,  end  hit  N^m  on  it  in  e  later  Tolume 
efthiaedUtioB.  the  vignetU  on  the  title^pi^  thowa  a  tombitona,  vifth  a  rtrtr  eoTerad 
wA  boala  in  the  forogrouad,  and  a  ehiauMjr  in  the  distance.  In  Ua  eepj  RoakiB 
wrote  on  one  aide,  ''The  ffravestone  olaiialoOTaef'' ;  and  en  the  ether,  ''Vila  Nneia: 
the  new  h£t  of  Cmmerce  and  Mann&ctore."] 
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As  an  example  of  rapid  execution,  however,  the  dra^w- 
ing  is  greatly  admirable;  and  quite  faultless,  to  the  point  it 
intends/ 

88.  Play.    Richmond  Bridge,  Surbey. 

Not  so  this,  though  in  many  respects  a  very  precious 
drawing  to  me;  among  other  reasons,  because  it  was  the 
first  I  ever  possessed ;  my  father  bujring  it  for  me,  thinking 
I  should  not  ask  for  another, — we  both  then  agreeing  that 
it  had  nearly  everything  characteristic  of  Turner  in  it,  and 
more  especially  the  gay  figures!' 

A  more  wonderful  or  instructive  piece  of  composition  I 
could  not  have  had  by  me ;  nor  was  I  ever  weary  of  trying 
to  analyze  it  After  thirty  years'  endeavour,  I  finally  sur- 
render that  hope — ^with  all  similar  hopes  of  ever  analyzing 
true  inventive  or  creative  work. 

One  or  two  quite  evident  conditions  of  his  artistic  method 
may  be  specified,  however.  Among  the  first,  the  carrying 
his  mass  of  foliage  by  the  mass  of  figures  (compare  No.  17), 
and  his  resolution  that,  in  a  work  meant  especially  for  a 
piece  of  colour,  there  should  be  no  black  that  did  not  pro- 
claim itself  as  such.  The  parasols  are  put  in  the  foreground 
so  conspicuously,  to  repeat  and  reverse  the  arches  of  the 
bridge  (compare  notes  on  No.  28),  and  the  plumy  tossing 
of  the  folifl^,  to  repeat  the  feather  head-dresses  of  the 
figures. 

Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the  aerial  foliage 
beyond  the  bridge:  but  the  sunshine  throughout  is  partly 
sacrificed  to  play  of  colour,  chiefly  by  the  extreme  yellow- 
ness of  the  grass,  with  blue  shadows,  while  the  lights  on 
the  other  colours  are  kept  cool,  and  the  shades  warm,  those 
of  the  crimson  shawl  by  the  parasols  being  pale  crimson, 
with  the  lights  white. 

^  [Thif  drawing  is  referred  to  in  Lecturer  an  Landscape,  §  91 ;  see  a  later  Yolmne 
of  this  edition^  where  a  reproduction  of  it  in  colours  will  be  found ;  it  was  also  re- 
produced by  photogravure  in  Turner  and  Ruekin,  toL  ii.  p.  324.  The  plate  in  Bnfland 
and  Wales  was  reproduced  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  Nates,] 

•  [See  Prmterita,  iL  ch.  L  §  12.] 
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Note  again  the  intensely  facile,  though  therefore  most 
wonderful,  lajring  in  of  the  sky — a  few  sweeps  of  broken 
cobalt  blue  made  into  cumulus  clouds  in  a  moment  by  two 
or  three  clusters  of  outline-touches*  In  the  left-hand  upper 
comer,  however,  the  colouring  is  morbid  and  impossible, 
and  the  whole  drawing  much  reprehensible  in  its  wanton 
power.  Compare,  in  relation  to  it.  Turner's  rou^  map  of 
the  road  over  the  bridge  to  Sandycombe  Lodge  (lUustrative 
Sketches,  No.  101).^ 

84.  On  the  Maech — ^Wincheusea. 

Turner  was  always  greatly  interested,  I  never  could  make 
out  why,  in  the  low  hill  and  humble  antiquities  of  Win- 
chelsea.'  The  tower  and  Blast  gate,  though  little  more, 
either  of  them,  than  heaps  of  old  stone,  are  yet  made  each 
a  separate  subject  in  the  Liber  Studiorum,'  and  this  regi- 
ment on  the  march  was  introduced  before,  in  an  elabo- 
rate though  smaller  drawing  of  the  town  from  a  distance, 
made  for  the  Southern  coast*  Here,  the  piece  of  thun- 
drous  light  and  wUd  hailstorm  among  the  houses  on  the 
hill  to  the  left  is  entirely  grand,  and  so  also  the  mingling 
of  the  shaken  trees  (all  tiie  grace  of  their  foliage  torn  out 
of  them  by  the  wind)  with  t£e  wild  rain  as  they  melt  back 
into  it.  But  he  has  missed  his  mark  in  the  vermilions  of 
the  foreground,  which  fsdl  in  distinction  of  hues  between 
sunli^t  and  shade:  the  violently  forced  shadows  on  the 
field  (false  in  form  also)  not  redeeming  the  want  of  tone, 
but  rather  exhibiting  it.  He  is,  throughout,  ill  at  ease, 
both  in  himself,  and  about  the  men  and  the  camp-followers ; 

^  [See  below^  p.  46a  Tlie  ''Richmond  Bridge"  was  Teroodnoed  in  Turner  mtd 
Rtukm,  Tol.  ii.  p.  326 ;  and  tlie  plate^  from  Bngkmd  mnd  naiei,  in  the  illiutnled 
edition  of  the  Kotes,    The  drawing  is  now  in  the  coUection  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Dewhnrat] 

^  [On  Tomer's  Tarions  drawings  of  Winehelsea.  tee  also  Pre-BapkaeHtitm,  §  52 
(VoL  XIL  p.  384X] 

'  [Nos.  487  and  488  in  the  Natiimal  Gallery.] 

*  tPicturetque  Ft««o»  on  the  Southern  CoaH  ^  England,  from  drawings  made 
prinapallj  hy  J.  M.  W.  Tomer,  and  engraved  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  Geo.  Cooke,  and 
other  eminent  engravers :  J.  and  A.  Ardi.  First  poUished  in  16  parts  between  1814 
and  1827,  in  2  vote.  4to,  182a] 
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partly  fatt^mig  iSbt  strange  half-<»nid,  half-sorrowfiil  laugb 
that  we  wonder  at,  also,  so  often,  in  Bewidc;  thinking'  of 
the   trouUe  the  poor  £dUows  are   getting  into,   drenched 
utterly,  just  as  they  stagger  up  the  hill  to  their  quarters, 
half  dead  with  heat  and  thirst,  and  white  with  dust 

My  fisdier  gave  me  the  drawing  for  a  birthday  pNsent, 
in  18M,  and  it  used  to  hang  in  my  rooms  at  Oxford;  no 
mortal  would  believe,  and  now  I  ean  scarcely  understand 
myself,  the  quantity  of  pleasure  it  gave  me.^  At  that 
time,  I  loved  storm,  and  daxk  weather,  and  soldiers.  A^otr, 
I  want  blue  sky,  pure  air,  and  peace. 

85.  Louth — ^The  Horse  Fair. 

Another  drawing  of  what  he  clearly  felt  to  be  objec- 
tionable, and  painted^  first,  as  a  part,  and  a  very  principal 
part  of  the  English  scenery  he  had  undertaken  to  illus- 
trate; and  yet  mcH^,  I  fear,  to  please  the  publisher,  and 
get  circulati(m  for  the  book  in  quarters  where  the  mere 
picturesque  was  no  recommendation.  He  dwells  (I  think, 
ironically)  on  the  daborate  carving  of  the  church  spire, 
with  whidi  the  fcureground  interests  are  so  distantly  and 
vaguely  connected.' 

86.  Devonpoet* 

By  comparing  the  groups  of  figures  in  this  drawing  with 
those  in  the  other  four  which  I  have  arranged  with  it 
(Nos.  88  to  87),  and  the  boy*s  drawing,  No  1,  I  think 
it  will  be  seen  that  much  of  what  the  public  were  most 
pained  by  in  Turner's  figure  drawing*  arose  from  what 
Turner  himself  had  been  chiefly  pained  by  in  the  public 
He  saw,  and  more  clearly  than  he  knew  himself,  the 
especial  torbe  of  Englaad  in  ^vulgarity.''    I  cannot  better 

1  [See  Praterita,  ii.  eh.  i.  §  13,  and  oempare  the  letter  to  liddell,  given  in  Vol 
in.  p.  67a]  ,  3     ,  -H«  ,«! 

<  rriie  engrftving  of  thit  drMring  wae  reprodnoed  (ftt>m  Engiand  and  Walm)  in  the 
Itttirtnited  eAtimi  of  the  Nctm.) 

'  [On  the  subject  of  Tumeri  figure-drawing,  aee  above^  pp.  151-lM.] 
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exfUta  the  word  than  by  pointii^  to  those  groups  of 
Tuma'^  figures  exiggenatiiig  this  fecial  quality  as  k  mam- 
fested  itsdf  to  faim,  either  in  Richmond  picnics,  barrack 
dcxttestic  hfe,  jockey  ooanmeKe,  or  here,  finally,  in  the 
general  relationships  of  Jade  asl»re.  With  all  this,  never- 
theleas,  he  had  m  himself  no  small  sympathy;  he  iiked  it 
at  once  and  was  disgusted  by  it;  and  while  he  Uved,  in 
imagination,  in  andent  Carthage,  lived,  practically,  in  modem 
Margate.  I  cannot  understand  these  ways  of  his;  only  be 
assured  that  what  offends  us  in  these  figures  was  also,  in  a 
high  d^pree,  offensive  to  him,  though  he  diose  to  paint  it 
as  a  peculiarly  English  phenomenon,  and  tirongh  he  took 
in  the  midst  of  it,  ignobly,  an  animal  English  ei^oyment, 
acknowledging  it  all  the  while  to  be  ugly  and  wrong. 

His  sympathy  with  the  sailor^  port  of  it,  horwnrer,  is 
deeper  than  any  other,  and  a  nost  intimate  dement  in  in 
whole  fife  and  genius.  No  more  wonderful  dmwii^,  take 
it  bM  in  all,  exists,  by  has  hand,  than  this  one,  and  the 
sky  is  the  most  exquisite  in  my  own  entire  ooUeetion  of 
his  drawings.  It  is  quite  consummately  tme,  as  aU  thanga 
are  when  they  are  consummatdy  lovdiy.  It  is  of  course 
the  breaking  up  of  the  warm  rain-douds  of  summer,  thunder 
passing  away  in  the  west,  the  golden  light  and  mdting 
blue  mingled  with  yet  fdling  nun,  which  troubles  the  water 
surfiice,  making  it  misty  altogether,  in  the  shade  to  the 
left,  but  gradually  leaving  the  reflection  dearer  under  the 
warm  opening  light.  For  subtle,  and  yet  easily  vigorous 
drawing  of  the  hulls  of  our  old  ships  of  war,  study  the 
group  in  the  rain,  no  less  than  the  rougher  one  on  the 
right.^ 

87.  GospoRT. 

A  delightful  piece  of  last  sailing,  whether  of  boats  or 
clouds;  and  another  of  the.  wonderful  pieces  of  Turner 
composition  which  are  ddicious  in  no  expticaUe  maoner.    It 

1  [For  a  linthar  veferenoe  to  tins  dnwing,  «M  pi.  098,  below.    It  imi  lepi^duwd  ia 
IWiMT  mui  Buikm,  toL  L  p.  122,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  fUrte  Mimrsj.] 
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was  the  second  drawing  of  his  I  ever  possessed,  and  would 
be  among  the  last  I  should  willingly  part  with.  The  blue 
sky,  exquisitely  beautiful  in  grace  of  indicated  motion  througli 
fiast-flying  white  clouds,  seems  revealed  there  in  pure  irony ; 
the  rude  figures  in  the  boat  being  very  definitely  terrestrial 
and  marine,  but  not  heavenly.  But  with  them  we  dose  our 
study  of  the  Disquietudes.^ 


SIXTH  GROUP.    MEDITATION.    ENGLAND 
PASSING  AWAY.    [1880-1840] 

88.  Salisbury. 

The  seven  drawings  placed  in  this  next  following  group 
are  entirely  fine  examples  of  the  series  known  as  Turner's 
''England  and  Wales,***  representing  his  central  power  and 
dominant  feelings  in  middle  life,  towards  his  native  country. 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  down  the  colunm  of  thdr 
titles  in  the  introductory  table,  I  think  he  ought  to  be 
struck  by  the  sequence  of  these  seven  words,  expressing 
their  essential  subjects: — 

Cathedral. 

Castle. 

Castle. 

Castle. 

Castle. 

Abbey. 

Abbey. 

He  may  suppose  at  first  that  I  myself  chose  these  subjects 
owing  to  my  love  of  architecture.  But  that  is  not  so. 
They  have  come  to  me  as  Fate  appointed,  two  of  them, 

^  [For  mnother  reference  to  this  drawing,  ''our  second  Turner,"  see  JPr0forita| 
iL  ch.  L  §  12.  It  was  reproduced  in  Turner  and  RuMn,  vol.  i.  p.  110;  and  ^e 
engraving  of  it,  from  England  and  Walei,  in  the  illustrated  edition  ofthe  Nctet.] 

*  [See  note  on  p.  idO  ahova] 
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long  coveted,  only  last  year ;  ^  all  of  them  bought  sim^y  as 
beautiful  Turner  work,  and  not  at  all  as  representations  of 
architecture.  But  so  it  is,  that  every  one  of  the  seven  was 
composed  by  Turner  to  do  honour  to  some  of  those  build- 
ings of  which  it  is  England's  present  boast  that  she  needs 
no  more.  And,  instead  of  Cathedrals,  Castles,  or  Abbeys, 
the  Hotel,  the  Restaurant,  the  Station,  and  the  Manu£Etctory 
must,  in  days  to  come,  be  the  objects  of  her  artists'  worship. 
In  the  future  England  and  Wales  series,  the  Salisbury 
Terminus,  the  Carnarvon  Buffet,  the  Grand  Okehampton 
Hotel,  and  the  United  Bolton  MiUs  will  be  the  only  objects 
thou^t  deserving  of  portraiture.  But  the  future  England 
and  Wales  will  never  be  painted  by  a  Turner.' 

This  drawing  is  of  unsurpassable  beauty  in  its  sky^  and 
effect  of  &st-flying  storm  and  following  sunbeams:  it  is 
one  which  also  I  think  every  lover  of  art  should  enjoy, 
because  it  represents  in  the  sweetest  way  what  all  have 
seen,  and  what  it  is  well  within  the  power  of  painting  to 
imitate.  Few  of  the  public  now  ever  see  a  sunrise,  nor  can 
the  colours  of  sunrise  be  ever  represented  but  feebly  and 
in  many  respects  inharmoniously,  by  art;  but  we  all  of  us 
are  sometimes  out  in  April  weather;  and  its  soft  clouds 
and  gentle  beams  are  entirely  within  the  scope  of  Turner's 
enchantment  and  arrest.  No  more  lovely  or  skilful  work 
in  water-colour  exists  than  the  execution  of  the  distance 
in  this  drawing.' 

89.  Langhabne  Castle,  Coast  of  South  Wales. 

Described  at  length  in  Modem  Painlers}  Its  sweeping 
sea  is  very  grand;  but  the  chief  wonder  of  the  drawing  to 

1  [Namelj,  the  ^'Camanron*'  and  tlia  ^'Laloester";  bought  at  the  Mia  of  the 
fbnner  coUectioii  of  Monro  of  No?ar  (tee  Fan  davigera,  Letter  B6),  in  1877,  for  £796 
and  £651  reapectirely.  At  the  same  sale  Rusidn  bought  the  ''Nami"  (No.  19  here) 
for  £619,  10b.  ;  and  '^Lonth  "  (So.  36)  for  £430.] 

*  [In  Rnskin'i  copy  now  in  the  Ambleside  Library  (see  above,  p.  397)  he  emiduurises 
this  passage  by  double  lines.] 

'  [For  a  farther  reference  to  this  drawing,  see  p.  508.  below.  It  was  reprodaoed 
in  Turner  and  Rtukinf  toL  ii.  p.  330,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  Coats.] 

«  [See,  in  this  edition,  VoL  III  pp.  56^-566.] 
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my  presoit  mind  is  in  the  exqumte  stone  and  iyjr  drawmg 
oi  the  grey  ruin. 

Among  the  artifices  of  rqietition,  bef(»:e  noticed  as  fie* 
quent  in  Tumer^s  design/  those  used  in  this  case  are  very 
notable.  The  castle  was  too  simply  four-square  in  its  mass 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  him;  so  he  shows  the  much 
more  cubic  packages  of  title  wreckage,  repeating  the  quality 
of  mascmry  in  than,  by  tiidr  cross  cords  and  divisions ;  com- 
pare the  oar  in  No.  50;  and  the  narrow  turret  and  broader 
tower  of  the  castle  bemg  repeated  so  as  to  catch  the  ^e 
too  distinctly,  he  triples  them  with  the  piece  of  floating 
Mast  and  foretop,^— and  thus  diffiises  their  fSmrm  over  the 
drawing,  as  he  diffused  the  arches  of  Richmond  Bridge 
with  the  parasols.' 

40.  Cabnarvon  Castle. 

Quite  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  Turner's  twi- 
light mist.  Its  primrose-coloured  s^  has  been  often  ob- 
jected  to,  but  this  is  only  because  Turner  is  resolved  to 
have  the  true  colour  in  opposition  to  his  violets,  and  as  he 
cannot  give  the  relative  light,  persons  who  look  for  ^fects 
of  li^t  only  are  always  offsnded.  But  any  one  with  real 
eyes  for  colour,  who  will  look  well  into  the  drawing  of  the 
rosy  towers,  and  purple  mountains  and  clouds  beyond  the 
Menai,  will  be  thankftil  for  them  in  thdr  perfecbiess,  and 
very  glad  that  Turner  did  not  what  a  common  painter 
would,  darken  them  all  down  to  throw  out  his  twilight.' 

41.  Flint  Castle. 

This  is  the  loveliest  piece  of  pure  water-colour  painting 
in  my  whole  collection;  nor  do  I  know  anything  dbewhere 
that  can  compare,  and  little  that  can  rival,  the  play  of  light 

1  [Sm  aboTB,  p.  427.] 

^  [See  above,  p.  436.  For  a  further  retfercDoe  to  tiiii  drawing^  see  p.  343,  above. 
The  engravioff,  mm  England  and  Waki,  was  reproduoed  in  the  Illustrated  edition  of 
the  Note§.    The  drawing  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Stevenson.] 

'  [See  additional  note  by  Mr.  Kingalev,  f,  ^34  The  engraving  ii  r^roduoed  from 
Enghmd  and  Wales  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  Nates,  The  drawing  is  now  ut 
the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Tatham.] 
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on  the  sea  surface  and  the  infinite  purity  of  colour  in  the 
ripples  of  it  as  tiiey  near  the  sand. 

The  violent  green  and  orange  in  the  near  figures  are 
in  themselves  painful;  but  they  are  of  invaluable  use  in 
throwing  all  the  green  in  the  water,  and  warm  colours  of 
the  castle  and  sky,  into  aerial  distance;  and  the  effect  of 
the  li^t  would  have  been  impossible  without  them.^ 

42.  Okehampton  Castle. 

I  have  arranged  these  drawings  to  illustrate  Turner's 
versatility.  The  contrast  between  the  iridescent  sea  and 
misty  morning  woods  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  felt  with 
pleasant  surprise.  Remember  what  division  of  subject  there 
used  to  be  among  old  painters,  how  Hobbima  and  Both 
were  always  in  thickets,  Cuyp  in  calm  fields,  Vandevelde 
on  grey  sea, — and  then  think  how  this  man  is  woodman, 
or  seaman,  or  cragsman,  or  eagle  in  cloud,  at  his  will. 

Here  we  have  another  pretty  instance  of  tiie  conquest 
by  iteration.  The  pyramidid  form  of  the  castle  mound,  too 
conspicuous,  is  repeated  twice  over  by  the  angular  blocks 
of  sandstone  in  the  foreground;  and  we  are  not  compelled 
any  more  to  climb  it,  whenever  we  look.  The  smoke  of 
the  sportsman's  shot  repeats  the  mist  on  the  far  away  hills. 
(I  wish  Turner  had  fallen  on  some  gentler  expedient.)  The 
winding  valley  in  the  left-hand  distance,  painted  with  little 
more  tiban  a  single  wash,  and  a  scratch  of  light  through  it, 
may  be  taken  for  example  of  the  painter's  loveliest  work 
at  speed;  but  the  sky  is  unusually  careless.' 

^  ffhis  drawing  it  also  referred  to  in  §  91  of  Lecturer  en  LantUcape  ;  tee  a  later 
roimmm  o£  this  edition,  where  a  reprodai»oii  of  it  in  ooloan  will  be  found.  The 
mgTKfiDg,  horn  Bhgtamd  end  Waiei^  was  reprodaoed  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the 
JVMk.  The  diawing  is  mm  in  the  edlectkm  of  Mr.  George  Coats.  The  point  about 
the  gieen  is  noticed  agadn  in  a  letter  to  E.  S.  Dallas,  of  Jmy  8,  1878,  rqvrinted  in  • 
later  Tdume  of  this  editioD,  fimm  LeUen  /hnm  John  Bu9kin  to  Variomt  ComtffmdtnU^ 
18W,p.n-] 

>  [The  werds  ''but .  .  .  careless"  were  first  added  in  ed.  7.  The  drawing  is  re* 
produeed  in  VoL  IIL  of  this  edition,  p.  410;  also  in  Twmer  tmd  Riakin,  vol.  L  p.  88. 
The  eagfaying,  from  Bnglmnd  mud  WaittJk  rmrodeoed  in  the  illustrated  edition  of 
the  Notm.  Tlie  drawing  passed  from  Ruskiirs  collection  into  that  of  Mr.  f— 
Orroek,  aft  whose  sale  In  1904  it  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Agnew  for  dSO  guineas.] 
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48.  Leicester  Abbey. 

Every  way  consummate,  but  chiefly  in  the  .beautiful 
drawing  of  the  towered  wall  of  the  moat,  of  the  willow 
branches,  and  the  stepping-stones. 

The  sunset  and  moonrise  thus  associated  are  not  meant 
to  be  actually  contemporaneous.  Strictly,  this  is  two  pic- 
tures in  one ;  and  we  are  expected  to  think  of  the  whole  as 
a  moving  diorama/ 

44.  Bolton  Abbey. 

A  deservedly  celebrated  drawing,  analyzed  at  length  in 
Modem  Painters.  A  proof  of  my  own  etching  from  the 
rocks,  in  first  state,  is  among  the  other  engravings.' 

Glorious  as  the  rock  drawing  is,  and  beautiful  as  the 
flow  of  the  dark  stream,  I  regret  the  exaggeration  of  moiui- 
tain  scale  which  he  admitted  to  fulfil  the  strength  of  his 
mental  impression.  This  habit  gained  on  him  in  later  years 
injuriously ;  and  though  this  Bolton  is  unrivalled  as  a  piece 
of  lovely  art,  I  denied  myself  more  in  giving  to  Oxford 
the  quiet  sincerity  of  transcript  with  which  his  younger 
spirit  reverenced  the  streams  of  Greta  and  Tees.' 

SEVENTH  GROUP.    MINSTRELSY.    THE 
PASSIONATE  PILGRIM.    [1880-1840] 

45.  Staffa.    Vignette  Title-Page  to  the  "Lord  of 

THE  Isles.** 
All   the  designs  of  Turner  witil  middle  life  had  been 
made,  it  must  be  remembered,  either  in  his  own  natural 

^  [The  engraving,  by  W.  R.  Smith  (1834),  is  reproduced  in  the  illustrated  edition 
ofthe^Totef.J 

*  [i.e.,  a  collection  of  engravings  on  view  at  the  same  time  in  the  Fine  Art  Sodetv's 
rooms.  The  principal  reference  in  Modem  Painters  to  the  drawing  is  in  voL  iv. 
(VoL  VI.  pp.  303-908).  lliere  are  many  other  references.  Ruskin  s  etching  from 
the  rocks  is  reproduced  as  Plate  12  in  vol.  iii. ;  a  reproduction  of  Lupton's  engraving 
is  Plate  12a  in  voL  iv.  The  engraving  of  the  drawing  in  England  and  Waiet  was 
reproduced  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  Notes;  the  drawing  in  Turner  and  Ryekki^ 
vol.  i.  p.  82.  It  passed  from  Ruskin's  collection  into  that  of  Mr.  James  Orrock,  at 
whose  sale  in  1904  it  was  hought  hy  Messrs.  Agnew  for  980  guineas.] 

'  [For  a  description  of  the  drawing  referred  to,  see,  in  a  later  volume  of  this 
edition.  Catalogue  qfthe  Standard  Series^  No.  2.] 
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feeling,  or  under  the  influence  of  classic  writers  only.  In 
Italy  he  was  guided  by  Virgil  and  Ovid,  in  Englioid  by 
Thomson  and  Pope.  But  his  work  under  Mr.  Rogers 
brou^t  him  into  closer  relation  with  modem  thought;  and 
now  for  some  seven  or  eight  years  he  works  chiefly  under 
the  influence  of  Scott  and  Byron,  this  phase  of  his  mind 
being  typically  represented  by  the  "Childe  Harold."^ 

The  vignettes  to  Rogers'  Italy  (all  but  one,  in  the 
National  Galleiy:  Nos.  201-280)  were  simply  his  own  re- 
miniscences of  the  Alps  and  the  Campagna,  rapidly  and 
concisely  given  in  ri^t  sympathy  with  the  meditative  poem 
they  illustrate.  They  are  entirely  exquisite;  poetical  in  the 
highest  and  purest  sense;  exemplary  and  delightful  beyond 
all  praise. 

The  illustrations  to  Scott  and  Byron'  were  much  more 
laboured,  and  are  more  or  less  artificial  and  imequaL  I 
have  never  been  able  to  possess  myself  of  any  of  the  finest ; 
the  best  I  had,  Ashestid,  was  given  to  Cambridge.'  The 
group  shown  in  the  following  series  represents  them  very 
feebly,  one  only,  the  Plains  of  Troy,  being  of  their  highest 
class,  and  even  tibat  not  well  representing  its  order. 

This  vignette  of  Staffa  (Fingal's  Cave)  I  bought  only 
the  other  day^  for  its  geology,  there  being  no  other  sudi 
accurate  drawing  of  basaltic  rock  (note  the  hexagonal  out- 
line of  the  colunm  used  in  the  decoration).  But  it  is  in- 
teresting also  in  its  efiect  of  light  (looking  out  of  the  cave 
to  the  sea),  and  in  the  wonderful  outline  drawing  of  the 
rich  decoration.' 

^  [Ko.  516  in  the  National  Gallenr^  p.  140  of  this  volume  J 

*  [tWner  provided  a  seriee  of  sixty-five  vignettes  for  Cadell's  edition  of  Scott^a 
prose  and  poetiad  works  in  1834.  The  illustrations  to  Byron  appeared  in  Murray's 
octavo  edition  in  eleven  vols.  (1826) ;  in  Finden's  lUuHratUnu  to  Byrfm  (1833) ;  and 
in  the  edition  of  Byron  in  seventeen  vols.  (1834).] 

'  [See  below,  p.  658.1 

«  [The  drawing  was  bought  at  the  Munro  sale  in  1877  for  £115,  10s.] 

*  [This  drawing  was  lent  to  the  Douglas  Exhibition  of  1880.  In  the  catalogue 
appeved  the  following  '^  Note  by  Professor  Ruskin  "  i— 

"  Fine  work  of  his  middle  period,  the  bit  of  wild  sailing  sketched  on  the 
right  in  the  ornamentation  showing  his  perfect  power  of  outline  drawing." 
The  mgravings  of  this  drawing,  and  of  Nos.  46-51,  were  reproduced  in  the  iUustrated 
edition  of  the  iVo^.] 
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46.  LOCHICABEN.^ 

Average  v%nette  work,  the  subject  not  greatiy  interest- 
ing him.  I  have  never  seen  it,  but  suppose  the  masses  of 
ruin  to  be  nearly  shapeless  and  unmanageable,  except  in 
the  distance.  I  am  ^ad  to  have  it,  nevertheless,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Bruce.' 

47.  Rouen. 

One  of  the  most  exquisitdy  finished  of  the  Scott  series, 
but  fcnrced  in  effisct  to  suit  the  purposes  of  engravngf. 
Compare  notes  on  No.  56.^ 

48.  Fountain,  Constantinofle. 

One  of  the  Byron  vignettes.  These  are  all  finished  with 
extraordinary  labour;  there  is  as  much  drawing  in  liie  left- 
hand  distance  of  this,  alone,  as  in  some  ot  the  Rogers 
Itcdy  vignettes  altogether.  But  it  is  like  cameo-work,  and 
takes  more  trouble  to  look  at  it  than  it  is  worth. 

The  painting  of  the  little  china  vase  in  front,  in  its 
complete  expression  of  porcelain  with  so  few  touches,  is 
executively  very  admirable 

49.  The  Plains  of  Teoy.* 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Byron  v^^nettes,  and 
fiill  of  beauty.  I  need  not  hope  to  make  the  pubfic  believe 
that  the  meaning  of  the  sunset  contending  vrith  the  storm  is 
the  contest  of  the  powers  of  Apollo  and  Athene ;  but  there 
is  nevertheless  no  question  as  to  the  fitct.  For  Tumer*s 
grasp  of  Homeric  sentiment  was  complete.  fix>m  the  day 
he  painted  Chryses  [graying  to  the  sun  as  it  lightened  in 
going   down,    over   the    surf  of  the   beach,'   through   the 

1  [The  drawing  of  Lochmaben  if  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Donald  Carrie, 
G.C.M.G.  The  ngnette  appeared  in  vol.  iii.  of  ScoU'i  Poetical  Warfa  (1834) :  the 
castle  was  the  home  of  the  Bruces ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Robert  Bruce.] 

<  [Here  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  1900  follows : 


8 


*'Thb  Avalanche;  Unpubusbed  Dbawino  for  Roobbs'  'Italy.'**] 
I  *^  Rouen  "  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Stevenson.] 


*  [For  a  reference  to  the  fading  of  this  drawings  see  p.  343^  above,  and  p.  692,  below.] 

*  [Turner's  drawing  of  Chryses,  priest  of  Apollo,  was  exhibited  in  1811.    It  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton.] 
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erimson  sunrise  of  the  Pdyphemus,  with  the  horses  of 
Apollo  drawn  in  the  orb,^  down  to  this  piece  of  passionate 
pilgrimage,  the  Childe  always  leading  him,  whose  true  love 
was  at  Last  known  '^from  another  one"'  at  MissolonghL 

I  hope  Dr.  Schliemann  may  like  it  a  little;  let  me  at 
least  thank  Mm  with  reverent  heart  for  all  his  life's  work, 
and  its  passionate  pilgrimages.* 

50.  Corinth. 

This  and  the  next  following  belong  to  the  series  of 
illustrations  of  Palestine/  to  which  Turner  gave  his  utmost 
strength,  as  £eu-  as  he  knew  himself  at  this  time  in  what  his 
strength  lay.  He  had  never  been  in  Palestine — (his  time 
for  that  pilgrimage  is  perhaps  to  come) — and  the  drawings 
have  grave  faults,  but  are  quite  unrivalled  examples  of  his 
richest  executive  power  on  a  smaU  scale.  My  three  best 
(^Solomon's  Pool,**  "Lebanon,"  and  ** Jericho**)  were  given 
to  Cambridge  and  Oxford,*  but  these  that  I  have  left  are 
not  unworthy.  The  crowded  figures  of  the  foreground  here 
are  meant  in  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  trade:  ''By  thdr 
occupation  they  were  tent  makers.***  You  will  dislike  them 
at  first,  but  if  they  were  not  there,  you  would  have  felt 
the  white  houses  a  painful  interruption  to  the  Acropolis — 
as  it  is  they  are  a  rq>oseful  space  of  light    The  square  oar 

^  [No.  508  in  the  Natkmal  Qtdhuj,  p.  136  of  tlus  Tolume.] 

*  [Hamlet,  Act  iv.  to.  5.  As  in  Ophelia's  song,  the  ''true  loye"  is  known  ''From 
another  one  by  the  cockle-hat  and  staff,  so.  at  Missolonffhi,  Byron's  tme  Ioto  was 
known  to  be,  not  the  Guicdoli  or  any  other  lady,  but  "Gk>ry  and  Greece" :  see  the 
poem  entitled  "  On  this  Day  I  complete  my  Thirty-Sixth  Year."] 

'  [Dr.  Schliemann's  Trow  and  iU  RemamM  had  been  published  in  1875 ;  his 
MfoefUB  in  1878.  That  RusJdn  was  much  interested  in  Schliemann's  woric  appears 
also  in  a  letter  to  BIr.  F.  S.  Ellia,  dated  Jvne  dO>  1875 :  "I  have  just  seen  an 
article  in  the  Tek§raph  on  Dr.  Schliemann— the  excavator  in  the  Troad— which  refos 
to  his  'autobiography.'  I  am  intensely  desirous  to  see  this,  but  fear  there  may  be  no 
translation.  Qin  you  refer  me  to  any  completer  account  of  the  grand  fellow  thsn  this 
absurd  Tekgraph  one?"— Xettsrt  io  F.  8.  EOm.  p.  32,  reprinted  in  a  later  rolume  of 
this  edition!]  r   — »     r 

*  rrheee  appeared  in  the  foUowinsr  work  :  nhuiratkm  ff  the  Bible  fiem  Original 
Sketekee  taken  on  the  Spot,  engraved  by  W.  and  £.  Flnden,  with  descriptions  by  the 
Rer.  T.  H.  Home,  B.P.,  2  vols.,  1836.  The  drawings  were  made  by  Turner, 
Callcott,  and  Stanfield,  from  sketches  by  various  travellers ;  see  additional  note  by 
Mr.  Kingsley,  p.  534.] 

*  [See  below,  pp.  558,  50a] 
•[AetsxviiLa.] 
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in  front  is  to  repeat  and  conquer  their  squareness ;  the  little 
triangular  flag,  to  join  them  with  the  Acropolis  slope;  and 
their  divided  masses  to  echo  its  duplicity.^ 

51.  Jerusalem — The  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

From  the  engraving  of  this  drawing,  lent  me  by  one  of 
my  girl  companions  when  I  wfis  a  youth  of  fourteen,'  I 
first  learned  what  real  architectural  drawing  was.  I  bdieve 
it  to  have  been  one  of  the  subjects  which  Turner  accepted, 
when  other  artists  had  refused  it  as  intractable,  the  mere 
square  angle  of  blank  walls  seeming  a  hopeless  difficulty. 
But  the  artifices  of  shadow  or  mist  and  transparent  ray,  by 
which  he  has  dealt  with  it,  are  too  laborious,  and  by  no 
means  wholly  true  or  defensible;  to  be  reverenced  only  as 
his  effort  to  do  all  his  best  in  a  sacred  service.  I  hope 
that  the  infinite  care  and  finish  thus  given,  in  his  advanc- 
ing age,  to  subjects  not  in  themselves  pleasing  to  him, 
will  be  a  practical  lesson  to  the  careless  egotism  in  which 
tiie  rising  race  of  young  painters  too  often  waste  their 
narrower  power.' 


EIGHTH  GROUP.    MORNING.    BY  THE 
RIVERSIDES.    [1880-1840] 

52.  Pont  de  Busel?* 

From  the  more  or  less  conscientious,  but  mistaken  tem- 
per, in  which  Turner  worked  for  the  illustration  of  the 
thoughts  of  others,  and  of  scenes  in   which  he  had  little 


The  drawing  was  reproduced  in  Turner  and  Rtukin,  rol.  ii.  p.  334.] 


'  The  sister  of  his  friend  Richard  Fall ;  see  Praterita,  L  cIl  viil  §  176.] 
'  [Fhis  drawing  was  lent  by  Ruskin  to  the  Douglas  Exhibition  of  1880.     In  the 
catalogue  appeared  the  following  ''  Note  by  Professor  Raskin  *^ : — 

"  Best  work  in  his  latest  manner,  drawn  for  Finden's  Bible  Series  (not 
from  his  own  sketch)." 
See  also  additional  note  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  p^  634.] 

«  [In  eds.  1-6  "  Pont  de  Basel " ;  on  the  title^  see  below^  p.  588.] 
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personal  interest,  he  was  continually  recalled  by  the  im- 
pressions on  his  own  mind,  in  his  later  Continental  journeys. 
These  he  got  into  the  habit  of  recording,  chiefly  for  his 
own  pleasure,  in  the  masses  of  studies  which  between  1808 
and  1845  accumulated  in  bimdles  and  rolls,  seen  by  none, 
until  my  work  upon  them  in  the  National  Gallery  after  his 
death.^  Of  these  "personal"  subjects,  he  realized  two  con- 
nected series  on  the  French  Rivers ;  of  which  the  subjects 
on  the  Seine  are  on  the  whole  the  most  wonderful  work  he 
ever  did,  and  the  most  admirable  in  artistic  qualities.  Those 
on  the  Loire,  less  elaborate,  are  more  majestic  and  pensive. 
Fortune  enabled  me  to  possess  myself  ci  this  complete  series, 
and  to  place  it,  for  the  foundation  of  our  future  art  school- 
ing, in  the  Galleries  of  Oxford.^  Of  Seine  subjects,  fortune 
gave  me  one,  the  Rouen,  No.  56,  on  the  whcde  the  mightiest 
piece  of  work  in  these  rooms  next  to  the  Gk)ldau  (No.  65). 
Of  the  unpublished  drawings  I  obtained,  belonging  to  the 
same  period,  one  on  the  Loire,  quite  inestimable,  was  given 
to  Oxford  (Standard  Series  No.  8);  five  others  are  here, 
variously  characteristic,  but  it  is  in  the  National  Gallery 
that  his  work  of  this  class  can  alone  be  adequately  studied. 
It  is  notable  alwajrs  for  its  paosiveness — ^the  chief  feeling  on 
his  mind  being  now  the  sorrow  of  declining  life — ^with  an 
etCTuity  of  beauty  in  his  thoughts. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  scene  of  this  little  mountain 
study  is;  there  are  thousands  of  such  among  the  southern 
hills  of  France;  and  the  name  I  have  given,  Busel,  is  a 
conjecture  only  from  the  indecipherable  inscription.  Perhaps 
I  love  the  little  drawing  more  for  remembering  many  a 
drive  down  hill  to  such  bright  and  sunny  bridges,  in  the 
old  days  when  one  saw  rivers  sometimes  as  one  crossed 
them,  and  went  up  and  down  hills  instead  of  underneath 
tiiem.' 

^  [See  above,  pp.  81-83,  189-190,  319-^322,  and  Introduction,  p.  xxxri.] 

>  rSee  below,  p.  6M.] 

'  [This  drawing  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  Harland  PecL] 

xm.  2  F 
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58.   DiNANT,   ON   THE   MeUSE, 

It  will  be  seen  both  in  the  last  drawing  and  this  hcfw 
absolutely  det^roined  Tumer'3  ^jpeoution  was,  l^vmg  the 
grey  or  warm  tint^  paper  entirely  untouched  for  pwt  of 
his  ground  colour.  This  I>inant  i»  a  study  of  the  higher 
quality,  the  rpck  drawing  under  the  fiwrt  insup^raUe. 

54.  On  the  Rhine. 

The  place  must  be  recognizable  enough ;  but  almost  any 
reach  of  the  old  Rhine,  with  village  below,  and  towecs 
above,  nerved  Turner  for  such  a  drawingr  I  say  the  old 
Rhine,  for  I  su^ose  these  villegeiB,  with  their  little  ran- 
nant  of  walls,  tree-planted,  vxd  clustered  gables,  and  aich^ 
bridges  over  the  mpuntain  brool^,  are  «^  gone  now,  aod 
notUng  but  the  rail-statipn  and  steamer  quay  any  more 
visible. 

This  drawing  is  one  of  the  mo^  precious  I  hav^;  to 
me  quite  inestimable  in  ex{Nressi<m  of  pure  white  in  wann 
sunlight.  It  is  SO:  difficult  to  Jceep  warm  in  so  Inight  and 
unsubdued  a  tone.  The  basalt  rod^;:  drawing  is  also  entirely 
grand. 

55.  Tmtilight. 

An  example  of  the  extremely  simple  things  which 
Turner  would  often  set  down  note  of,  as  if  he  was  afraid 
of  for^pettjog  these,  while  mare  splendid  effects  of  sky  or 
scene  might  oft^i  be  trusted  to  memory ;  there  is  no  record 
whatev^,  for  instance,  of  the  effect  c^  the  sunset  for  the 
next  following  drawing;  cmly  a  pencil  outline*  one  of  three 
on  the  same  leaf,  now  in  the  National  Gallery.^  This  little 
study  of  twilight  is  very  lovely  in  tone,  and  characteristic 
of  the  pensive  temper  in  which  he  was  uow  working.' 

1  [No.  666  :  see  abore,  p.  278.] 

>  [Referred  to  at  p.  463,  below,  as  ''  Rolandseck."] 
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56.  Rouen,  from  St.  Catherine's  Hill. 

Np  drawing  in  the  great  series  of  the  "  JljFers  of  France  ** 
impasses  this,  and  few  equal  it  It  is  beyond  al}  wond/er 
for  ease,  minuteness,  »nd  harifliony  oi  powep ;  perfectly  true 
^d  like  the  place;  ajso  inestimiable  as  a  type  of  Tiuiier*s 
l^onsumm^ite  ^orlc^ 

If  apy  foreign  master  of  landscape  painting,  hitherto 
uptacquainted  wit^  Turner,  wishes  to  know  hi$  essential 
strength,  let  him  study  this  single  drawing,  and  try  to  do 
anjrthing  like  it. 

I  have  never  been  certain  of  the  material  used  by  Turner 
in  his  drawings  on  grey  paper.  Jt  is  often  common  white 
chalk  washed  up,  and  I  believe  in  all  cases  some  preparar 
tion  of  chalk,  the  difficulty  of  working  with  which  is  trebled 
by  its  eflTect  being  unseen  till  dry.^ 

It  has  before  been  noticed  that  Turner  always  signs  a 
locality  with  some  given  incident ;  the  diligence  coming  up 
the  hill  and  passengers  walking  therefore  occur  in  both  the 
views  of  Rouen,  Nos.  47  and  56.  There  is  no  comparison, 
however,  between  the  two  drawings  in  general  quality:  the 
smaller  of  them  was  conventionalized  and  much  spoiled  by 
direct  reference  to  engraving;  No.  56  is  the  record  of  a 
real  impression,  carried  out  for  its  own  sake.' 

NINTH  GROUP.    AGAIN  THE  ALPS.     [1840-1845] 

57.  Tell's  Chapel,  Lake  Lucerne. 

Between  the  years  1840  and  1845,  Turner  went  every 
summer  to   Switzerland,  finding,  it    seemed,  new  strength 

1  [See  additional  note  by  Mr.  Kinrsley,  d.  634.  Mr.  William  Ward  wrote  for 
Raskin  an  account  of  a  description  of  Turners  methods  in  his  body-colour  drawin(rs 
on  grey  ;  see  Letters  to  Ward,  ISQ3,  ii.  71  (reprinted  in  a  later  yolume  of  this  edition). 
The  account  itself  is  giren  below^  p^  61^.  lliis  was  one  of  the  drawings  most  prized 
by  Ruskin  :  see  ibid,,  ii.  57.] 

'  [This  drawing  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Yates  Thompson,  in  London. 
For  another  reference  to  it,  see  above,  p.  273 ;  and  Modem  Paintere,  voL  L  (Vol.  HI. 
f,  388).  It  is  reproduced  in  Turner  and  Ruskin,  yoL  iL  p.  200 ;  and  the  engraring 
in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  Notee,] 
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and  pleasure  among  the  scenes  which  had  first  farmed  his 
power.  Every  day,  on  these  excursions,  furnished  him  with 
many  more  subjects  for  complete  pictures  thim  he  could  at 
all  sufficiently  express,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  let  any 
of  these  escape  hiuL  His  way  was,  therefore,  to  make  rapid 
pencil  note  of  his  subject  on  the  spot ;  and,  it  seems,  at  his 
inn  in  the  evening,  to  put  so  much  colour  on  his  outline 
as  would  recall  the  efiect  to  his  mind.^  The  five  examples 
of  such  sketches  here  given,  Nos.  57  to  61,  give  good  idea 
of  their  general  manner,  but  all  the  finest  of  this  kind  are 
in  the  National  Gallery.' 

This  first.  No.  57,  is  very  slight,  but  a  lovely  record  of 
his  retained  impression  of  the  Chapel,  first  drawn  by  him 
in  the  exquisite  vignette  for  Rogers.'  The  traveller  now 
passes,  at  his  choice,  by  the  rail  behind  the  chapel,  or 
steamer  in  front  of  it.  Its  legend  is  no  more — and  its  lake 
— will  doubtless  be  made  a  reservoir  in  due  time.*  Compare 
No.  70. 


58.  Dazio  Grande. 

On  the  Italian  side  of  the  St.  Gk>thard,  two  miles  above 
Faido.     Magnificent.     See  notes  in  Epilogue.* 

1  [Edfl.  1^  2  insert  here:— 

'^Favoarite  subjects   he  would  cany  forward  further;   with  some,  he 

seems  scarcely  to  have  been  able  to  stop  till  he  had  made  finished  drawings 

of  them^  and  in  some  cases  the  sketch  arrested  at  this  point  was  better  than 

the  drawing  afterwards  completed  from  it    (See  notes  on  No.  64.)" 

Eds.  3-6  repeat  the  passage^  but  omit  the  words  ''See  notes  on  No.  64."     ^Vhen 

Ruskin  came  to  write  the  note  on  No.  64^  this  point  was  not  made,  and  the  passsge 

was  in  ed.  7  and  later  omitted.] 

'  [See  above,  pp.  189  wq.    See  also  p.  477>  below.] 

'  [No.  213  in  the  National  Gallerv.  Eds.  1-6  read^  instead  of  this  reference  to 
the  Rogers  vignette,  ''impression  of  the  'Sacred  lake,  withdrawn  among  the  hilla.' " 
This  line  from  the  Italy  was  afterwards  used  in  the  note  to  No.  70.  So  also  the 
words  "for  the  town  of  Basle/'  which  in  eds.  1-6  followed  "reservoir."  The  words 
"Compare  No.  70"  were  also  added  in  ed.  7.  The  drawing  No.  57  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Hickman  Bacon,  Bart] 

^  [An  allusion  to  the  Manchester  waterworks  at  Thirlmere:  see  below,  p.  517 
and  n.l 

^  [Kuskin  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of  referring  to  this  drawing  in  the 
Epilogue.     The  drawing  No.  58  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards.] 
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59.  Bellinzona. 

Or  at  least,  the  Ticino,  two  miles  below  Bellinzona,  the 
opening  valley  to  the  pass  of  the  Bernardino  in  distance. 
This  drawing  shows  the  pencil  outline  made  on  the  spot 
more  clearly  than  the  others ;  the  more  that  it  has  not  been 
followed  in  the  mountain  masses  on  the  right,  but  modified 
into  quite  new  forms.  The  fiuy  of  the  rushing  white  water 
modelled  into  masses  with  a  few  sweeps  of  lie  brush,  and 
the  lovely  infinitude  of  aerial  peaks  beyond,  are  in  his  finest 
manner. 


60-61.  The  Bridge. 

I  am  always  in  hopes  of  being  told  by  some  traveller 
where  this  bridge  is;  a  very  notable  one  over  a  wide  river, 
by  evidently  an  important  city.^ 


TENTH   GROUP.     SUNSET.^    [1840-1845] 

See  Epilogue  for  notes,  on  these,  the  noblest  drawings 
ever  made  by  him  for  passion  and  fully  developed  power. 
Failing  only  in  some  qualities  of  execution,  never  attainable 
but  by  the  scrupulous  patience  of  youth;  and  in  some  of 
deUneation  incompatible  with  their  efiects  of  light,  and  of 
magnitude. 

Only  six  of  the  nine  drawings  in  this  group,  however, 
belong  to  it  properly;  the  other  three  (67,  68,  and  69)  are 
placed  with  it  for  illustration,  belonging  themselves  to  much 
earlier  dates. 

^  [Here,  in  ed.  1,  this  part  of  the  catalogue  ends ;  in  eds.  2rS  the  Notes  end,  Noa. 
62-70  beinf  enumerated  without  comment,  and  the  lUuatrative  Stodiee  (with  notes) 
at  once  foUowing.  The  Notes  on  Nos.  62-70  and  the  arrangement  of  a  tenth  group 
first  appeared  in  ed.  7.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  these  '* Sunset"  drawings,  see  p.  656  below.] 
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62.    COBLENTZ. 

The  old  bridge  over  the  Moselle,  Ehrenbreitstein  in  the 
distahce  on  the  left.  Last  minutes  of  sunset,  the  river 
mists  risin£^.^ 

Painted  for  me  by  Turner  in  1842,  and    now  literally 
the  only  existent  drawing  which  ^ves  a  complete  idea  ot 
the  ideal  of  purple  and  golden   colour  in  which   his  later 
work  for  the  Academy  was  done,  or  of  its  exquisite  exe- 
cution.   The  "  Sun  of  Venice,"  the  iSan  Benedetto  looking 
towards  Fusina,  the  "  Approadi  to  Venice,'*  *  the  "  Cemetery 
at  Murano,**  and  such  others,  were  all  as  exquisite  as  this; 
but  they  rotted,  rent,  faded,  and  mouldered  away  in  miser- 
able patches  of  variously  deforming  changes,  darkening  in 
spots;   but  to  the  rich  colours  bringing  pallor,   and  to  the 
subtle  ones,  absolute  effacement.     Cleaning,  and  retouching 
ovelr  cracks,  followed,  and  the  ruin  is  now  total.     This  draw- 
ing alone  remains  to  show  what  thejr  once  were,  and  how 
they  were  painted.    There  is  nothing  in  painters'  work  of 
any  time  more  exquisite,  as  any  painter  may  quickly  find 
out,  who  will  try  to  copy  the  right-hand  side  of  it,  with 
the  gliding  boat,  struck  i<rith  a  few  lines  of  brown  and  ver- 
milion over  the  exquisitely  laid  ground  of  blue  and  purple; 
Or  who  will  similarly  work  out  a  square  inch  of  the  reflec- 
tidnS  on  the  left  utlder  the  bridge;' 

68;   CoNStANCEi 

Another  drawing  of  thci  year  1842,  and  a  greater  and 
better  one  than  the  last,  but  not  so  entirely  illustrating  his 

^  [For  another  note  on  this  picture,  see  on  p.  47^  n.  the  first  version  of  the 
Bpilogue,  written  before  anr  ndte  had  lie^n  duppbed  in  the  catalogue.  Mr.  Arthar 
Severn  made  two  copies  of  this  drawing ;  one  is  at  the  Ruskin  Museum,  Sheffield  (see^ 
In  a  later  volume,  Report  qf  the  ISl,  Georges  Guild,  1879-1881) ;  the  other^  touched  l»T 
Ruskin,  belongs  to  Mr.  Wedderbum,  who  once  asked  Ruskin  if  the  eolour  of  the 
drawing  was  natural.  "The  nicture,"  said  Ruskin,  "is  a  rainbow."  Mr.  Serem 
also  made  a  copy,  by  Ruskin s  permission,  of  the  "Constance,"  and  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Wedderburi.]      '  ^  '  >  » 

*  [Compare  dotes  on  the  NfttionAl  Gallery  Turners,  pp.  163-164.1  . 

'  [The  original  sketch  for  this  drawing  is  No.  280  in  the  National  Gallenr,  p.  194  of 
this  volume.  The  drawing  itself  is  discussed  in  the  Elemente  qf  Drawing^  §3  196>  SIB; 
where  a  rough  sketch  of  it  is  given.  The  drawingi  here  reproduced^  was  also  gi^en  ib 
Turner  and  Huekin,  vol.  ii.  p.  338.     It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  R  Haworth.] 
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Academy  pictures^  because  the  sky  here  id  laid  in  with 
a  magnificently  bold  first  wash,  and  the  green  reflections  on 
the  left  with  the  same  audacity,  while  his  Academy  pic« 
tures  at  this  time  were  laboured  throughout  like  No.  03. 

Part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  is  seen,  pale  behind  the 
city,  retiring  under  the  fSur^away  blue  clouds,  firom  bdiind 
wWch  the  sun  is  just  going  to  rise.  There  are  many  points 
of  resemblance  here  to  the  composition  of  the  "Leicester 
Abbey,"  ^  and  both  drawings  are  consununate  work  of  their 
time^  but  the  "  Constance  **  is  unique  in  its  luxury  of  colour.* 

64.  Lake  of  Zug — Early  Morning. 

The  town  of  Arth  seen  yet  in  shadow  over  the  inner  bay 
of  the  lake ;  the  first  rays  of  rosy  hght  falling  on  the  nearer 
shore.  The  sunrise  is  breaking  through  the  blue  mist,  just 
above  the  battle-field  of  Morgarten.  The  two  M5iiiens 
which  protect  the  central  and  name-giving  metropolis  of 
Switzerland,  Schwytz,  are  bathed  in  his  full  light. 

Painted  a  year  later,  for  Mr.  Munro  of  Novar,  with  less 
care  for  the  painting,  and  more  for  the  facts.  (See  Mr« 
Kingsley's  note,  p.  584.)  An  inestimable  drawing,  but  with 
bad  faults,  of  which  I  need  not  point  out  more  than  the 
coarse  figure  drawing,  and  fiedsely  obUque  reflection  of  the 


sun.' 


65.    GOLDAU. 

Lake  of  Zug  in  distance,  seen  like  a  lake  of  lava  under 
the  fiery  simset«  Under  the  dark  masses  of  rock  in  the 
foreground  Ues  binied  the  ancient  village  of  Gk>ldau.    The 

^  rS66  ftbove  p.  444.1 

*  [The  origiDia  sketoli  for  tliis  diawing  is  Na  286  in  t]i«  Nationil  Gtlkry^  p.  199 
of  thk  Tolume.  For  some  ramarkB  on  the  drawing,  see  the  first  Tersion  of  the 
Brogue,  written  before  any  note  had  been  supplied  to  this  drawing^  ^  475  n.  The 
drawing,  here  reproduced,  was  also  given  in  Tiimer  and  Rusking  toL  iL  p.  340.  It 
is  now  m  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Tathain.1 

*  [The  drawing  was  engraved  in  Modem  Pamt»r9,  toL  y.,  Plate  87,  end  the  plate 
was  reprodaced  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  Noiei.  For  the  original  sketch,  see 
National  Gallerjr,  Na  97,  p.  208,  above»  where  forther  particulars  are  given.] 
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spire  of  the  village  of  Arth,  the  same  which  glitters  through 
the  morning  mist  in  No.  64,  is  here  seen  as  a  point  of  fire 
at  the  edge  of  the  distant  lake. 

Painted  for  me  in  1848  (with  No.  64  for  Mr.  Miinro). 
Engraved  in  Modem  Painters^  being  on  the  whole  the 
mightiest  drawing  of  his  final  time.^ 

66.  Pass  of  St.  Gk)THARD. 

Just  above  Faido.  Painted  for  me,  with  No.  65,  in 
1848 :  etched  by  myself,  and  described  at  length  in  Modem 
Paintersy  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader:  some  notes  on 
the  selection  of  the  subject  are  however  added  here  in  the 
Epilogue.* 

67.  Arona,  Lago  Maggiore. 

I  have  placed  this  drawing  next  to  the  one  representing 
the  ftiry  of  the  Ticino  on  its  Alpine  bed,  that  the  reader 
may  compare  the  calm  of  the  lake  with  the  passion  of  the 
river;  and  feel  the  infinite  sympathy  of  the  painter  with 
them  both.  Vesuvius  in  his  two  moods,  not  more  marvel- 
lously opposed.  The  Arona  is  fSar  the  earUer  drawing,  made 
originally  for  the  Keepsake  Annual'    The  towers  defending 

^  [The  origiiud  sketch  from  which  this  drawing  was  made  is  No.  98  in  the  National 
Gallery :  see  p.  202  of  this  volume.  In  the  catalogue  of  tiie  Exhibition  in  1900 
here  follows  another  drawing : — 
'^  LiNLiTHOow  Castle.  ] 
'  [See  p.  485.  The  original  sketch  for  this  drawing  (now  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
George  Coats)  is  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford,  on  loan  from  the  National 
Gallery :  see  above,  p.  206.  The  reference  to  Modem  Painters  is  to  voL  iv.  (Vol.  VI. 
pp.  34  «eg.)  and  Plate  21.  For  further  particulars  see  the  Introduction  to  that  volume 
in  this  edition  (VoL  VI.  p.  xxv.).  The  drawing  is  reproduced  in  Turner  and  RuMn, 
voL  iL  p.  168.  It  passed  from  the  Ruskin  into  the  Kennedy  collection,  and  was  again 
sold  in  1896.] 

'  [It  appeared  in  the  Keepeake  for  1829 ;  the  plate  was  introduced  in  the  illuatratad 
edition  of  the  Note*.  For  a  comparison  of  it  with  a  drawing  by  Stanfield,  see  Modem 
Fainten,  voL  L  (Vol.  III.  p.  441);  and  for  another  reference,  see  below,  p.  521. 
Ruskin  made  some  remarks  on  it,  in  connexion  with  ^'Tumerian  Topography" 
(Modem  Painterly  vol.  iv.  ch.  ii.),  in  a  letter  to  his  father  :— 

^'  Arona,  July  14,  1858. —  ...  I  had  made  up  my  mind  before  arriving 
here  to  find  Mr.  Turner's  port  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a  beautiful  new  ouay 
for  the  steamers,  with  an  *  embarcadere '  opposite  for  the  railroad,  in  its  place. 
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the  little  port  were  quite  among  the  most  precious  historical 
monuments  in  Italy,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  military 
power  of  the  lake  districts  of  the  North,  centred  in  that 
of  the  Comaschi,  who  were,  among  the  "mountain-flint" 
races  of  Italy,  in  the  history  of  Lombardic  war  and  archi- 
tecture, what  the  race  of  Fesol^  was  to  the  Val  d'Amo, 
But  since  I  first  began  studying  Italian  history,  the  only 
remaining  gate  of  Fesol^  (old  Etruscan)  has  been  pulled 
down  for  the  materials;  and  this  entirely  unique  part  of 
Arona  destroyed  by  the  modem  progressists,  and  a  "prome- 
nade** built  over  the  fiUed-up  space  of  it,  on  which  they 
may  lounge,  smoke,  and  read  newspapers. 

68.  Italy  of  the  Olden  Time. — (Sixty  years  since,   I 
mean.) 

An  unique  drawing  of  Turner's  early  period,  curiously 
broad  in  execution,  majestic  in  tone,  with  extremest  sub- 
tlety of  subdued  colour : — inimitable  modelling  of  hill  masses, 
and  superb  composition  throughout:  but  foUage  treatment 
as  yet  not  fully  developed,  and  bough  drawing  still  grossly 
imperfect 

Placed  here  after  the  Arona,  to  complete,  for  my  readers, 
the  old-fashioned  journey  from  Coblentz  by  Constance,  Zug, 
and  the   St.  Gothard,  into  deep  Italy,  as  Turner  knew  it, 

f  thoui^t  myself  therefore  more  fortanate  to  find  the  two  towers  still  left — 
thoogh  the  whole  fiirther  side  of  the  port,  with  its  arches,  has^  just  as  I 
expected^  heen  turned  into  a  grand  qnay  for  the  steamers.  The  near  side  of 
the  port  with  the  garden  and  trees  must  from  the  first  have  heen  drawn  out 
of  Turner's  head^  as  there  are  lai^^  houses  on  that  side  (of  the  towers)  which 
clearly  date  from  the  heginning  of  the  last  century.  But  the  terrible  roguery 
is  in  the  hills.  No  such  hills  are^  or  ever  were^  in  sight  from  Arona.  They 
are  gathered  togetiier,  hill  by  hiU,  partly  from  the  £ittes  of  Oleggio,  partly 
from  above  tiie  town  here^  P^^y  ^om  naif  way  up  the  lake  near  Baveno, 
and  then  all  thrown  together  in  one  grand  imaginary  chain.  I  have  roughly 
sketched  the  real  view  from  here,  wHh  some  boats  in  the  port,  and  1  have 
daguerreotyped  the  towers ;  but  I  cannot  quite  apologise  for  Mr.  Turner  this 
time.  Usually,  his  work  is  only  inaccurate  in  detail  in  order  to  give  a  more 
complete  impression  of  the  place ;  but  tiie  '  Arona '  is  hr  more  beeutiful  than 
anything  that  can  anywhere  be  seen  or  fiuicied  by  plain  people  on  all  liBgo 
Maggiore.  It  has  nuide  all  the  real  lake  look  mean  and  blank,  and  its 
mountains  low,  to  me,  in  spite  of  the  sweet  pensive  character  whidi  I  e^joy  in 
them,  as  I  told  you,  more  than  ever."] 
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and  as  We  old  travdUero  knew  kr^oing  thirty  or  forty 
miles  a  day,  chatting  in  every  village,  walking  up  every 
hill,  staying  in  every  lovely  plaee;  and  se^ng,  what  none 
of  you,  my  poor  readers,  oan  evw  sea  more — ^fauman  life 
in  its  peace,  and  its  homes.^ 

69,  Geneva. 

This  magnificent  drawing  (I  owe  the  possession  of  it  to 
the  kindness  of  my  always  helpful  Mend,  Mr.  F*  S.  Ellis,* 
— see  further  No.  87)  is  a  little  earlier  than  No.  68,  but 
should  be  carefully  compared  with  it,  the  mountain  drawing 
being,  in  like  manner,  ineffably  subtle;  while  the  foliage  is 
conventional,  and  even  feeble:  the  composition  masterly  in 
the  extreme,  especially  the  placing  of  the  cattle. 

There  are  very  few  water-colour  drawings  by  Turner  of 
this  size,  except  those  at  Famley ;  of  which  the  chief.  Lake 
Lucerne  from  Fluelen,  is  the  grandest  work  of  Turner's  early 
time,  and  first  expresses  his  full  perception  of  the  tender- 
ness of  the  great  Alps,  and  of  their  waters;  being  to  his 
Swiss  work,  what  the  "Coniston  Fells"  study  was  to  his 
English  work. 

^  [This  drawing  was  lent  by  Ruskin  to  an  exhibition  held  at  Douglas  in  1880.  In 
the  catalogue^  p.  8^  the  drawing  was  called  "  Scene  in  Savoy,"  and  the  following  note 
was  added  by  RuSkin  : — 

'^Turner's  drawing  of  a  scene  in  Savoy^  of  which  the  pencil  sketch  is 
in  a  group  of  early  ones  lent  by  the  Naticmal  Gallery  Trustees  to  Oxford. 
I  found  the  sketch  in  arranging  the  series  for  Oxford,  having  before 
mistakenly  described  the  scene  as  in  Italy  in  my  notes  on  my  Tamer 
exhibition.    The  drawing  is  one  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  Heysbam,  / 

and  in  Turner's  grandest  classical  manner;  the  trees,  however,  not  yet 
rightly  drawn,  but  more  or  less  coj[»ed  from  Poussin.    (In  the  Heysbam 
all  the  tree  drawing  is  perfect)    Having  no  drawing  of  like  quality,  1  gs^^ 
unlimited  commiision  for  this  one  at  Mr.  Dillon's  sale  [1869].    I  did  not 
expect  it  to  be  hard  fought  for ;  but  it  went  up  to  £1260,  to  my  great  in- 
dignation and  disgust." 
The  sketch  referred  to  is  No.  Ill  in  the  Oxford  Series  (see  below,  p.  666).     For  the 
Heysbam,  see  above,  p.  429;  for  a  further  reference  to  the  present  drawing,  we 
p.  693  below.     It  was  reproduced  in  Twtmt  and  Ruskm,  vol.  i.  p.  92/| 

'  [See  Ruskin's  letters  to  him  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.  This  large  drawing 
at  one  time  hung  over  the  mantelpiece  of  Ruskin's  studv  at  Brantwood ;  when  he 
sold  it^  a  Madonna  in  Luca  della  Robbia  ware  took  its  plaoe.  The  drawing  is  now 
in  the  colleetion  of  Mn  J.  Budgett  The  size  is  284x4^,  and  it  is  signed  by  the 
artist    For  another  reference  to  it,  see  below,  p.  619«J 
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70.  Flueubn, 

And  now  note  how  cx>nstant  his  life  is  to  these  6tst 
impressions.  No.  70,  placed  as  the  last  dnwing  in  this 
coUection,  is  in  fact  the  last  Alpine  drawing  Turner  eta 
made  with  loving  power; — not  unabated  power, — ^for  it  was 
painted  in  1845,  the  year  of  his  failure;  and  it  shows,  in 
the  foreground  work,  incipient  conditions  of  fatal  decline. 
But  his  love  for  the  seene  remains  unabated — ^for  it  is  the 
old  place,  Fluelen,  the  scene  of  that  great  Famley  drawing, 
now  fading  away  into  a  mere  dream  of  departing  light. 

I  have  asked  that  it  may  be  placed  under  his  portrait;^ 
and  have  a  few  words  yet  to  say  of  this  and  the  great 
Geneva;  but  I  should  like  the  r^uler  first  to  glance  over 
the  Epilogue,  that  he  may  clearly  know  the  way  in  which 
these  later  drawings  were  produced;  noting  only  for  the 
present  that,  in  some  respects,  the  execution  of  this  one 
is  in  freshness  and  clearness  unrivalled,  the  sky  being  laid 
in  with  one  dash,  like  that  of  the  "  Okehampton  ^  [42]. 
Also  the  subtle  modelling  of  the  great  limestone  cliff  on 
the  right,  though  different  in  manner,  is  not  less  wonderful 
than  that  of  the  hill  under  the  castle  in  68.  Turner  never 
attempted  at  any  period  of  his  life  to  draw  the  higher  snows, 
knowing  their  beauty  to  be  impossible;'  their  presence  is 
only  suggested  among  the  clouds  by  the  broken  fragments 
of  white  for  the  Rothstock,  on  the  left;  and  the  domed 
masses  on  the  right,  which  are  imaginary  altogether,  and 
put  there  only  to  give  solidity  to  the  nearer  diff,  there  being 
in  reaUty  no  snowy  heights  above  that  promontory. 

Tell's  chapel  is  on  Qie  other  side  of  it ;  but  the  whole 
cliff  tunnelled  now  for  the  railway, — and  so  ends  the  story 
of  the  ''  Sacred  Lake,  withdrawn  among  the  hills."  Doubt- 
less it  will  soon  be  embanked  at  Lucerne  and  drunk  up 
by  the  Basle  people,  in  emulation  of  our  British  thirsting 

*  [Reproduced  as  frcmtifpieoe  to  this  Yolame :  tee  below,  p.  473.] 

*  [On  this  tubjeet  see  also  pp.  509-610,  below,  and  compare  Modem  Fainitnj 
Tol.  ir.  (VoL  VL  p.  2d3).] 
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"  as  the  hart  after  the  waterbrooks,"  ^ — ^theu-  own  waterbrook 
of  the  Rhine  being  used  only  as  a  Cloaca  Maxima,  practi- 
cally, for  all  the  fighting  and  singing  about  it  that  has  beai, 
or  is  to  be,  on  either  shore,  between  the  wise  and  poetical 
nations  it  cannot  separate.^ 

»  [Psalms  xliL  1.1 

'  [The  original  sketch  from  which  this  drawing  was  made  is  No.  99  in  the  Nttiooal 

Gallery :  see  p.  205  of  this  volume.    The  drawing  was  of^red  for  sale  at  Christie'i 

in  1882  (see  helow,  p.  573).     This  was  one  of  the  drawings  which  Ruskin  propoied 

to  include  in  his  series  of  representations  of  Tamer's  work  in   the  actual  aze. 

He  made  an  etching  of  it,  and  this  is  here  reduced  hjr  photogravure  (see  above, 

p.  lis.)    In  his  diary  for  1852  (when  Ruskin  went  to  Flueien  on  his  way  back  fron 

Venice,  see  VoL  X.  p.  zliLX  he  makes  these  notes  on  ^'Tumerian  Topography"  :— 

'^Flublbn. — Observe  the  tower  of  which  Turner  has  made  so  mad 

is  nothing  but  a  square  white  house  arranged  as  opposite  [reference  to  t 

sketch]^  with  a  little  turret  in  the  middle,  and  nice  green  shutters  to  all  its 

windows.     The  irregular  streams  and  flat  land  are  there,  and  smidl  stooe 

hridgee ;  or  wooden  ones,  if  need  he,  for  the  water  was  tLcroes  one  of  the 

paths ;  and  chalets,  just  as  he  has  placed  them,  but  there  is  no  point  fron 

which  he  could  have  got  his  view.     He  supposes  himself  in  the  air.    Ai 

the  scene  is  in  reality  seen,  the  tower  is  half  as  hjgh  as  the  diff  on  the 

right,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  point  of  sight.    Tne  church  tower  ii  all 

right — ^but  there  are  fewer  houses  and  more  trees — large  walnuts,  and  tba 

grass  is  green  to  the  lake's  edge :  there  is  no  sandy  shore.  ] 


ILLUSTRATIVE   STUDIES   AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY   SKETCHES* 


I  PLACE  first  among  these,  six  of  the  great  plates  of  the 
Liber  Studiorum,  engraved  by  Turner  himself,  with  his  own 
hand;  namely: — 

71.  Raglan. 

An  inestimable  and  miique  early  proof.* 

72.  The  Lost  Sailor. 

Of  which  only  two  proofis  exist  that  I  know  of,  besides.'  . 

78.  The  Devil*s  Bridge,  St.  Gothard. 
Also  only  two  other  proofs,  I  believe.* 

74.  Glacier  des  Bois,  and  Source  of  the  Arveron, 
Chamouni. 

Fine  early  impression.^ 

^  [In  edi.  1-6  these  UlnstratiTe  Sketches  were  deeeribed  and  arnuaged  in  the 
text  ander  Five  Groaps.  Group  L  contained  lAber  Studiormn  platee  (comprising 
Nos.  71-76  aboTeX  Group  II.,  ''Early  PencU  Drawings ;  Various'^  (77--80>.  Group 
III.,  ''Pencil  Sketches  on  the  First  Tour  into  Yorkshire  and  Scotland"  (81-100). 
Group  IV. 9  "  His  own  studies  or  sketches,  either  for  practice,  or  play,  or  pleasure" 
(101-109).     Group  V.  [no  descriptioni  (110-1201] 

>  rCompare  No.  866  in  the  National  Gallery.] 

*  'Described  in  Modem  Bttinter*.  roL  v.  pt  iz.  ch.  xL  §  31  n.] 

*  This  is  the  plate  otherwise  called  "Swiss  Bridge"  or  (incorrectly)  "Via  Mala" ; 
see  Modem  Fttmiere,  roL  ir.  (Vol  VI.  p.  40).] 

*  [In  eds.  1-6  the  words  "  Fine  early  impression  "  are  omitted,  and  the  note  is : — 

"  Here  the  thing  itself  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  Glader  des  Bois  is  gone" — 
the  reference  being  to  the  retreat  of  the  glacier,  which  had  depriyed  the  Siource  of 
the  Arreron  (from  an  ice  cavern)  of  its  rormer  interest  The  original  drawing  for 
this  plate  is  No.  879  in  the  National  Gallery.] 
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75.  iEsACUS  AND  Hesferie. 

Fine  impression;  and  the  greatest  piece  of  tree-drawing 
in  the  Liber.^ 

76.  Mill  near  the  Grande  Chartreuse.* 

The  five  first  were  all  engraved  by  Tjnifier  hiqaself,  but 
only  the  Devil's  Bridge  and  iEsacus  also  etched  by  him 
under  the  mezzotint.  The  Grande  Chartreuse  is  only  in 
part  engraved  by  him.  My  dear  old  friend  and  master 
in  etdiing,  Thomas  Lupton,  told  me  he  was  sure  thece 
was  a  great  deal  of  Turner's  own  work  in  it;  and  of  his 
mind,  more. 

The  first  two  of  these  belong  to  Oxford.'  I  gave  them 
with  the  Loire  series — ^to  be  cc^p^ons  to  it  and  to  each 
other,  as  perpetual  types  of  the  two  modes  of  Tiumer's 
sorrow  for  the  passing  away  of  human  $oul$. 

Next  come  four  early  sketches,  namely: — 

77.  The   Tower   of   Oxford   Cathedral,   from   the 

Garden  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Inscribed,  "Christ  Church  Cathedral  from  Corpus  Gar- 
dens," but  not,  I  think,  in  his  own  hand.  The  dffwing 
was  given  me  by  my  friend,  since  dead,  Mrs.  Cooper  of 
St.  Paul's,  from  whom  also  I  bought* — she  sorrowfully 
parting  with  them,  because  she  had  duties  for  which  the 
money   was   zieeded  —  the   Loire  serjie$»   which   I  gave  to 

^  [Reproduced  and  referred  to  in  L$oiure9  oa  LaruUeape,  §  73 ;  aee  alao  Modem 
Pamten,  vol.  L  (Vol.  IH.  pp.  686,  596  n.).] 

>  [Compare  No.  866  in  4^e  National  Gallery.  This  plate  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Ruskin  as  amoofi^  the  finest  in  the  Uber  ;  lee  Modtirm  Painten,  voL  L  (VoL  IlL 
pp.  686.  696  n.) ;  vol.  li.  (VoL  IV.  p.  361) ;  voL  ui.  (VoL  V.  p.  399) ;  voL  iv.  (VoL  VI. 
p.  316).] 

>  ['^Raglan"  it  in  the  Ruakin  DiAwing  Sdiool  (Rudimentary  Seri^,  No.  172). 
'^The  Lost  Sailor"  was  for  some  years  exhibited  by  Raskin  in  the  Univerat^ 
Galleries^  but  be  afterwards  removed  it.] 

*  [Wife  of  the  late  Renr.  J.  Cooper,  for  many  y^ars  an  asoiiitant-maflber  at  St  Paul's 
School  The  Refv.  Canon  Cooper  infiNms  the  editors  th«t  his  mo^er  sold  sevcD- 
teen  drawings  of  the  Loire  to  Rjiskin  in  February  1868  for  1000  guineas,  to  purchaae 
a  commission  in  the  army  for  another  son.] 
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Oxford/  and  the  Rouen,  Rolandseck,  and  Dinant,  Nos.  56, 
55,  5S. 

It  is  an  mrtreraely  early  dcetdi,  about  the  time  of  th^ 
Dover  Castle.' 

78.  At  Chester. 

Old  shops,  belonging  to  Messrs.  "  Clarke,  (shoe)  ?  *'  maker  ? 

"Robaits"  Upholsterer?  the  substantial  "sign**  of  two 
ehairs  of  the  oldest  and  newest  fashion — St.  Jerome*s  style* 
(easy),  and  modem  cheap-made,  imcomfortable  to  a  degree, 
^ad  not  strong.    Finally  **  Drugs  and  colours,"  no  name.* 

70.  In  the  Main  Stbeet,  Chester* 

Old  style.     Cathedral  seen  over  the  gables. 
Both  these,  Nos.  79  and  80,  are  very  early,  not  much 
more  than  a  year's  difference  between  them  and  the  Oxford. 

80.  Pen  and  British  Ink  Sketch. 

Made  on  the  bade  of  a  letter  in  which  a  friend  had 
asked  for  some  advice  about  drawing.  He  just  turned  the 
papar,  drew,  wrote,  and  sent  back  folded  the  other  way. 

A  most  precious  example  of  the  advancing  method  of 
study. 

Hence  to  No.  100,  inclusive,  are  placed  various  pencil 
sketches  made  on  the  first  tour  into  Yorkshire  and  Scot- 
land, some  more  or  less  touched  with  colour. 

81.  Scarborough. 

Observe  the  perfect,  quiet,  fearless  decision,  with  no 
hurry,  and  no   showing  off,  perspective  watched  in  every 

^  [See  below,  p.  560;  and  for  an  anecdote  in  regard  to  this  series,  see  abore, 
Introdaction,  p.  ]C] 

>  [See  above,  p.  4ia] 

'  L^ere^Mrenceistotliearm-ohairinCarpaocio'smetareat  Venice  of  St.  Jermae's 
i«i4)r :  see  SL  Mary 9  Bett,  §  186.] 

«  [Eds.  1-6  add  :  ''Shopman  conceiyable."] 
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line,  then  the  perfect  setting  of  the  beds  of  the  rock  ap 
the  angle  of  it,  when  they  are  vital  to  it,  up  to  the  highest 
piece  c^  Castle.  And  see  the  love  of  walls  and  rocks,  and 
many  forms  of  them  gathered  well  together,  as  fixed  in 
him  already  as  it  was  to  his  death.  Compare  Nos.  54,  Rock 
and  wall;  55,  Rock  and  current  waU,  zigzag  like  forked 
lightning  up  the  hill ;  62,  Rock  and  broad  mass  of  fortress ; 
68,  Walls,  more  his  object  than  the  town. 

82.    SCAHBOROUGH. 

First  dash  of  colour  on  pencil,  same  day  as  81.  Foam 
of  sea  deliberately  left  Broad  wash,  stopping  short  of 
outline,  for  future  work  on  the  all-important  edges;  never 
going  over  the  outline,  you  observe. 

88.  Sketch  on  the  Spot.     Brinkburk  Pbiory. 

The  England  subject.^  This  was  all  he  wanted  for  a 
subject  of  picture,  if  he  saw  no  details  on  the  spot  of  any 
particular  beauty  and  importance.  If  he  did  he  went  on, 
as  we  shall  see ;  if  not,  he  put  in  out  of  his  own  head  what 
would  serve.  Neither  the  trees  nor  stones  here  pleased 
him,  only  the  bit  of  Priory,  nor  that  much.  He  did  it 
when  it  was  wanted  in  the  England  series,  but  not  to 
please  himself. 

84.  Jedburgh? 

I  used  to  be  quite  sure  it  was,  but  am  a  little  con- 
fused now  by  the  modem  improvements.'  An  exquisite 
Scottish  scene  of  the  olden  time,  at  all  events.  Distant 
hills  most  carefully  outlined,  abbey  the  same;  the  rest 
at  speed,  noting  only  well  the  steps  in  gable  of  cottage. 

^  [i,€,,  the  subject  of  the  drawing  in  Engiand  and  WaleM  (No.  16).] 
>  [Eds.  1-6  insert  here:  '^(See  Oxford  Lecture  in  Nineteenth  Century,)"    The 
leotare  was  published  in  that  magasine,  January  1878,  and  is  reprinted  in  a  later 
volume  of  tnis  edition.     The  rmrenoe  is  to  a  passage  where  Rusldn  deseribea 
''modem  improvements"  at  Jedburgh.] 
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85.  Edinburgh,  from  St.  Anthony's  Chapel. 

This  is  the  scene  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian — (soene  in 
the  moonlight,  where  Jeanie  goes  alone).^  Look,  how  be 
dwells  on  the  points  of  the  place — the  winding  paths  to 
the  town — shepherd  driving  the  cows  down  it  .{^heept  those 
round  things  in  the  middle,  hieroglyphic) ;— they  were  to 
be  there  and  not  elsewhere — ^wanted  to  centralize  the  whole 
picture  in  pastoral  character.  Then — ^look  at  Holjnrood 
down  on  the  right — and  up  the  Canongate,  and  up!  the 
Heart  I  think  behind  St.  Anthony.*  North  Bridge  dear 
enough;  brow  of  Calton,  note  the  zigzag  rock  edge,  the 
edge  that  is  painted  afterwards  for  the  entire  main  sub- 
ject in  the  great  National  Gallery  North  Bridge  drawing.' 
There's  a  spire,  too  I — not  Scott's  monument  that — but  St 
Anthony's  chapel  and  Holjnrood,  and  the  fields  where  Jeanie's 
cows  fed — they  are  his  monument.^ 


86.  The  Castle. 

Bit  of  North  Loch  yet  left  on  the  right  Moimd  build- 
up ?    First  of  the  deadly  innovations. 

A  quite  glorious  sketch,*  of  hunuliating  unerringness. 
Never  a  line  hesitating,  never  one  changed.  You  can 
scarcely  see  a  finer  example  of  early  Turner  sketching. 
His  greatest  was  about  the  1820  time,  but  this  was  the 
way  he  got  to  it 

*  [See  ch.  iii.  of  toI.  ii.  of  the  novel ;  eh.  xv.  in  the  one-yehune  editiose.] 

*  [The  old  Tolhooth,  hotter  known  as  the  ''  Heert  of  if  idlothian,"  wae  pvUed 
down  in  1817 ;  a  rode  ''heert"  of  poTiofr  stones  let  into  the  cmssewaj^  in  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  Coontj  Hall,  now  marks  ti>e  site.] 

'  [No.  549 :  see  ahore^  p.  207.  J 

*  [Rusldn^  it  will  he  rememhered,  was  speeiallj  interested  in  the  Soott  monument, 
about  which  he  had,  when  a  youth,  been  asked  to  fir9  his  o|Nnioo  (VoL  I.  pp.  247-264X 
The  actual  monument,  subsequently  erected,  he  detested  (see  Art  CfsAjsrs,  Letter 
31) ;  for  another  remark  on  the  true  monument  to  the  genius  ef  Scott,  see  Fon, 
Letters  92  and  95.  The  ruins  of  St.  Anthon/s  Chapel  on  the  northern  slope  ef 
Arthur's  Seat  are  shown  in  Fig.  40  of  Vol.  I.  (p.  200X] 

*  [Eds.  1-^  read  :  ''  Note  Rs  quite  terrific  and  humiliatinf  ,"  etc] 

xm.  2  G 
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87.   View  from  foot  of  Calton,  behind  Lady  Glen- 
orchy's  Chapel.^ 

Only  the  Ghost  of  Castle  and  Ghost  of  North  Bridge — 
these  being  drawn  before:  Houses  on  left,  accurately — ^but 
St  Giles's — ^yes — we  have  not  drawn  that  before,  we  must  go 
in  at  it,  and,  is  that  the  Heart  then,  low  down  on  the  left  ? 

The  little  scrawled  sketch  in  the  book  laid  open  on  the 
table  under  the  glass. — It  is  Sir  Walter's  own  sketch  of  the 
niche  of  the  Tolbooth,  which  he  had  a  mind  to  take  to 
Abbotsford,  and  his  directions  to  the  architect  of  Abbots- 
ford  for  transference  of  the  same. 

Beside  it  lie  the  MSS.  of  the  Black  Dwarfs  Peveril  of 
the  Peaky  Woodstock^  and  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  I  name 
this  last  because  I  got  it  first — ^and  it  is  the  most  important 
MS.  in  many  ways;  but  note  in  the  Woodstock  the  inter- 
polation on  the  left-hand  page.  It  is  significant,  in  a  way 
which  I  may  tell  you  in  the  Epilogue.* 

The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  MS.  was  bought  long  ago  by 
my  Father,  the  rest  lately  by  me,  when  I  could :  my  friend 
Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis  giving  me  warning  when  he  could  get  them 
for  me.' 

^  [One  of  the  chapels  founded  for  her  religious  followers  by  Wiltielma,  Wu- 
countess  Glenorchy  (1741-1786);  it  was  pulled  down  in  1846  in  the  course  of 
building  operations  by  the  Norlii  British  RaUway;  it  stood  on  the  low  ground 
between  the  Orphan  Hospital  and  the  Trinity  C(^ege  Church  (see  J.  Grant's  Ooutfft 
Old  and  New  Edihnhurgh,  i.  pp.  369-3(12).] 

'  [This  was  not  done ;  but  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielroann^  reported 
in  the  PaU  Mall  QazeUe  (April  21,  1884),  and  reprinted  in  a  later  Tolnme  of  this 
edition,  Ruskin  made  some  remarks  on  the  MS.  of  Woodgtock  as  being  of  par- 
ticular interest,  because  it  was  the  book  which  Scott  was  writing  when  the  news  of 
his  ruin  came  upon  him.] 

'  [Ruskin  continued  to  buy  Scott  MSS.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  of 
February  1881,  he  wrote  :— 

'^  What  on  earth  do  you  go<  missing  chance  after  chance  like  that  for ! 
I'd  rather  have  lost  a  catch  at  cricket  tiian  that  St.  Bonan's,  .  .  .  Seriously, 
my  dear  Ellis,  I  do  want  you  to  secure  every  Scott  manuscript  that  comes 
into  the  market.  Carte  blanche  as  to  price — /  can  trust  your  honour ;  and 
you  may  trust,  believe  me,  my  solvency." 
On  March  24th,  1881,  he  wrote  :— 

'^  I  am  buymff  Scott's  and  other  manuscripts,  observe  now,  for  my  future 
Museum;  and  shall  without  hesitation  add  to  the  Scott  series  when  any 
addition  is  possible." 
Letters  to  ElHe  (privately  printed  1892,  and  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this 
edition),  pp.  51,  64.] 
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88.  Stirling. 

Look  at  the  intense  accuracy  of  the  town  along  the 
ridge  that  King  James  rode  up  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake^ 
after  the  Doiijglas  ^'  had  endured  that  day,'*  all  but  one  thing, 

''Bat  LuFRA  had  been  fondly  bred."^ 

89.  Stirling,  from  the  Castle  Foot. 

Scene  of  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple's  pistol  shot.  High- 
lands in  the  distance,  outlined  carefully,  Ben  Lomond  (I 
think).  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  could  tell  us  if  he  would,  per- 
haps— ^but  won't,  only  that — "Thejr're  the  Hieland  Hills — 
the  Hieland  Hills."* 

90.  Benvenue. 

At  least,  I  think  so.  I  could  have  told,  once,  but  I 
don't  know  the  outline  now,  so  well  as  some  ^^in  foreign 
knd." 

91.  Hawthornden? 

92.  borthwick? 

Very  fine ;  a  wonderful  bit  of  stone  and  stream. 

98.  Dunfermline? 

94.  Warkworth? 

Most  important  in  showing  his  way  of  outUmng  reflec- 
tions in  water,  that  he  might  be  sure  about  them. 

95.  The  Strid  ? 

Rapid  above,  I  think;  the  stream  eddies  deep  where 
one  can  leap  it' 

Most  instructive  in  his  way  of  drawing  the  forms  of 
water. 

1  \Ui9  tftke  Lake,  canto  r.  ttann  26.] 

>  [The  words  ''Bailie  .  .  .  Hillt^"  in  eds.  1  and  2^  were  omitted  in  edt.  3-6, 
but  leatored  in  ed.  7  and  later.  See  Bob  Roff,  toL  iL  ch.  ziiL  ;  and  for  the  Laird'a 
piatol-shot,  Wmoerley,  voL  iL  ch.  x. ;  ch.  xttit.  of  the  one-volume  editions.] 

*  [Eds.  1-6  lead  :  ''  Rapid  above^  I  think^  or  it  may  be  on  the  Greta."] 
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96.  Bridge  and  Waterfalls. 

So  also  this,  in  drawing  of  rock.  Some  traveUn  will, 
I  hope,  recognize  it 

97.  SOLWAY? 

With  Skiddaw  beyond.  Precious  in  simplicity  of  washed 
tint;  the  group  of  figures,  seen  on  this  spot,  the  original 
hint  for  those  in  the  Salisbury.^ 

98.  Fast  Study  of  Clouds. 

99.  Fast  Study  of  Clouds. 

100.  Fall  of  Tees? 

Tinting  bc^gun  for  a  really  careful  drawing. 

The  remaining  twenty  examples  are  of  mixed  diaracter; 
consisting  of  his  own  private  studies  or  sketches,  either  for 
practice,  or  play,  or  pleasure.  The  first  is  onfy  the  back 
of  a  letter,  written  from  his  Surrey  hermiti^ 

101.  Invitation  to  Dine  at  his  House,  Sandycombe.* 

With  scratched  Guide  Map,  and  hieroglyph  of  Rich- 
mond Bridge  (in  the  manner  of  Drayton's  PolyolbUm)  \^ 
compare  No.  88,  "  Play."  *  He  never  called  it  so  to  me.  but 
it  is  vulgar  English  play,  as  opposed  to  vulgar  English  work. 

102.  Dog. 

What  kind? — sketched — but  see  inscription,  certifyiiig 
the  same. 

^  rSee  above,  p.  440.] 

*  [Sandycombe  Lodge^  on  the  road  from  TwickealuMii  to  IsUirortl^  19a  fut  many 
years  (about  1810-1826)  Tamer's  country  house.] 

'  [ie.,  in  the  manner  of  the  maps  with  figures  and  other  graphic  hiero|^lfphka 
nrhich  illustrated  the  original  edition  (1613)  of  Dimyton's  poem.] 

«  [Eds.  1-6  add  here :  "  the  first  drawing  I  ever  had  of  his.'^    See  above,  p.  436.] 
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108.  Grouse. 

Hard  study,  too  laboured. 

104.  Pheasants. 

Rapid  note  of  colour  for  a  bit  in  foiQgK>uiid ;  splendid. 

105.  Jay. 

The  most  wonderful  piece  of  water-colour  work  at  speed 
I  have.  It  was  given  me  hy  Mr.  W.  Eangsley,  of  Kil- 
verton,  with  many  and  maaiy  a  precious  thing*  besides.  See 
his  terminal  notes  (p.  585).^ 

106.  Mack:er£l. 

Study  on  his  kitchen  dresser  at  Margate,  splendid.* 

107.  Mackebel. 

Just  a  dash  for  three  more.     Cook  impatient. 

108.  Study  for  Fish. 

Coming  on  at  speed,  in  the  Slaver  (piodem  trade  ?)i 

109.  Study  for  Fish.' 

Lookiog  up  to  the  sky,  in  the  Slaver^  (modem  philo- 
sof^y  ?). 

110.  Namur? 

There  are  many  such  scenes;  this  is  only  given  as  an 
example  of  work  done  deliberately,  but  stopping  when  the 
ftrtore  drawing  is  but  just  suggested. 

1  [And  compare  p.  370  of  this  Tolame.] 

>  misteMl  of  ''splendid/'  eds.  1-6  read  :  *'  before  the  cook  wanted  it"] 

»  [Eds.  1-6  read  :— 

''  109.  Srumr  vob  thb  Slaykr. 
Fish  looking  ap  to  the  sky  (modem  philosophy)."] 

^  [The  picttire  once  in  Raskin's  possession  :  see  VoL  IIL,  Plate  12.] 
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111.  Wreck  on  Sands. 
Memorandum  in  chalk  on  grey. 

112.  The  Same  Subject. 

Later,  tide  ftirther  out,  ship  fallen  over.^ 

118.  Rainbow. 

Effect  dashed  down  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of 
sketch-book,  all  the  paper  being  gone,  his  point  being  the 
gradation  of  light  in  the  bow  to  the  darkness  of  cloud; 
rare,  therefore  noted  eagerly  and  energetically.  Wild  sea, 
chalk  cliffs  with  faint  rosy  light  from  rosy  distant  clouds, 
opening  of  blue  sky  beyond  the  rain,  the  veil  being  with- 
drawn gradually. 

I  bought  the  whole  book  from  his  good  Margate  house- 
keeper, in  whose  house,  at  Chelsea,  he  died.' 

114.  Heaped  Thundercloud,  over  sea  and  land.    Lig^t 

breaking  over  far  horizon. 

Mighty  work.    A  leaf  out  of  the  same  book. 

115.  Flying  Scud  of  thundercloud,  heavy  central  storm, 

eddies  of  advancing  tide  meeting  over  tongue  of 
sand. 

Noble.    (Out  of  same  book.) 

116.  Studies  foe  Thbee  Subjects. 

One  imder  another,  the  highest  sunset  on  beach,'  nearly 
a  perfect  drawing. 

»  FEdg.  1-6  add :  "  touched  with  brown,"] 

'  [Mrs.  Booth.    See  Fors  Olavigera,  Letter  9,  for  some  remarks  on  Tumer^s  fondnen 
for  the  Margate  skies.] 

*  [Eds.  1-6  insert  here :  ''Boat  lorely^  .  .  ."] 
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117.  Studies  for  Three  Subjects. 

Moonrise  (at  top)  wonderftil. 

One  of  these  two  has  its  study  of  green  and  white  sea 
upside  down. 

118.  Alpine  Stream. 

Pretty  bridge  and  torrent  subject ;  slightest  possible  indi- 
cation of  a  perfectly  intended  picture,  over  the  pencil  sketch 
from  natiure. 

119.  Sallenches. 

Seen  from  St.  Martin's,  pencil  sketch  of  the  grandest 
time. 

120.  Mont  Blanc. 

Over  the  bridge  of  St.  Martin's.  The  old  Hdtel  du 
Mont  Blanc  on  the  left.^ 

St  Martin's  Bridge  with  the  cross  on  its  ke]rstone  has 
been  principal  in  Turner's  mind  in  both  these  last  two 
sketches.  There  will  doubtless  soon  be  an  iron  one  instead 
— ^with  no  such  useless  decoration;  but  probably  a  bill 
pasted  on  it  of  the  Simday  trains  to  Chamouni  at  re- 
duced fares.* 

J.  RUSKIN. 

Brantwood, 

February  21,  1878. 

>  [See  Praterita,  iL  ch.  xl] 

'  [This  prediction  has  been  partly  fulfilled.    The  railway  to  Chamouni  now  peases 
through  St  Martin's.    In  eds.  1-6  the  final  oaramph  was  as  follows : — 

''I  have  the  deepest  aflfiaction  for  these  last  two  sketches,  for  personal 

reasons  which  I  will  state  in  the  Epilogue,  but  I  also  close  the  entire  serieti 

of  Turner's  works  remaining  in  my  possession  with  these  two  studies,  because 

St  Martin's  Bridge  with  Uke  cross  on  its  keystone  has  been  principal  in 

Turner's  mind  in  both,  and  his  thoughts  are  connected  as  he  drew  with  the 

melting  of  the  cloud  on  the  Aiguille  de  Varens,  that  the  streams  may  water 

the  sheep." 

Compare  the  notes  on  Nos.  11  and  12  above.     When  the  £pil<mie  was  written, 

however,  Rusldn  did  not  introduce  any  reference  to  the  drawings  of  Mlenchea  and  St 

Martin's ;  for  his  affection  for  the  places,  see  the  chapter  in  Pra^rila  (ii  ch.  xi.)  entitled 

^'L'Hdtel  du  Mont  Blanc"    Here  in  eds.  1  and  2  lluskin's  portion  of  the  pamphlet 

ended,  the  rest  consisting  of  Mr.  Huish's  list  of  Turner  engravings.] 


ADDENDA' 

121.  Portrait  of  Turner  at  about  the  age  of  17, 
by  himself. 

I  have  placed  in  this  group,  with  the  pencil  sketches 
above  referred  to;  a  few  studies  in  colour,  letters,  and  the 
like,  of  various  interest,  but  which  could  not  be  properly 
etemitied  in  any  consectrtive  way  with  the  larger  drawings. 
Of  these,  the  principal  is  the  "  Study  **  of  Turner,  by  h^- 
self.  No.  121,  given  by  him  to  his  housekeepw,  and  by  her 
(Mrs.  Danby)  bequeathed  to  me.*  It  in  the  first  place 
shows  the  broad  and  somewhat  clumsy  manner  of  his  paint- 
ing in  the  ^^ school  days'' ;  in  the  second,  it  is  to  me  who 
knew    him    in    his  age,   entiidy    the   garm    and    virtually 

^  [TheM  Addenda,  with  a  aeooikl  headiw (diMmrded  in  ed.  7and  later),  <<Fiirtber 
Ulnatratiye  Stadica,**  first  appeared  in  ed.  d.J 

*  [This  was  in  1854^  For  another  remence  to  the  portrait  (reproduced  as  the 
fh>ntiipiece  to  this  ToKiine)  see  abore,  p.  150 ;  it  is  in  oils.  It  appears  from  papers  at 
Bfimiwood  that  Rusldn  bought  another  portndt  of  Turner  by  himself  as  well  as  the 
sketch-book  (122)  in  1860  from  Ann  Dart  of  Bristol  From  letters  of  this  ladj  to 
Raskin  it  araears  that  her  uncle,  the  late  John  Narrawa^,  a  fell-monger  in  Bristol,  was 
a  friend  of  Tamer's  fitther.  The  youns^  artist  oheu  Wsited  Mr.  Narraway^  and  was  in 
the  hsMt  of  leering  pictares  or  skcrtchea behind  him  as  presents.  ^'lyurinff  one  of 
those  risits/'  writes  Ann  Dart,  '^  Turner  took  the  likeness  of  my  aunt  and  two  of 
my  Gousins,  alter  which  mj  uncle  said  to  him^  '  Before  you  go  away  you  must  take 

'  a  portrait  of  yourself  and  leave  it  as  a  remembrance.'  He  had  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  him  to  do  so,  but  eventually  prevailed.  This  is  the  oval  portrait  which 
you  have  purchased.  The  Sketch  Book  was  one  in  which  Turner  made  drawings 
when  at  home,  and  when  on  visits  to  Bristol ;  he  left  it  after  him  on  one  of  these 
visits  to  my  ancle's  hoose."  Ann  Dart  puts  the  date  of  the  oortrait  at  1791  or  1792, 
when  Turner  was  16  or  17.    A  portrait  of  Tamer  by  himself  a  year  later  is  in  the 

■  National  Galleir,  No.  458.  This  oval  portrait  (which  is  painted  on  ivory)  was  given 
by  Raskin  to  Mrs.  Booth,  and  it  was  bought  bv  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  mm  her  son 
(oT  a  former  marriage),  Mr.  Pound,  who  had  been  educated  at  Turner's  expense. 
At  Mr.  Monkhouse's  death  the  portrait  was  bought  by  some  of  his  friends,  and  bv 
them  presented  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (1902),  where  it  now  hangs  (No.  1314>. 
Blany  of  the  books  and  artides  about  Turner,  misled  by  Thombory,  apidy  to  the 
portrait  which  Raskin  retained  at  Brentwood,  the  particulars  above  given  which  really 
apply  to  the  earlier  Meokhouse  portrait  See  on  the  whole  subject  an  article  by 
Cosmo  Monkhouse  on  ''Some  Portraits  bv  Turner"  in  Serihner't  Magaxine,  July  1896, 
voL  20,  pp.  89-98,  where  at  p;  89  the  oval  miniature  is  reproduced.] 
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capable  contents  of  the  man  I  knew.     But  more— of  it,  or 
of  him, — I  am  not  able  to  say  here  or  now. 

122.    His    first    (known)    Sketch-Book;    open   at    his 
first  sketch  of  Maknesbury.* 

128.  His  last  Sketch-Book  in  Colour.     It  is  fiill  of 
such  memoranda  of  skies. 

124.  His  actually  last  Sketch-Book. 

125.  His  Working  Colour-Box  (for  travelling). 

126.  His  last  Palette,  as  it  was  left. 

J.  K.' 

*  Bought  by  me  at  Bristol^  where  it  had  been  left.  Noa.  1S5-126 
given  me  by  Mrs.  Booth.  The  little  water-colour  palette,  it  will  be  ob- 
served— sent  out  for  in  his  last  illness — has  the  colours  on  the  wrong  side, 
his  hand  never  having  lifted  it' 

1  [In  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  1900,  the  following  items  were  added  : — 

Hn  List  of  Coloubs  for  his  Paint-Box. 

Two  Letters  from  Turner  to  Mr.  Ruskik's  Father. 

Mr.  Ruskin  marked  on  the  second  letter :  ^'  The  date  of  this  letter  (retoming 
thanks  to  my  mother  for  a  present  of  pork)  may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  last 
wars  of  the  Swiss  Cantons-^Catholios  agunst  Protestants."  ^ 

Letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Ruskin. 

Endorsed  as  follows :— ^^This  letter  refers  to  the  last  drawings  executed  for  me 
by  Turner  ('The  Bruuig,^  'The  Descent  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,'  and  'Airolo'},  and 
to  the  last  call  made  by  my  mother  at  Queen  Anne's  Street." 

Letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Ruskin. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Turner  to  Mr.  Ruskin  accepting  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
him  and  his  mother  on  New  Year's  Day. 

Copy  of  Letter  (by  Mr.  Ruskin)  from  Tamer  to  the  fiither  of  Mr.  Hammersley, 
School  of  Art,  Manchester — his  fitther  having  asked  Tamer's  advice  as  to 
making  him  an  artist 


Turner's  Ring,  which  he  always  wore. 

Turner's  Umbrella,  with  sword-stick 
upon  his  Swite  and  Italian  journey 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  painted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  in  1896.^ 

Water-Colour  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Bedroom,  in 
Severn,  1000.]  « 

^  [See  additional  note  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  p.  535.] 

1  [The  text  of  this  letter  it  given  in  Prcgienta,  ii  oh.  viii ;  the  date  is  184&] 

s  rPablisbed  in  vol  ii  of  Twmer  and  BuiHnA 

*  [Showing  the  waUi  lined  with  many  of  the  Toraer  drawings  described  in  these  Notes.] 


Turner's  Umbrella,  with  sword-stick  handle,  which  he  alwajrs  carried  witb  blm 
upon  his  Swiss  and  Italian  journeys  as  a  defence  against  brigands. 

rRAiT  OF  Mr.  Ruskin,  painted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  in  1896.^ 

Water-Colour  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Bedroom,  in  which  he  died,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Severn,  1000.]  « 


EPILOGUE' 


Between   the  years   1840    and   1845,   Turner   executed   a 
series  of  drawings  under  quite  other  conditions  than  those 

'  [In  edi.  3-6  the  Epilogae  was  printed  in  an  incomplete  state.  For  the  later 
editions  it  was  rewritten^  and,  although  the  general  purport  remained  the  same,  the 
wording  and  arrangement  were  much  altered.  The  following  was  the  version  in 
eds.  3-^,  minor  diierenees  being  supplied  in  later  footnotes  or  in  tlie  ^'Varin 
Leetiones/'  above,  pp.  401-402  :-— 

''EPILOGUE 

''/4^  6y  Mr.  RuMn  m  an  ineomplete  Hate  at  the  time  when 
he  woe  taken  ilL 

''This  is  the  story,  so  fiiir  as  I  know  its  position,  of  the  ten  drawings 
which  Turner  did  for  love  in  1842. 

"CONSTANOB  (62). 

"  Looking  out  towards  the  lake  up  the  Rhine  from  below  the  old  wooden 

bridge.    The  walls  were  not  so  high,  and  the  towers,  therefore,  more  square 

set  in  reality.    I  suppose  every  thing  is  gone  now — bridge,  towers,  and  town. 

"Turner  had  never  made  ...  j^  on  p.  484  here].     Monro  thought  the 

Zug  too  blue,  and  let  me  have  it    The  three  are  here : — 

"  (a)  Lake  of  Zug,  sunrise,  above  the  descent  from  Morgarten. 
"  (6)  Goldau ;  lake  of  Zug  in  the  distance,  sunset 
"(o)  PassofStGothard. 

"CoBLEim  (63). 

"  With  the  Broad  Stone  of  Honour  seen  over  the  old  bridge  aeroas  the 
Moselle.    Painted  for  me,  bv  Turner,  in  the  spring  of  1842. 

"  He  never  told  me,  and  I  never  understood  till  this  moment,  as  I  write 
correcting  the  just-written  '  Ehrenbreitstein '  into  English,  why  he  had  fused 
all  the  fortress  and  its  opposite  hiU  into  that  calm  of  light,  and  put  the  misty 
blue  above  and  purple  below. 

"  1  told  you  that  in  1840  began  the  sunset  time..  He  then  quitted  him- 
self of  engraver  work  and  went  back  to  the  Alpe,  bringing  home  (fiteratij/) 
thousands  of  sketches,  pencil  and  colour,  which  have  been  Ijring  tms 
twenty  years  in  the  celliurs  of  your  National  Gallery,  packed  close  in  tin 
boxes,  in  consequence  of  the  great  value  which  the  British  public  sets  upon 
the  works  of  Turner. 

"  Out  of  these  sketches,  when  he  came  home  in  the  winter  of  1841,  he 
chose  ten,  which  he  liked  himself,  and  felt  he  should  like  to  make  draw- 
ings from.  Why  should  he  not  have  made  drawings  from  these,  then,  to 
his  mind  ? 

"  Well,  because  he  was  not  Fra  Angelico,  or  because  he  did  not  belong 
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wfaidi  he  had  previously  accepted,  or  insisted  cm.^  The 
history  of  these  drawings,  known  to  me,  down  to  somewhat 
minute  particulars,  will,  I  think,  be  at  least  in  several  ci 
these,  interesting  to  the  reader,  after  the  thirty  years'  in- 
terval ;  and  at  all  events,  iHostrative  of  some  of  the  dianges 
which  have  taken  place  during  that  interval,  in  our  esti- 
mate  of  the  monetary  value  of  a  painter's  toil  (or  gemus? 
— see  Turner's  own  words  to  Mr.  Klngslap*,  at  the  dox  of 
his*  lUlded  notes).'  In  the  years  1840  and  1841,  Turner  had 
been,   I  believe,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  summers  in 


t»  ytmr  IdmdMa,  mod  ihat  aort  of  penon  ewJntignirtu 

tmMMilOl&t, 

^SomelitHe  Baglith  mum  and  piwrtiad  naduilimlliig  1m  had 
even  m  late  in  lifb  m  this. 

'*  So  he  went  to  Mr.  Griffith  .  .  .  [rohatantially  m  here,  pp.  478-484,  down 
to — ]  No.  10  WM  mM  at  Mr.  Bieknelrs  mIo,  and  went  I  know  not  where. 

''In  1844  he  dUt  no  drmwhigB. 

''In  1846  eight:— 

1.  Sehaffhanien.    Monro. 

2.  Flnelen.    Monro. 

3.  Lake  Loceme.    Mrs.  [Neti^]. 

4.  My  Lake  Looeme. 

5.  My  Town  Loeeme.    Griffitha. 

6.  My  yellow  one.    Bronnen. 

7.  Altdor£ 

8.  Looeme.    Wlndot. 

"The  heat  of  theM,  a  SchaflfhaoMn,  I  parted  with  afterwards,  hecaoM 
the  Rhine  waa  iahely  cthn  instead  of  rapid.  The  seeond  hest,  Lnoeme 
Town  from  the  Lake,  I  parted  with  beeauM  it  wm  too  sorrowful  to  me — 
after  Looeme  itself  wm  finally  dMtroyed.  Mr.  Windua  had  a  Zurich, 
with  crowded  figores  on  the  bridge — and  a  Lake  Looeme  from  Bronnen — 
both  engraved.  I  had  three — a  hint  Looeme  with  floating  Tapoors,  they 
and  the  moontains  passing  away.    I  had  two  more,  Altdorf  aind  Bronnen. 

"Bot  Monro  had  Floelen— Morning— on — not  now — Coniston  FeUs — 
and  the  mists  higher — passing  away. 

"  I  gave  Monro  of  Novar  my  two,  Altdorf  and  Bronnen^  for  it  It  is 
No.  70  here." 

With  regard  to  the  1845  drawings  here  mentioned,  for  the  "Schaffhaosen,"  see  Index, 
p.  604;  for  the  "Floelen,"  see  above,  p.  458 ;  for  ''Loceme  Town  from  the  Leke," 
see  above,  p.  201  (No.  24);  for  Mr.  Windos'  "Zurich,"  p.  199  (No.  21);  for  his 
"Loceme  from  Brunnen^"  p.  204  (No.  34) ;  for  Roskin's  "faint  Looeme,"  see  Index, 
p.  602,  and  compare  d.  316.  For  the  "  Altdorf,"  see  p.  205  (No.  39) ;  and  for  the 
"BiHnnen,"  p.  203  (No.  32).  No.  5  in  the  list  above  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  the 
drawing  referred  to  must  be  that  of  1842-1843 ;  see  below,  p.  482.] 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  Swiss  drawings  of  thoM  yeSM,  see  Modem  PaUUertf 
vol  L  (Vol  III.  p.  250),  and  above,  p.  194  (No.  8).] 

«  [Below,  p.  536.] 
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Switzerland;  and,  as  aforesaid,  had  filled,  for  his  own  plea- 
sure, many  note-books  with  sketches  such  as  those  num- 
bered here  from  57  to  61.  My  statement  in  p.  452  that 
^'all  the  finest  are  in  the  National  Gallery"  is  a  little  too 
general,  for  a  grander  one  than  58  exists  nowhere. 

That  sketch,  with  fourteen  others,  was  placed  by  Turner 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Griffith  of  Norwood,  in  the  winter 
of  1841-1842,  as  giving  some  clue  to,  or  idea  oi^  drawii^ 
which  he  proposed  to  make  from  them,  if  any  buyers  of 
such  ^x>ductions  could  by  Mr.  Griffith's  zeal  be  foimd. 

There  were,  therefore,  in  all,  fifteen  sketches,  of  which 
Turner  offered  the  choice  to  his  public;  but  he  proposed 
only  to  make  ten  drawings.  And  of  these  ten,  he  made 
anticipatorily  four,  to  manifest  what  their  quality  would  be, 
and  honestly  *'show  his  hand"  (as  Raphael  to  Diirer)^  at 
his  sixty-five  years  of  age, — ^whether  it  ^ook  or  not,  or  had 
otherwise  lost  its  cunning. 

Four  thus  exanplary  drawings  I  say  he  made  for  speci- 
mens, or  9ignSy  as  it  were,  for  his  re-opened  shop,  namiely : — 

1.  The  Pass  of  the  SplOgen. 

.2.  MoNT  RiQHi,  seen  from  Lucerne,  in  the  morning, 
dark  against  dawn. 

8.  MoNT  RiGHi,  seen  from  Lucerne  at  evening,  red 
with  the  last  rays  of  sunset. 

4.  Lake  Lucerne  (the  Bay  of  Uri)  from  above  Brunnen, 
with  exquisite  blue  and  rose  mists  and  <' mackerel "  sky  on 
the  right. 

And  why  he  should  not  have  made  all  the  ten,  to  his 
own  mind,  at  once,  who  shall  say?  His  oil-pictures,  he 
never  asked  the  public  to  choose  the  subjects  of! — ^nay,  at 
this  time  of  his  Ufe,  he  made  his  selections  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion with  some  definite  adversity  to  the  public's  advice,  as 

^  [See  Lecture  on  AH,  §  74 ;  and  compare  Sir  Martin  C-onwa/a  LUerwry  Bemmnt 
qfAArmki  JHirer,  p.  r  " 
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conveyed  to  him  by  his  critics!  Why,  therefore,  of  tiiese 
direct  impressions  from  the  nature  which  he  had  so  long 
loved,  should  he  have  asked  anybody  to  choose  which  he 
should  realize?  So  it  was,  however;  partly,  it  seems,  in 
uncertainty  whether  anybody  would  care  to  have  them 
at  all 

So  he  went  to  Mr.  Griffith  of  Norwood.  I  loved — ^yes, 
loved — Mr.  Griffith;*  and  the  happy  hours  he  got  for  me!" 
(I  was  introduced  to  Turner  on  Mr.  Griffith's  garden-lawn.) 
He  was  the  only  person  whom  Turner  minded  at  that 
time:  but  my  father  could  not  bear  him.  So  there  were 
times,  and  times. 

One  day,  then,  early  in  1842,  Turner  brought  the  four 
drawings  above-named,  and  the  fifteen  sketches  in  a  roll  in 
his  pocket,  to  Mr.  Griffith  (in  Waterloo  Place,  where  the 
sale-room  was). 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Griffith's  report  of  the  first  conversation.  Says  Mr. 
Tumer  to  Mr.  Griffith,  "  What  do  you  think  you  can  get 
for  such  things  as  these  I"* 

^  [In  a  letter  to  his  fiither  from  Venice  in  1862,  Ruakin  writes  :— 

^'  4th  January, —  ...  I  was  sorry  to  hear  your  account  of  poor  Griffith  ;  be 
was  sadly  thin  when  he  left  his  London  rooms.  I  have  an  affection  for  him 
— ^havin^  passed  many  happy  hours  in  his  Norwood  house^  and  having  got, 
through  him,  all  that  I  most  value  in  the  world.  Other  picture-deaters, 
while  they  were  quite  as  far  from  the  rigid  line  of  plain  dealing,  were  always 
acting  not  only  for  their  own  interest,  but  for  other  people's  rather  than 
mine,  and  showing  what  they  had  to  Munro,  Stokes,  Windus,  or  anybody 
else  btfore  me.  But  Griffith  alwajrs  gave  me  first  sight,  first  offer,  fint 
choice.  Many  a  golden  offer  he  put  in  my  way,  such  as  I  shall  never  have 
more,  and  you  know  we  alwajrs  had  the  first  choice  in  the  Tumer  sketches. 
Give  him  my  best  regards." 

Mr.  Stokes,  of  Gray's  Inn,  was  an  old  friend  of  Tumer  and  a  collector  of  his  works. 

The  catalogue  of  luraer's  engraved  work,  at  the  end  of  Thornbury's  Life,  was  mainly 

compiled  by  him.     Ruskiu  exchai^iped  some  drawings  with  him  (see  below,  p.  558).] 
*  [The  first  version  of  the  Epilogue  reads  here  : — 

^' .  .  .  got  for  me !  oeing  the  only  penon  whom  Tumer  minded  at  tiiat 
time :  and  my  fiither  could  not  bear  nim.  So  there  were  times  and  times. 
Honour  thy  fiither,  yes,  but  not  with  falsehood,  nor  even  always  with  re- 
ticence of  fact.  Turner  did  actually  make  four  drawings,  to  show  what 
drawings  he  could  do  yet,  at  sixty-five  years  old— observe  your  dates  now. 
Four  drawings  :  the  Pass  of  the  SplCigen,  a  red  Righi  and  a  blue  Righi,  and 
a  blue  Lake  Lucerne.  ^And,'  says  Mr.  Tumer  to  Mr.  Griffith,  ^what  do 
you  think  .  .  ."' 

For  further  reference  to  Mr.  Griffith,  see  PneterUOf  il  chs.  L  and  iv.  §§  14,  66)  71.] 
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Says  Mr.  Griffith  to  Mr.  Turner:  "Well,  perhaps,  com- 
mission  included,  ei^ty  guineas  each." 

Says  Mr.  Turner  to  Mr.  Griffith:  "Ain*t  they  worth 
more?" 

Says  Mr.  Griffith  to  Mr.  Turner  (after  looking  curiously 
into  the  execution,  which,  you  will  please  note,  is  rather 
what  some  people  might  call  hazy):  "They're  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  your  usual  style" — (Turner  silent,  Griffith  does 
not  push  the  point) — "but — but — ^yes,  they  are  worth  more, 
but  I  could  not  get  more." 

(Question  of  intrinsic  value,  and  political  economy  in 
Art,  you  see,  early  forced  on  my  attention.) 

So  the  bargain  was  made  that  if  Mr.  Griffith  could  sell 
ten  drawings — ^the  four  signs,  to  wit,  and  six  others — ^for 
ei^ty  guineas  each.  Turner  would  make  six  others  fit>m 
such  of  the  fifteen  sketches  as  the  purchasers  chose,  and 
Griffith  should  have  ten  per  cent,  out  of  the  eight  himdred 
total  (Turner  had  expected  a  thousand,  I  believe). 

So  then  Mr.  Griffith  thinks  over  the  likely  persons  to 
get  commissions  fit>m,  out  of  all  England,  for  ten  draw- 
ings by  Turner  1  and  these  not  quite  in  his  usual  style,  too, 
and  he  sixty-five  years  old; — ^reputation  also  pretty  nearly 
overthrown  finally,  by  JBIacktoood^s  Magazine;  a  hsjrd  thing 
enough ;  but  the  old  man  must  be  pleased  if  possible  I  So 
Griffith  did  his  best 

He  sent  to  Mr.  Munro  of  Novar,  Turner's  old  companion 
in  travel ;  ^  he  sent  to  Mr.  Windus  of  Tottenham ;  he  sent 
to  Mr.  Bicknell  of  Heme  Hill;  he  sent  to  my  father 
and  me. 

Mr.  Windus  of  Tottenham  came  first,  and  at  once  said 
'^the  style  was  changed,  he  did  not  quite  like  it."  (He 
was  right,  mind  you,  he  knew  his  Turner,  in  style.)     "He 

^  [Mr.  H.  A.  J.  Munro^  of  Novar  and  of  Hamilton  Place^  London^  one  of  the 
ffreatett  of  Turner's  contemporary  admirers  and  collectors  of  his  works  (a  list  of 
his  collection  is  given  by  Thombury^  p.  6d3;  it  was  dispersed  in  1877  and  1878). 
Monro  went  abroad  with  the  artist  to  Switzerland  and  Italy  in  1836 :  for  an  anecdote 
of  this  tour,  see  Modem  jRstfitert,  voL  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  xiL  §  4  n.  For  Mr.  Windus  and 
Mr.  BickneU,  see  Vol.  lU.  pp.  234-236  n.,  244  m.).] 
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would  not  have  any  of  these  drawii]^''  I,  as  iFors  would 
have  it,  came  next ;  but  my  £ather  was  travelling  for  orders, 
and  I  had  no  authority  to  do  anytJiing.  The  Spliigeu  Pass 
I  saw  in  an  instant  to  be  the  noblest  Alpine  drawing  Turner 
had  ever  till  then  made;  and  the  red  BJghi,  such  a  piece 
<rf  colour  as  had  never  come  my  way  before.  I  wrote  to 
my  father,  saying  I  would  fain  hftve  that  Splugen  Pass, 
if  he  were  home  in  time  to  see  it,  and  give  me  leave.  Of 
more  than  one  drawing  I  had  no  h(^,  for  my  father  knew 
the  worth  of  eighty  guineas;  we  had  ndver  befiwe  paid 
more  than  from  fifty  to  seventy,  and  my  father  said  it  was 
«  aU  Mr.  Griffith's  fault  they  had  got  up  to  eighty." 

Mr.  Bicknell  <^  Heme  Hill  bou^t  the  blue  jRigfai, 
No.  2.  It  used  to  hang  in  bis  drawing-room,  next  tiie 
window,  opposite  another  drawings  next  tiie  door,  of  wfaiefa 
presently.^ 

Then  Mr.  Munro  of  Novar,  and  bought  the  LiM»ne 
Lake,  No.  4  (and  the  red  Righi?*),  and  both  Mr.  Mynro 
and  Mr.  Bicknell  chose  a  sketch  to  be  <'reaUzed",-r-Mr. 
Bicknell,  another  Lucerne  Lake;  and  Mr.  Munro,. a  Zuridi, 
with  white  sunshine  in  distance. 

So,  you  see,  when  Tpmer  came  to  hear  how  rthiiigs 
were  going  on,  two  of  the  sketches  were  providMl  £m-, 
which  was  pretty  well,  ccmsidenng  the  change  of  s^e. 
Three  out  of  the  four  pattern  drawings  he  had  shown 
were  really  bought— ^*  And  not  *Airf,"  said  Turner,  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  Pass  <^  the  Spliigen  ;-T*but  said  no  morc ! 

I  came  and  saw  the  Pass  of  the  Spliigen  again,  and 
heard  how  things  were  going  on,  and  I  boiew  well  why 
Turner  had  said  "And  not  that." 

And  next  day  Munro  of  Novar  came   again;    and  ke 

*  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  about  thii  drawing,  whether  Mr.  Bicknell  or 
Mr.  Munro  boyght  it 

^  [The  first  version  of  the  Epilogue  reads  simnljr : — 

''Then   came  Mr.    Bicknell   of  Heme   Hill.      He  bought  the  bhi# 
Righi."] 


a. 
a; 

0 
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also  knew  why  Turner  had  said  <<not  that/'  and  made  up 
his  mind ;  and  bought  the  Pass  of  the  Spliigen.^ 

At  last  my  father  came  home.  I  had  not  the  way  of 
explaining  my  feelings  to  him  somehow,  any  more  than 
Cordelia  to  her  father;  nevertheless,  he  knew  them  enough 
to  say  I  might  have  one  of  the  sketches  realized.  He  went 
with  me,  and  chose  with  me,  to  such  end,  the  original  of 
the  Ehrenbreitstein,  No.  62,  here.  The  sketch  we  saw  is 
now  in  the  National  Gallery.*  That  made  seven,  in  all, 
bought  and  ordered.  Three  others  had  to  be  placed  yet, 
before  Turner  would  b^rin  to  work. 

Mr.  Munro  was  got  to  order  one  more,  a  Righi  daik 
in  twilight.  By  hard  coaxing,  and  petitioning,  I  got  my 
father's  leave  to  promise  to  take  a  Lucerne  Town,  if  it 
turned  out  welll  The  other  sketches  no  one  liked,  no  one 
would  have  them  at  any  price;  only  nine  drawings  could 
be  got  orders  for,  and  there  poor  Mr.  Griffith  was.  Turner 
growled;  but  said  at  last  he  would  do  the  nine,  Le.^  the 
five  more  to  be  realized. 

He  set  to  work  in  the  spring  of  1842;  after  three  or 
four  weeks,  he  came  to  Mr.  Griffith,  and  said,  in  growls, 
at  intervals,  ''The  drawings  were  well  forward,  and  he  had 
after  all  put  the  tenth  in  hand,  out  of  those  that  no  one 
would  have:  he  thought  it  would  turn  out  as  well  as  any 
of  thain ;  if  Griffith  l^ed  to  have  it  for  his  conmiission,  he 
might."  Griffith  agreed,  and  Turner  went  home  content, 
and  finished  his  ten  drawings  for  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
guineas,  cash  clear.  Griffith's  commission  drawing,  the  one 
that  no  one  would  have,  is  No.  68,  and  we'll  talk  of  its 

1  [The  first  version  of  the  Epilogue  adds  here  : — 

''And  so^  you  see^  everything  went  right,  and  according  to  Miss 
Edgeworth's  notions  of  the  way  in  which  Mautiful  behaviour  and  filial 
pie^  is  rewarded. 

'^  (I  correct  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen,  given  to  her  August  14th^  1825^ 

lent  me  by  the  Master  of  Harrow^  Mr.  Butler.     It  is  a  little  matter^  yon 

think,  nevertheless  worth  your  notice.     But  at  last  .  .  .") 

With  this  passage^  compare  Praterita,  ii.  ch.  iv.  §§  71,  72,  where  Ruskin  gives  another 

account  of  his  disappointment  at  missing  the  Splugen ;  and  for  Scott's  pen,  see  above, 

p.  400.1 

'  [No.  280 :  see  above,  p.  194.] 
xm.  2  H 
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quality  a  little,  presently,  oh,  recusant  British  Public  f    but 
first  I'll  finish  my  story,  please. 

My  conditional  drawing,  also,  turned  out  well,  and  I 
was  allowed  to  take  it,  but  with  comment.  ^'I  was  sure 
you  would  be  saddled  with  that  drawing,"  said  my  &ther/ 

Four  or  five  years  ago — Mr.  Vokins  knows  whai,  I 
haven*t  the  date  handy  here — he  came  out  to  me,  say- 
ing he  wanted  a  first-rate  Turner  drawing,  had  I  one  to 
spare? 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  have  none  to  spare^  yet  I  have  a 
reason  for  letting  one  first-rate  one  go,  if  you  give  me  a 
price." 

"What  will  you  take?" 

**A  thousand  pounds." 

Mr.  Vokins  wrote  me  the  cheque  in  Denmark  Hill 
drawing-room  (my  old  servant,  Lucy  Tovey,*  bringing  pen 
and  idk),  and  took  the  Lucerne.*  Lucy,  amazed  and 
sorrowful,  put  the  drawing  into  his  carriage. 

I  wished  to  get  dead  Tinner,  for  one  drawing,  his  own 
original  price  for  the  whole  ten,  and  thus  did.^  Of  the  re- 
maining eight  drawings,  this  is  the  brief  history. 

Mr.  Munro  some  years  afterwards  would  have  allowed 
me  to  have  the  Splugen  Pass,  for  four  hundred  pounds, 
through  White  of  Maddox  Street;  my  father  would  then 
have  let  me  take  it  for  that,  but  I  myself  thought  it  hard 
on  him  and  me,  and  would  not,  thinking  it  would  too  much 
pain  my  fetther.  It  remained  long  in  ti^e  possession  of  Mr. 
Munro's  nephew;    so  also  the   Novar  Lucerne  Lake,  and 

^  [The  first  version  of  the  Epilogue  adds :  ^^  Honour  best  here.^1 
'  [For  references  to  Lucy  Tovev^  ''our  perennial  parlour-maid,    see  Pr«feri<a,  iL 
ch.  tL  §  108,  and  iiL  ch.  ii.  §  46.    Lucy  sometimes  accompanied  Ruskin  and  his  parents 
on  their  foreign  tours, ''  that  she  might  see  the  places  we  were  alwajrs  talking  o£" 
The  first  version  reads  here  : — 

''.  .  .  Lucy  Tovev  bringing  me  pen  and  ink  .  .  .  Lucy  put  •  .  .  into  his 
carriage,  1  think.'j 
'  [This  drawing  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  Nettlefold.    It  is  reproduced  in 
Turner  and  Buskin,  voL  i.  p.  126 ;  the  original  sketch  for  it  is  No.  288  in  tne  National 
Gallery :  see  above,  p.  200.J 

*  [The  first  version  of  tne  Epilo«ie  reads  : — 

and  did,  for  Mr.  Vokins  necessarily  makes  fifty  guineas  bv  coming 


out  in  a  cab  to  Denmark  Hill,  Turner's  own  exact  price  to  a  buyer. 


"I 
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Zurich.  But  of  that,  and  of  the  red  Righi,  there  were  at 
first  vicissitudes  that  are  too  long  to  tell ;  only,  when  the 
ten  drawings  were  finished,  and  at  Waterloo  Place,  their 
possession  was  distributed  thus: — 


1.  SplGgen 

Munro  of  Novar. 

2.  Blue  Righi 

Mr.  BicknelL 

8.  Red  Righi 

Munro  of  Novar. 

4.  Lucerne  Lake    . 

Munro  of  Novar. 

5.  Lucerne  Lake    . 

Mr.  BickneU, 

6.  Lucerne  Town   . 

J.  R. 

7.    COBLENTZ       . 

J.  R. 

8.  Constance   . 

Mr.  Griffith. 

9.  Dark  Righi 

Munro  of  Novar. 

10.  Zurich 

Munro  of  Novar.* 

Mr.  Griffith  soon  afterwards  let  me  have  the  Con- 
stance for  eighty  guineas,  and  the  day  I  brought  that 
drawing  home  to  Denmark  Hill  was  one  of  the  happiest 
in  my  life. 

Nos.  1,  4,  and  10  were,  I  beUeve,  latdy  sold  at 
Christie's. 

No.  5  was  bought  at  Mr.  Bicknell's  sale  long  ago,  far 
over  my  head,  and  went  to  Edinburgh ;  there  was  a  pretty 
story  connected  vdth  it,  which  I  think  is  known  to  Dr. 
John  Brown. 

No.  6  is — I  know  not  where ;  very  sorrowful  am  I  that 
it  is  not  here — for  all  my  thousand  pounds. 

No&  7  and  8  are  here,  side  by  side,  Nos.  62  and  68. 

^  [Of  these  drawioffs^  No.  1  remains  at  Brantwood ;  Nos.  2  and  3  are  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  J.  £.  Tavlor ;  No.  4  was  bought  by  Mr.  Newall^  of  Femdene^ 
Gateshead  (see  below^  p.  636} ;  No.  6  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Irvine  Smith:  it  is  a 
view  from  above  Brunnen  looking  up  the  bay  of  Uri  (a  steamer  on  the  lake) ;  No.  6 
(Mr.  £.  Nettlefold) :  see  above,  p.  482 ;  No.  7  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  F.  mworth ; 
No.  8  in  that  of  Mr.  R.  £.  Tatham ;  No.  9  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  A. 
Swinburne :  see  above^  p.  203  n. ;  No.  10  is  in  that  of  Mr.  J.  Irvine  Smith.  The 
original  sketches  for  most  of  the  ten  are  in  Uie  National  Gallery :  No.  1  is  (N.  G.)  76 ; 
No.  3  is  No.  46;  No.  6  is  No.  288;  No.  7  is  No.  280;  No.  8  is  Na  286;  No.  9  is 
No.  96 ;  No.  10  is  No.  289.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  his  Catalogue  of  Turner 
Sketches,  written  in  1867>  Roskin  mentions  a  drawing  belonging  to  this  ffroup  which 
he  does  not  here  include — ^namely,  a  Bellinsona  '^realised  for  Mr.  Munro":  see 
above,  p.  209  (No.  48).] 
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No.  8  was  cmce  mine  also.  It  had  a  correction  in  it, 
whidi  I  r^retted;  and  I  let  it  go,  which  I  r^ret  more. 
Mr.  Mackay  of  Colnaghi's  had  it  of  me,  I  don't  know  who 
has  it  now. 

No.  9  was  sold  at  Christie's  while  I  was  last  at  Venice. 

No.  2  was  sold  with  No.  5  at  Mr.  Bicknell's  sale,  and 
went  I  know  not  where. 

Turner  had  never  made  any  drawings  like  these  before, 
and  never  made  any  like  them  again.  But  he  offered,  in 
the  next  year  (1848),  to  do  ten  more  on  the  same  terms. 
But  now — only  five  conmiissions  could  be  got.  My  father 
allowed  me  to  give  two :  Munro  of  Novar  took  three.  No- 
body would  take  any  more.  Turner  was  angry ;  and,  partly 
ill,  drawing  near  the  end,  you  perceive.  He  did  the  five, 
but  said  it  was  lucky  there  were  no  more  to  do. 

The  five  were: — 

1.  KussNACHT.    Munro  of  Novar, 

2.  ZuG.     (No.  64.)     Munro  of  Novar. 

8.  (I  forget  at  this  moment  Munro's  third.)  I  think 
it  was  the  Zurich  by  moonlight,  level  over  tiie  rip^Ung 
Limmat;  a  noble  drawing,  but  not  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
rest. 

4.  Gk)LDAU.     (No.  65.)    J.  It 

5.  St.  Gothaed.     (No.  66.)    J.  R.* 

Mr.  Munro  thought  the  Zug  too  blue,  and  let  me  have 
it.     So  three  are  here. 

64,  65,  and  66.  Done  passionatdy;  and  somewhat 
hastily,  as  drawing  near  the  end.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
not  take  all  the  rest  of  the  collection  put  together  for 
them. 

1  [Of  these  &re  drawings.  No.  1  was  in  the  colleotion  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  A.  Swin- 
hnrne  (see  above^  p.  202  n.);  for  No.  2,  see  above,  p.  455 ;  No.  3  is  perhaps  the  drawing 
elsewhere  mentioned  (p.  200,  above)  as  havinf^  been  done  in  1845  for  Mr.  Windus ;  for 
Nos.  4  and  5,  see  above,  p.  456.  The  original  sketches  for  these  five  drawings  also 
are  in  the  National  Collection.  No.  1  is  Isnt  to  Oxford  (see  below,  p.  562);  No.  2 
is  (N.  G.)  No.  97 ;  No.  3  (if  to  be  identified  as  suggested  above)  is  Na  287  ;  No.  4  is 
(N.  G.)  No.  98 ;  and  No.  5  is  lent  to  Oxford  (see  below,  p.  562>J 
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For  the  end  had  not  come,  though  it  was  near.  His 
full,  final,  unshortened  strength  is  in  these;  but  put  forth, 
as  for  the  last  time — in  the  presence  of  the  waiting  Fate. 
Summing  his  thoughts  of  many  things, — ^nay,  in  a  sort,  of 
all  things.  He  is  not  showing  his  hand,  in  these;  but  his 
heart.  The  Constance  and  Coblentz  here  (with  the  Spliigen 
(1),  Bay  of  Uri  (4),  and  Zurich  (10) ),  of  the  year  1842,  are 
the  most  finished  and  faultless  works  of  his  last  period; 
but  these  of  1848  are  the  truest  and  mightiest.  There 
is  no  conventionalism, — ^no  exhibition  of  art  in  them ; — abso- 
lute truth  of  passion,  and  truth  of  memory,  and  sincerity 
of  endeavour.  **  That  htter  of  stones  which  I  endeavoured 
to  represent,"  he  said  to  me  himself  of  the  St.  Gk)thard,* 
which  recalled  to  him  so  many  earlier  visions  of  the  fierce 
Reuss  and  Ticino;  and  of  the  Power  that  poured  them 
from  the  clouds,  and  clove  the  earth  with  rivers. 

I  can*t  write  any  more  of  them  just  now.  Perhaps 
during  the  last  fortnight  of  this  exhibition  I  may  get  a 
few  further  notes  and  illustrative  studies  together:  but 
none  will  be  of  real  use,  imless  the  spectator  both  knows 
and  loves  the  Alps,  in  some  measure,  as  Turner  knew  and 
loved  them,  which — ^for  aught  I  know — ^there  may  yet  be 
some  who  do: — ^but  one  cannot  say.  For  assuredly  none 
who  love  them,  ever  peril  on  them  either  their  Love,  or 
Life. 

Brantwood^  lOth  Meuf  1878. 

Being  my  Father' §  bhikday, — who — though  a$  qfore- 
eaid,  he  eomettmee  would  not  give  me  thie,  or 
that, — get  gave  me  not  only  aU  theee  drawinge, 
but  Brantwood — and  ait  elee, 

1  [See  Modem  Piiintere,  vol  liL  (VoL  V.  p.  122),  and  compare  Vol  XII.  p.  500.] 


PART  IV 

NOTES   ON 

MR.    RUSKIN'S   OWN   HANDIWORK 

ILLUSTRATIVE    OF   TURNER 

PREFACE 

The  presentation  to  me  by  friends'  kindness,  of  the  long- 
coveted  drawing  of  the  Spliigen,  has  given  me  much  to 
think  of,*  if,  just  now,  I  were  able  to  think; — and  would 
urge  me  to  say  much, — if  I  were  able  to  speak.  But  I 
am  shaken  and  stunned  by  this  recent  illness, — ^it  has  left 
me  not  a  little  frightened,  and  extremely  dull. 

I  cannot  write  a  circular  letter  of  thanks,  of  so  wide 
a  radius  as  to  include  all  I  feel,  or  ought  to  feel  —  on 
the  matter;  and  besides,  I  do  not  usually  find  that  any 
one  worth  pleasing  is  pleased  by  a  circular  letter.  The 
recipients  always,  I  think,  ^^  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
Equator."*  A  parabolic  letter,  or  even  hyperboUc,  might 
be  more  to  the  purpose,  if  it  were  possible  to  me;  but 
on  the  whole  I  think  it  will  be  the  best  I  can  do  in  this 
surprised  moment  to  show  the  importance  of  this  Spliigen 
drawing,  in  connection  with  the  others  in  my  collection, 
belonging  to  its  series;  by  trusting  in   public  indulgence 

^  [This  Part  II.  appeared  for  the  fimt  time  in  ed.  9.  In  ed&  1-6  there  was 
instead  an  Appendix^  ^^  containing  a  list  of  the  engraTed  works  of  the  late  J.  M. 
W.  Tomer,  K.A.,  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Socie^'s  Galleries,  with  Mr.  Ruskin's 
drawings  by  the  same  master."  This  Appendix,  with  a  preface,  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  Marcus  B.  Huish,  and  therefore  is  not  reprinted  here.  It  was  withdrawn  in  order 
to  make  room  for  Ruskin's  Notes  on  the  Collection  of  his  own  Drawings^  etc.,  whi<^ 
he  arranged  on  recovering  from  his  illness :  see  p.  396.] 

*  [The  drawing  of  the  SplQgen  was  presented  to  Rnskin  daring  the  progress 
of  the  Exhibition.  The  price  paid  was  1000  guineas ;  it  was  raised  by  snbeiDription 
among  his  friends  and  admirers.] 

'  [Sydney  Smith's  saying  of  Jeffrey,  cited  in  Lady  Holland's  Memoir  qf  Sydney  Smithy 
voL  L  p.  23.1 
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for  the  exposition  also  of  so  much  of  my  own  handiwoik  in 
illustration  of  Turner,  as  may  explain  the  somewhat  secluded, 
and  apparently  ungrateful,  life  which  I  have  always  been 
forced  to  lead  in  the  midst  of  a  group — or  as  I  now  thank- 
fully find,  a  crowd — of  most  faithful  and  affectionate  friends. 

I  have  accordingly  amused,  and  humiliated  myself,  by 
arranging  a  little  autobiography  of  drawings,  from  child- 
hood until  now ;  out  of  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  some 
useful  points  might  be  made  evident  respecting  the  service 
of  particular  methods,  or  the  danger  of  particular  errors. 
What  consistency  of  effort  they  show,  has  been  noted,  as 
briefly  as  I  could,  and  the  grounds  on  which  I  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  pursue  some  lines  of  study  which  cost  me  much 
labour,  and  gave  little  reward,  except  in  enabling  me  to 
understand  the  virtue  of  better  work. 

Of  the  Spliigen  drawing,  and  of  the  collection  which  it 
in  a  manner  consecrates  finally  to  public  service,  I  hope 
yet  to  make  some  practical  uses,  siu^h  as  my  friends  will 
be  glad  to  have  strengthened  me  in:  but  recovoy  from 
such  illness  as  struck  me  down  last  February,  must  be 
very  slow  at  the  best:  and  cannot  be  complete,  at  the 
completest.  Without  abandoning  any  of  my  former  aims, 
I  must  not  for  many  a  day — if  ever — resume  my  forma 
activities;  and  though  I  have  now  gone  so  long  in  literary 
harness  that  the  pole  and  collar  rather  support,  than  en- 
cumber me,  I  shall  venture  to  write  in  frtture,  only  what 
costs  me  little  pains. 

As  all  that  I  have  written  hitherto  has  cost  me  mudi, 
my  readers  wiU  I  hope  credit  me  with  indolence  when  they 
weary  of  me;  and  acquit  me,  yet  for  a  few  years  more, 
of  apoplexy,  even  though  they  cannot  in  conscience  assure  me 
that  I  have  *' jamais  compost  de  meilleure  hom^e."** 

Brantwood,  June  5,  1878. 

I  [A  reference  to  QU  BUu  (book  vii.  eh.  vr.),  where  the  Ardibithop  of  Grenada, 
having  astonished  his  hearers  by  a  disooorse  bearing  evident  signs  of  his  stroke  of 
apoplexy^  assures  them  that  on  the  contrary^  '' je  ntti  jamais  compost  de  meiUenie 
hom^lie.'^  Henoe  the  proverbial  phrase  '^  homilies  de  lareheveque  de  Oreoade"  for 
the  writings  of  an  author^s  decadence.] 


NOTES   ON   MY   OWN   DRAWINGS 
AND   ENGRAVINGS 

1.  R.  Conway  Castle. 

Drawing  by  my  father,  made  in  the  Edinburgh  drawing 
class  wider  Nasmyth  the  elder,  and  showing  l^e  way  in 
which  young  people  were  in  those  days  taught:  the  first 
tints  being  laid  in  grey;  then  the  warm  colour  laid  on  the 
lights,  and  no  "eflTects**  of  light,  or  of  local  colours  ever 
thought  of. 

The  great  Hakewill  drawings  by  Turner  are  nothing 
more  than  the  perfect  development  of  this  method. 

For  the  influence  of  this  drawing  on  my  own  infant 
mind,  by  help  of  my  father's  patience  at  his  dressing  time, 
see  Fors  Clavigera^  June  1875,  p.  161.^ 

2.  B.   Descent  from  the  SpliJgen  on   the  Italian 

Side.     Old  Swiss  print,  coloured  by  hand.* 

Showing  the  adaptation  of  this  cool  shadow  and  warm 
light  sjTstem  to  popular  engraving. 

A  most  lovely  piece  of  quiet  work,  ftill  of  honourable 
and  right  feeling. 

All  the  prints  for  sale  in  the  shops  of  the  Swiss  towns, 
at  the  time  of  Turner's  early  travels,  were  done  in  this 
manner:  and  he,  in  his  studies  on  the  spot,  would  de- 
finitely  set    himself   to   beat   one   of  these   old   prints   by 

*  I  bellcTC  8o,  bat  cannot  be  certain  the  Swiss  had  not  already  fidlen 
on  some  mechanical  help, — encouraged  with  conscientiousness  and  udlL 

'  [ue,,  of  the  original  edition ;  Letter  54.    See  also  now  Pntterita,  L  ch.  iL  §  42.] 
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suppljdng  the  fire,  or  force,  that  it  wanted.  The  post- 
eh^e,  or  diligence,  as  the  means  of  communication  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Eiurope  over  this  great  "waH  of 
eternal  ordinance,  was  profoundly  interesting  to  him : — (the 
Apotheosis  of  the  Dover  mail  I  ^)  We  will  look  at  one  or 
two  more  of  the  Swiss  prints, — ^his  "  old  masters,** — and  thai 
see  what  he  made  of  the  Dover  mail  at  last*' 

8.   R.   The    "Lost    Dungeon":    on    the   Pass   of   the 
Splugen. 

The  French  translation  of  "  Trou-Perdu,"  entirely  loses  the 
grand  meaning  of  the  German  "  Verlohren  Loch,"  a  place  in 
which  one  is  both  locked  up,  and  hst: — ^wildemess  and  dun- 
geon in  one  1 — ^and  an  abyss  besides.  It  is  the  most  terrific 
chasm,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  Alps, — ^the  Latins  and  early 
Grisons  calling  it  the  "Via  Mala."* 

Turner  was  continually  combining  impressions  from  this 
gorge,  and  that  of  the  Devil's  Bridge  on  the  St.  Gothard. 
There  is  a  study  of  crag  and  pine  among  the  framed 
examples  in  my  sliding  cabinets  at  the  National  Galleiy, 
which  I  think  is  done  in  challenge  of  this  very  plate.* 

*  ''The  language  of  the  Grisons  is  divided  into  two  principal  dialects, 
the  Rumonsch  and  the  Ladin;  the  latter  is  the  dialect  of  the  Engadln. 
These  dialects  are  each  subdivided  into  upper  and  lower.  The  origin  of 
these  dialects  is  certainly  Italian,  and  they  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
Teutonic  dialects  of  the  surrounding  cantons  of  Switserland.  They  are 
believed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  language,  more  ancient 
than  the  written  Latin,  or  Roman  language,  but  having  probably  great 
affinity  to  the  spoken  languages  of  Latium,  Umbria,  and  other  parts  of 
Central  Italy,  before  the  period  of  Roman  greatness.  The  Etruscans  were 
at  one  time  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Po,  from 
whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  Gauls  in  the  second  century  of  Rom^ 
or  about  600  vears  before  Christ.  They  then  took  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  Rhaetia,  where  names  still  remain  whicli  remind  us  of  Etruria  and 
Latium,  such  as  the  river  Albula,  the  towns  of  Lavin,  Ardes,  Thusis, 
Rbcezuns,"  etc. — Vieusseux's  HUtoty  of  Smiteerland,^ 


^  [No.  1  in  the  Notes  on  Turner :  see  above,  p.  413.] 

*   See  below,  p.  496.] 

»    Probably  No.  71  or  73.] 


1 


4 


Time, 


The  Hiitory  qf  SwUxerland,  from  the  Irruptum  qf  the  Barbariam  to  the  PreeetU 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  1840  (by 


A.  Vieuaseuz),  p.  305.] 
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4.  R.  Stubz  (literally,  ''Overthrow''  or  ''Rtdnotis  Fall**) 

OF  THE  Rhine  and  Avers-torrent.^ 

Another  quite  admirable  study  of  pines,  and  true  effort 
to  give  the  forms  of  water  in  violent  and  ponderous  ML 
Also  one  of  the  "Junctions"  of  less  with  greater  rivers,  in 
which  Turner  took  such  delight:  the  personality  of  rivers 
being  to  him  almost  as  vivid  as  to  a  classic  poet,  or  a  true 
German  one.  By  railway,  I  wonder  how  many  travellers 
would  know  whether  this  was  a  Rhein-fall,  Reuss-fall,  or 
Rhone-fall;  or  would  lift  their  eyes  fix)m  their  newspapers 
to  see  it,  though  it  were  a  fSedl  of  all  three  I 

5.  R.  Swiss  Life  in  the  Olden  Time. 

Not  idealized  in  the  least;  but  a  quite  true  picture  of 
a  well-to-do  farmer's  house  in  Canton  Berne.  I  used  to  go 
to  Switzerland  quite  as  much  to  see  this  life,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  mediaeval  strength  that  had  won  it,  as  to  see 
the  Alps  themselves. 

The  reader  will  have  patience,  perhaps, — ^it  may  be,  also 
pleasure,  in  comparing  with  the  old-fashioned  picture,  the 
greatest  of  Swiss  authors'  description  of  such  a  scene.'  I 
have  an  especial  reason  for  asking  him  now  to  dwell  upon 
it  a  Uttle: — ^and  will  even  hope  that  my  own  friends  will 
read  the  passage  introducing  it,  the  opening  paragraph  of 
Gotthelfs*  VAme  et  Targent^  a  to  b  of  the  foUowmg 
extract;  the  actual  description  to  be  compared  with  the 
picture  is  between  b  and  c.  The  sequel  contains  some 
matters  of  feuUier  interest,  readable  perhaps  at  home. 

A.  "Le  Trmi  bonhear  est  une  fleur  delicate,  autour  de  laquelle  bour- 
donnent  des  millien  d'insectes  malfaisants,  et  que  toe  le  moindre 
souffle  impur.  Uhomme  est  le  jardinier  charg6  de  la  cnltiver;  la 
b^titnde  est  sa  rtomipeiise ;  mais  combien  peu  savent  leur  metier ; 

^  [The  junction  of  the  Hinter  Rhein  and  the  Averser  Rhein^  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Andeer.] 

'  [For  Ruskin's  own  description  of  a  typical  Sirifls  cottage,  see  Poetry  ofArekUeo^ 
ture,  §41  (Vol  I.  p.  33X] 

*  [For  this  author,  see  Modem  PamUn,  toL  ir.  (VoL  VI.  p.  172  n,).  VAme  et 
targmt  is  the  title  of  the  French  translation  of  the  German  original,  Oeld  und  Oeiet, 
Oder  die  VereoknUng.] 
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combien  regardent  indiff&rents  comme  lea  inaectes  s'y  poeent; 
bien  s'amusent  k  yoir  comme  ils  la  d^vorent  et  comme  la  fleor  s'^tiolel 
Heureux  celui  qai  ouvre  k  tempt  les  jetix,  qui,  d'une  main  habile,  pr6> 
serve  la  fleur  et  tue  son  ennerai ;  car  celui-U  preserve  en  m^me  tempi 
la  paix  de  son  coeur,  et  assure  le  salut  de  son  Ame  ;  deux  choset  qui 
tiennent  Tune  k  I'autre,  comme  le  corps  et  Time,  oomme  ce  moiide 
terrestre  et  I'aotre  monde. 

'^11  y  a  dans  le   pays  de   Berne  beaucoup  de  jolies   fennes,  de  riches 
Tillages  habit^  mr  one  quantity  de  dignes  couples,  r^pot^  poor 
leur  crainte  de  Dieu  et  la  sagesse  avec  laquelle  ila  ^^vent  km 
enfants ;  beaucoup  de  riches  villages  ott  chambres   et  greniers  sont 
remplis  de  richesses,  que  ne  soup9onne  gudre  le  petit  moode  k  k 
nouTcUe  mode,  lequel  convertit  tout  en  argent,  parce  que,  daiH  k 
fiuty  il  d^pense  beaucoup  d'ai^;eat.     Toutes  ces  provisions  entassfo 
repr^ntent,  pour  les  besoins  personnels  et  ^tran^rs,  des  sommei 
telles  qu'on  n'en  trouverait  certes  pas,  bon  an  mal  an,  che::  bean* 
coup  de  messieurs.     Ces  sommes  n'ont,  k  I'ordinaire,  aucune  pkoe 
stable.      Pareilles  k  des   esprits  ^uniliers,   mais  k  de    bons  eipntt, 
elles  courent   par  le  maison,  et   se  trouvent  tantdt   ici,  taoMt  k, 
tant6t  partout  k  la  fois,  k  la  cave,  an  grenier,  au  cabinet,  dans  k 
caisse  aux  quartiers  de  pommes  siches,  dans  ces  quatre  lieox  k  k 
fois,  sans  compter  une  demi-douzaine  d'autres  encore.     D^  qq'qb 
morceau  de  terre  est  k  vendre  qui  convient  k  la  ferme,  on  I'adi^ 
argent  comptant      L4,  jamais  le  p^e  ni  le  grand-p^re  n  ont  ries 
da  k  personne ;  tout  ce  qu'ils  achetaient,  ils  le  payaient,  argoit  sor 
table,  et  de  leurs  propres  deniers.     Quand,  dans  la  parents  parai 
les  amis  ou   dans  la  commune,   un  brave  homme  6tait  en  besob 
d  argent,  ou  voulait  £idre  quelque  bon  march6,  cet  argent  ^tait  too- 
jours  k  sa  disposition,  non  comme  placement,  mais  oomme  assist- 
ance temporaire,  pour  un  temps  d6termin6,  sans  billet  ni  int^ts, 
tout  bonnement  sur  la  garantie  de  sa  bravoure,  et  sous  la  gaide  da 
Ciel ;  et  on  agissait  ainsi  par  le  motif  tout  simple  que  Ton  croyiit 
encore  au  Ciel,  comme  de  juste  et  de  raison. 

"LA,  le  mari  va  k  T^glise  et  k  la  foire  en  respectable  habit  de  droguct; 
la  femme  est  toujours,  le  matin,  la  premiere  k  6plucher  qnelqve 
chose,  et  le  soir,  la  demi^re  k  ^plucher  de  mtoe.  Pas  on  inets 
n'arrive  sur  la  table,  qu'il  n'ait  6t6  cuit  par  elle,  ei  pas  vne  saSe 
nest  vert^  dam  tauge  des  cocfums,  qu*elU  ne  Fait  au  prSaUAle  hies 
rermtie  jusqu*asi  fond,  avec  son  bras  nu* 

B.  "Pour  trouver  un  SchantUlon  de  cette  honorabiliU  arisiocratique,  on  n'a 
qu'4  aller  k  Liebiwyl  (nous  le  parlons  pas  de  celui  qui  est  pr^  ^^ 
Kcenits,  ne  sachant  pas  si  on  s'y  comporte  ainsi).  L4,  une  superbe 
ferme  resplendit  au  soleil,  avec  des  fen6tres  qui  scintillent  au  loin; 
une  superbe  ferme,  que  tous  les  ans  on  lave  avec  la  pompe  k  in- 
cendie ;  aussi  paratt-elle  toujours  neuve,  bien  qu'elle  ait  dijk  qvMt- 
ante  ans ;  et  quelle  bonne  chose  c'est  que  le  lavage,  m6me  pour  les 
maisons;  on  en  a  14  la  preuve  joumali^re. 

*  This  is  a  little  farther  than  St.  George  wishes  his  "aristocracy"  ^ 
the  cottage  to  follow ! 
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''Une  galerie  commode  et  joliment  sculptte,^  fait  suUie  aous  les  ailes 
de  U  toiture;  une  terrute  £ut  ceintare  autour  de  la  maiaon,  pav^e 
de  petits  eaiUous  serr^  derant  les  Stables  et  de  larges  dalles  devant 
les  pieces  d'habitation.  De  magnifiques  arbres  k  fruit  entoorent  les 
bAtimeats  de  leur  yerdure  touffiie;  une  coUine  la  d^end  des  vents 
da  nord>  tandis  que,  des  fen^tres,  on  aper9oit  les  Alpes  qui  opposent 
une  resistance  si  Akre  et  si  majestueuae  k  la  marche  du  temps  et  k 
la  marcbe  des  hommes. 

''Le  soir,  on  yoit,  pr^  de  la  porte,  on  bomme  aasis  sur  un  banc,  en 
train  de  fumer  sa  pipe,  et  qu'on  ne  croirait  gu^re  kg6  de  plus  de 
soizante  ans.  De  temps  en  temps,  apparatt  sur  la  porte  une  cr^ 
ture  k  mine  ayenante  et  proprette,  qui  a  quelque  cbose  k  dire  oa 
k  demander  k  cet  bomme.  Cest  sa  femme.  Dans  la  remise,  un 
beau  gar9on,  svelte  et  vigoureux,  fait  boire  deux  beaux  cbevaux 
brans,  pendant  que  son  frire  atn6  porte  de  la  paiUe  dans  ratable. 
Par  moments,  on  voit  dans  le  jardin,  sortir  du  milieu  des  Beurs  et 
des  herbages,  une  joviale  figure  de  jeune  fille,  qui  demande  k  sa 
m^re  si  elle  vent  aller  lui  donner  un  coup  de  main,  ou  qui  peste 
contre  les  chats  qui  courent  dans  la  sakde,  et  demande  k  son  p^re 
ce  qu'il  Cuidrait  faire  contre  la  maladie  qui  attaque  ses  roses.  Les 
domestiques  et  les  joumaliers  rentrent  lentement  des  champs;  les 
poules  regagnent  Tune  apr^  I'autre  leur  poulailler,  tandis  que  le 
pigeon  fait  encore  trte  cbaudement  la  cour  k  sa  colombe." 

c  ''Tel  est  le  tableau  qu'on  aurait  eu  presque  tous  les  soirs  sous  les 
yeux,  si  on  s'6tait  arr^t^  devant  cette  maison  de  Liebiwyl,  il  y  a 
cinq  ou  six  ans;  et  si  on  avait  interrog6  les  voisins  ou  telle  vieille 
femme  emportant  quelque  cbose  sous  son  tablier,  sur  le  compte 
de  ceux  qui  Thabitaient,  on  n'edt  pas  manqu6  de  vous  r^pondre 
bri^vement : 

^* — Ce  sont  des  gens  extr£mement  bons  et  terriblement  riches. 

''  A  r^poque  de  leur  mariage,  il  y  a  une  trentaine  d'ann^es,  ils  formaient 
le  plus  beau  couple  qu'on  edt  vu  entrer  depuis  bien  longtemps  k 
r^glise.  Plus  de  cent  voitures  leur  fiiisaient  cortege,  sans  compter 
tous  oeux  qui  6taient  arrives  k  cheval,  ce  qui  alors  ^tait  beaucoup 
plus  k  la  mode  quk  present;  car  alors  les  femmes  elles-m^mes 
montaient  k  cheval,  surtout  quand  il  s'agissait  d'aller  k  la  noce. 
Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  leur,  elle  avait  dur6  trois  jours;  en  ftut  de 
boire  et  manger,  on  n'y  avait  rien  ^pargn^,  aussi  en  avait  on  beau- 
coup  parU  dans  tout  le  pays.  Mais  alors  aussi  les  cadeaux  de  noce 
avaient-ils  abond6  d'une  telle  £i9on,  qu'ils  en  avaient  eux-m£mes 
6t6  efiray^s.  Deux  joum^es  enti^res  ne  leur  avaient  pas  suffi  pour 
les  recevoir  tous,  et  force  leur  avait  ^t^  de  se  faire  aider  par  des 
Strangers.  II  est  vrai  qu'on  n'e(it  pas  ^t^  dans  le  cas  de  trouver, 
ni  en  amont  ni  en  aval,  une  ferme  plus  r^put^  que  celle-ci 

''Le  fait  est  qu'une  belle  ferme  pareille,  compl^tement  pay^,  sans 
compter  une  masse  de  mille  livres,  ne  se  trouve  pas  partout.     Mais 

*  It  might  be  thought  that  Gotthelf  had  made  his  description  from  the 
print  itself!  But  it  is  from  the  vivid  fact  of  his  own  village,  "Hersogen- 
buch-see." 
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ils  ne  potsMaient  pas  cek  pour  eax  seuls ;  ils  savaioit  encore  que 
les  riches  ne  sont  que  les  mandatalres  de  Dieu,  et  qu'ils  amaieat 
k  rendre  compte  de  chacun  de  leurs  6cii8.  Qnand  on  les  demandait 
pour  parrain  ou  marrainej  il  n'y  avait  jamais  de  non,  et  ik  ne  k 
figuraient  nuUement  que  depuis  que  le  bois  est  devenu  si  cfaer, 
les  pauvres  n'en  avaient  plus  besoin.  Les  domestiques  ^taieot 
trait^s  lA  comme  il  ne  le  sont  pas  souvent;  on  n'y  pr6tendait  pts 
que  la  besogne  d(it  ^tre  achev6e  d'un  seul  jour,  et  que  le  lait  qn  oq 
y  servait  fiit  toujours  trop  bon  pour  eux." 

I  said  that  I  had  an  especial  reason  for  asking  the 
reader  to  look  at  this  image  of  old  Swiss  life.  To  me 
personally  it  was  the  soul  of  the  Alps,  just  as  much  as  the 
life  of  Giotto  and  Farinata^  was  the  soul  of  F^sole  and 
FlorCTice.  But  firom  the  first.  Turner  was  awe-struck  by 
the  "mountain-gloom"  of  the  great  passes,  and  by  the 
distress,  and  the  heroism,  of  the  dwellers  in  their  deeper 
recesses  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden, — ^not  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  charm  of  what  remained  of  their  old  life,  after  the 
great  ruin  of  1798;*  see  therefore:— 

6.  R.  The  Bay  of  Uri,  from  Fluelen: — 
Photograph  (I  fear  much  faded)  firom  the  great  drawing 
at  Famley,  in  which  his  main  purpose  has  been  to  give  the 
place  of  incbming,  and  the  happy  animation  of  the  shore, 
when  the  boats  were  embarking  for  the  Lucerne  market 
I  remember  a  bit  of  an  early  rhyming  letter  to  one  of  my 
then  brightest  girl-Mends  (the  niece  of  my  father's  partner, 
Mr.  Telford)  describing  one  of  these  boats  at  Lucerne  quay, 
laden  with  its 

"Mealy  potatoes  and  marrow&t  pease. 
And  honey,  and  butter,  and  Simmenthal  cheese ; 
And  a  poor  little  calf,  not  at  all  at  its  ease. 
Tied  by  the  neck  to  a  box  at  its  knees; 
Don't  you  agree  with  me,  dear  Louise, 
It  was  unjustifiably  cruel  in 
Them,  to  have  brought  it  in  all  that  squeese 
Over  the  lake  from  Fluelen  ?"« 

*  See  note  farther  on,  to  No.  29.  R.  [p.  511.] 

1  [See  Fa/ (f^mo,  §97.]  .   „ 

*  [See  Pr^gterita,  ii.  ch.  x.  §  191,  where  the  rhymes  are  again  given,  and  '*  I^^ise 
is  explained.] 
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Not  incognizant  of  this  joyfiil  industry,  Turner  was  yet, 
as  I  said,  fix>m  the  first,  appalled  by  the  sense  of  the  moun- 
tain pestilence  and  mortal  war,  that  oppressed  it,  in  the 
dose  valleys ;  and  held  in  constant  admiration  by  the  physi- 
cal terrors  of  the  greater  Alps,  in  the  rock  masses  which 
impended  over  human  habitation  or  joumejring.  The  fSedl 
of  the  rocks  themselves, — ^the  ^^  Snowstorm,  avalanche,  and 
inundation,'*^ — ^became  at  once  chief  subjects  of  his  eflTort  in 
explaining  the  relations  of  this  vast,  and  so  often  cruel, 
Nid;ure  to  its  children ;  to  himself,  penetrating  and  contend- 
ing with  it  as  a  traveller,  the  roads,  and  the  diligence,  were 
of  constantly  increasing  interest;  and  as  the  idea  of  the 
"Dover  Madl**  (No,  1  in  my  first  group.  Schooldays)  rises 
gradually  into  the  two  studies  of  the  stage-coach  crossing 
Lancaster  Sands,  not  always  without  peril, — ^so  the  post- 
chaise  on  the  Spliigen  Pass,  in  the  old  Swiss  print,  re- 
mains to  his  last  years  the  principal  object  of  vital  interest, 
in  the  Dazio  Grande,  No.  58,  as  in  the  Pass  of  Faido,  66 ; 
while,  long  before,  it  had  risen  into  the  imperilled  diUgence 
on  the  Cenis,  of  the  Famley  drawing.  I  place  now  in  suc- 
cession, 

7.  R.  Photograph  from  the   Farnley   Drawing  of 

Lancaster  Sands.* 

A  simple  rendering  of  the  daily  facts,  as  he  had  seen 
them. 

8.  R,  The  Engraving  from  the  "England**    Lan- 

caster Sands. 

The  fuU  development  of  his  central  conception,  quite 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  England  series,  and  admirably 
engraved  by  Mr.  Brandard;'  and,  lastly, 

^  [The  title  of  one  of  his  Acmdemy  pictures  of  1837,  formerly  in  the  Monro  col- 
lection :  see  VoL  III.  pp.  239,  463.] 

*  [For  a  description  of  the  ''  Lancaster  Sands/'  see  BiemenU  qf  Drawmg^  §  243. 
The  orawing  is  reprodnced  in  Turner  and  RuMn,  voL  ii.  p.  268.] 

*  [Robert  Braudard  (1805-1862),  engraver  and  painter,  engraved  several  subjects 
in  Turner's  Bngitmd  tmd  Waie$  and  Rivers  qf  Enffland^  and  also  some  of  the  master's 
large  pictures.] 
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9,  E,  Photograph  from  the  Farnley  Pass   of    the 

Cenis.* 

A  quite  magnificent  drawing,  though  it  always  firetted 
me  by  its  confusion  in  the  foreground  of  the  forms  of  rock 
with  those  of  ice.  But  nothing  can  be  finer  than  its  r^i- 
dering  of  the  effect  of  a  sudden  whirlwind,  entering  with 
drift  of  the  dry  snow,  like  fire,  over  the  low  refuge  on 
the  left,  and  turning  the  diligence  horses  at  once  back  in 
frantic  terror,  while  those  of  the  baggage  cart  refuse  to 
stir,  helpless  to  extricate  it  from  its  danger  on  the  precipice 
side  when  the  snow  has  given  way. 

Finally, 

10.  R.  SouRCOE  OF  THE  Arveron  (Famlcy  Drawing),* 

Is  his  record  of  a  similar  storm  coming  down  the  Mer 
de  Glace  upon  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  the  shepherd  and 
flock  rushing  to  find  shelter  beneath  the  rocks  Tdiieh  the 
pines,  their  branches  torn  half  away,  can  give  no  longer. 

These  drawings  of  the  violence  of  the  Alps,  concentrated 
at  last  in  the  picture,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  of  the 
rock  with  a  couple  of  pines  upon  it,  falling  sheer  through 
the  air  on  a  chUet  roof,  were  seldom  carried  out  with  his 
best  work.'  It  was  only  when  calm  had  succeeded  the  tem- 
pest, and  its  desolation  was  being  hidden  by  new,  though 
sorrowful  life,  that  his  entire  thought  and  power  was  brou^t 
to  bear  on  his  work. 

And  now  I  must  ask  the  reader's  patience  again — ^but 
more  timidly — ^in  reprinting  here  the  passages  in  the  last 
volume  of  Modem  Painters,  which  gives  the  meaning  of 
the  Liber  Studiorum,  and  of  those  now  exhibited  Swiss 
drawings,  with  the  introductory  passages  (which  I  am  pai^ 
ticularly  desirous  should  be  re-read  at  this  time)  and  t^eir 
sequel  in  the  close  of  the  chapter;  showing   as  they  do, 

^  [This  drawiofi^  is  described  in  Pre'RaphaeiitUm,  §§  38,  89,  Vol  XIL  p.  374, 
where  a  reproduction  of  it  is  given  (Plate  18).] 
«  pee  Pre-BaphaelUim,  §  59,  Vol.  XII.  p.  390.1 
*  [The  ^'Cottage  destroyed  by  an  Avalanche/'  No.  489  :  see  above,  p.  122.] 
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that  the  tmths  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  teach  during 
these  last  seven  years  in  Fors  Clavigera  were  as  eleariy 
established  in  my  mmd,  and  as  strongly  expressed,  in  the 
close  of  my  first  work,  as  they  will  be,  with  Good's  help,  in 
whatever  He  appoints  to  be  my  last.^ 

Thus  far  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  Modem  Painters. 
It  was  written  early  in  1860;  the  entire  volume  being  sent 
out  to  me  in  June  to  St  Martin's,  where  I  was  then  rest- 
ing, chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  gentians,  lilies,  and  wild 
roses  of  the  Aiguille  de  Varens  (see  first  chapter  of  Ptoser- 
pina).  I  went  up  thrice  to  Chamouni,  and  there  wrote 
Unto  this  Lastj  reading  it,  as  it  was  finkhed,  to  the  friend 
sta3ring  at  the  Old  Union  Inn  with  me,  Mr.  Stillman.* 

And  so  my  St.  Greorge's  work  b^an,  and  Turner's 
birthday  took  another  significance  to  me;  and  his  ^Venice" 
also.  I  call  it  his  "Venice,"  for  she  was  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  no  less  than  his  great  teacher.  The  Alps  brought 
him  always  sadness,  but  Venice  delight.  (He  died,  happily, 
before  he  saw  what  modem  Venetians  and  EngUsh  would 
make  of  her.) 

It  is  a  woftil  fault  in  this  collection  of  mine,  considered 
as  illustrative  of  his  life,  that  there  are  no  Venetian  sketches 
in  it  I  gave  all  I  had  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford,*  not 
generously,  but  because  to  think  of  Venice  now  is  mere 
misery  to  me.    The  sorrow  of  my  work  there,  last  jrear,* 

^  [Here  in  the  eetalog^e  came  Mvend  passages  from  ch.  zi  of  the  fifth  volume  of 
Modem  PaitUer^—iaMmelj,  firom  §  18  (bepnning  at  "  Looking  broadly^  not  at  the 
destiny  of  England  .  .  .  )  to  the  end  of  Uie  chapter^  the  three  long  footnotes  to  §  22 
"  T  cannot  repeat  too  often/'  etc.)^  to  §  30  ('^I  limit  myself  in  this  book/'  etc,),  and 
to  §  31  (*'  I  have  not  followed  out^  as  fought/'  etc)  being  incorporated  in  the  text 
Rnftkin  added  a  few  notes^  which  are  now  given  in  tliat  volume.] 

'  [The  late  W.  J.  Stillman,  the  well-known  correspondent  of  the  Times.  He 
has  left  some  record  of  this  summer  spent  in  sketching  with  Ruskin  in  his  Autobiography 
qf  a  JoumaMei,  1901,  voL  L  ch.  xviL :  see  also  an  article  bv  him  in  the  Century 
Magazine,  January  1SH38,  where  a  letter  from  Ruskin  (reprintea  in  a  later  volume  of 
this  edition)  is  given.  Ruskin  alludes  to  this  companionship  in  Time  and  Tide,  Letter 
22  of  the  origimd  letters  as  published  in  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Timee,"] 

'  rSee  below,  pp.  558,  560.1 

*  [Ruskin  was  at  Venice  irom  September  12,  1876,  till  May  23,  1877^  studying 
Carpacdo,   writing  the  Guide  to  the  Academy,  planning  St,  Marine  Rest,  and  much 
exercised  with  the  restorations  of  St  Marie's :  see  also  Fors  Clavigera^  Letters  71-78.] 
xni.  2 1 
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was  in  great  part  the  beginning  of  the  iUness  which  in  its 
euhnination  has  been  the  cause  of  too  much  anxiety  to 
my  friends,  as  of  their  not  easily  to  be  acknowledged 
kindness. 

The  best  representation,  therefore,  that  I  can  here  give 
them  of  Turner's  Venetian  work  is  (11.  r.)  the  beautiful 
engraving  by  Mr.  Miller*  of  his  picture  of  the 

11.  R.  (a).  Gband  Canal. 

A  picture  which  was  itself  a  challenge  to  Canaletto, 
being  nothing  else  than  Turner's  adaptation  of  the  great 
Louvre  picture  of  the  "  Church  of  the  Salute,"  taken  with 
entirely  false  and  absurd  perspective  by  Canaletto  fix>m  its 
own  steps.  Turner  changed  the  point  of  sight  to  the  middle 
of  the  canal,  corrected  tiie  perspective — ^showing  that  even 
at  this  greater  distance  the  Dome  could  not  possibly  be 
represented  on  a  vertical  plane;  and  then  threw  his  whole 
strength  into  the  boats  and  water,  which  Canaletto  could 
not  paint  at  all. 

There  is  no  better  representation  of  Turner's  work  by 
line  engraving;  the  sky  especially  is  exquisite,  and  was, 
when  Mr.  Miller  left  it,  nearly  a  facsimile  of  Turner's. 
The  publisher  of  the  plate,  thinking  he  knew  better  than 
either  Turner  or  Mr.  Miller  what  a  sky  should  be,  had 
it  all  burnished  down  to  make  it  '^soft"  and  popular. 
This  proof,  though  early,  is  yet  only  an  intermediate  state 
between  the  first  perfect  one  and  the  final  inanity.  1 
have  never  seen  but  one  proof  of  the  plate  in  its  original 
beauty. 

11.  R.  (6).  The  best  facsimile  of  Turner's  work  in  skies, 
laid  often  with  the  palette-knife  and  then  broken  or  gradated 

>  [For  William  MUler  (1796-1882),  ''the  beft  engraTer  of  Turner,"  see  ifodem 
Paintertf,  voL  iii  (Vol.  V.  p.  157  n.).  The  picture  here  referred  to  is  ''Venice  from 
the  Porch  of  Madonna  ddla  Salute"  (R.  A^  1885};  it  is  now  in  the  MetropolitaD 
Museum,  New  York ;  see  above,  p.  213.  To  Miller's  engraving  of  it  (publisbed 
June  1, 1838)  and  to  the  alterations  in  the  sky.  Ruskin  refers  in  Modem  Pamtert, 
vol  V.  pt  vh.  ch.  ii.  §  6  n.    For  the  Canaletto  (Na  1203  in  the  Louvre),  see  VoL  Xn. 

p.iea] 
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with  the  brush,  is  this  plate,  executed  by  Mr.  Armytage 
with  consummate  skill  and  patience,^  from  the  upper  cluster 
of  white  clouds  in  the  "Cemetery  at  Murano,**  lent  me  by 
its  then  possessor,  Mr.  Bicknell,  of  Heme  Hill,  my  always 
kind  neighbour.  It  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  late 
Venices. 

I  have  noticed  elsewhere  that  Turner's  later  Venices, 
when  introducing  much  architecture,  were  often  spoiled  by 
his  leaving  the  buildings  too  white.'  This  was  a  morb^ 
result  of  his  feeling  that  he  never  could  get  them  bright 
enough  in  their  relation  to  the  blue  or  green  of  the  sea, 
and  black  of  the  gondolas. 

12.  R.  The  Ducal  Valace. 

My  own  study,  made  in  1874i,  of  the  coloiur  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  in  morning  sunlight,  comes  as  near,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  actual  facts  of  the  relation  between  dark  and 
light  in  the  architecture  cdone,  as  attentive  care  can  reach; 
and  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  get  the  drawing  of  the  finer 
details,  unless  in  this  delicate  and  literally  true  tone,  for  all 
the  local  darks,  such  as  those  of  the  nearer  prison-pillars 
in  this  sketch,  lose  their  relative  power  if  the  lights  are 
put  in  deeper  tone.  But  the  moment  sky  is  added  to  such 
a  study  as  this,  all  its  detail  becomes  ghostly  and  useless; 
the  eye  then  requires  the  relation  between  the  nearer  build- 
ings and  the  light  at  the  horizon,  or  between  their  shadows 
and  the  lig^t  of  the  blue  above ;  and  all  one's  delicate  work 
is  lost. 

But,  besides.  Turner  had  been  grievously  injured  by  his 
education  in  the  principles  of  Eighteenth-century  Classicism,' 
and  never  had  drawn  Grothic  architectiu^  since  his  youth; 
hence  while  the  detail  of  the  Salute  porch  is  given  with 
perfect  intelligence,  he  does  not  represent  the  Grotibic  palaces 

^  [PUte  67  in  Modem  ^uniert,  vol.  v.    For  the  picture^  see  Modem  Pumtere, 
ToL  L  (VoL  III.  p.  251  n.] 
>  [See  above,  pp.  159,  2ia] 
'  [Compare  above,  p.  159.] 
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on  the  left  with  the  least  accuracy.^  To  represent  them 
with  completion  would  have  been  impossible,  unless  he  had 
taken  a  year  to  the  picture  instead  of  a  fortnight,  which 
was,  I  doubt  not,  all  he  gave  to  it. 

18.  R.  Casa  Contarini  Fasan   (Oxford*).* 

A  sketch  of  my  own  in  1841,  shows  the  main  detaO 
of  a  little  piece  in  this  group  of  houses  in  some  complete 
ness;  but  it  would  take  a  month  to  draw  even  this  snuJl 
group  rightly,  and  it  is  totally  beyond  any  man's  power, 
unless  on  terms  of  work  like  Albert  Diirer's,  to  express 
adequately  the  mere  "  contents ""  of  architectural  beauty  in 
any  general  view  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

14.  R.  View    from    the    Fish    Market    to    the  Ca 

FoscARi.     (1872.)     (Oxford.*) 

15.  R.  View   from    Ca'    Bernardo   to    Ca'    Gbimasi 

(1876.)     (Oxford.*) 

16.  R,  View   of   the    Upper  Reach    of    the   Grand 

Canal,  looking  north  and, — (given    up  in  de- 
spair).    (Oxford.*) 

17.  R.,  18.  R.,  and  19   r., 

Various  beginnings  on  distant  views  of  the  city,  may 
serve  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  mere  guaniHg 
which  must  be  put  into  any  faithful  view  of  Venice. 

*  Whenever  the  word  "Oxford"  is  appended,  it  signifies  that  the 
exhibit  has  been  given  by  roe  to  the  University  schools  at  Oxford. 

*  [On  this  subject  see  above,  pp.  46,  159,  285.] 

*  [Reference  Series,  No.  65.  This  drawing  is  Plate  2  in  this  edition  of  the  M 
volame  of  Modem  Painters  :  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  liv.,  212.  The  drawing  was  exhibited  it 
Manchester  in  1904  (No.  260).] 

*  [14  B.  and  15  b.  are  not  now  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford ;  see  oof' 
on  p.  414  above.] 

*  [Reference  Series,  No.  66.  An  autotype  of  this  drawing  is  Plate  viL  in  the  quarto 
edition  of  E.  T.  Cook's  Studiee  in  Ruskin]  it  is  reproduced  in  a  later  volume  of  tiiB 
edition.  The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  WateJ^Colouis 
in  1901  (No.  35),  and  at  Manchester  in  1904  (No.  372).] 
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And  here  I  will  venture  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  labour  I  have  had  to  go  through  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  my  facts,  in  any  statements  I  have  made  respecting  either 
Architecture  or  Fainting. 

No  judgment  of  art  is  possible  to  any  person  who  does 
not  love  it,  and  only  great  and  good  art  can  be  truly  loved ; 
nor  that,  without  time  and  the  most  devoted  attention. 

Foolish  and  ambitious  persons  think  they  can  form  their 
judgment  by  seeing  much  art  of  all  kinds.^  They  see  all 
the  pictures  in  Italy; — all  the  architectiu^  in  the  world— 
and  merely  make  themselves  as  incapable  of  judgment  as  a 
worn-out  Dictionary. 

But  from  my  youth,  I  was  protected  against  this  fatal 
error  by  intense  love  for  particular  places ;  returning  to  them 
again  and  again,  until  I  had  exhausted  what  was  exhaust- 
ible (and  therefore  bad)  and  thoroughly  feistened  on  the  in- 
exhaustible good.  To  have  well  studied  one  picture  by 
Tintoret,  one  by  Luini,  one  by  Angelico,  and  a  couple  of 
Tumer's  drawmgs,  wiU  teach  a  man  more  than  to  have 
catalogued  all  the  galleries  of  Europe ;  while  to  have  drawn 
with  attention  a  porch  of  Amiens,  an  ardi  at  Verona,  and 
a  vault  at  Venice,  will  teach  him  more  of  architecture  than 
to  have  made  plans  and  sections  of  every  big  hei^  of  brick 
or  stone  between  St.  Faul's  and  the  Fyramids.  Farther,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  fine  architecture  should  be  drawn 
separately  both  in  colour  and  in  li^t  and  shade; — ^with 
occasional  efforts  to  combine  the  two,  but  always  with 
utmost  possible  delicacy; — ^the  best  work  depending  always 
on  the  subtlest  lines.    For  instance  in 

20.  K.  Studies  of  Inlaid  Marble  Work  at  Lucca. 

The  sketch  on  the  left  is  the  spring  of  two  arches  of  an 
early  thirteenth-century  palace.  The  refinement  of  the  little 
rose-moulding  in  the  inlaid  brickwork  (compare  rose-mould- 
ing in  58  R.,  porch  of  Amiens)  and  of  the  gradated  spaces 

^  [On  this  subject  oompare  ElemaiU  qf  Drawing,  §  86.] 
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of  radiation  in  the  stones  and  curves  of  the  Sarac^c  aicb, 
require  as  much  care  in  delineation  as  the  petals  of  a  living 
flower;  the  border  of  the  shield  above  (porphyry  and  blad 
marble,  inlaid  in  white),  was  too  fine  to  be   drawn  at  all, 
in  the  time   I  had;  and  the  curves  of  the  hair  and  vdt 
border  in  the  bas-relief  below  (from  Santa  Maria  della  Spot 
at  Pisa)  are  as  subtle  as  is  an  Etruscan  statue.     Now  these 
qualities  of  a  building  can  only  be  known  by  drawing  it; 
and  it  has  become  time  for  me  now  seriously  to  represent 
to   my   friends   who   suppose   overwork   to   have  been  the 
cause  of  my  recent  illness,  that  it  is  not  the  ivork,  but  the 
sorrowfrd  interruptions  of  it,  that  overthrow  me ; — and  thtt 
they  will  now  do  me  more  grace  by  leaving  me  in  quiet, 
to    use    in   some    consummation   of  purpose   the  mateiisls 
collected  during  these  last  forty  years,  than   by  the  most 
affectionate  solicitude  which  requires  me  to  answer  letters, 
and  divert  my  mind  from  the  things  it  has  hold  of.    Witi 
me,  it  is  not  grasping  a  thing,  but  letting  it  go,  that  does 
my  brains  mischi^,  and  above  all,   I  find  it   needful  that 
henceforward  I  should  decline  endeavours  to  teach  or  advise, 
except  through  my  books.     The  sense  of  responsibility  in- 
volved in  giving  personal  advice,  and  the  time  required  to 
give   it   rightly,  are  entirely  incompatible  with  any  possi- 
bility for  me  of  prolonged  future  work  and  life. 

But  having  been  compelled  to  speak  thus  much  con- 
cerning myself,  I  think  it  may  be  well,  in  relation  to  the 
principal  work  I  have  now  in  hand,  the  founding  of  a 
school  of  drawing  in  Oxford,  to  show  concisely  the  methods 
of  work  I  have  tried  in  vain,  or  used,  with  more  or  less 
advantage,  from  the  time  when  I  first  began  to  care  for 
colours  and  lines,  up  to  the  date  when  I  painted  the  study 
of  Amiens,^ — ^at  which  time  I  had  made  myself,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge,  up  to  a  sufiicient  point,  master  both  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  my  business. 

I  began  to  learn  drawing  by  carefully  copying  the  map 
in  a  small  quarto  Atlas,  of  excellent  old-fashioned  type,  the 

^  [See  below,  p.  627.] 
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mountains  well  marked  (but  not  blackened  all  over  like 
those  in  the  modem  Greological  Survey),  the  names  clear, 
not  crowded — above  all,  not  run  across  each  other,  nor  to 
be  gleaned,  a  letter  at  a  time,  when  one  can  pick  them  up. 

21.  R.  Map  of  France,^  and, 

22.  R.  Map  of  Africa, 

Are  examples  of  many  done  by  the  time  I  was  ten  years 
old.  These  maps  were  a  great  delight  to  me;  the  colour- 
ing round  the  edges  being  a  reward  for  all  the  tediousness 
of  the  printed  names;  the  painting,  an  excellent  discipline 
of  hand  and  eye;  and  the  lines  drawn  for  the  mountains 
and  sea  a  most  wholesome  imitation  of  steady  engraver's 
work.  And  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  forthcoming  num- 
ber of  F^le,*  I  place  map-makmg  first  among  the  elemen- 
tary  exercises  which  include  subsequent  colour;  with  certain 
geographical  modifications  in  their  construction,  of  which 
I  may  say  in  forestalment  now,  that  every  chief  exercise 
map  is  to  be  a  square  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  thirty  degrees — 
European  countries  mostly  coming  in  squares  of  ten  d^rees, 
India  and  Arabia  in  squares  of  thirty — and  the  degree  is 
to  be  divided  always  into  sixty  (so-called)  miles,  of  which 
great  measure  of  longitude  and  latitude  I  hope  my  young 
students  will  form  a  sure  practical  estimate  by  often  walk- 
ing it 

28.  R.  (a).  Copies  in  pen  and  ink  (common,  both,  not 
crow-quill  nor  Indian),  from  Cruikshank's  vignettes  to 
Grimm's  German  stories.  Done  to  amuse  mysel£'  About 
the  date  of  the  map  of  France.  They  show  curious  accu- 
racy of  eye,  and  self-confidence^  not  having  the  slightest 
fear  of  bdng  unable  to  carry  out  my  full  complement  of 

1  (Thii  map  was  No.  4  in  the  Rotkin  Exhiliitioii  at  Coniston  in  1900,  and  No.  1 
in  the  Rotkin  ExhilMtion  at  Manchettn^  1904.  He  refers  to  his  bojish  exercises  in 
map-drawing  in  Pneterita,  L  ch.  iy.  §  82.] 

«  rSow  chapter  ix.  of  The  Laum  i^F^tde  (VoL  XV.).  1 

*  [See  again  Prtrterita,  L  ch.  iy.  §  82.  These  copies  were  No.  6  in  the  Coniston 
Exhibition,  and  No.  2  in  tiie  Raskin  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  1904.] 
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subjects  without  making  a  mess.  I  place  two  proo&  of 
the  etchings  themselves  by  them  fc»r  comparisocu  I  could 
not  have  had  better  teachers  of  line  work* 

28.  R.  (b).  Cruikshank's  Etchings. 

Nothing  in  modem  line  work  approaches  these  in  pure, 
straightforward,  unaffected  rightness  of  method^  utterly  dis- 
claiming all  accident,  burr,  scra^,  or  tricks  of  biting.^ 

28.  R.  (c).  Old-Fashioned  Engraving. 

From  drawing  by  Richard  Gastineau  *  of  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  [Society];  and  beneath  it, 

My  iSrst  attempt  at  *' composition  from  Nature,"  Mr. 
Gastineau's  sky  with  my  own  "Dover  Castle  1"  the  latter 
done  out  of  my  head  1    All  dark  side  and  no  shadow. 

This  was  literally  my  first  attempt  at  {Hcture-makiDg, 
at  twelve  years  old.  Infinitely  stupid,  but  showing  steady 
power  and  will  to  work.' 

28.  R.  (d).  Battle  Abbey.    (Same  date.) 

My  first  study  of  Architecture  from  Nature,  after  muA 
examination  of  what  engravers  call  "te^^ure." 

28.  R.  (e).  Eton. 

Some  feeling  began  to  show  itself  in  the  ignorant  vfoAf 
when  I  was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen. 

28.  lu  (/).  Church  at  Dijon.     (Foundation  poeticafly 
omitted  I) 

Examf^  of  architectural  sketching  on  my  first  Conti- 
nental journey,  when  I  was  fourteen.* 

^  [Craikshank*8  etchings  for  Orimin  are  among  tbe  '^  Things  to  be  SUdiad' 
recommended  in  The  ElemenU  </  Drawing,  See  ch.  liL  §§  91,  289,  267  of  that  b««k; 
and  for  other  references,  the  note  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  471.] 

<  [A  slip  for  Henry  Gastineau  (for  whom  see  Academy  Notes,  1857,  ''Old  Wate^ 
Colour  Society,"  No  57).    He  lived  close  to  Ruskin  at  CamberweU.] 

»  [Ruskin  refers  to  his  *'  Dover  Castle  "  and  "  Battle  Abbey  "  in  Pr^BteriUu  I  th.  iv. 
§85. 

*  In  1833 :  see  VoL  I.  p.  xxix.  The  drawing  was  in  the  Ruskin  Exhibition  st  tbe 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water^olours^  No.  420 ;  and  at  Manchester,  No.  83.] 
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Always  supremely  stupid,  but  no  shirking  of  work,  till 
I  got  near  the  bottom;  of  the  sorrowful  absence  of  figures 
I  will  explain  the  reason  presently. 

28.  R.  (g).  A  day's  sketching,  finished  out  of  my  head; 
between  Arona  and  Domo  d'Ossola  on  the  same  journey. 
Interesting  to  me  now,  in  their  proper  economy  of  paper, 
their  weak  enthusiasm,  and  the  fastening  so  early  on  the 
"rock  at  Arona,"  afterwards  drawn  for  Modern  Painters} 

28.  R.  (h).  H6tel  de  Viixe,  Brussels.     (Oxford.*) 

Copy  fix)m  Prout's  wonderful  drawing,  in  his  sketches 
in  Flimders  and  Germany.  Made  at  home  (Heme  Hill), 
with  other  such,  to  "  illustrate "  my  diary  of  that  first  Con- 
tinental Travel'  Most  wholesome  discipline; — the  grey 
wash  being  now  introduced  when  the  pencil  shade  was  im- 
possible, but  not  carelessly  or  licentiously. 

And  better  things  should  have  come  of  such  practice, 
but  I  got  overpraised  for  the  mechanical  industry,  and  led 
away  besides  into  other  work,  not  fit  for  me.  Had  I  been 
permitted  at  this  time  to  put  my  whole  strength  into  draw- 
ing and  geology,  my  life,  so  &r  as  I  can  judge,  would  have 
been  an  entirely  harmonious  and  serviceable  (me.  But  I 
was  too  foolish  and  sapless  myself  to  persist  in  the  healthy 
bent;  and  my  friends  mistook  me  for  a  "genius,"  and  were 
minded  to  make  me  a  poet — or  a  Bishop,  or  a  member  of 
ParliMnent.  Had  I  done  heartily  and  honestly  what  they 
wished,  it  had  also  been  welL  But  I  sulked,  or  idled, 
between  thdbr  way  and  my  own,  and  went  all  to  pieces, 
just  in  the  years  when  I  ought  to  have  been  nailing  n^self 
well  together.  And  the  drawing  especially  came  nearly  to 
nothing:  farther  on  in  the  series  will  be  found  an  example 
of  it  when  I  was  sixteen : — ^the  Oxford  vacation  sketches, 

»  rPUte  41  in  voL  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  311).] 

*  [Not  now  at  Oxford :  see  above,  p.  414  n.    The  drawing  was  No.  9  in  the  Auskia 
Exhibition  at  Manchester,  1904.] 
>  [See  Praterita,  i.  ch.  iv.  §  9a] 
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made  two  years  later,  among  the  Yorkshire  and  Scotti^ 
Abbeys,  contain  some  details  which  are  even  now  of  in- 
terest in  illustrating  the  Turner  outlines  of  the  same  sub- 
jects. I  put  them  all  together,  under  the  head  of  24.  l, 
distinguisUng  them  by  letters  only. 

24.   R.  (a).  PETERBOttOUGH  (1887).^ 

24.  E.  (6).  Lichfield  (1887). 

Both  these  are  accurate  in  the  angles  of  the  pinnacles 
and  spires ;  and  express  at  least  wholesome  enjoyment  m 
the  richness  of  decorated  English  Gothic. 

24.  E.  (c).  Bolton  (1887)- 

24.  E.  (d).  Newaek  (1888). 

The  year's  progress  is  very  clearly  manifest ;  some  sense 
of  light  and  shade  now  coming  into  the  line  Tirork,  and 
the  masonry  markings  very  good. 

24.  E.  (e).  RosLYN.     Entrance  porch  (1888). 

Trying  to  be  very  fine,  and  failing,  of  course ;  but  tte 
shadows  creditably  even  for  point  work. 

24.  E.  (/).  RosLYN.      Interior  —  The   Prentice    Pillar- 
(1888). 

Very  much  out  of  drawing,  but  I  imagine  the  roof 
itself  may  have  been  warped  a  little.  It  is  a  rude  provin- 
cial building,  and  has  had  many  a  rough  wind  to  stand 
since  those  that  sang  the  dii^  for  Rosabelle.' 

24.  E.  ijg).  Edinbuegh.     Lady  Glenorchy's  Chapel,  look- 
ing to  the  Old  Town  and  the  Craigs  (1888). 

1  r^'  Peterborough  "  was  in  the  Eoskin  Exhibition  at  the  Eoval  Society  of  Fumteni 
in  Water-Coloura,  No.  67;  *' Lichfield,"  No.  254;  "Newark,"  No.  99;  "Roilyn, 
No.  266 ;  "Edinburgh,"  No.  340  (also  Manchester,  No.  43);  and  "Stirling,"  Mw 
Chester,  No.  45.] 

*  [The  Lay  qftke  Last  Mttutra,  Canto  vi.] 
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24.  R.  (h).  Stirling  (1888). 

24.  R.  (i).  Stirling  (1888). 

It  might  easily  be  thought  that  I  was  partly  imitating 
Turner's  sketches  in  the  forgoing  series.  But  I  never  saw 
a  Turner  sketch  till  1842:^  and  what  correspondence  there 
is  in  manner,  results  from  what  really  was  common  to  us 
both, — ^intense  love  of  form,  as  the  basis  of  all  subject  I 
have  never  been  able  in  the  least  to  make  either  artists, 
or  a  fortiori  the  public,  understand  this  in  Turner :  * — and 
the  engravings  from  him  only  increased  the  difficulty,  for 
they  continually  gave  reduced  representations  of  his  woric, 
in  which  the  drawing  was  necessarily  missed.  For  instant 
example,  look  at  the  narrow  dark  side  of  the  church  tower 
in  this  Spliigen  drawing'  with  a  magnifying  glass.  You 
will  find  the  flanking  pilasters  of  the  Lombardic  tower  in- 
dicated all  the  way  down,  with  a  subtlety  of  drawing  which 
explains  at  once  its  age  and  its  style.  But  suppose  the 
whole  drawing  reduced  to  the  size  of  an  octavo  page,  or 
less;  and  where  would  these  markings  be?  The  wonderful 
facsimile  by  Mr.  Ward  of  one  of  Turner's  average  sketches 
in  his  central  time  (82.  r.),  will  show  still  better  what  I 
mean : — at  present  I  pursue  the  course  of  my  own — at  this 
time  very  slow  and  lnx>ken — ^progress. 

The  exhibition  of  David  Roberts'  Syrian  sketches^  put 
me  into  a  phase  of  grey  washed  work  with  lights  of  lemon 
yellow,  which  lasted  till  the  winter  of  1841;  enabling  me 
from  the  clear  and  simple  system  of  it  to  get  some  useful 
sketches  in  Italy  in  the  winter  of  that  year. 

24.  R.  {k).  Market  Place  at  Verona  (Oxford*),  and 
18.  R.,  already  given,  are  examples  of  satisfactory  memoranda 
made  at  this  time,  and  finally, 

^  [In  which  year  Turner  showed  some  of  his  foreign  sketches :  see  above,  pp.  477, 
480] 

^  [Compare^  above,  pp.  241  seq,] 

s  [See  Plate  xxv.,  p.  480.    On  the  impossibilitjr  of  doimr  fall  justice  to  Tumer^s 
woric  on  a  reduced  scale,  see  Modem  Pamten,  voL  it.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  4).] 

*  [Rualdn  explains  more  fully  what  he  owed  to  Roberts  in  Prmterita,  ii.  ch.  ii] 
\  Series,  No.  62.  J 
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24.  R.  (/).  Calais    Town-Hall,    Belfry,    and  Light- 

house (1842),^ 

Shows  the  point  I  had  got  to  when  the  first  Yolnme 
of  Modem  Painters  was  taken  in  hand ;  a  creditable  know- 
ledge, namely,  of  what  drawing  and  chiaroscuro  meant ;  tod 
a  resolute  determination  to  have  ever  so  small  a  bit  of  mj 
work  right,  rather  than  any  quantity  wrong. 

Serious  botanieal  work  b^gan  that  same  year  in  the  \^ 
of  Chamouni,  and  a  few  careftd  studies  of  grass  Uades  and 
Alpine-rose  bells  ended  my  Proutism  and  my  trust  in  dni»r- 
ing  things  out  of  my  head,  for  ever. 

But  the  power  of  delineation  natural  to  me  only  became 
more  accurate,  and  I  carried  on  at  the  same  time  s&pmbi 
outline  and  chiaroscuro  studies,  which  few  parsons,  I  bdieve, 
would  imagine  wece  by  the  same  hand ;— :and  still  les$,  tiiat 
they  were  done  contemporaneously. 

25.  R.  (a).  Outline  from  the  Fresco  of  the  Sagii- 

FicE  OF  Job,  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Hs»;' 
and, 

25.  R.  (6).  Study  Outside  the  South  Gate  or  Flob- 

ENCE, 

Done  within  ten  days  of  each  other,  show  Aese  two 
directions  of  study  with  definiteness — and,  had  I  but  been 
able  to  keep  myself  clear  of  literature,  and  gone  on  doing 
what  I  then  saw  my  way  to, — ^well,  perhaps  I  should  have 
died  of  fever  in  an  old  cloister — or  of  sorrow  for  *he  loss 
of  one  before  now : — and  must  make  the  best  of  what  I 
am,  crazy  or  compos  mentis^  as  it  may  be. 

But  £rom  this  time  forward,  my  drawing  was  all  4^ne 
that  I  might  learn  the  qualities  of  things,  and  my  sketches 
were  left  miserably  unfinished,  not  in  idleness, — ^but  because 

1  [Exhibited  also  at  the  Prout  and  Hunt  Exhibition  in  the  following  jwsi  see 
under  "Notes  on  Prout/'  No.  1,  in  Vol  XIV.] 

«  [See  the  Epilogue  to  voL  ii.  of  Modem  Ptiirden,  VoL  IV.  p.  360.] 
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I  had  to  learn  something  else.  The  Venetian  ones,  for 
instance  (14.  r.,  etc.),  ought  all  to  have  been  full  of  boats. 
But  to  draw  a  Venetian  boat !  (whether  the  "  Sun  of  Venice  ** 
is  going  to  sea,^  or  occupying  its  place  in  a  solar  system, 
or  fixed  stellar-system,  in  the  Canal)  is  to  begin  another 
picture,  and  if  of  a  market  boat,  generally  with  an  elaborate 
fruit-piece  on  her  deck  besides — e.g.^ 

26.  R.  (a). 

Upper  subject,  melons;  lower^  mats  and  fish-baskets. 
Notes  of  colour  merely  (1845),  to  be  corrected  always  by 
notes  of  curvature,  such  as, 

26.  R.  (6). 

More  hurried  than  the  two  last,  but  attending  to  quite 
other  matters, — ^the  angles  of  mast  and  rudd^,  and  infinitely 
subtle  curve  of  oar.  If  once  one  got  into  boat  study,  in 
fact,  it  was  all  over  with  the  architecture ;  and  Turner  loving 
the  sea  and  ships  of  Venice  more  than  her  buildings — ^and 
wisely  (for  she,  like  Athens,  had  true  wall  and  weapon,  both, 
of  wood)  could  not  get  time  to  draw  his  palaces.  But  he 
is  the  only  painter  who  ever  drew  a  gondola,  or  a  sail,  of 
Venice,  with  their  motion  in  them.* 

It  is  curious  (and  what  our  modem  school  of  gym- 
nastic tourists  will  think  of  it  I  know  not),  that  among 
the  Alps  he  shmmed  the  upper  snows,  as  at  Venice  the 
bright  palace- walls ;  and  drew  only  the  great  troubled  and 
surging  sea  of  the  pastoral  rocky  mountains.  But  he  felt 
always  that  every  power  of  art  was  vain  among  the  upper 
snows.  He  might  as  well  have  set  himself  to  paint  opals, 
or  rubies.  The  Alps  are  meant  to  be  seen,  as  the  stars  and 
lightnings  are,  not  painted.  All  proper  subjects  for  a  painter 
are  easily  paintable ;  if  only  you  can  paint ! '  Carpaccio  and 
Sir  Joshua  can  paint  a  lovely  lady's  cheek  with  no  expense 

>  [See  above^  p.  16a] 

*  'See  above^  p.  45.] 

'  [On  this  subject^  compare  Modem  Painten,  roL  !▼.  (Vol  VI.  pp.  350  n.,  351-352).] 
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in  strange  colours ;   but  none  can  paint  the    Snows  of  the 
Rosa  at  dawn.^ 

But,  besides,  even  the  lower  Swiss  hills  -were  a  good 
deal  more  than  his  match,  and  that  he  well  knerw.  Else- 
where, I  have  noticed  his  prudence  in  '*  counting  thdr 
pines,"  *  or  at  least  estimating  their  uncountableness !  I  did 
not  understand  his  warning,  and  went  insanely  at  them  at 
first,  thinking  to  give  some  notion  of  them  by  sheer  labour. 

27.  R.  Pass  of  the  Cenis,  above  St  Michel  (1854  or 
1856),  was  one  trial  of  the  matter.     (Oxford.*) 

The  place  itself,  a  glorious  piece  of  Alpine  wilderness, 
radiant  with  cascades  and  flowers  among  the  forest  glades 
— ^the  modem  travefler  passes  beneath  it  after  some  eighteen 
hours'  night  and  morning  travel,  in  wearied  looking*  oat  for 
the  custom-house  at  Modane,  and  derives  mueh  benefit, 
doubtless,  fix^m  the  dews  of  morning  on  those  wild-wood 
glens.  But  one  couldn't  draw  them  with  pen  and  sepia,  I 
found;  nor  even  with  one's  best  pains  in  softer  grey. 

28.  R.   A   PIECE  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN-SIDE   OF   ChaMOUNi/ 

and, 

29.  R.  Cliff  of  the  Bay  of  Um, 

Are  examples  of  the  best  I  could  do,  but  still  useless 
to  express  the  pine  beauty ;  this  last,  however,  is  of  some 
value  as  a  study  of  what  one  used  to  see  in  the  old  boating 
days,  when  one  could  dabble  about  like  a  wild  duck  at  tbe 
lake  shores.  These  cliffs  are  passed  by  the  beatified  and 
steam-borne  modem  tourist,  about  half  a  mile  off,  the 
whole  range  in  some  three  minutes,  and  long  before  he  has 

*  See  Momingi  in  Florence,  the  Strait  Gate,  p.  14l.« 

^  [On  the  unpaintableness  of  the  upper  snows,  compare  p.  459,  above.] 

<  [Educational  Series,  No.  275.  An  autotype  of  this  drawing  is  Pkte  iL  in  S.1|^ 
Cook  8  Studies  in  RtuJdn^  large  paper  edition ;  it  is  reproduced  in  a  later  voiame  of 
this  edition.] 

'  [This  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Sodety  of  IHdnters  in  Water-€otov, 
No.  142 ;  it  is  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Conlifle.] 

«  [Now  §  loa] 
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g^ot  his  trunks  seen  after,  and   that  important  one  found 
i^hich  he  thought  he  had  left  at  Fluelen. 

I  have  endeavoured  partly  to  describe  the  Bay  of  Uri, 
seen  from  this  spot,  in  the  diapter  on  the  Pine  in  the  last 
volume  of  Modem  Painters  [pt.  vi  eh.  ix.  sec,  16].  What 
recent  Historical  associations  are  connected  with  the  range 
of  rocks  themselves,  the  reader  may  see  in  the  following 
passages, — alas!  not  fabulous  these  (whatever  modem  saga- 
city may  have  made  of  the  legend  of  Tell  and  of  Griitli).^ 
(29*  R.  (6)  is  a  rapid  note  of  the  field  of  Griitli,  seen  under 
the  Rothstok.) 

"  In  the  month  of  July  [179S]  the  French  commissionen  and  general  ordered 
that  the  people  should  assemble  in  every  canton  in  order  to  take  the 
oath  to  the  new  constitation  of  the  Helvetic  republic  one  and  in- 
divisiblci  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  Aarau.  The  small  monntain 
cantons  refused :  they  had  sent  deputies  to  Aaran,  and  had  submitted 
to  the  new  constitution  by  force,  after  the  capitulation  of  Schwyz, 
but  they  would  not  peijure  themselves  by  swearing  perpetual  fidelity 
to  an  institution  which  they  disliked.  Schauen^u^  threatened  to 
treat  them  as  rebels.  The  forest  cantons  replied  that  'they  would 
wilUngty  promise  never  to  take  up  arms  against  the  French  republic, 
nor  join  its  enemies.  But  our  Hberty  is  our  only  blessing,  and  the 
only  thing  for  which  we  can  ever  be  induced  to  grasp  our  arms.' 
Schauenburg  repaired  to  Lusem  with  15,000  men  ready  to  invade 
the  forest  cantons.  Schwys  and  Uri  wavered  in  their  resolution, 
and  the  small  canton  of  Unterwalden  was  left  alone  in  the  struggle. 
But  even  in  Unterwalden  (which  is  divided  into  two  diminutive  re- 
publics) the  Oberwalden,  or  upper  one,  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
entrance  of  a  French  column,  did  not  oppose  any  resistance,  tmd 
the  Nidwalden  alone,  or  lower  divisiom  of  ike  canton,  which  Hretches 
along  the  hanks  of  the  WaldstMen  lake,  stood  in  arms  to  repel  the 
aggressors.  The  whole  population  of  Nidwalden  did  not  much 
exceed  10,000,  of  whom  lUxmt  2000  were  able  to  bear  arms.  That 
such  a  dl^ct  should  attempt  to  resist  the  might  of  France  appears 
madness;  it  was,  however,  a  determination  produced  by  a  feeling 
of  right  and  justice  among  men  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
who  knew  nothing  of  politics  and  its  overbearing  dictates.  They 
had  not  ii^jured  any  one,  why  should  others  come  to  injure  them? 
On  the  9th  September  1798  the  attack  took  place.  Schauenburg 
had  sent  a  column  round  by  the  Obwalden  to  attack  the  Nid- 
walders  in  the  rear,  while  he  embarked  with  another  division  at 

1  [For  other  references  to  the  legend  of  TeU,  see  Arrowe  ^  the  Chaee,  1880,  iL  4 
Hetter  of  June  6,  1868),  reprinted  m  a  later  volume  of  this  edition ;  EagUs  NeH^ 
\  215 ;  Praterita,  L  di.  vL  §  131.  The  meadow — or,  rather,  elearinff  in  the  forest 
(GrQtli  or  RQtli)— where  the  three  legendary  founders  of  Swiss  froMom  had  their 
rendeivous,  is  on  the  lake-side,  nearly  opposite  ''Tell's  ehi^eL"] 
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Lasem  and  landed  at  Stanartadt      The  dispatch    of  Sdiaaenlwi^ 
written  on  the  evening  of  that  daj,   famUhes  m   pHhy   aecowt  of 
the  catastrophe.     '  After  a  combat  wliich  has  lasted  from  five  of  tk 
morning  till  now,  we  have  taken  possession  of  the  district  of  Stiat 
I  grieve  at   the   consequences  <^  so  severe  a  ooofliet :  it  has  coit 
much  bloodshed.      But  thej  were  rebels,  whom    we  nunt  sabdie.' 
And  the  following  day,  10th  September,  he  wrote   again :    '  I  eoold 
succeed  only   by  sendUig  a  column  round  by  the   Oberwald,  wfdJe 
I  attacked  them  at  the  same  time  by  the  lake.     At  six  in  the  evcBD| 
we  were  masters  of  this  unhappy  country,  which  hms  been  pillaged. 
The  fury  of  the  soldiers  could  not  be  restrained ;  all  that  bwe  anni, 
including  priests,  and  unfortunately  many  women   also,  were  pot  to 
the  sword.     Our  enemies  fought  desperately;    it   was   the  wunot 
engagement    I   ever  was    in.      We  have  had  about    350   wondcd; 
we   have   lost  several   officers;    but  victory  has  remained  with  tk 
repibUcant.     All   Unterwalden   is  now  subdued.'      The   onfoitmiitc 
Nidwaldars  who  perished  on  that  day  were  reckoned  at  1500,  tk 
rest  took  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  the  higher  Alps.     Ail  tiie  ctttle 
were  carried  off  by  the  French — the  bouses  and   cottages  were  id 
on  fire — fruit  trees  cut  down;  the  pretty  town  of  Stans  was  banl, 
Stansstadt  and  Enochs  shared  the  same  fate.     That  district,  a  few 
days  before  so  peaceful  and  happy,  now  exhibited  a  scene  of  boiriilf 
desolation.     In  the  churchyard  of  Stans  a  chapel   has   been  bidh, 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  414  inhabitants  of  that  town^  indiii% 
lOS    women  and    twenty-five   children,  murdered  oo    the  dnMiM 
9th   September.     The  priest  was  saying  mass  in  the   churdi  who 
the  French  rushed  in :   a  shot  struck  l^m  dead,  and  fixed  ibeif  b 
the  altar,  where  the  mark  is  still  seen.     On  the  road  from  Stuu 
to  Samen  is  the  chapel  of  St.   Jacob,  outside  of  which  ei^tceo 
women,  armed  with    scjrthes,  leaning  against  the    walls,  ditUsM 
themselves  against  a  party  of  French  soldiers  until   they  were  all 
kUled." 

Followed,  as  students  of  Christian  war  may  remember, 
by  the  campaigns  of  Massena,  the  Archduke  Charles,  and 
Suwarrow. 

"The  details  of  this  rbountain  warfare  among  the  high  Alps,  in  whki 
Generals  Lecourbe,  Soult,  and  MoHtor  among  the  Rench,  i«f 
Suwarrow  and  Hotze  among  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  distinguished 
themselves,  are  full  of  strategic  interest  But  the  unfortswte 
mountain  cantons  were  utterly  ruined  by  this  strange  immigrsto 
of  numerous  armies  of  Russians,  Austrians,  and  French,  all  liring 
at  free  quarters  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  committing  many  ^ 
of  violence.  At  the  end  of  that  campaign,  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  canton  of  Schwys  was  depending  on  public  c6«J^ 
for  support.  In  the  valley  of  Muotta  alone  between  600  and  700 
persons  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  In  the  «tiD 
poorer  canton  of  Uri  the  same  distress  prevailed,  in  addition  to 
which  a  fire  broke  out  at  Altorf,  which  destroyed  the  greater  ptfl 
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of  that,  the  chief  town  of  the  canton.  The  canton  of  Unterwalden 
had  been  abready  devastated  the  jear  before.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Grisons  similar  scenes  took  place ;  in  that  of  the  Vorder  Rhein 
the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  French  on  the  1st  of  May  1799, 
killed  a  grest  many  of  them,  and  drove  the  rest  as  far  as  Coire. 
But  the  French  soon  received  reinforcements,  and  overpowered  that 
handful  of  mountaineers,  upon  whom  they  broke  their  vengeance, 
killing  above  3000  of  them,  and  setting  on  fire  the  venerable  abbey 
of  Disentis.  The  inhabitants  of  the  remote  valley  of  Tavetsch,  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  Alps,  were  all  butchered;  the  women  were 
hunted  down  by  the  soldiers ;  four  of  them,  being  overtaken,  threw 
themselves  into  the  half-frozen  lake  of  Toma,  ¥rith  their  infants 
in  their  arms,  and  were  shot  at  in  that  situation.  This  was  on 
the  20th  of  May.  The  spot  where  the  bodies  were  buried  is  still 
pointed  out  by  the  guides.*  During  the  winter  of  1799-1800,  the 
two  hostile  armies  in  Switzerland  remained  inactive;  the  Austrians 
occupying  the  Grisons  and  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  and 
the  French,  under  Lecourbe,  having  their  headquarters  at  Zurich, 
and  being  in  possession  of  almost  the  whole  of  Switzerland."  ^ 

With  detail  of  this  kind  Turner  saw  at  once  it  was 
hopeless  to  contend,  in  complete  jnctures.  His  drawing  of 
Fsumley*  shows  what  he  saw  in  one  pine; — ^the  etching  of 
the  Valley  of  Chamouni  shows  also  that  he  had  no  hope  of 
ever  representing  their  multitudes.  He  did  not  even  etch 
this  subject  himself;  the  pines  are  mere  conventional  zig- 
zags. Turner  left  them  all  veiled  imder  the  mezzotint,  and 
put  his  strength  into  the  stones,  upper  crags,  and  clouds. 

In  the  Pass  of  the  Spliigen,  just  presented  to  me,  the 
spectatcMT  must  at  once  understand  these  two  great  and 
unconditional  surrenders  of  his  power  in  the  Alpine  pre- 
sence. Upper  snows,  hopeless — pines,  hopeless.  What  is 
there  yet  IdPt  to  be  done?  or  shown? 

Well,  one  thing  had  to  be  shown,  in  which  the  majesty 
of  the  Alps  was  more  concerned  than  in  their  pines  or 
snows.  That  they  had  in  some  sort  purified  sudi  human 
soul  as  had  chanced  to  be  shed  from  heaven  upon  them 

*  Dandolo,  LeUere  ntUa  Smzzera,  QmUme  du  GrigUmi^  Milan,  1829* 


1  rrhe  extracts  on  pp.  Ml-61d  are  fh>m  Vieoflseax  (see  above,  p.  490 1».),  pp.  242- 
243,  245-246.1 

<  [In  Raskin's  collection :  see  above,  p.  431.     The  etching  of  tiie  Valley  of 
Chmmoani  is  the  plate  in  lAber  Studiarum.] 

xhl  2k 
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and  strengthened  such  human  wiU  as  had  grown  up  among 
them  fix>m  the  ground. 

And  here  I  must  leave  my  Spliig^i  Pass   again  for  i 
minute  or  two,  and  go  back  to  his  earlier  Alpine  woit 

80.  B*  (a).  Is  my  facsimile  of  the  vignettb  of  the 
Dead-house  of  St.  Bernard  (now  in 
America),  for  Rogers'  Italy.    (Oxford.^) 

80.  E.  (6).  A  traced  outline  from  the  original  vignette, 
with  the  dogs  added  by  Lander.    (Oxford) 

30.  B.  (c).  Mr.  Ward's  facsimile  of  the  vignette  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  great  St.  Bernard,  now  in 
the  National  Gallery. 

I  am  v^7  glad  to  be  able  to  show  these  studies,  io 
oidw  to  correct  the  imfH^ession  which  has  goae  abroad  that 
the  figures  in  this  vignette  [80.  il  (a)]  were  not  Turaeri 
Some  one  had  found  fSsiult  with  the  dog&t  and  Lao^ 
sketched  his  ^'  improvement "  on  the  margin.  But  Mr.  Boges 
had  the  good  sense  to  refuse  the  improvement.  For  lasAr 
seer  had  forgotten — ^what  it  was  not  in  Turner's  nature  to 
forget — ^that  the  dogs,  after  they  had  dug  down  to  the  body 
and  run  back  to  the  convent  for  help,  wovld  be  tired,  and 
would  lie  down  as  flat  and  close  to  the  wow  as  possiUft 
Look  at  the  utter  exhaustion  of  \ht  coucb^t  one  by  Turner 
and  the  complaceat,  drawing-room-nig,  pose  of  Landseer's. 

This  vignette  of  Mr.  Ward's,  by  the  way,  80.  a.  (c), » 
a  quite  marvellous  achievaneot  in  re^^esentis^  Txat^^ 
dashed  blots  of  watei*-€olour,  in  facsimile,  by  she^r  llkboiff* 
In  my  own  eopy,  80.  b.  (a),  the  stippling  by  ivhicb  ^ 
fSorms  are  got  is  visible  eixough,  Imt  I  think  few  eyes  woiiM 
be  keen  enough  to  know  this  of  Mr.  Ward's  from  the  real 
drawing.*    And  no  lessons  in  water-colour  whatsoever,  iwf 


^  [Educaftiooftl  SeriM,  No.   110 ;  (^)  ia  Na  l^  in  the  B49frmiM  Senas;  tif 

j^inal  of  (c)  is  No.  211  in  the  National  Gallery  :  see  above,  p.  376  and  s.    ^^^H^^* 

joggeitod  tuliBtilutM  lor  Turner's  dogs  were  omwo,  oue  in  the  margin  on  thi  np^ 


original  of  (c)  is  No.  211  in  the  National  Gallery  :  see  above,  p.  376  and  s.    ^fl^^/ 
Mtod  suhBtHutM  lor  Turner's  dogs  were  omwo,  oue  in  the  margin  on  "    "^ 
he  other  underneath  Turner's  group.] 
[For  forther  remarks  on  Mr.  Ward  s  copies,  see  below,  pp.  676-577.] 
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attfunaUe  by  the  British  public  for  love  or  money,  are  com- 
pi^rable  to  one  of  these  copies  of  the  Italy  vignettes — ^the 
pupil,  of  course,  practising  from  them  in  the  way  they  were 
onginaUy  dcme — outlining  first  with  ejd^reme  care,  and  then^ 
vith  brown  and  grey  wash,  poming  as  near  Turner's  total 
result  as  he  can  in  half  an  hour;  —  for  assuredly,  fcon^ 
twenty  minutes  to  half  ai^  hour  was  all  the  time  that 
Turner  gave  to  this  drawing; — 

But,  miAd  you, — ^the  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
by  such  a  master,  are  better  in  result  than  ten  years'  labour 
would  be— only  (ifter  the  ten  ygari  hhour  has  been  give^ 
first:  and  while  the  pupil  shoidd  copy  these  vignettes,  ^jit 
he  may  know  what  entirely  first-rate  work  in  water-colour 
ii,  he  can  only  obtain  a  similar  power  in  the  proportion 
attainable  by  his  own  natural  genius,  if  he  rises  towards  it 
by  Turner's  own  path — pure  pencil  drawing,  of  which  more 
piresently;^  meantime  I  must  get  back  to  the  meaning  of 
these  two  St.  Bernard  subjects. 

You  see  how  Turner  leans  in  both  of  them  on  the  Dis- 
consolateness  —  loneliness  —  tragic  horror  of  the  place.  I 
don't  know  if  he  ever  passed  it  in  winter  himself: — ^when- 
ever I  have  myself  passed  it  the  delight  of  spring  or 
summer  has  been  on  the  mountain  ridge,  and  bc^sy  tufts 
of  SUene  acauUs  or  dazzling  blue  (tf  Cfeutiana  vema  shone 
pound  the  sable  and  silver  of  the  lake  and  its  snows.^ 

But  Turner  saw  only  the  Monastery^  in  his  heart,  if  not 
with  his  bodily  eyes ;  the  &ct  being  that, — ^landscape  painter 
though  he  was,  exdusivdy,  and  *^  ridiculous  as  Turner's 
%ures  always  are,"  if  you  please,^ — ^he  nevertheless  did  care 
lor  his  landscape  only  for  its  inhabitants'  sake; — ^living  or 
dead.  And  the  main  emotion  with  him  through  all  his 
life,  is  sympathy  with  the  heroism  and  the  sorrow  of  the 
living,  and  wonder  and  pity  concerning  the  dead. 

Of  which  passion   in  him  this  Spliigen  Pass,  with  its 

1  [See  below^  p.  521.] 

*  [For  Raskin  s  earliest  impressions  of  the  St.  Bernard,  see  VoL  I.  p.  505  ;  fyr  a 
bter  visit*  VpL  X.  p.  xxiy.l 

'  [On  this  subject  see  tLhove,  pp.  151-157.] 
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solitary  tower  on  the  rock,  is  a  most  notable,  and  in  a  sort 
conclusive  expression,  the  chief  of  the  four  in  wfaidi  he 
^^  showed  his  hand,"  ^  and,  if  people  could  read  it,  his  heiit, 
about  the  Alps,  when  he  went  back  to  them  in  his  old 
age.  Look  back  to  the  list  of  the  four,  page  477  in  tiie 
Epilogue  to  my  first  notes.  Three,  you  see,  <mi  Lib 
Lucerne ;  Dawn  on  the  Righi ;  Morning  on  the  bay  of 
Uri;  Sunset  on  the  Righi  {Begina  Montium  in  old  times) 
— and  this  I  the  one  nobody  would  buy,  at  first, — ^too  gm 
and  colomrless  to  please,  I  suppose, — being  indeed  the  ex- 
pression not  of  Swiss  Alps,  but  of  the  Grey  KiDgdom, 
"GEisoNs,''  where,  in  May  time,  1424, 

''the  abbot  and  aU  the  lards  of  Upper  Rhetia  joined  the  deputies  of  the 
various  valleys,  and  of  the  towns  of  Hants  and  Tusis,  in  an  open  kid 
outside  of  the  village  of  Trons,  and  there  forming  a  circle  loond  i 
gigantic  maple  tree,  all  of  them  standing,  nobles,  magistrates,  dqwtio^ 
and  elders,  swore,  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Trinity,  a  perpetual  ftiliaoce 
for  the  maintenance  of  justice,  and  the  security  of  every  one,  witboet, 
however,  infringing  on  the  rights  c^  any.  The  articles  of  the  kipc 
which,  to  this  day,  rules  that  country,  were  then  stipulated.  Thk  w 
called  the  Grey  league,  from  the  colour  of  the  smocks  which  the 
deputies  wore.  By  degrees  it  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  country, 
which  was  called  Grisons,  Graulnmdten,  and  that  of  Rhstia  becuit 
obliterated.  Such  was  the  glorious  covenant  of  Trons^,  one  ofihth 
events  of  its  kind  which  can  be  recorded  with  unmixed  satis&ctioD."* 

And  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  tall  church  tower  upon 
the  Rock  of  the  valley,  and  of  the  fading  light  on  ^ 
solitary  Baron's  tower  on  the  far-off  crag;  just  as  in  the 
Dudley,  and  Raglan  (82  and  71 )»  his  mind  is  set  on  tbe 
passing  away  of  the  baronial  power  in  England. 

Not  qtdte  fallen  yet,  though;  thank  Heaven!— I  look 
upon  the  arrest  of  the  Manchester  Thirlmere  plan  by  the 
House  of  Lords  as  the  most  hopeful  political  sign  of  the 

*  The  venerable  maple  tree  of  Trons  was  still  in  existence  at  the  dose  of 
the  last  century ;  the  diet  of  the  Grey  league  was  held  every  year  under  its 
shading  branches  until  the  epoch  of  the  French  invasion,  when  it  wsi  cit 
down  and  burnt  amidst  the  general  devastation  of  the  country.* 

»  [See  above,  p.  477.]  .   ^ 

'  [This  note  is  from  the  same  source  as  the  quotation  above,  whieh  is  ^^ 
Vieusseux  (see  above,  p.  490  n.),  p.  Sa] 
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last  ten  years, — ^showing  at  last  some  perception  by  the  Eng- 
lish Lords  of  the  Land  and  its  Water,  what  tiieir  power 
is»  and  their  duty.^  On  their  full  perception  of  which,  and 
an  iron-hearted  (not  iron-c/a^,  still  less  iron-selling)  main- 
tenance and  fulfilment  of  both,  against  the  commercial 
mob,  the  country's  safety  at  this  crisis  utterly  depends;  as 
Carlyle  told  them,  foreseeing  it  ten  years  ago* — "This  is 
the  question  of  questions,  on  which  all  turns, — ^how  many 
of  our  titular  aristocracy  will  prove  real  gold,  when  thrown 
into  the  crucible." 

I  must  get  back  to  my  Spliigen  Pass; — ^in  which,  you 
see,  this  question  of  direct  water-supply  from  the  Rock 
is  also  considered:  not  less  a  water-supply  from  heaven, 
whether  with  gentle  rain  or  condemning  storm,  in  the  Salis- 
bury, 88  of  first  series,  and  two  Pjestums,  81.  r.  (a),  and 
81.  R.  (b)  (Oxford*)  of  this  series.  (See  note  on  64.  r.') 
But  chiefly.  Turner's  mind  was  set,  in  this  drawing,  on  the 
sympathy  even  of  the  Rocks  themselves  with  the  decline 
of  all  human  power,  in  their  own  dissolution ;  the  fragments 
at  the  foot  of  this  strong  rock  being  only  cloven  pieces  of 
its  ancient  mass,  fallen,  and  for  the  most  part,  swept  away, 
— and  the  dark  plain  being  itself  only  the  difliised  wreck 
of  the  purple  mountains  that  rise  from  it,  rounded  like 
thunder-clouds. 

For  the  snowy-range  in  the  distance,  I  can  say  little. 
The  real  contrast  between  rock  and  snow  is  given  approxi- 
mately m  my  sketch  82.  r.  (a),  Mont  Blanc  from  St.  Martin's ; 

*  ''Shooting  Niagara,"  p.  S5  of  first  editioD,  of  1867. 

^  [The  Bill  promoted  by  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  for  supplying  the  city 
with  water  from  Thirlmere  had  been  temporarily  checked  by  the  action  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Examiner  reported  that  the  Standing  Orders 
of  the  House  had  not  been  complied  with,  and  the  Committee  refused  an  application 
to  aUow  the  Standing  Orders  to  be  dispensed  with  (TitMi,  June  3^  1878).  The  arrest 
of  the  scheme  for  converting  Thirlmere  into  a  reservoir  was  only  temporary.  The 
Bill  became  law  in  the  following  year^  and  the  works  at  Thirlmere  have  since  been 
completed.  Ruskin  had  been  closely  associated  with  the  ^'lliirlmere  Defence 
dissociation  "  (see  Fort  davigerOy  paMimy] 

*  TRudimentary  Series^  No.  171.] 

'  [Below^  p.  531,  where  the  reference  is  to  engravings  of  the  *'  PsBstum.*^ 
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but  this  contrast  would  have  aitirely  destroyed  all  Us 
^wer  of  expressing  the  middle  distances.  This  foDowiif  ^ 
note  on  the  deficiencies  of  aU  Turner's  Alpine  work,  iwitta 
yesterday  in  deprecation  not  merely  of  criticism  by  the 
Alpine  Club,  but  by  the  less  ambitious  lovers  of  Switzer- 
land, who  care  for  her  meadows  more  than  for  her  gladers, 
had  like  to  have  led  me  on  into  subjects  of  which  I  most 
keep  clear  for  the  presait. 

Brantwood,  SOth  1% 

Neither  snows, — nor  pines, — in  Tumar's  Switzeriand! 
^o — ^nor  are  these  all  that  he  refuses  us.  I  have  heard  of 
other  artists  who  avoided  pines,  and  have  known  few  wto 
drew  them  affectionately.  But  there  are  no  other  trees, 
here  on  our  Spliigen  Pass,  of  any  kind.  Not  even  m 
avalanche-torn  trunk.  Of  wild  chestnut  glade  amoDg  the 
rocks,  of  domestic  walnut  and  cherry  by  the  cottage,- 
nothing.  The  felicity  of  their  abiding  shade  at  its  door, 
— ^the  wealth  of  the  wandering  vine  about  its  balconies,- 
unheeded  by  him;  only  these  scratches  in  the  shadow, 
scarcely  intelligible,  stand  for  the  trimmed  vineyard— neces- 
sary absolutely  for  indication  of  heat  in  the  plains,  and  its 
lowest  hUls;  see,  however,  foregroimd  in  photograph 

82.  R.  (Coire),  showing  how  true  his  scratchy  symbol- 
ism is. 

No  trees  1 — ^well,  with  our  English  prejudice,  that  there 
are  none  but  in  England,  we  might  forgive  him  these ;  and 
the  rather,  considering  what  we  are  now  making  of  our  own 
greenwood,  only  a  little  north  of  Robin  Hood*s  country. 

^  [Ed.  9  omits  the  words  :  '*  For  the  snowy-range  .  .  .  following,"  in  pl»«  ^ 
which  was  this  passage  :- 
*'  And  here  < 
all  my  life,  i 
solution  in  . 

in  the  Laun  t^  , ^ ^ — , ^ 

strength  and  time.  Of  neither  have  I  enough  at  present  to  vatdft^^^ 
Spliigen  drawing  further  in  any  deliberate  way ;  but  the  studies  Ij^ 
look^  over  for  its  illustration  may  as  well  b^  shown,  and  shall  be  catalofM^^ 
this  note  on  the,"  etc.] 
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JI3.  R-  Photograph  of  the  vegetable  types  of  modem 
English  piety  and  prosperity — ^by  Tyne-side.  "  His  leaf  also 
shall  not  withw,  and  look, — ^whatsoever  he  doeth  it  shall 
prosper.*"^  But  if  we  ask  no  trees  of  him,  are  our  conces- 
sions ended? 

.Alas, — ^no.  Switzerland  without  snows,  and  without  trees, 
is  tiot  yet  desolate  enough.     She  must  even  lose  her  flowers. 

In  the  left-hand  lowest  comer  of  this  Spliigen  drawing, 
there  is  a  little  blue  circle,  and  a  blue  spot  beside  it,  con- 
stniable  into  the  indication  of  two  convolvulus  blossoms. 

Over  the  pedestal  on  the  right,  in  the  Isola  Bella  (16), 
is  thrown  a  tendril  of  the  same  flower. 

In  the  great  Geneva  (69),  a  few  whitish  spots  may  stand 
for  hemlock,  or  the  like.  In  the  Arona,  and  the  Italy,  no 
vestige  of  flowers — and  the  trees  black  or  brown  against 
the  sky! 

Had  he  never  seen  Alpine  roses — nor  pinks,  nor  gentians, 
libr  crocuses,  nor  primulas?  Had  he  never  seen  oleander, 
pomegranates,  or  orange  ?  Instead  of  white  orange  blossom, 
he  gives  us  black  foliage,  blossomless  and  fruitless,  and  a 
white — Bridge  of  Sighs  I  Instead  of  Alpine  rose  in  morning 
light — only  the  purple  of  simset  on  river  mist,  or  its  scarlet 
on  clouds  of  storm. 

Whose  fault  is  it,  I  wonder,— his  or  ours,  good  British 
public  ? 

It  can*t  possibly  be  ours,  you  think.  "Don't  we  love 
flowers  to  that  d^ree,  that  we  can't  so  much  as  eat  our 
mutton,  but  we  must  mix  up  the  smell  of  roses  with  the 
smell  of  gravy  and  fat  ?  And  what  sums  do  not  we  spend 
on  our  hot-houses!  and  has  not  the  Horticultural  Society 
built  itself  beautifid  arcades;'  and  has  it  not  always  the 
Guards  and  the  Rifles  to  play  beautiful  tunes  in  h<»iour 
of  Horticulture?  And  don't  we  always  see  the  dew  of 
May  in  the  morning,  after  dancing  in  time  all  night?" 

^  [IWliiis  L  4  (Pimjr«r-fiook  veraioa).] 

'  fFhd  refertnee  it  to  the  mdens  and  aroides  on  the  Kensington  Gore  site^ 
fbnnerlv  oocnpied  hj  the  Hortieultand  Society,  end  need  for  exhibitions ;  now  covered 
by  the  Imperiei  Institute  end  other  buildings.  J 
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Well,  if  it  be  not  our  fault,  is  it  poor  P^gy^s  hxHk, 
who  hates  the  smell  of  roses  1  or  is  it — ^you  ^will  thmk  I  aa 
going  crazy  again,  if  I  tell  you  it  is — ^in  any  wise  the  fiwilt 
of  Mephistopheles  and  his  company,  who  detest  it  more 
than  Peggy,  and  have  introduced  the  preferable  perfumes  of 
tobacco,  sulphur,  and  gimpowder,  for  European  delectatioiL* 

The  truth  of  the  matter  lies  deep  and  long  ago.  For 
this  essential  dislike  of  trees  and  flowers  began  precisely 
when  Art  was  culminating,  and  Titian,  and  Veronese,  and 
Vandyck,  and  Velasquez,  care  as  little  for  flow^ers  as  Turner. 
My  own  impression  is  that  the  English  Wars  of  the  Roses 
did  indeed  end  the  power  of  the  Rose,  for  tis;  that  the 
wars  of  the  Red  and  White  Lilies  ended  the  power  of  the 
Lily,  for  Italy ;— and  the  death,  this  day,  80th  May,  four 
himdred  and  forty-seven  years  ago,  of  her  own  wildwood- 
flower  of  Domr^my, — that  of  the  Fleur-de-Lys  for  Frsnct 
And  since,  you  have  had  your  artists — Italian,  French,  and 
English,  studious  of  anatomies,  and  putrescent  substances  of 
all  kinds — but  of  leaves  or  flowers — ^no  more. 

But  as  for  Turner — I  can  positively  tell  you,  there  wis 
no  possibility  of  his  drawing  flowers  or  trees,  rightly,  after 
he  had  once  left  Yorkshire  for  Rome.  Michael  Angdos 
sprawling  prophets,  and  Bernini's  ^  labyrinthine  arcades  whcSj 

*  Compare  the  stanza  of  ''  Miss   Kilmansegg,"   with   the   close  o(  the 
second  part  of  Faust,  and  Palgrave's  Arabia,^ 


^  [Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bernini  (1598-1680)  designed  the  eolonnadea  of  the  Fiin^ 
S.  Pietro ;  for  Turner's  studies  of  them,  see  above,  p.  266.  See  Ariadne  Fkm^i 
§  1842for  "  the  fluent  efflorescence  of  Bernini."] 

«  [The  first  reference  is  to  stanza  18  of  Hood's  "  Miss  Kihnansegg  and  her  Predoos 
L^ :  a  Golden  Legend  "  :— 

"  Poor  Peggjr  hawks  nosegays  from  street  to  street 
Till— think  of  that,  who  find  life  so  sweet  !— 
She  hates  the  smell  of  roses ! " 
The  next  reference  is  to  the  last  scene  bat  one  of  the  Second  Part  of  PqmH,  vben 
Mephistopheles  in  his  contest  with  the  angels  blasts  the  roses  which  they  ictttsr. 
W.  G.  Palffrave  in  his  Narrative  <^  a  Year's  Journey  through  Central  and  Eastem  Ar^ 
(1866)  explains  that  one  of  the  objects  of  his  travel  was  '^  to  bring  the  stagnant  witen 
of  Eastern  life  into  contact  with  the  ouickeninff  stream  of  eSuropean  progteft. 
Raskin  (who  detested  tohacco)  perhaps  refers  to  Paigrave's  account  ot  his  attempts  to 
persuade  the  Arabs  to  become  votaries  of  the  weed  (voL  ii.  pp.  12, 13).] 
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bewildered  him,  and  dragged  him  into  their  false  and  fan- 
tastic world;  out  of  which  he  broke  at  last,  only  in  the 
strength  of  sympathy  with  human  suffering;  not  again  cap- 
able of  understanding  human  simplicity  and  peace. 

There  was  some  indolence  of  age  telling  in  the  matter 
also,  and  whatevw  of  disease  or  evil  was  in  him,  bodily  or 
mental  All  his  failures  and  errors  are  chronicled,  no  less 
than  his  advanced  knowledge  and  passion,  in  the  Swiss 
drawings,  and  whatever  the  powers  of  this  evil  world  had 
done  upon  him,  is  enough  shown  in  the  transitions  from  the 
beautiful  flock  of  goats  with  their  skipping  kids  in  the 
Nemi,  to  the  black  and  white  spots  which  do  service  for 
goats  and  sheep  on  this  dusty  road.  The  piece  of  foliage 
on  the  right  hand  in  the  "  Ajrona  **  ^  is  almost  the  last  he 
ever  did  with  care,  but  even  the  conventional  crumbling 
work  of  the  tree  stems  in  that  drawing  is  infinitely  beauti- 
fiiL  I  tried  to  translate  it  into  pencil  in  the  study  84.  r., 
ho[Hng  thus  to  make  it  publishable  in  photograph  for  my 
pupils ;  but  in  vain,  this  and  other  such  efforts  manifold ;  for 
I  find  the  photograph  refuses  to  translate  pencil  drawing,  and 
I  cannot  work  in  chalk  or  sepia  up  to  the  required  fineness. 

And  now  once  more — and  for  the  last  time,  as  the 
most  important  thing  for  the  reader  to  notice — I  beg  him 
to  convince  himself  of  this  quality  of  fineness  in  Turner's 
work.  Unless  his  own  eyes  are  fine  indeed,  he  simply 
cannot  see  a  Turner  drawing  at  all;  my  own  are  already 
too  much  injured  by  age  and  sickness  to  see  the  efiect  of 
the  lines  in  the  dark  side  of  the  tower  (above-mentioned), 
or  of  the  dark  stippling  in  the  distant  plain ;  nor  can  I  see 
now  without  a  lens  even  the  detail  of  ^  drawings  I  made 
from  the  year  1854  onwards,  to  illustrate  the  towns  of 
Switzerland.*  I  spent  the  summers  of  some  half-dozen  years 
in  collecting  materials  for  etchings   of  Fribourg,  Lucerne, 

^  [For  "Nemi,"  see  above,  p.  426  ;  and  for  "  Arona,"  p.  456.1 
«  [See  Introdaction  to  Vol.  V.  p.  xxxii.,  and  PmieHta,  ifl.  ch.  i  Sj§   10,  12 ; 
an  elaborate  drawing  of  Thxm  done  for  this  intended  series  was  exhibited  rfrom 
Mrs.  Cunliffe's  colleetion)  at  Mandiester  in  1904  (No.  101)^  with  two  studies  for  it 

(No.  102).] 
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and  G^levl^  but  hud  to  give  all  up,— tiie  modam  mob's 
madness  destroying  all  these  towns  before  I  could  get  tfasE 
drawn,  by  the  insertion  of  hotels  and  gambling-houses  ex- 
actly in  the  places  where  they  would  kill  the  eflfijct  of  tbe 
whole,^ 

Look  at  the  photograph  of  Coire,  tOft  instance.  Yoi 
can  scarcely  see  its  tall  Grison  tower  though  white  against 
the  plain ;  it  is  a  mere  appendage  now  of  the  hotel  ("  Stdn- 
bock*' — ^is  it? — I  can*t  quite  make  out  thfe  letters  on  the 
right  of  its  balcony) — haggard  yet  in  newness  of  erectioD: 
and  of  what  avail  is  the  glittering  of  the  feeble  snovr  among 
those  u|^r  pines,  against  the  glare  of  tibe  new  lodging- 
house? — I  can't  make  drawings  of  towns  thus  disfigured 
any  more  than  I  could  of  a  beautiftil  face  with  a  £ihe 
carnival  nose:  and  my  six  years'  work  has  gone  pretty 
nearly  for  nothing. 

It  may  amuse  the  reader,  I  hope  it  will  also  make  him 
a  little  sorrowftil  for  me,  to  compare  my  boy's  drawing  of 
the  Swiss  Baden,  85.  r.,  made  when  I  wiLs  sixteen,  with 
the  hard  effort  to  get  it  right,  in  86.  R.— coloured  only  iB 
a  quarter  of  it  before  the  autumn  leaves  fell — ^then  givea 
up— cut  into  four — ^now  pasted  togetiier  again  to  show  how 
it  was  meant  to  be; — or  my  boy's  drawing  ctf  FRisouite^ 
87.  R.,  with  my  pen  and  ink  beginning  on  the  hill  chapd  is 
its  distance,  thirty  years  afterwards,  88.  r.  (Oxford*).  Tbt 
old-fashioned  ^igraving  beneath,  of  the  same  place,  is  not 
without  its  lesson. 

89.  R.  (a).  Spire  and  Angle  Window  at  Zug  is  an 
exemplary  little  bit  of  pencil  study  (1854  or  1856),  with 
careM  note  of  the  foliation  and  bottom  of  the  Inacket 
of  the  window.  It  will  bear  a  l^tis,  though  the  coronet 
over  the  two  shields  in  the  front  panel  should  have  been 
clearer. 

1  rCompare  Modem  Fainters,  voL  iv.  (VoL  VL  p|^  456-456).] 
*  [tha  ^'  boy'i  drmwing  of  Friboui^  "  (1836)  is  raprodueod  in  Vol.  U.  of  this  M6aa. 
Plate  24,  ^.  438.    It  was  exhibited  at  Manchester  in  1004,  Ne.  16^    The  ''pan  sni 
ink  heginninff "  is  reproduced  in  VoL  V.  Plate  F,  p.  zzxiy. ;  it  is  in  the  Bdeortisas] 
Series  at  Oxford,  Na  114.] 
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&9.  R.  (b).  tipper  subject,  Twisted  Spire,  Village 
KCAR  Brieg  (Valais),  1876;  middle,  Towers  at  Baden — 
1868;  lower,  at  Verona,  1876,  show  what  I  have  finally 
adopted  in  manner  of  pencil  drawing;  and  I  believe  my 
pupils  will  find  it  a  satisfactory  one,  for  rendering  the 
essential  qualities  of  form. 

40.  R.  Lucerne,  is  one  of  the  outlines  of  general  view, 
such  as  I  meant  to  join  these  studies  into.  AU  little 
better  than  waste  paper  now.  Compare  44.  r.  for  method 
of  outline. 

41.  R.  Fra  Giocondo*s  Bridge  at  Verona,  with  Albert 
della  Scala's  tower  at  the  end  of  it, — enlarged  studies  of 
the  weeds  on  the  nearer  buttress,  and  the  water  under  the 
nearer  arch,  below.^ 

42.  R.  Colour  Study  of  the  other  side  of  the  same 
bridge  (beginning  cmly).  The  two  together  may  perhaps 
give  some  idea  of  what  bridges  used  to  be  before  they 
were  changed  by  modern  art  into  brittle  gridirons,  witii 
blinkers  at  the  sides  to  keep  you  from  seeing  the  river, 
unless  you  are  dropped  into  it  and  burnt  to  prevent  you 
being  <hx>wned. 

48.  R.  Narni,  with  its  two  bridges,  the  fragment  of  the 
Roman  one,  Tiumer's  subject,'  se&i  between  the  tree  stems 
OB  the  right.  The  nearer,  fourteenth  caitury,  carried  away 
partly  by  a  flood  of  the  Nar,  and  rqMured,  but  long  ago, 
with  wholesome  and  safe  woodwork. 

44.  R.  Bridge  of  Lauffenbourg.  Woodwork  here 
original, — grand  old  Swiss  carpentry.  I  got  into  a  great 
mess  with  my  rocks  in  this  drawing;  but  it  is  a  valuable 

1  [Exhibited  at  the  Soeietf  of  Pinters  in  Water-Cdoars,  1901,  No.  219.] 
>  [See  above,  p.  424.] 
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one  in  bare  detaiL  For  the  gneiss,  and  its  curious  weeds, 
they  were  hopeless,  unless  I  had  gone  at  tli«ii  as  m  the 
next  subject.^ 

45.  R.  (a).  Gneiss,  with  its  weeds,  above  the  stream  rf 
Glen-Finlas  (Oxford*).  Old  drawing  of  Modem  Fainten 
time  (1858),  which  really  had  a  chance  of  being  finished, 
but  the  weather  broke ;  and  the  stems  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  comer  had  to  be  rudely  struck  in  with  body-colour. 
But  all  the  mass  of  this  rock  is  carefully  studied  with  good 
method. 

45.  E.  (6).  Wild  Strawbeery  Blossom  ; — one  of  the 
weeds  of  such  a  rock,  painted  as  it  grew.  (Recent  lesstw 
for  my  Oxford  schools.*) 

46.  E.  Old  Sketch  of  Gneiss  with  its  weeds,  in  colour. 
(ChamounL)  I  have  been  promising  myself  these  last  thfftj 
years  to  do  one  bit  of  rock  foreground  completely,  with  ib 
moss  and  lichen  inlaying ;  but  the  golden  brown  of  the 
moss  always  beat  me.  I  may  yet  do  it,  I  think,  in  i 
measure,  if  I  can  only  get  some  peace. 

47.  R.  Gneiss  Cleavages.     Study  at  the  Montanvert. 

48.  R.  Granite  Cleavages.  Aiguille  Blaiti^re.  The 
centre  of  this  drawing  was  engraved  for  Modem  Painters;* 
and  I  was  led  at  that  time  into  a  quantity  of  anatomictl 
work  on  mountains,  of  which  the  service,  if  any,  is  yet  to 
come,  for  I  don't  think  the  public  ever  read  the  geologicil 
chapters  in  Modern  Painters.  But  now,  with  the  thiec 
drawings  before  them,  58,  66,  and  the  Splugen,  they  msf 

^  [Exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Coloura,  1901,  No.  41 ;  at  Mtf* 
Chester,  1904,  No.  103.    The  drawing,  made  in  ISeS,  is  in  Mrs.  CunliffD's  ooUactiML] 

«  [Reference  Series,  No.  89.    Reproduced  in  VoL  XIL,  Plate  L  p.  xxvi] 

'  [Educational  Series,  No.  11.] 

«  [Plate  dl  in  vol.  iv.  (in  this  edition.  Vol.  VI.  p.  280).  The  drawing  wis  in  tU 
Ruskm  Exhibition  at  Coniston,  1900,  No.  72 ;  at  the  Roval  Society  of  Fkinten  in 
Water-Coloura,  1901,  No.  228 ;  at  Manchester,  1904,  No.  m] 
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l>e  interested  a  little  in  seeing  how  important  the  lines  of 
diagonal  cleavage  had  become  in  Tumef  s  mind,  as  the 
origin  of  the  most  noble  precipice  forms.^  See  the  parallel 
lines  in  the  foregromid  of  58;  the  sloping  chasm  in  the 
distance  of  66 ;  and  the  precipice  under  the  church  in  the 
Spliigen,  with  its  lines  carried  forward  by  the  rocks  in  dis- 
solution below. 

But  I  lost  much  artistic  power  through  the  necessity  of 
lYiA^lring  these  geological  studies  wholly  accurate,  without 
allowing  aerial  or  colour  effect  to  disturb  them  ^  and  indeed 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1858  that  hard  work  under 
Veronese  and  Titian  forced  me  to  observe  the  true  relations 
between  line  and  colour.  But,  to  my  amazement,  the  con- 
clusive lessons  on  these  matters  were  given  me,  not  by 
Venetians,  but  by  the  three  Florentines,  Botticelli,  Giotto, 
and — ^name  despised  of  Artists ! — ^Angelico.  So  that  I  have 
been  forced  to  call  the  lesson-book  on  which  I  am  now 
working  The  Laws  of  F^sole.  The  genius  of  Carpaccio  in 
Venice  was  a  distinct  one,  and  never  formed  a  school  But 
the  studies  I  made  last  year  from  his  pictures  of  the  life 
of  St.  Ursula,  and  two  fragments  from  Assisi,  will  serve 
to  show  the  final  manner  of  woric  in  which  1  am  endeavour- 
ing to  lead  my  Oxford  pupils.' 

49.  K.  Study  of  FuRNiruKE  and  General  Effect  in 
Carpaccio*s  Pictube  of  St.  Ursula's  Dream.^ 

The  (original  picture  is,  I  think,  a  quite  faultless  example 
of  the  unison  of  right  delineation  with  right  colour.  On 
this  small  scale  I  could  not  att^npt  more  than  the  indica- 
tion of  the  details,  but  good  photogTajdis  of  the  picture 

1  rCompare  Modem  Pointen,  toL  iv.  (VoL  VI.  pp.  300  eeq.),] 

'  [For  the  development  of  Rnsldn'i  news  ou  these  matters  in  1868^  see  the  prefiiMe 
to  Modem  PahUere,  toL  v.  §  4 ;  and  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  76.  For  his  discovery  of 
CanMccio.  see  VoL  IV.  p.  366  n.  For  the  title  ''The  Laws  of  Fesole,"  see  the  pre&ce 
to  that  work  (VoL  XV.).l 

*  [Several  of  the  following  studies  were  made  for  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Shef- 
field. For  Rnskiu's  notes  on  the  pictures  by  Carpaccio  here  mentioned^  see  Guide  to 
ike  Academy  at  Venice,  part  iL  ;  St.  Marke  Beet  ('*  The  Shrine  of  the  Slaves  ") ;  and 
for  ''St  Ursula's  Dream,"  Fore  Ckni^era,  Letter  20.] 
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itself  are  now  pi^hlished  \iy  Messis.  Naya  at  V^uoe,  aod  I 
think  these  coloqred  here  at  Coniston^  %  my  patient  firieod 
Mr.  Gonld,^  firpm  this  dewing,  very  desirable  possessioiis  at 
their  moderate  price. 

50.  B.  F^tAGMBNT  Studied  fbpm  CARPACcio'a  Pictuei 

OF  THE   FUNEBAL  PROCESSION   OF  St.    UkSULA. 

I  broke  down  here  over  the  canopy  and  Bishop's  robes, 
quite  inimitable  pieces  of  decorative  work.  What  Carpseoo 
puts  into  his  decoration  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Murray's  draw- 
ing, next  following. 

51.  R.  Lowest  Compartment  of  the  Border  of  the 

High-Priest's  Robe,  in  Carpaccio's  Pictuee 
OF  THE  Presentation. 

Size  of  original.     Study  by  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray.* 

52.  R.  Martyrdom  of  St.  llRsytA. 

Old  engraving  from  Carpaccio's  picture.  Good  and  1^^ 
mate  old-fashioned  work  as  engraving ;  without  the  slightest 
power  of  expression,  or  endeavour  to  represent  chiarcK^euro. 
(On  which  point,  see  my  Ariadne  Florentina  (g  82,  88, 
and  107.) 

58.  R.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula. 

Study  fr<Hn  the  eentral  portion  of  this  [octuFe,  and  a 
most  admiraUe  one;  by  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray.  I  hold  tUs 
drawing  i»nong  t^e  most  valuable  I  have  been  ^EiaUed  to 
present  to  my  Oxford  SdiooL* 

^  {Bee  »bove,  p.  400.] 

*  rrhe  artist  and  connoisseur^  who  did  mucli  work  at  this  time  for  Rualdn :  tee 
Mwrmngsin  Florence,  §  H8 :  St.  Mark's  Bat^  §  176.] 

*  \tb\B  was  a  slip.  Mr.  Murra3r'8  drawing  was  for  a  time  shown  at  Oxford*  bvt  it 
was  presented  to  the  St  George's  Museum  at  Sheffield^  where  it  may  now  be  seen. 
Ruskin  describes  it  in  detail  ^i  An  Oxford  Lecture  (1877).  §  13  (Nineteenth  Dentin, 
Jan.  1878  \  On  the  Old  Rood,  1899,  il  §  290  ;  and  reprinted  m  a  later  volume  of  m 
edition).] 
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54.  B.  Old  Engraving  from  Carpaoeio's  picture  of  St. 
Ursula  and  her  Bridegroom  before  the  Pope. 

55.  R.  Part  of  the  Distant  Procession,  in  this  pic- 

ture, sketched  by  Mr.  F.  Mipray. 

Showing  its  true  hannonies  of  diiaroscuro  and  colour. 
(For  some  desoription  of  the  {»oture  itself,  see  my  first 
supplement  to  St.  Mate's  ResO) 

56.  vu  Blind  Love,  Death,  and  Anger,  driven  from 

the  presence  of  Chastity. 

Lowest  comer  of  the  northern  fresco  by  Giotto,  over 
the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi.*  Sketch  by  myself,  in 
1874,  to  show  Giotto's  power  in  colour;  unrivalled  when 
he  chooses  to  use  it 

57.  R.  Part   of   the   Cluster   of   Roses   round   the 

Head  of  Giotto's  Poverty. 

Real  size  from  the  eastern  fresco  of  the  same  quadri- 
partite vault.    Study  by  myself  in  1874. 

58.  R.  Porch  of  Amiens,  sketched  in  1856. 

Showing  the  original  rose-moulding,  replaced  now  by  a 
modern  one,  improved  according  to  modem  French  noti<ms 
of  what  thirteenth-century  design  ought  to  have  been:  as 
also  the  paintings  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle.     (Oxford.^) 

59.  R.  Part  of  the  Front  of  the  Cathedral,  Lucca 
(1874).     (Oxford.*) 

1  [Now  §§  203-206.  This  and  the  other  pictures  of  the  St  Ursula  series  are  in 
the  Academy  at  Venice.] 

'  [In  the  vault  over  the  His^h  Altar  in  the  lower  church.  See  Fon  Gamgera, 
Letters  46  and  76^  where  Ruskin  refers  to  his  drawing  at  Assisi  in  1874,  and  to  the 
influence  of  his  studies  on  his  view  of  the  relations  of  the  ipreat  masters,  ror  Giotto's 
gift  of  colour^  see  also  SUmet  qf  Venice,  voL  i.  (VoL  IX.  p.  449).] 

3  [Educational  Series,  No.  61.] 

*  [Not  now  there :  see  note  on  p.  414,  above.] 
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60.   R.   Part    of    the  Apse   of   Cathedral  op  P^ 
(1872)-     (Oxford,^) 

This  sketch  has  been  before  exhibited ;  but  without  ny 
having  directed  attention  to  the  subtlety  of  the  arch  cmra 
intersections  of  the  horizontal  curve  of  the  circular  aps 
with  stilted  Saracenic  curves  widening  the  voussoirs  as  tb^ 
spring ;  compare  the  spring  of  the  arch  in  20.  R. 

These    drawings   will   be   enough   to    give    my  fiicDi 
known  and   unknown,   a  clear  idea  of  the    various  dlo^ 
which,  especially  of  late,  have  been  necessary  to  form  tfc 
foundations  of  my  literary  work.     I   do  not   find  that  im 
recent  illness  has  seriously  impaired  my  poTvers  of  qM 
using  these  materials  as  I  intended :  but  it   has  made  me 
at  all  events,  incapable  of  turning  my  mind  to  any  mattes 
involving  difficulty  of  deUberation,   or   painful    excitemeBt 
Unable  therefore  now  to  carry  forward  my  political  woA, 
1  yet  pray  my  friends  to  tmderstand  that  I   do  not  quit  'i 
as  doubting  anything  that  I  have  said,  or  willingly  ceasing 
from   anything  that  I  proposed:   but  because   the  wanung 
I  have  received  amounts  to  a  direct  message  from  the  Fstes 
that  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  think  no  more  of  any 
Masterhood ;  but  only  of  the  Second  Childhood  which  to 
to  leam  its  way  towards  the  other  world. 

1  rin  the  Reference  Series  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School.  The  drawmf  w 
probably  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Old  Water-Coloor  Society^  where>  ^^ 
election  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  in  1873,  Ruskin  occasioMii/  «» 
drawings.] 


NOTES   RESPECTING   FUTURE   USES 
OF   ENGRAVINGS 


This  catalogae  has  already  reached  length  hr  more  cambroos  than  I  in- 
tended ;  but  I  must  jet  find  room  for  a  tew  paragraphs  in.  small  pint,  taken 
fimn  the  Appendix  to  Atimine  Flortnima  [|  231],  ue^^eeting  Uie  possible 
£ntiire  uses  of  engraTing. 

''  I  will  not  lose  more  time  in  asserting  or  lamenting  the  mischief  arising  out 
of  the  existing  sjrstem:  but  will  rapidlj  state  what  the  public  should  now 
ask  for. 

**!•  Bzqnisitely  careful  engrayed  outlines  of  all  remaining  frescees  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fiileenth  eentories  in  Italr,  with  so  mneh  pale 
tinting  as  mav  be  explanatory  of  their  main  msssei,  and  with  the  local  darks 
and  local  lights  brilnantly  reliered.  The  Arundcd  Society  have  published 
some  meritorious  plates  of  this  kind  from  Angelico— not,  howeve]\  paying 
respect  enough  to  the  local  colours,  but  conventionaliring  the  whole  too 
much  into  outline. 

^2.  Finished  small  plates  for  book  illustration.  The  cheap  wood-cutting  and 
etching  of  popular  illustrated  books  hsTe  been  endlMslv  misohisveos  to 
public  tasis :  they  first  obtained  their  power  in  a  mieral  reaetieo  of  the 
public  mind  from  the  insipidity  of  the  lower  school  ofiine  enuring,  brought 
on  it  by  servile  persistence  in  hack  work  for  ignorant  publishers^  The  ust 
dregs  of  it  may  still  be  seen  in  the  sentimental  landscspes  engraved  for  cheap 
ladies'  pocket-books.  But  the  woodcut  can  never,  educationally,  take  the 
place  or  serene  and  accomplished  line  engraving ;  and  the  tratning  of  young 
artists  in  whom  Uie  gift  m  delineation  prevails  over  their  sense  of  colour, 
to  the  production  of  sehelariyy  but  small  plates,  with  tiidr  utmost  honour  of 
skill,  would  give  a  hitherto  nnconeeived  dignity  to  the  eharaetar  and  range 
of  our  popular  literature. 

"3b  Vigorous  mesiotints  from  pictures  of  the  great  masters,  which  originally 
present  noble  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  Many  Venetian  works  are  mag- 
nificent in  this  character. 

''4.  Original  design  by  painters  themselves,  dedsively  engraved  in  few  lines — 
(not  etched) ;  and  with  such  insistence  by  dotted  work  on  the  main  contours 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  examples  given  from  Italian  engraving. 
^6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  whose  quiet  patience  and  exquisite  manna) 
dexterity  are  at  present  emplered  in  producing  large  and  costly  plates,  shoold 
be  entirely  relcMcd  from  their  servile  toil,  and  employed  exelusivcly  in  pro- 
ducing coloured  copies,  or  lig^t  drawings,  from  the  original  work.  The  same 
number  of  hours  of  labour,  apfdied  with  the  like  ceiMcientious  skiU,  would 
multiply  predens  likenesses  ot  the  real  picture,  foil  of  subtle  verscities  which 
no  steel  line  could  approach,  and  oonveving  to  thousands  true  knowledge  and 
anaffscted  enjoyment  of  painting ;  while  the  finbhed  pkte  lies  uneared  for 
in  the  portfolio  of  the  virtuoso,  serving  only,  so  for  as  it  is  seen  in  the  prints 
seller's  window  by  the  peo]de,  to  make  them  tiiink  that  sacred  painting  must 
tlwajrs  be  dull,  and  unnaturaL" 
xra.  «»  2l 
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Under  the  second  head^  in  the  above  statement,  I  ought  more  8pecy[: 
to  have  mentioned  flower  and  animal  engraving  in  perfection.  Tlie  tr 
plates,  61.  R.  and  62.  r.,  from  the  Flora  Ikmica}  published  a  hos^ 
years  ago,  will  show  at  once  what  loving  and  tender  engraving  can  do : 
plant-illustration.  But  that  of  birds  and  animals  has  yet  to  begin ;  aod  \ 
nope  that  a  public  demand  for  carefiil  picture  of  them,  will  arise  oat  of  tk 
increasing  public  desire  for  their  more  kindly  treatment. 

And  under  the  first  head,  of  engraved  outlines,  I  ought  to  have  a 
pressed  my  strong  conviction  that  for  educational  purposes  (and  not  leak 
the  most  refined  pleasure  to  advanced  students),  engraving,  from  Tsk 
outlines,  with  pale  tints  for  his  greys,  and  afterwards  coloured  by  \kL 
would  be  worth  far  more  to  the  purchaser  than  the  most  finished  pka 

6S.  R.  and  64.  r.  will  snAcieBtly  show  what  I  mean.  I  do  not » 
member  if  these  are  Mr.  Ward's  oc^iies  or  Miss  Jay's  (both  have  execsk^ 
work  for  me  which  has  been  a  delightful  possession) : '  but  see  how  wA 
may  be  learned  from  each  of  these,  of  essential  Turner  compositioa. 

63.  R.  is  the  market-place  af  Louviers;  and  has  of  course  iBtertscc 
Turner  ohiafly  for  the  elephantine  mass  of  Gothic  rising  above  it  Tk 
however,  was  painful  and  defective  bv  the  moagveness  of  its  square  towo 
— so  Turner  hangs  out  the  signboard  on  the  left  to  outsqnare  ft;  aoii 
wriggling  bit  of  iron  above  to  contrast  with  it.  He  trebles  tfab  sifE. 
downwards,  in  harmony  with  the  horizontal  divisions  of  the  church:  tk 
he  puts  his  black  vertical  figures  to  carry  down  the  richness  of  its  ipl^- 
hide  them,  and  see  how  the  apse  also  seems  to  disappear !  Then  witk 
his  pair  of  horses  and  postillion,  he  repeats  the  too  isolated  form  of  tk 
whole  ehurch  and  its  spire,  and  with  his  scattered  black  dots  on  the  lig^ 
overpowers  the  formalism  of  the  shop  doors  and  windows  beyond.' 

Carefully  enflrraved  from  the  original,  printed  on  grey  pspWi  ^ 
touched  with  white  by  hand,  this  entire  sketch  might  be,  to  all  iutefi 
and  purposes,  multiplied  indefinitely. 

64.  R.  (Study  for  the  large  drawing  of  Saumur,  copied,  I  think,  by  Mil 
Jay.^  Infinitely  more  instructive  to  me  than  the  large  drawing  itself.  1^ 
grand  masses  of  the  buildings  given  in  fearless  simplicity :  their  fbnDifi0 
taken  up,  reflected,  and  conquered  by  the  flat  top  of  the  huge  pier  in  ftw^^ 
the  massy  stones  of  the  near  wall  on  the  right  by  their  perspective  line 

1  [Properly  loaned  Fhr^B  DtaUea  (see  Pro$$rplna,  oh.  i.),  ''a  beautiful  lenei^ 
en^O^vings  of  the  flowers  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  which  was  hegun  m  11^ 
and  is  still  oontinuing"  (IrutruoUom  in  the  Prekfmnmrp  Ejeercuee  arranged  fif^ 
Lower  Drawing  Seiool,  (ktford,  1872).  The  work  (befun  in  1764)  is  still  in  propesL 
For  another  refereaee  to  it,  see  Lam  qf  F^sole,  ch.  z.  J  37.  RuakiB  tooi  tern 
plates  oat  of  his  oopy  and  placed  them  as  examples  in  his  Oxford  School.] 

*  f See  on  this  sabjecty  Api^ndix  iv.,  ppi  675-^78.1  ^ 

'  [For  the  principle  of  composition  here  noted,  compare  p.  427»  ^^  ^ 
drawing  is  No.  422  (h)  in  the  National  Gallery :  see  p  286  of  this  volume.] 

«  rrhe  ''larffe  drawing"  was  engraved  in  the  Keepeahe  for  1831,  •odit^ 
have  been  ones  in  Ruskin  s  colle<stion  (see  Mow,  p.  604) ;  it  was  reproduced  in  Tvw 
and  Buekin,  voL  i.  p<  88.  The  study,  eopied  ^  Misa  Jay,  is  No.  619  (a)  ">  ^ 
National  Gallery.] 
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completiiig  the  distance  of  all ;   and  the  stripes  of  the  boat  in  the  centre 
tAking^  up  and  conquering  their  formalitj. 

Of  course^  neither  these^  nor,  a  fortuni,  the  more  delicate  pencil  out- 
lines which  are  still  more  valuable  as  elementary  lessons,  could  be  rendered 
iNrithout  the  recovery  of  the  old  Italian  method  of  work,  of  which  I  mjrself 
possess  only  one  example — and  that  a  singularly  unattractive  one,  65,  r. 
But  it  shows  sufficiently  how  the  most  delicate  pencilling  may  be  rendered 
on  metal. 

On   the  other  hand.  Turner's  finished  coloured  work  can  only  be  re- 
presented by  coloured  copies,  fiuthfully  executed  by  hand.      All  the  aid 
nrhich  it  has  been  thought  he  gave  to  the  engraver  in  translating  colour 
uras   merely  changing  his  own  picture  into  a   chiaroscuro  study  instead; 
and   too  often,  scratching  it  all  into  white  spots  to  make  it  ''sparkling/'^ 
The  best  engravings  are  those  which  pretend  least  to  effect,  and  dwell  on 
inrhat  they  can  efficiently  render,  delineation.     The  four  I  have  chosen, — 
66.   R«  to  69.  R.,  this  last  an  exquisite  proof  with  Turner's  added  bramble- 
leaves  in  the   foreground,  in  his  own  lovely  pencil-touching, — show  what 
has  been  nobly  and  beautifully  done  by  modem  engraving  of  this  kind.' 
For  light  and  shade,  messotint  only  should  be  used.     The  two  states  of 
Tamer's  unpublished  plate  of  Psestum,  31.  r.  (a)  and  ^6),  show  better  than 
the  finished  plates  of  the  Liber,  how  much  artists  themselves  might  ac- 
complish, by  the  use  of  this  certain  method  instead  of  the  laborious  acci- 
dents of  etching. 

'  rSee  above,  p.  64.] 

*  [Instead  of  the  following  sentences  to  end  of  the  Notei,  ed.  9  reads :  "  ;— the 
Splfigen  Ptas  itself,  Na  70.  a.,  uniting  all  that's  best  of  daric  and  light,  with  ooloor 
for  ever  inimitable."] 


APPENDIX* 


NOTES  BY  THE  REV.  W,  KINGSLEY   ON  THE 
TURNER  DRAWINGS 

Hating  for  rery  many  yean  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Mr.  Roskin^  and 
being  fiuniliar  with  the  collection  of  drawings  exhibited,  I  yenture  to  add 
«  few  words  to  his  descriptions  which  have  been  so  sadly  cut  short  by  his 
illness.  I  know  how  mudi  good  this  exhibition  of  Tamer's  drawings  with 
Mr.  Raskin's  notes  in  the  luuids  of  those  who  look  at  them  may  do,  and 
therefore  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  add  what  I  feel  assured  Mr.  Raskin  him- 
self woold  have  accepted  as  materials  for  farther  notes,  and  the  mention 
of  my  name  by  him  in  what  he  has  written  tends  to  remoye  the  scruples 
that  naturally  arise  in  adding  to  his  work  at  a  time  when  his  permission 
cannot  be  asked. 

Magnificent  as  this  collection  is,  it  is  fiur  from  what  it  would  haye  been 
had  Mr.  Raskin  not  been  magnificently  generous.  His  gifts  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  contain  some  of  the  yery  best  drawings  he  eyer  possessed,  and 
the  gemmsity  must  be  measured  not  by  the  money  yalne,  which  is  in  itself 
yery  large,  but  by  the  admiration  and  loye  in  which  he  held  them.* 

NOTES  ADDED « 

No.  6  [p.  4l6].  Boat  Building.  I  copied  this  drawing  carefully  nineteen 
times,  and  by  that  labour  learned  it  well.  Examine  the  rings  round  the  inside 
of  the  boat  and  the  cleats  for  the  oars,  each  is  a  separate  study.  The  tools 
in  the  carpenter's  hands  and  on  the  bench  are  portraits.  See  also  the 
footprints  the  men  haye  left  on  their  way  from  the  boat  In  the  yessel  on 
the  right  the  block  on  the  yard  has  the  halyard  through  it.  The  colours 
used  are  only  Prussian  blae,  light  red,  raw  umber,  and  black.  Turner  took 
care  to  learn  how  much  could  be  got  out  of  such  simple  colours  before  he 

*  Abie  n&w  to  thank,  and  very  earnest^,  my  old  friend  for  theee  added  noiee,  qf 
extreme  vaiue  to  myeeff  no  leee  than  to  the  fteeent  etudente  if  Turner,  I  ehouid  yet 
9careely  have  paeeed  thie  paragraph,  unleee  it  had  given  me  pleaeant  oeoaeion  to  note 
that  the  **Mo9edale  FaU"  at  OanAridge,^  and  the  Lowther  ^cetehee  at  Oxford  were  on- 
ginaUy  Mr,  Kmgeleife  own  g\fte  to  me,  parted  with  ae,  indeed,  the  beet  educational 
drawmge  in  my  eoOediom. 

^  [This  appendix,  with  Mr.  Kingsley's  Notes,  first  appeared  in  ed.  ?•    For  Mr. 

KingBlej,  see  aboye,  p.  162  n.] 

'  [Referenees  to  the  pages  (to  which  Mr.  Kingsley's  Notes  refisr)  are  here  inserted.] 
'  [Cambridge,  Na  5 :  see  below,  p.  558.    The  '^Lowther  sketches"  are  in  the 

Rnskm  Ihtming  School,  Noe.  127  and  128  in  the  Educational  Series  (''  Paris  Scenes  "), 

ind  No.  131  in  the  Rudimentary  Series  (see  below,  p.  559).    Two  are  pencil  drawings, 

the  other  is  partly  in  colour.] 
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▼entured  on  using  more ;  and  in  his  most  brilKant  effects  there  is  no  itf 
culty  in  matching  the  colours  used :  the  colour-box  exhibited  caataoBm  cgt 
the  old-fashioned  paints  manufactured  by  Sherbom. 

No.  14  [p.  422].  The  National  Gallery  Fort  Rock  was  feond  a^ 
Turner's  death,  blocking  up  a  window  in  an  out-house,  placed  tlaere  n 
doubt  to  save  window  tax. 

No.  t5  [p.  429].     See  ElemeiUs  of  Drawmg,  §  244. 

No.  28  [p.  432].  This  drawing  was  one  of  two  given  to  a  nepbew  d 
Mr.  Fawkes  to  take  with  him  to  Eton ;  one  be  cut  in  two,  and  tlnsp  lisvsv 
got  dirty,  he  washed,  which  aecoonts  for  the  stains  and  want  of  light  im  tk 
distance  aad  sky.  Miss  Charlotte  Fawkes  copied  the  drawing  when  fioa 
and  her  copy  now  proves  how  serious  is  the  damage  done. 

No.  29  [p.  432].     Yes,  it  is  at  Famley,  as  is  also  the  No.  SO.     Mr.  Eawis 
lost  his  wife  about  this  time,  and  the  blade  dress  is  probably  dae  t«  te 
cause,  the  tone  of  the  drawing  being  due  to  this  rather  than  the  oabw  i 
of  the  dress  being  suited  to  that  of  the  drawing. 

No.  40  [p.  442].  Yellow  comes  forward,^  and  I  believe  it  is  iKit  _ 
to  get  the  colour  of  such  a  sky  true  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
parency  and  distance.  But  in  the  series  of  the  England  and  Wales  Tmrnr 
pamted  many  skies  with  thorough  transparency,  and  he  could  affiotd  to  smd- 
fice  an  effect  in  any  individual  drawing,  real^ng  that  effect  in  another. 

No.  50  [p.  4471  Turner  told  me  that  he  and  Callcott  had  a  certa 
number  of  tne  Bible  sketches  to  realize  between  them :  they  agreed  if 
pick  them  alternately,  drawing  lots  for  first  choice.  Callcott  won  the  choke 
and  selected  at  once  a  sketch  of  Ararat ;  the  sketch  of  the  Pools  of  Solomoa- 
was  left  to  the  last,  and  Turner  said  he  kept  it  on  his  breakfast  table  kt 
a  month  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  how  to  treat  it. 

Look  at  the  pennon  wrapped  round  the  mast  of  the  boat,  at  the  top 
you  see  the  inside  of  the  whorl  and  the  sunlight  coming  through  the  doth; 
such  little  bits  of  truth  prove  both  the  amount  of  study  and  his  intense 
memory  and  imagination  in  making  use  of  such  details. 

No.  51  fp.  448].  The  depth,  transpareney,  and  lurainousneaa  of  the  ^ 
against  sunlighted  buildings  are  wonderful. 

No.  56  [p.  451].  I  have  no  doubt  of  chalk  being  the  base  of  the  bodr- 
colour  of  this  drawing. 

Na  62  [p.  454].     See  ElemeiUs  of  Drawimg  [§g  I96  ieqq.,  218  Jef^.j. 

No.  64  [p.  455].  Look  quietly  at  this  drawing  for  a  little  time  and 
I  think  you  will  feel  that  it  is  not  too  blue,  but  does  most  truly  give  the 


irOnth 
«  [For  a 


this  subject,  ses  above,  p.  218.] 
reference  to  this  drawing,  see  Modem  PahUerts  voL  i.  (VoL  IIL  p.  889X] 
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of  the  inUiBt  bUbte  tke  son  ij^pmn  over  a  imwitifa,     BefMre  7011 
rentare  to  ciiticiM  it  be  lore  that  jmm  ha««  trckoheil  one  huadredth  of  the 
Turner  studied.* 


No.  105  [p.  469].  hotk  at  the  cseeutlBM  of  the  edges  mi  tk^  faathen, 
tlie  filaments  are  expressed  by  the  same  stroke  of  the  brash  that  defines 
«1m  form,  and  gives  the  gndatkai.  This  is  easily  seen  on  the  MI,  but 
the  aame  tlriag  is  doae  over  and  over  again  throughoat  the  drawing,  with 
sdbaolvte  oertainty  of  tooeh» 

No.  192  [p.  474].  CoaqMure  the  engraving  of  the  Enghmd  drawing  of 
the  Malmesboxy;  he  mast  have  remembered  this  early  slreteh  throogh  all 
the  intervening  years. 

Page  483,  No.  4.  The  Lucerne  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Newall 
of  Pemdene,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Turner's  work  may  be  broadly  divided    into  three  periods;    the  first 
that  of  wonder  and  delight  in  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery  as  first  seen ; 
the   second  that  of  looking  at  nature  for  the  purpose  of  making  pictures; 
and  the  last  the  ''recording"  as  fur  as  he  comd  what  he  saw  ai^er  nearly 
fifty  years  of  observation.     His  worst  woric  is  to  be  found  in  the  second 
period;    he  tried  to  please  the  public,  and  false  and  cruel  criticism  made 
him   at    times  low-spirited    and   at  others  defiant,   and   it  was    only  very 
late  in  his  life  that  he  put  forth  his   full  strength  to  depict  nature  as  he 
saw  it  with  all  his  knowledge  and  experience.     He  himself  told  me  that 
he  did   not  like  looking  at  his  0¥rn  work   "because  the  reafisation  was 
always  immeasurably  below  the  conception,"  and    again   to   use  his  own 
words  "  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  record  "  ^  certain  things  he  had  seen ; 
and  so  in  these  lato  Swiss  drawings  he  felt  that  he  could  only  "record" 
imperfectly  the  effects  of  nature,  but  he  did  his  best  with  all  his  acquired 
knowledge  and  power  to  tell   what  he  had  seen.     There  is  so  much  in 
these  drawings  that  each  requires  many  pages  to  describe  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed.    One  quality,  that  of  colour,  must  surely  be  felt  by   every  one 
whose  colour-sense  is  not  dead;   for  purity,  intensity,  and  harmony  they 
cannot  be  surpassed;   nothing  short  of  opal  can   go  beyond  the   Fluelen. 
But  for  the  rendering  of  natural  facts  and  for  the  poetry  it  is  hopeless  for 
any  one  to  criticize  them  who  has  not  in  some  degree  the  mental  pene- 
tration   and   grasp  of  Turner,  and   an   imagination   almost  as   vivid.      No 
^^reater  nonsense  can  be  uttered  than  the   story  of  Turner's  saying  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  saw  things  in   his   pictures  that  he  himself  had   not  thought 
off    By  anything  like  a  full  rendering  of  a  natoral  scene  ideas   will  be 
csosed  in  the  spectator  like  those  the  aetnal  scene   would   have  excited, 

*  (Qmt0  right,  n^  dear  M  firimii^-futlt  whai  I  watUed  iQ  m^  qf  it,  UU  hadm't 

i  Tm  so  ghd  ^  tkU  bit.    Notking  ever  pute  me  mere  '^betide  tm^f'-^thougk 
a  good  mtmif  tkimge  keffe  produeed  that  effect  latelg — tkan  tkie  vulgor  aeeerticn} 


8ee  above,  p.  162.] 

See  ako  Modem  PmkUere,  voL  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  274-275  n.).] 
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and  m  tlioii^ts  HMf  «rite  in  th«  Blind  of  an j  one  in  looking  it  t  gw 
pktare  whiSk  feallj  bAmg  to  the  pMnie  but  whk^  hod  not  bee&  im 
CO  definitelj  by  the  painter.  Had  anything  like  this  been  the  bariac 
the  ftory  it  might  have  been  credible;  bat  it  moot  hove  been  iavcBiK 
far  Ae  porpose  of  diqausagiag.  both  Tumor  and  Rtrfrfn  faj  sqok  ok 
who  knenr  Mither. 

Now  Tamer's  weric  diSgn  fmn  that  of  all  other  hmdaeape  poBta 
espedalljr  in  this : — that  hit  knovledge  and  imigiwotion  enobied  hia  te 
grasp  at  once  with  the  leading  subject  a  rast  anuyont  of  details  tU  i 
keeping  and  all  perfectly  clear  and  defined  in  his  own  mind ;  the  if> 
parei^  Taguendss  of  his  late  work  Is  due  to  him  effort  to  r^ireseat  m  k 
as  possible  the  infinite  delicacy  of  gxadati<Hi  and  endleos  detaul  of  natct 
and  not  to  any  want  of  clearness  in  idea  or  want  of  power.  The  Lib^ 
scape  painters  of  the  present  school  are  quite  right  in  painting  m 
what  they  see,  and  with  definite  puroose  of  detail,  but  they  fiul  thnagi 
representing  nature  as  if  it  contained  no  more  detail  or  gradatioii  tiai 
they  express ;  the  very  clearness  of  the  work  showing  at  once  the  wint  d 
keen  observation  and  of  real  imagination;  and  although  Turner  did  ut 
sacrifice  trath  to  mere  beauty,  he  always  saw  beauty  in  nature;  tenHk 
his  works  may  be  at  times,  but  never  ugly.  It  is  well  also  to  obiem 
that  Turner  in  his  figures  takes  care  to  express  clearly  their  aetioBr  te 
is  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  allowing  a  figure  to  draw  owaj  the  attentia 
from  the  subject  of  the  Landscape. 

These  late  Swiss  Drawing  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  bis  esh 
work  that  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphcmy  does  to  one  of  the  simple  mof^ 
ments  of  his  early  Piano  Forte  Sonatas,  and  should  be  looked  at  witb  t^ 
respect  and  reverence  due  to  one  who  was  doing  his  best  to  tell  what  be 
bad  seen  and  loved,. at  the  end  of  a  long  life  spent  in  the  most  indostnoa 
study  of  nature:  the  early  drawings  in  this  collection  are  enoogii  to 
prove  the  power  and  refinement  of  hand  and  eye,  and  the  ninettoi 
thousand  and  odd  sheets  of  paper  covered  with  studies*  in  the  SttJoul 
Gallery  speak  for  his  industry.^ 

I  will  end  what  I  have  added  to  these  notes  by  repeating  whit  be 
once  said  to  me,  because  I  have  found  his  words  to  be  amongst  tbe 
soundest  and  truest  I  have  ever  heard,  and  also  because  they  apply  hot 
too  sadly  at  the  present  moment  to  one  to  whom  we  all  owe  mad.  I 
had  made  the  remark  that  the  want  of  power  in  a  certain  painter  to 
depict  what  was  not  before  him  showed  a  want  of  genius ;  Turner  f^ 
venemently,  ''I  know  of  no  genius  but  the  genius  of  hard  worL" 

W.  KINGSLEV. 
South  KiLvasTON. 

^  [A  passage  in  Mr.  Kingsley's  Notes  which  Raskin  here  struck  out  is  of  conndff' 
able  Interest  in  Turner's  biographv:  ''His  powers  fidled  suddenly^  as  Mr.  Boob 
statOB ;  the  cause  was  the  loss  of  his  teeth ;  Cartwright  did  his  best  to  make  bin  a 
set  of  fidse  ones,  but  the  tenderness  of  the  gums  did  not  allow  him  to  oiake  u« « 
them ;  so  his  digestion  eave  way  and  he  sufFered  much  Arom  this  to  ^e  eodofoM 
life."  What  Mr.  Kingsley  says  is  confirmed  in  statements  (among  Raskin's]*?^) 
by  other  friends  of  the  painter.] 
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PICTURE   GALLERIES— THEIR 
FUNCTIONS   AND    FORMATION 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  SITE  COMMISSION* 

Evideitce  of  Jokn  Ruskm,  MotuU^,  April  6,  1857 

1.  Ckmrman.  Has  your  attention  been  tamed  to  the  desirableness  of 
uniting  sculpture  with  painting  under  the  same  roof? — Yes. 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject? — I  think  it  almost  essential 
that  they  should  be  united^  if  a  National  GaUery  is  to  be  of  service  in 
teaching  the  course  of  art 

3.  ^ulpture  of  all  kinds,  or  only  ancient  sculpture  ? — Of  all  kinds. 

4.  Do  you  think  that  the  sculptare  in  the  British  Museum  should  be 
in  the  same  building  with  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  that  is  to 
say,  making  an  application  of  your  principle  to  that  particular  case? — Yes, 

^  [This  evidence  was  first  printed  in  the  Report  qf  the  National  GaUery  SUe  Com* 
mierion,  1857>  I>p.  92-97.  Questions  239^2504.  The  Conunission  was  ap|K»inted  '^  to 
determine  the  site  of  the  New  National  Gallery,  and  to  report  on  the  deeunblenen  of 
combining  with  it  the  Fine  Art  and  Arcbnological  Collections  of  the  British  Museum." 
It  r^rt^  against  the  latter  ^posal,  and  on  the  former  point  decided  in  fibvour  of 
the  site  of  the  then  and  now  National  GaUery ;  the  idea  of  the  Government  of  the  day 
was  to  build  a  new  gallery  on  the  Kensington  Gore  site.  The  Commission  consisted 
of  Lord  Broughton  (Chairman),  Dean  Milmau,  Professor  Faraday,  Mr.  Cockerell, 
R.A.,  and  Mr.  George  Richmond,  all  of  whom  were  present  on  the  occasion  of 
Ruskin  giving  his  evidence.  It  was  reprinted  in  Tke  LUerary  Qaxettey  August  22, 
1857,  and  in  On  the  Did  Road,  1886,  voL  L  pt.  u.  pp.  649-673,  §§  406-429 ;  and  again 
in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1899,  voL  1  pn.  163-lfi^  ^  114-138.    The 

^luestions  are  here  renumbered  (1-114).    In  106  ''Crerelli"  is  here  corrected  to 
a^ivelli." 

The  following  analysis  of  the  evidence  was  given  in  the  Index  to  the  Report 
(d.  184),  and  reprinted  'm  On  tke  Old  Road  (Ist  ad.,  pp.  672-673 ;  2nd  ed.,  pp.  181-182) ; 
the  numbering  of  the  questions  is  here  altered  to  correspond  with  the  text : — 

1-18.  Sculpture  and  punting  should  be  combined  under  same  roof,  not  in 
tame  room. — Sculpture  disciplines  the  eye  to  appreciate  painting. — But,  if  in  same 
room,  disturbs  the  mind.— Tribune  at  Florence  arranged  too  much  for  show. — 
Sculpture  not  to  be  regarded  as  deooratwe  of  a  room.--Natioiial  Gallery  should  in- 
clude works  of  all  kinds  of  art  ^  d/  ogee,  arranged  chronologically  (ff.  84). — 
Mediwal  sculpture  should  go  with  painting,  if  it  is  found  impMsible  to  combine 
art  of  all  ages. 

19-^30.  Pictures  should  be  protected  by  glass  in  every  case.    It  makes  theas 
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oertainW ;  I  think  to  lor  twtnl  reMoni — chiefly  because  I  tidiik  tk  ^ 
Uste  or  the  nation  can  only  be  rightlj  directed  bj  having  always  wi^  | 
and  painting  risible  together,  llany  of  the  highest  and  best  pcnntic 
painting,  I  think,  can  <mly  be  discerned  after  some  discipline  of  tke  ei! 
by  scolptore.  That  is  one  very  essential  reason.  I  think  that  after  loA^ 
at  scolpture  one  feeb  the  grace  of  composition  infinitely  more,  aad  m 
also  feds  how  that  grace  of  oomposition  was  reached  by  the  painter. 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  if  works  of  sculpture  and  works  of  piint^ 
were  placed  in  the  same  gallery,  the  same  light  would  be  useful  ibr  bA 
of  them  ? — I  understood  your  question  only  to  refer  to  their  collection  ude 
the  same  roof.     I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  in  the  same  room. 

6.  You  would  not  mix  them  up  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  mixed  opk 
the  Florentine  Galleiy^  for  instance  ? — Not  at  all.  I  think,  on  the  contnn, 
that  the  one  diverts  the  mind  from  the  other,  and  that,  altboogh  the  m 
is  an  admirable  discipline,  you  should  take  some  time  for  the  eraminatini 
of  sculpture,  and  pass  afterwards  into  the  painting  room,  and  so  on.  T« 
should  noV  be  disturbed  while  loddng  at  paintings  by  the  whiteness  of  tk 
sculpture. 

7.  You  do  not  then  approve,  for  example,  of  the  way  in  wbkh  tk 
famous  room,  the  Tribune,  at  Florence,  is  arranged  ? — No ;  I  think  it  i 

more  beautiful,  independently  of  the  preservation. — Glass  is  not  merely  expedieat, 
but  essential — Pictures  are  permanently  injured  by  dirt 

81-43.  First-rate  large  pictures  should  have  a  room  to  themselves,  and  t  giUs! 
round  them. — Pictures  must  be  bunff  on  a  line  with  the  eye. — In  one,  or  at  nflrt 
two,  lines. — In  the  Salon  Carr^  at  the  Louvre  the  effect  is  magnifieent,  batMk 
of  pictures  cannot  be  seen. 

44,  45.  Galleries  should  be  decorated  not  splendidly,  but  pleasantly. 

46.  Great  importance  of  chronological  arrangement  Art  the  truest  U^ 
(if.  59  and  84) 

47-56.  Best  works  of  inferior  artists  to  be  secured. 

57-59.  All  the  works  of  a  painter,  however  incongruous  their  subjects,  to  be  » 
hibited  in  juxtaposition. 

60,  61.  Love  of  detail  in  pictures  among  workmen.— 'Great  refinement  of  ^ 
perceptions. 

62-64.  Aooessibilitv  of  new  National  Gallery. 

65-69.  There  should  be  two  galleries — one  containing  gems,  placed  in  u/^* 
position  as  possible ;  the  other  containing  works  good,  but  inferior  to  the  higlM^ 
and  located  solely  with  a  view  to  accessibility. 

70.  Impossible  to  protect  mmhtture  from  London  atmosphere. 

71-76.  Inferior  gallery  would  be  useful  as  an  instructor. — In  this  re^»ect  laperici 
to  the  great  gallery. 

77-85.  O^nsf  of  paintings  much  to  be  deprecated. 

86-9a  Good  collection  of  casts  a  valuable  addition  to  a  national  gallery.— Aw 
architectural  fragments  and  illustrations. — ^And  everything  which  involves  art 

94-103.  If  it  is  impossible  to  combine  works  or  art  of  all  agee,  the  P^m  ^ 
Christian  division  is  the  best  —  ^' Christian "  art  including  ail  art  snbieqaent  to 
the  birth  of  Christ 

104.  Great  importance  of  arranging  and  setting  oiF  sculpture. 

106.  Recent  imrchase  by  Government  of  the  great  Paul  Veronese. 

112.  ''Restoring "abroad. 

113, 114.  Witness  is  Master  of  the  Elementary  and  Landscape  School  of  Drawiof 
at  the  Working  Men's  College  in  Great  Ormond  Street— Progress  mads  bystodeDV 
highly  satisikctory.] 
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xnerelj  arruiged  for  ibow — fer  showing  liow  rnanj  rlA  things  ean  be  got 
to^^ther. 

8.  Mr,  CockerdL    Then  70a  do  not  r^|;»id  scolptnre  as  a  proper  deeora- 

ttwe    porti<«  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Pictures — yon  do  not  admit  the 

tenn  decoratioii? — ^No;  I  should  not  use  that  teim  of  the  sculpture  which 

i^  was  the  object  of  the  galleiy  to  exhibit.     It  might  be  added,  of  course, 

supposing  it  became  a  part  of  the  architecture,  but  not  as  independent — 

not  mm  a  thing  to  be  contemplated  separatelj  in  the  room,  and  not  as  a 

pnrt  of  the  room.    As  a  part  ii  the  room,  of  course,  modem  sculpture  might 

be  added;  but  I  hare  never  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary. 

9.  You  do  not  ccmsider  that  sculpture  would  be  a  repose  after  ccmtem- 
plating  painting  for  some  time? — I  should  not  feel  it  so  myself. 

10.  Deaa  m  St  PamTs.  When  you  speak  of  removing  the  sculpture 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  uniting  it  with  the  pictures  of  the  Natiimal 
Gallery,  do  yon  comprehend  the  whole  range  of  the  sculpture  in  the  British 
Museum,  commencing  with  the  E^rptian,  and  going  down  through  its 
T^^nlar  series  of  gradation  to  the  decline  of  the  art? — Yes,  because  ray 
great  hope  respecting  the  National  Gallery  is,  that  it  may  become  a  per- 
fectly consecutive  chronological  arrangement,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
<me  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  National  Gallery  that  it  should  be  so. 

11.  Then  yon  consider  that  one  great  excellence  of  the  collection  at 
the  British  Museum  is,  that  it  does  present  that  sort  of  history  of  the  art 
of  sculpture  ? — I  ccmsider  it  rather  its  weakness  that  it  does  not. 

12.  Then  you  would  go  down  further? — I  would. 

13.  You  are  perhaps  acquainted  with  the  ivories  which  have  been  re* 
cently  purchased  there? — I  am  not. 

14.  Supposing  there  were  a  fine  collection  of  Byaantine  ivories,  you 
would  consider  that  they  were  an  important  link  in  the  general  history  ? — 
Certainly. 

15.  Would  you  unite  the  whole  of  that  Pagan  sculpture  with  what  you 
call  the  later  Christian  art  of  Pamting? — I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  done 
— ^ihat  is  to  say,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  galleries  of  painting  and 
sculpture  oollateralhr  placed,  and  the  gallery  of  sculpture  begiiming  with 
the  Pagan  art,  and  proceeding  to  the  Christian  art,  but  not  necosarily 
associating  the  painting  with  the  sculpture  of  eadi  epoch;  because  the 
painting  is  so  deficient  in  many  of  the  periods  where  the  sculpture  is  rich, 
that  you  could  not  carry  them  on  colli^rally — ^you  must  have  your  paint- 
ing ^ery  and  your  sculpture  gallery. 

16.  You  would  be  sorry  to  take  any  portion  of  the  sculpture  from  the 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  to  associate  it  with  any  collection  of 
painting? — ^Yes,  I  should  think  it  highly  inexpedient.  My  whole  object 
would  be  that  it  might  be  associated  witii  a  lurger  collection,  a  collection 
from  other  periods,  mod  not  be  subdivided.  And  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  advanced  in  order  to  justify  removing  that  collection,  that 
it  cannot  be  much  more  enlarged — that  you  cannot  at  present  put  other 
leulptore  with  it. 

17.  Supposing  that  the  collection  of  ancient  Pagan  art  could  not  be 
onited  with  the  National  Gallery  of  pictures,  with  whidi  would  yon  asso- 
ciste  the  medi«val  sculpture,  supposing  we  were  to  retain  any  considerable 
amoimt  of  sculpture  ? — ^With  the  painting. 
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18.  The  medteval  art  yon  woold  MsoeUte  with  tlie  painting,  nppooe 
you  could  not  put  the  whole  together? — Yes. 

19.  Ckairmim.  Do  you  ^^rore  of  protecting  pictures  by  glass?— Yo,b 
every  case.^  I  do  not  know  of  what  sise  a  pane  of  g^lass  can  be  muak^ 
tured,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  picture  so  large  but  that  I  should  be  gU 
to  see  it  under  glass.  Even  supposing  it  were  possible,  which  I  uppos 
it  is  not,  the  great  Paul  Veronese,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  I  tkak 
would  be  more  beautiful  under  glass. 

SO.  Independently  of  the  preservation  ? — Independently  of  the  pres» 
vation,  I  think  it  would  be  more  beautiful.  It  gives  an  especial  deiicser  ti 
light  colours,  and  does  little  harm  to  dark  colours — that  is^  it  benefits  de^^ 
cate  pictures  most,  and  its  injury  is  only  to  very  dark  pictures. 

21.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  propriety  of  covering  the  sculptsi 
with  glass  ? — I  have  never  considered  it.  I  did  not  know  until  a  reiy  h 
dajTs  ago  that  sculpture  was  injured  by  exposure  to  oar  climate  and  ov 
smoke. 

22.  Professor  Faraday.  But  you  would  cover  the  pictures,  iodepeodestif 
of  the  preservation,  you  would  cover  them  absolutely  for  the  artistic  elMt, 
the  improvement  of  the  picture? — Not  necessarily  so,  because  to  sam 
persons  there  mi^t  be  an  objectionable  character  in  having  to  avoid  tk 
reflection  more  scrupulously  than  otherwise.  I  should  not  press  for  it  ob 
that  head  only.  The  advantage  gained  is  not  a  great  <me ;  it  is  odj  B 
by  very  delicate  eyes.  As  far  as  I  know,  many  persons  would  not  pe^ 
ceive  that  there  was  a  difference,  and  that  is  caused  by  the  rtrj  d^ 
colour  in  the  glass,  which,  peihaps,  some  persons  might  think  it  expedite 
to  avoid  altogether. 

23.  Do  you  put  it  down  to  the  absolute  tint  in  the  glass  like  a  gltang, 
or  do  you  put  it  down  to  a  sort  of  reflection  ?  Is  the  effect  referable  to 
the  colour  in  the  glass,  or  to  some  kind  of  optic  action,  which  iht  nost 
transparent  glass  might  produce  ? — I  do  not  know ;  but  I  suppose  it  to  be 
referable  to  the  very  slight  tint  in  the  glass. 

24.  Dean  of  St.  Pants.  Is  it  not  the  case  when  ladies  with  very  briffiint 
dresses  look  at  pictures  through  glass,  that  the  reflection  of  the  coW 
of  their  dresses  is  so  strong  as  greatly  to  disturb  the  enjoyment  and  the 
appredation  of  the  pictures  ? — Certainly ;  but  I  should  ask  the  Isdies  to 
stand  a  little  aside,  and  look  at  the  pictures  one  by  one.  There  ^  ^ 
disadvantage. 

25.  I  am  supposing  a  crowded  room— of  course  the  object  of  a  Nstiosw 
Gallery  is  that  it  should  be  crowded— that  as  large  a  number  of  the  ^f^ 
should  have  access  to  it  as  possible — ^there  would  of  course  be  eertuB 
limited  hours,  and  the  gallenr  would  be  liable  to  get  iilled  with  the  pabfie 
in  great  numbers? — It  would  be  disadvantageous  certainly,  but  not  w 
disadvantageous  as  to  balance  the  much  greater  «)vantage  of  preserrsi^ 
I  imagine  that,  in  fact,  glass  is  essential;  it  is  not  merely  an  expedicBt 
thing,  hut  an  essential  thing  to  the  safety  of  the  pictures  for  tw<»itj  ^ 
thirty  years. 

26.  Do  you  consider  it  essential  as  regards  the  atmosphere  of  Londos,  or 
of  this  country  generally  ?— I  speak  of  London  only.     I  have  no  expcricBce 

1  [See  above,  pp.  173-175.] 
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o£  otber  parts.  Bat  I  hmvm  tlds  experience  in  my  own  collection.  I  kept 
my  pictuies  for  some  time  without  gkas,  and  I  found  the  deterioration  de- 
fisdjte  within  a  veiy  short  period— a  poiod  of  a  couple  of  years. 

S7.  You  mean  at  Denmaric  Hill? — Yes;   that  deterioration  on  pictures 

o£  the  class  I  refer  to  is  not  to  be  afterwards  remedied — the  thing  suffers 

for  ever — jfm  cannot  get  into  the  interstices. 

28.  Profeuor  Famimf.  You  consider  that  the  picture  is  permanently  in- 
jond  by  the  dirt?— Yes. 

29.  That  no  cleaning  can  restore  it  to  what  it  was  ? — Nothing  can  restore 
it  to  what  it  was,  I  tl^nk,  beeanse  the  operation  of  cleaning  must  son^ 
awmy  wamt  of  the  giaias  of  paint^ 

SO.  Therefore,  if  you  hare  two  pictures,  one  in  a  dirtier  place^  aad 
one  in  a  cleaner  place,  no  attention  will  put  the  one  in  the  dirtier  place 
on  n  level  with  that  in  the  cleaner  place? — I  think  nevermore. 

81.  Ckmnrnm.  I  see  that  in  your  A^oter  on  ike  Twmer  CoUectkm,  you 
reeoaunended  that  the  large  upright  pictures  would  have  great  advantage 
in  having  a  room  to  themselves.^  Do  you  mean  each  of  the  large  pictures 
or  m  whole  eollection  of  large  pictures  ?^-Suppo6ing  very  beantiftd  pictures 
of  a  large  sise  (it  wonkl  depend  entirely  on  the  value  and  sise  of  the 
pictttve),  sapposing  we  ever  acquired  such  lai^  pictures  as  Titian's  As- 
sumption, or  Raphaers  Transfiguration,  those  pictures  ought  to  have  a  room 
to  themselves,  ajid  to  have  a  •gallery  round  them. 

92.  Do  ywi  mean  that  each  of  them  should  have  a  room  ? — Yes. 

SS.  Detm  of  SL  PmmTs.  Have  yon  been  recently  at  Dresden  ?— No,  I 
have  never  been  at  Dresden. 

84.  Then  you  do  not  know  the  position  of  the  Great  Holbein  and  of 
the  Bladonna  de  &  Sisto  there,  whidi  have  separate  rooms? — No. 

86.  Mr.  CocherelL     Are  vou  acquainted  with  the  Munich  Gallery?— No. 

86.  Do  you  know  the  plans  of  it  ?— No. 

87.  Then  yon  have  not  seen,  perhaps,  the  most  recent  arrangements 
adopted  by  that  learned  people,  the  Germans,  with  regard  to  the  exhibition 
of  pictures  ? — 1  have  not  been  into  Germany  for  twenty  years.* 

88.  That  subject  has  been  handled  by  them  in  an  original  manner, 
and  they  have  constructed  galleries  at  Munich,  at  Dresden,  and  I  believe 
at  St  Petersburgfa  upon  a  new  principle,  and  a  veiy  judicio«is  principle.^ 
You  have  not  hud  oj^portunities  of  oonsidering  that  ? — No,  I  have  never  con- 
sidered that;  because  I  always  supposed  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
producing  a  beautiful  gallery,  or  an  efficient  one.  I  never  thought  that 
there  could  be  any  qnestien  about  the  form  which  such  a  gallery  should 
take,  or  that  it  was  a  matter  of  consideration.  The  only  difficulty  with 
sue  was  this — the  persuading,  or  hoping  to  persuade,  a  nation  thi^  if  it 
had  pictures  at  aU,  it  should  have  ttiose  pictures  on  the  line  of  the  eye ; 
that  it  was  not  well  to  have  a  noble  picture  many  feet  above  the  eye, 

MSee  on  this  subject.  Vol.  XII.  pp.  ddT-^oa] 

«  HEbs  above,  pp.  176-177.1 

'  [rbsse  qasations  and  otbsr  reasons  led  Rvskia  to  visit  the  German  galleries  in 
1869 ;  see  Pneterita,  iu.  ch.  L  §  12,  and  the  Introduction  to  VoL  VILI 

^  [The  principle  here  referred  to  is  that  of  large  central  galleries  with  side 
''cabmets'  for  small  pictures  of  corresponding  schools.  The  arrangement  is  well 
seen  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  baUt  after  the  design  of  Klense,  1826-1836.] 
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iiMfely  for  the  glory  of  the  loom.  TImi  I  tUnk  that  as  sooo  at  fM  4nfc 
that  a  pietore  is  ta  be  seen,  it  is  easy  to  fad  out  the  w^  of  dbsi^ 
it ;  to  saj  that  it  should  have  sodi  and  sodi  a  rooto,  wMi  SMch  asd  m 
a  light;  not  a  raking  li^t,  as  I  heard  Sir  C^iariea  Eaartakr  cxpRii 
the  other  day,  but  rather  an  oUique  and  soft  light,  aod  not  so  mm  tkt 
picture  as  to  eateh  the  eye  paiafblly.  That  may  be  eaafly  ofataiaei  ■ 
I  think  that  all  other  qnestioos  after  that  are  subordinAte. 

39.  Detm  of  SL  Pmus.    Your  proposition  would  require  a  great  eitat: 
wall  ? — ^An  immense  extent  of  wall. 

40.  Ckmrmam.    I  see  yon  state  in  the  pamphlet  to   w^hicli  I  have  bcfae 
alluded,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  w<irka  oi  eadi  sHar 
should  be  kept  together.^    Would  not  such  an  arrang^ement  Incresie  vm 
mndi  the  sise  of   the  National    Galleiy? — I   thhik  not,    becaose  I  hm  ' 
only  supposed  in  my  plan  that,  at  the  utmost,  two  lines  c£  pietores  iMr 
be  admitted  on  the  walls  of  the  room;  that  being  so,  3rcNi  wookl  be  aim 
able  to  pot  all  the  works  of  any  master  together  withoot  any  inooorciter 
or  diBcultj  in  fitting  them  to  the  sise  of  the  room.       Sopposmg  tk 
you  put  the  large  pictures  high  on  the  walls,  then  it  mig^t  be  a  qwaim,  I 
of  course,  whether  such  and  such  a  room  or  compartment  of  the  G1I07 
would  hold  the  works  of  a  particular  master;  but  supposing  die  pictaB  | 
were  all  on  a  continuous  line,  you  would  only  stop  'with    A  and  hefk 
with  B. 

41.  Then  you  would  only  have  them  on  one  level  and  one  liiie?-b  ) 
general ;  that  seems  to  me  the  common-sense  prindf^e. 

42.  Mr.  Bkkmomd.  Then  you  disapprove  of  the  whole  of  die  Emtpca 
hanging  of  lectures  in  galleries? — I  think  it  veiy  beantifbl  wmdna, 
but  not  to  be  imitated.  It  produces  most  noble  rooms.  No  oae  ca 
but  be  impressed  with  the  first  room  at  the  Louvre,  where  you  hate  the 
most  noble  Venetian  pictures  one  mass  of  fire  on  the  Ibor  walk;  iat 
then  none  of  the  details  of  those  pictures  can  be  seen. 

43.  Dttm  of  SL  Pamts.  There  you  have  a  veiy  fine  general  efftet,  ^ 
you  lose  the  efiect  of  the  beauties  of  each  individual  pietore  ?— Yon  kse 
all  the  beauties,  all  the  higher  merits ;  you  get  merely  yoor  genenl  ida 
It  is  a  perfectly  splendid  room,  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  improMi 
depends  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  spectator  that  it  b  so  costlj. 

44.  Would  you  have  those  galleries  in  themselves  richly  deconted^-- 
Not  richty,  but  pleasantly. 

45.  Brilliantly,  but  not  too  brightly  ?— Not  too  brigfatfy.  I  ^ 
not  gone  into  that  questiim,  it  behig  out  of  my  way;  but  I  ttnak. 
generally,  that  great  care  should  be  tidcen  to  give  a  certain  splendour- 
a  certain  aorgeous  effect — so  that  the  spectator  may  feel  himself  i>MB| 
splendid  things ;  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discomfort  or  meagrenetti  ^ 
want  of  respect  for  the  things  which  are  being  shown. 

46.  Mr.  Rkhtmmd.    Then  do  you  think  that  Art  would  be  more  woi^ 
treated,  and  the  public  taste  aiid  artists  better  served,  by  having  efcs  <     I 
smaller    collection    of   works    so    arranged,  than  by  a    much    \ugff  ^ 
merely  housed  and  hung  four  or  ifrc  deep,  as    in    an   auctioa  room^- 
Yes.     But  you  put  a  difficult  choice  before  me,  because  I  do  think  »* 

»  [See  above,  p.  177.] 
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ery  imporUiit  tUng  that  we  should  have  many  pictures.  Totally  new 
esults  might  be  obtained  from  a  large  gallery  in  wiiich  the  chronological 
xranLf^ment  was  perfect^  and  whose  curatcurs  prepared  for  that  chronological 
tfxmn^inent,  by  leaving  gaps  to  be  filled  by  future  acquisition;  taking 
lie  greatest  pains  in  the  selection  of  the  examples,  that  they  should  be 
:liOTou^hly  characteristic;  giving  a  greater  price  for  a  picture  which 
nras  thoroughly  characteristic  and  exjpressive  of  the  habits  of  a  nation; 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  main  uses  of  Art  at  present  is 
not  so  much  as  Art^  but  as  teaching  us  the  feelings  of  nations.^  History 
only  tells  us  what  they  did;  Art  tells  us  their  feelings,  and  why  they 
did  it :  whether  they  were  energetic  and  fiery,  or  whether  they  were^  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Dutch,  imitating  minor  things,  quiet  and  cold.  All 
those  expressions  of  feeling  cannot  come  out  of  History.  Even  the 
contemporary  historian  does  not  feel  them;  he  does  not  feel  what  his 
nation  is;  but  get  the  works  of  the  same  master  together,  the  ^orks  of 
the  same  nation  together^  and  the  works  of  the  same  century  together, 
and  see  how  the  thing  vrill  force  itself  upon  every  one's  observation. 

47.  Then  you  would  not  exclude  the  genuine  work  of  inferior  masters  ? 
— ^Not  by  any  means. 

48.  You  would  have  the  whole  as  far  as  you  could  obtain  it? — Yes, 
as  far  as  it  was  characteristic;  but  I  think  you  can  hardly  call  an  inferior 
master  one  who  does  in  the  best  possible  way  the  thing  he  undertakes 

I   to  do;  and  I  would  not  take  any  master  who  did  not  in  some  way  excel. 

For  instance,  I  would  not  take  a  mere  imitator  of  Cuyp  among  the  Dutch ; 
,   hut  Cuyp  himself  has  done  insuperable  things  in  certain  expressions  of 

sunlight  and  repose.'    Van  der  Heyden  and  others  may  also  be  mentioned 

as  first-rate  in  inferior  lines. 

49.  Taking  from  the  rise  of  art  to  the  time  of  Raphael,  would  you  in 
the  National  Gallery  include  examples  of  all  those  masters  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  the  most  learned  of  us  ? — ^No. 

50.  Where  would  yon  draw  the  line,  and  where  would  you  begin  to 
leave  out? — I  would  only  draw  the  line  when  I  was  purchasing  a  picture^ 
I  think  that  a  person  might  always  spend  his  money  better  by  making 
an  efilnrt  to  get  one  noble  picture  than  five  or  six  second  or  third-rate 
pictures,  provided  only,  that  you  had  examples  of  the  best  kind  of  work  pro- 
duced at  that  time.  I  would  not  have  second-rate  pictures.  Multitudes  of 
masters  among  the  disciples  of  Giotto  might  be  named ;  you  might  have  one 
or  two  pictures  of  Giotto,  and  one  or  two  pictures  of  the  disciples  of  Giotto. 

51.  Then  you  would  rather  depend  upon  the  beauty  of  the  work  itself; 
if  the  work  were  beautiful,  you  would  admit  it  ? — Certainly. 

52.  But  if  it  were  only  historically  interesting,  would  you  then  reject 
it? — Not  in  the  least.  I  want  it  historically  interesting,  but  I  want  as 
good  an  example  as  I  can  have  of  that  particular  manner. 

53.  Would  it  not  be  historically  interesting  if  it  were  the  only  picture 
known  of  that  particular  master,  who  was  a  follower  of  Giotto?  For  in- 
stance, supposing  a  work  of  Cennino  Cennini^  were  brought  to  light,  and 

^  rCompare  the  preface  to  SL  Marku  11691.1 

^  [See  Modem  FtttnUrs,  voL  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  271).     Of  the  architectural  pictures  by 
Jau  van  der  Heyden  (1637-1712),  there  are  several  examples  in  the  National  Gallery.l 
>[S«)Vol.  XII.  p.  26911.] 
xm.  2k 
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had  no  real  merit  in  it  as  a  work  of  art^  wi»iild  4t  not  be  dw  My  ifk 
atttkorltiea  of  a  National  Gallerjr  to  aeiiM  iipon  that  filcteK,  aad  fmp 
hapt  tather  a  large  price  for  it  f — Cextafnljr ;  all  docnnieiitoy  m,  1 M 
indnde. 

54.  Then  what  would  you  exclude  ?-^Mereiy  that  which  is  iaMi^a 
n<ft  docomentary ;  merely  another  eiample  of  the  Mmae  Idfid  «€  ttiag. 

55.  Then  you  would  not  ttiuHlply  examplct  of  the  samt  aartest 
inferior  men,  hot  you  would  hate  one  of  each.  There  Is  no  umi,  I  % 
pose,  whose  memory  ha&  come  down  to  us  after  three  er  fotf  oiMi 
but  has  something  worth  preserving  in  his  woriL — eomething  peeriiti 
himself,  which  perhaps  no  other  person  has  ever  done,  and  yoi  aa^ 
neftain  one  example  of  such,  would  you  not  ?-^I  would,  if  it  wsi  li  a 
power,  hut  I  would  rather  with  giiren  funds  acmke  an  eflbrt  to  fSl  pafe 
examples.  ' 

56.  Then  you  think  that  the  artistic  element  should  govern  tlie  aim 
logical  in  the  selection? — ^Yes,  and  the  archsMlogfcal  in  the  anangeadL 

57.  Dean  of  St  PauTs.  When  you  speak  of  arra&gii^  the  wifki 
one  master  consecutiyely,  would  you  pay  any  regard  or  not  to  ^  ndijtfi 
You  must  be  well  aware  that  many  painters,  for  instesiee,  Cefreg^id 
others,  painted  very  incongruous  suMects;  would  yon  mther  keep  lb 
together  than  disperse  the  works  of  those  painters  to  a  eertsia  dtjii 
according  to  their  subjects  ? — I  would  most  certainly  keep  them  togdk 
I  think  it  an  important  feature  of  the  master  that  he  did  paint  iDenp 
ously,  and  very  possibly  the  character  of  eadi  picture  would  be  Mr 
understood  by  sedng  them  together;  the  delations  of  eai^  are  soneliv 
essentisl  to  be  seen. 

58.  Mr:  Bkhmond.  Do  you  think  that  the  presenratkm  ^  tbeie  «ah 
is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  things  to  he  provided  i9r?*4tsdt 
be  so  with  me  in  purchasing  a  picture.  I  would  pay  double  lAe  |*fee  k 
it  if  I  thought  it  was  likely  to  be  destroyed  where  it  wHs. 

59.  In  a  note  you  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  1  find  this  pun^:  "^ 
Alt  of  a  nation  I  think  One  of  the  most  important  points  of  its  liislB>7i* 
a  part  which,  if  once  destroyed,  no  history  will  ever  supply  the  plsec  rf- 
and  the  first  idea  of  a  National  Gallery  is,  that  it  should  be  a  LifaniT* 
Art,  in  which  the  rudest  efforts  are,  in  some  cases,  hardly  less  iapo*^ 
than  the  noblest."  Is  that  your  opinion  ?— Perfectly.  ThtX  secaa  1^ 
what  inconsistent  with  what  I  have  httn  saying,  but  I  mean  tlieK,  Ac 
noblest  efforts  of  the  time  at  which  they  are  prc^uced.  I  would  tdn  v 
greatest  pains  to  get  an  example  of  eleventh^centmy  work,  ^hm^  ^ 
painting  is  perfectly  barbarous  at  that  time. 

60.  You  have  much  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  woridng  di^tf* 
Art.  As  fer  as  you  are  able  to  tell  us,  what  is  your  experience  witt  wp^ 
to  their  likiDg  and  disliking  in  Art — do  comparatively  unednoaled  p**J 
prefer  the  Art  up  to  the  time  of  Raphael,  or  down  firom  the  titjj 
Raphael?  —  we  will  talce  the  Bolognese  School,  or  the  early  F1a»^ 
School^-which  do  you  think  a  woridng  man  would  feel  the  grestttrt  i>^ 
in  looking  at  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  because  my  working  men  would  00^  ^ 
allowed  to  look  at  a  Bolognese  picture ;  I  teach  them  so  mncb  b^  <f 
detail,  that  the  moment  they  see  a  detail  careftdly  dtuwn^  they  nt  anp 
'by  it.     The  main  thing  which  has  surprised  me  in  dealing  witk  iheie  «^ 
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is  the  exceeding  refinemeiit  of  their  mindfl — to  that  in  a  monent  I  cot  get 
cmrpenterSy  and  smiths,  and  ordinary  workmei^  and  various  eksaes  to  give 
me  a  refinement  which  I  cannot  get  a  young  kdy  to  give  me  when  I  give 
lier  a  lesson  for  tiie  first  time.  Whether  it  is  the  habit  of  wA  i^eh 
makea  them  ffo  at  it  more  intensely,  or  whethv  it  is  (as  I  rather  think) 
thsit,  as  the  feminine  mind  looks  for  strength,  tlie  masculine  mind  looks 
for  delica<7^  and  when  too  take  it  simply,  and  give  it  its  choioe,  it  will 
go  to  the  most  refined  thing,  I  do  not  know. 

61.  Ikam  of  St,  PauTs,  Can  you  see  any  perceptible  improTement  in  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  and  taste  in  Uiat  respect  since  these  measures 
have  been  adopted  ? — ^There  has  not  been  time  to  judge  of  that 

62.  Do  these  persons  who  are  taking  an  interest  in  Art  come  fiEom 
different  parts  of  London? — Yes. 

63.  Of  course  the  distance  which  they  would  have  to  eome  would  be 
of  very  great  impwtance  ?— Yes. 

64.  IHierefiire  one  of  the  great  recommendations  of  a  Gallety,  if  yon 
^viah  it  to  have  an  elect  upon  the  public  mind  in  that  respect,  would  be 

'   its  accessibility,  both  with  r^^ard  to  the  time  consumed  in  going  tbcve, 

sold  to  the  cheapness,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  access  ^ — Most  certainly. 
I  65.  You  would  therefore  consider  that  the  more  central  the  situatios, 

I  putting  all  other  points  out  of  consideration,  the  greater  advantage  It 
I  would  be  to  the  public? — Yes;  there  is  this,  however,  to  be  said,  Uiat 
I  a  central  situation  involves  the  crowding  of  the  room  with  parties  whirify 
I  uninterested  in  the  matter — a  situation  more  retired  will  generally  be 
I    aerviceable  enough  for  the  real  studwit. 

66.  Would  not  that  very  much  depend  upon  its  being  in  a  thoroughbM  ? 

i     There  might  be  a  central  situation  which  would  not  be  so  complete  a 

I     thoroughfare  as  to  tempt  persons  to  go  in  who  were  not  likely  to  derive 

advantage  from  it? — I  think  that  if  this  gallery  were  made  so  large  and 

so  beautiful  as  we  are  proposing,  it  would  be  rather  a  resort,  ndtber  a 

I     lounge  every  day,  and  all  day  long^  provided  it  were  accessible. 

I  &f.  Woidd  not  that  a  good  deal  depend  upon  its  being  in  a  pnbUc 

I     th(Hroagh£ure  ?    If  it  were  in  a  tboroughfiire,  a  great  many  persons  might 

^      pass  in  who  would  be  driven  in  by  accident,  or  driven  in  by  caprice,  if 

I      they  passed  it;   but  if  it  were  at  a  little  distance  from  a  tborongh^MPe, 

I      it  would  be  less  crowded  with  those  persons  who  are  not  likely  to  derive 

much  advantage  fiom  it  ? — Quite  so ;  but  there  would  always  be  an  advsn- 

I      tage  in  attracting  a  crowd;  it  would  always  extend  its  educational  ability 

in  its  being  crowded.    But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  all  that  b  necessary 

for  a  noble  Museum  of  the  best  art  should  be  more  or  less  removed,  and 

that  a  collection,  solely  for  die  purpose  of  education,  and  for  the  purpose 

of  interesting  people  who  do  not  care  much  about  art,  should  be  provided 

in  the  very  heart  of  the  pc^pulation,  if  possible,  that  pictures  not  of  great 

value,  but  of  sufficient  vsloe  to  interest  the  public,  and  of  merit  enough 

to  form  the  basis  of  early  education,  and  to  give  examples  of  all  art,  shoiSd 

be  collected  in  the  popular  Gallery,  but  that  all  the  precious  things  riiould 

be  removed  and  put  into  tiie  great  Gallery,  where  they  would  be  safest, 

irrespectively  altogether  of  accessibility. 

68.  Chmrmam.    Then  you  would,  in  £M!t,  have  not  one  but  two  Galleries  ? 
—Two  only. 
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69.  FroftuoT  Faraday,  And  you  would  seem  to  desire  purpodytK 
remoTal  of  the  true  and  head  Gallery  to  some  distance,  so  as  to  pRic 
the  great  access  of  persons  ? — Yes. 

70.  Thinking  that  all  those  who  could  make  a  real  use  of  t  G^ 
would  go  to  that  one  ? — Yes.  My  opinion  in  that  respect  has  been  life 
within  these  few  days  from  the  fact  having  been  brought  to  my  knoviec; 
of  sculpture  being  much  deteriorated  by  the  atmosphere  and  tbe  tod 
impossibility  of  protecting  sculpture.  Pictures  I  do  not  care  about,  k. 
can  protect  them,  but  not  sculpture. 

71.  Dean  of  Si.  PauTs.  Whence  did  you  derive  that  knowledge'.; 
forget  who  told  me ;  it  was  some  authority  I  thought  condaare,  a 
thmfbre  took  no  special  note  o£ 

72.  Chairman,  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  is  rather  prejndiciil  \a  c 
that  there  should  be  a  Gallery  notoriously  containing  no  first-rate  vocksc 
art,  but  second-rate  or  third-rate  worics  ? — No ;  I  think  it  rather  valutbie  t 
an  expression  of  the  means  of  education,  that  there  should  be  earij  Job 
in  art — ^that  there  should  be  this  sort  of  art  selected  especiaUj  £di  ire 
studies,  and  also  that  there  should  be  a  recognition  of  the  tiettti 
predousness  of  some  other  art.  I  think  that  portions  of  it  should  be  t 
aside  as  interesting,  but  not  unreplaceable ;  but  that  other  portions  ibo^ 
be  set  aside  as  being  things  as  to  which  the  functioii  of  tJie  nitnou 
chiefly,  to  take  care  of  those  things,  not  for  itself  merely,  but  for  t£  c 
descendants,  and  setting  the  example  of  taking  care  of  them  for  em. 

73.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  there  would  be  any  danger  h  tk 
studying  or  the  copying  of  worics  which  notoriously  were  not  tbe  hes 
works? — On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  woriss^ 
altogether  the  best  should  be  first  submitted.  I  nerer  should  tidnk  ^ 
giving  the  best  work  myself  to  a  student  to  copy — ^it  is  hopeless;  he  w 
not  feel  its  beauties — he  would  merely  blunder  over  it.  I  am  perfects: 
certain  that  that  cannot  be  serviceable  in  the  particular  branch  dt 
which  I  profess,  namely,  landscape-painting ;  I  know  that  I  most  pt 
more  or  less  of  bad  examples. 

74.  Mr,  Richmond.  But  you  would  admit  nothing  into  this  aeecB^ 
gallery  which  was  not  good  or  true  of  its  kind  ? — Nothing  which  ms  nc 
good  or  true  of  its  kind,  but  only  inferior  in  value  to  the  others. 

75.  And  if  there  were  any  other  works  which  might  be  deposftc^ 
there  with  perfect  safety,  say  precious  drawings,  which  might  be  j^ 
tected  by  glass,  you  would  not  object  to  exhibit  those  to  the  onscJccfefi 
multitude  ? — Not  in  the  least ;  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  proride^ 
I  could  spare  them  from  the  grand  chronological  arrangement 

76.  Do  you  think  that  a  very  interesting  supplementary  exhibititt 
might  be  got  up,  say  at  Trafalgar  Square,  and  retained  there  ?— Yes,  i» 
all  the  more  useful  because  you  would  put  few  works,  and  you  coald  leik 
it  complete  in  series — and  because,  on  a  small  scale,  you  would  bave  tk 
entire  series.  By  selecting  a  few  works,  you  would  have  an  epitoacc^ 
the  Grand  Gallery,  the  divisions  of  the  chronology  being  all  vithin  ^ 
compartment  of  a  wall,  which  in  the  great  Gallery  would  be  in  t  stp^ 
division  of  the  building. 

77.  Mr,  CockerelL  Do  you  contemplate  the  possibility  of  cxccD^ 
copies  being  exhibited  of  the  most  excellent  works  both  of  sco^ptuiv  iv 
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f  puinting  ? — I  have  not  contemplated  that  possibility.  I  have  a  great 
orror  of  copies  of  any  kind,  except  only  of  sculptare.  I  have  great  fear 
f  copies  of  painting;  I  think  people  generally  catch  the  worst  parts  of 
be   painting  and  leave  the  best. 

78.  But  you  would  select  the  artist  who  should  make  the  copy.  There 
ire  persons  whose  whole  talent  is  concentrated  in  the  power  of  imitation 
>f  a  ^iven  picture^  and  a  great  talent  it  is. — I  have  never  in  my  life  seen 
i  ^ood  copy  of  a  good  picture.^ 

79-  Have  you  not  seen  any  of  the  German  copies  of  some  of  the 
great  Italian  masters,  which  are  generally  esteemed  very  admirable  works? 
— I  have  not  much  studied  the  works  of  the  copyists ;  I  have  not  observed 
tbem  much,  never  having  yet  found  an  exception  to  that  rule  which  I 
have  mentioned.  When  I  came  across  a  copyist  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Vatican,  or  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  I  had  a  horror  of  the  mischief, 
and  the  scandal  and  the  libel  upon  the  master,  from  the  supposition 
that  such  a  thing  as  that  in  any  way  resembled  his  woik,  and  the  harm 
that  it  would  do  to  the  populace  among  whom  it  was  shown. 

80.  Mr,  Richmond.  You  look  upon  it  as  you  would  upon  coining  bad 
money  and  circulating  it,  doing  mischief? — Yes,  it  is  mischievous. 

81.  Mr.  Cockerell.  But  you  admit  engravings — ^you  admit  photographs 
of  these  works,  which  are  imitations  in  another  language  ?  —  Yes ;  in 
abstract  terms,  they  are  rather  descriptions  of  the  paintings  than  copies 
— ^they  are  rather  measures  and  definitions  of  them — they  are  hints  and 
tables  of  the  pictures,  rather  than  copies  of  them;  they  do  not  pretend 
to  the  same  excellence  in  any  way. 

82.  You  speak  as  a  connoisseur ;  how  would  the  common  eye  of  the 
pubhc  agree  with  you  in  that  opinion? — I  think  it  would  not  agree  with 

'  me.  Nevertheless,  if  I  were  taking  some  of  my  workmen  into  the 
'  National  Gallery,  I  should  soon  have  some  hope  of  making  them  under- 
'  stand  in  what  excellence  consisted,  if  I  could  point  to  a  genuine  work; 
'    but  I  should  have  no  such  hope  if  I  had  only  copies  of  these  pictures. 

83.  Do  you  hold   much   to  the  archaeological,  chronological,   and    his- 
torical series  and  teaching  of  pictures  ? — ^Yes. 

84.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  is  essential  to  the  creative  teaching, 
'     with  reference  to  our  future  schools? — No.     I  should  think  not  essential 

>  at  all.    The  teaching  of  the  future  artist,  I   should  think,  might  be  ac- 

>  complished  by  very  few  pictures  of  the  class  which  that  particular  artist 
i  wished  to  study.  I  think  that  the  chronological  arrangement  is  in  nowise 
I  connected  with  the  general  efficiency  of  the  gallery  as  a  matter  of  study 

>  for  the  artist,  but  rery  much  so  as  a  means  of  study,  not  for  persons  inte- 
rested in  painting  merely,  but  for  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  general 

!      history  of  nations ;  and  I  think  that  painting  should  be  considered  by  that 

I      class  of  persons  as  containing  precious  evidence.     It  would  be  part  of  the 

i      philosopher's  work  to  examine  the  art  of  a  nation  as  well  as  its  poetry. 

i  85.  You  consider  that  art  speaks  a  language  and  tells  a  tale  which  no 

written  document  can  effect  ? — ^Yes,  and  far  more  precious ;  the  whole  soul 

of  a  nation  generally  goes  with  its  art.     It  may  be  urged  by  an  ambitious 

king  to  beeome  a  warrior  nation.     It  may  be  trained  by  a  single  leader  to 

>  ^Compare  A  Joy  for  Ever,  §  90  (a  passage  in  a  lecture  of  1857) ;  in  later  jears 
Rdskm  was  at  pains  to  train  and  encourage  copyists  in  the  right  way :  see  Appendix  iv., 
below,  and  pp.  590-531,  abore.] 
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a  pmA  wrtkft  natloo,  and  its  ohametor  at  dHit  tinie  maj  Mtattr 
dtpend  upon  that  one  man^  bat  in  its  art  all  tlie  Mund  of  the  utin  i 
morm  or  Ittt  expressed :  it  can  be  said^  that  was  what  the  peaasot  snrk 
to  when  he  went  into  the  city  to  the  cathcdiml  in  the  morainff— thitii 


the  sort  of  book  the  poor  person  read  or  learned  in — ^the  sort  of  pieteiek 
pnqred  to.  All  which  involves  infinitely  more  important  oonsidenAioBs  tk 
cemmoa  history. 

86.  Dean  of  St,  PauTs,  When  you  speak  of  your  objections  t»  tsfe 
of  pictures^  do  you  carry  that  objection  to  casts  of  sculpture  ? — Not  st  iZ 

87.  Suf^posing  there  could  be  no  complete  union  of  the  great  voib^ 
scolptare  in  a  country  with  the  great  woriu  of  painting  in  that  eoo^ 
would  you  consider  that  a  good  selection  of  casts  comprising  tiie  gn 
reiiius  of  sculpture  of  all  ages  would  be  an  impwtant  jKldition  to  t  psla 
gattery?-^!  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it. 

88.  If  you  could  not  have  it  of  originals,  you  would  wish  v^y  mud  t 
have  a  complete  collection  of  oasts,  of  course  selected  firom  all  the  te 
sculptures  in  the  world? — Certainly. 

89*  Mr.  RickmontL  Would  you  do  the  same  with  ar^iitecture^vo^ 
you  collect  the  remains  of  architecture,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  adkdd 
and  unite  them  with  sculpture  and  painting? — I  shouki  ^ink  thst  o^- 
teoture  consisted,  as  far  as  it  was  portable,  veiy  much  in  senlptBre  b 
saying  that,  I  meisn,  that  in  the  different  brsnches  of  sculpture  ardutectac 
is  invited — that  is  to  say,  you  would  have  the  statues  belonging  to  m^ 
ami  such  a  division  of  a  building.  Then  if  you  had  casts  of  thoae  sdtas 
you  would  necessarily  have  those  casts  placed  exactly  in  the  same  poitii 
as  the  original  statues — it  involves  the  building  surrounding*  them  sad  ^ 
elevation— ^it  involves  the  whole  architecture.  ' 

90.  In  addition  to  that,  would  you  have  original  drawings  of  ard&t» 
tore,  and  models  of  great  buildings,  and  photographs,  if  they  oould  be  ai^ 
pennanent,  of  the  great  buildings  as  well  as  the  mouldings  and  easts  ^ 
the  mouldings,  and  the  members  as  Air  as  you  could  obtain  them  ?— <2^« 

91.  Would  you  also  include,  in  the  National  Gallery,  what  miy  ^ 
called  the  handicraft  of  a  nation — works  for  domestic  use  or  omuae^- 
For  instance,  we  know  that  there  were  some  salt-cellars  deigned  for  one  «^ 
the  Popes ;  would  you  have  those  if  they  came  to  us  ? — ^^eiything,  p* 
and  pans,  and  salt-cellars,  and  knives. 

Sk.  You  would  have  everything  that  had  an  interesting  art  element  ii 
it?— Yes. 

98.  Dean  of  St.  Pouts.  In  short,  a  modem  Pompeian  Galleiy  ?-Yei; 
I  know  how  much  greater  extent  that  involves,  but  I  think  that  yoo  dw 
include  all  the  iron  work,  and  china,  and  potteiy,  and  so  on.  I  think  tbtt 
all  works  in  metal,  all  works  in  clay,  all  worics  in  carved  wood,  should  be  | 
included.  Of  course,  that  involves  much.  It  involves  all  the  eooiM 
involves  an  immense  extent.  ^ 

94.  Supposing  it  were  impossible  to  concentre  in  one  great  mvsff^ 
the  whole  of  these  things,  where  should  you  prefer  to  dnw  the  Iuk 
Would  you  draw  the  line  between  what  I   may  call  the  andent  P^    \ 
world  and  the  modem  Christian  world,  and  so  leave,  to  what  may  be  aSfd 
the  ancient  world,  all  the  ancient  sculpture,  and  any  fragments  of  vofi^     \ 
painting  which  there  might  be — all  the  vases,  all  the  ancient  bionse^  ^^^ 
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a  wihoMt,  cMqrtbiQf  whkih  oomm  ctowm  W  m  terUia  period  ?  Do  ycm  tbiak 
1m^  thmk  woqU  b»  ^o  h^  diviaiw,  oc  should  yon  pmfer  wy  dimioa 
%>fcoi  tpedal  trU,  aod  k^po  iboit  art*  togetherP-^I  should  Vk^  th# 
•nd  Christen  divifiM.  I  thiak  it  voiy  esmitial  that  wherever  th« 
Lptaae  of  a  aalicm  wms,  than  its  iron  work  should  b^— that  wherevei  ils 
^K^on  w#ris  was,  thoro  its  pottery  should  bf»  aad  so  on. 

95.  And  you  would  keop  the  9A«dievi«l  woiks  together,  in  wkabi(¥«r 
foKva  Ukoae  i^ediseinsl  wiQrk»  oilstni  ?-^Yes ;  I  should  not  at  all  feel  injuMd 
by  kniPii^  to  take,  i^  oab^hrive  from  one  oentury  to  another  century 

96^  Or  from  the  ancioAt  to  the  modem  world  ? — No. 

97.  Mr.  Rickmgmi.  If  it  wei*  found  convenient  to  keep  sepsmte  the 
Ptean  aad  the  Christliaift  art,  with  whi<A  would  you  associaie  the  medissval? 
— Bf  '^  Christisn.aod  P^igan  Art  "  I  mean,  bei<Hre  Christ  and  after  Christ 

96.  Then  the  medkmd  would  come  widi  the  paintings? — Yes;  and 
nlflo  the  Mahnmedai^  ami  all  the  P^^gan  art  which  was  after  Christ,  I  should 
aiMmriatr  aa  part,  mA  a  moat  essential  part,  beeanae  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  hiflleiy  of  Chrisliani^  is  oomplicated  petpetually  with  that  whiah 
CSupialiniai^  wm  affectiaig;  Tbnefer^  it  ia  a  matter  of  date,  not  of  Chris- 
tim^.  Eveiythhif  before  Christ  I  should  be  gbd  to  see  sepamted,  or  you 
may  take  m  other  date  that  you  like. 

99.  But  the  inspimtien  of  the  two  sdiook^the  Fsgan  and  the  Christian — 
seems  so  difierant,  that  there  would  be  no  groat  violenoe  done  to  the  true 
tlieor^r  of  a  National  GaUery  in  diTidaag  tbase  two,  would  ther^  if  each 
wera  mede  eemplele  in  itself  ?— That  is  to  si^,  taking  the  spirit  of  the 
woiid  after  Ckristimuty  was  in  it»  mid  the  spirit  of  the  world  before  Chris- 
tianil^  was  in  it. 

100.  Dem  qf  SL  PamTi.  The  birth  of  Christ  70U  say,  is  the  csem- 
mencement  of  Christian  art  ?-^ Yes. 

101.  Then  Christian  inflnenee  began,  and,  of  course,  that  would  leave 
a  nnall  debaAeable  ground,  particulariy  among  the  ivories  for  instance,  which, 
we  must  asAtle  according  to  drcumstsncea? — ^Wide  of  any  debateable 
ground,  all  the  art  of  a  nation  which  had  never  heard  of  ChristiaBity,  the 
Hindao  art  and  so  ou^  would,  I  suppose,  if  of  the  Christian  em,  go  into 
the  Chrirtian  galkfy. 

109.  I  was  sprakleg  rather  of  the  transition  period,  which,  of  course, 
there  most  be  ? — Yes. 

I03w  Mr.  CoekereiL  There  murt  be  a  distinction  between  the  terms 
"museum"  and  ''gallery/'  What  are  the  distinctions  which  you  would 
draw  in  the  present  case.^ — I  should  think  ''museum"  was  the  right 
name  of  the  whole  building.  A  *'gallery"  is,  I  think,  merely  a  room  in 
a  moseam  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  works  in  a  series,  whose  effect 
depends  upon  their  collateral  showing  £Mrth. 

104.  There  are  certainly  pemons  who  wimld  derive  their  chief  advantage 
from  the  historioal  and  dmNMilogical  arrangement  which  you  propose,  Iwu^t 
them  sie  othem  who  look  alone  for  the  beautiful,  and  who  say,  ''  I  have 
noAAog  to  do  with  your  pedantiy*  i  desire  to  have  the  beautiful  before 
ma.  Shaw  me  those  complete  and  perfect  works  which  are  received  and 
Imowu  ss  the  works  of  Phidias  and  the  great  (keek  masten  as  £u:  as  we 
ponen  them,  and  the  worits  of  the  great  Italian  painters.  I  have  not 
time,  nor  does  my  genius  permit  that  1  should  trouble  myself  with  those 
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details."  There  is  a  large  class  who  are  guided  by  those  feeliiigs?-Ai 
I  hope  -who  always  will  be  guided  by  them ;  but  I  should  eonnk  fe 
feelings  enough  in  the  setting  before  them  of  the  most  beaotifal  m 
of  art.  All  that  I  should  b^  of  them  to  yield  to  me  would  be  tk 
they  should  look  at  Titian  only,  or  at  Raphael  onlj>  and  not  wkkt 
have  Titian  and  Raphael  side  by  side ;  and  I  think  1  should  be  able  t> 
teach  them,  as  a  matter  of  beauty,  that  they  did  enjo^f  Titiaii  aod  Bifibt 
alone  better  than  mingled.  Then  I  would  provide  them  betstii 
galleries  full  of  the  most  noble  sculpture.  Whatever  we  cone  mi 
country  and  a  nation  to  provide  beautiful  sculpture,  it  seems  to  me  tk 
the  greatest  pains  should  be  taken  to  set  it  off  b^mtifiillj.  Yoo  ikb 
have  beautiful  sculpture  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  writfa  dark  wLt 
round  it  to  throw  out  its  profile,  and  you  should  have  aill  the  amngeoKti 
made  there  so  as  to  harmonise  with  it,  and  to  set  forth  ereij  l^cft 
So  the  paintinff  gallery,  I  think,  might  be  made  a  glorious  thing,  if  tk 
pictures  were  level,  and  the  architecture  above  produced  unity  of  m- 
pression  from  the  beauty  and  glow  of  colour  and  the  parity  of  form. 

105.  Mr,  Richmond,     And  you  would  not  exclude  a  Crivelli  becane: 
was  quaint,  or  an  early  master  of  any  school — ^you  would  hmve  the  inSop  \ 
the  youth,  and  the  age,  of  each  school,  would  you  not  ? — Certainly.  j 

106.  Dean  of  St.  PauTs.    Of  the  German  as  well  as  the  Italian  ?-7(B 

107.  Mr.  lUckmond.    Spanish,  and  all  the  schools? — Certainfy. 

108.  Mr.  Cockerell.  You  are  quite  aware  of  the  great  liberality  of  ^ 
Government,  as  we  learn  from  the  papers,  in  a  recent  instance,  imejf, 
the  purchase  of  a  great  Paul  Veronese? — I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it  Kit 
is  confirmed,  nothing  will  have  given  me  such  pleasure  for  a  \oog  tm 
I  think  it  is  the  most  precious  Paul  Veronese  in  the  worid,  as  far  as  tk 
completion  of  the  picture  goes,  and  quite  a  priceless  picture.^ 

109.  Can  you  conceive  a  Government,  or  a  people,  who  would  coo- 
tenance  so  expensive  a  purchase,  condescending  to  take  up  with  tk 
occunation  of  the  upper  story  of  some  public  building,  or  with  an  expeM 
whicn  should  not  be  entirely  worthy  of  such  a  noble  Gallerr  of  Pietan*: 
— I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  do  so ;  but  I  do  not  Imow  how  k 
they  will  be  consistent.  I  certainly  think  they  ought  not  to  put  op  wSk 
any  such  expedient.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  limits  there  ait  to 
consistency  or  inconsistency. 

1 10.  Mr.  Richmond.  I  understand  you  to  have  given  in  evidence  tint 
you  think  a  National  G>llection  should  be  illustrative  of  the  who)eirta 
all  its  branches? — Certainly. 

111.  Not  a  cabinet  of  paintings,  not  a  collection  of  sculptured  voih 
but  illustrative  of  the  whole  art?— Yes. 

112.  Have  you  any  further  remaric  to  offer  to  the  Commissioiien^^ 
I  wish  to  say  one  word  respecting  the  question  of  the  restoniti0D  ^ 
statuary.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  simple  question.  Much  harm  it  bdif 
at  present  done  in  Europe  by  restoration,  more  harm  than  was  ever  doa^ 
as  far  as  I  know,  by  revolutions  or  by  wars.  The  French  are  now  ^ 
great  harm  to  their  cathedrals,  under  the  idea  that  they  are  doing  good, 
destroying  more  than  all  the  good  they  are  doing.     And  all  thif  pnM^ 

»  [See  above,  pp.  88,  244,  287.] 
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Trom  the  one  great  mistake  of  supposing  that  sculpture  can  be  restored 
Bv^Hen  it  is  injured.  I  am  very  much  interested  by  the  question  which 
oi:\e  of  the  G>mmis8ioner8  asked  me  in  that  respect ;  ^  and  I  would  suggest 
vrbether  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  avoid  all  questions  of  that  kind.  If  the 
Bt;&tue  is  injured,  leave  it  so,  but  provide  a  perfect  copy  of  the  statue  in 
its  restored  form;  offer,  if  you  like,  prizes  to  sculptors  for  conjectural  re- 
storations, and  choose  the  most  beautiful,  but  do  not  touch  the  original 
'work. 

113.   Prof  ester  Faradajf,     You  said  some  time  ago^  that  in  your  own 
attempts    to    instruct  the    public  there    had  not    been  time    yet  to  see 
mrhether  the  course  taken  had  produced  improvement  or  not      You  see 
no  signs   at  all  which   lead  you  to  suppose  that  it  will  not  produce  the 
improvement  which  you  desire? — Far  from  it — I  understood  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  to  ask  me  whether  any  general  effect  had  been  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  the  public.     I  have  only  been  teaching  a  class  of  about  forty 
mrorkmen  for  a  couple  of  years,  after  their  work — they  not  always  attend- 
ing— and  that  forty  being  composed  of  people  passing  away  and  coming 
again ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  now  doing ;  I  only  see  a  gradual 
succession  of  men  in  my  own  class.     I   rather  take  them  in  an  elementary 
class,  and  pass  them  to  a  master  in  a  higher  class.     But  I  have  the  greatest 
delight  in  the  progress  which  these  men  have  made,  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
it;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  great  things  will  be  done  with 
respect  to  them. 

114.  Chairman,  Will  you  state  precisely  what  position  you  hold? — I  am 
master  of  the  Elementary  and  Landscape  School  of  Drawing  at  the  Working 
Men's  G>llege  in  Great  Ormond  Street  My  efforts  are  directed  not  to 
making  a  carpenter  an  artist,  but  to  making  him  happier  as  a  carpenter. 

'  rSee  above,  Qoestion  89,  p.  660,  On  the  subject  in  question,  compare  the  letter 
on  Ribbesford  Church,  Arrow9  qf  ike  Chaee,  1880,  L  236  (reprinted  in  a  later  volame 
of  this  edition,  and  already  referred  to  in  VoL  XII.  p.  423  n.).] 

'  [See  above.  Question  61,  p.  547.] 


II 
THE   CHARACTER  OF  TURNER 

1.  FROM  THORNBURY^  **LIFE^  (1862) 

g'HC  following  words  are  from  the  Preikce  to  The  Life  of  J:  If.  W,  Tme, 
A.  ...  By  Walter  Thomlmrj,  2  vols.,  1862;  vol  i.  pp.  ▼.-tL:  "Sm 
four  jears  ago,  when  the  desire  to  write  a  life  of  Tamer  first  entered  rr 
mind,  I  determined  to  take  no  steps  in  snch  a  scheme  till  I  hmd  ascerbini 
whether  Mr.  Roskin  might  not  himself  have  some  intentkm  of  one  do 
becoming  the  biographer  of  that  great  painter  whose  gcaius  he  had  dn 
so  ranch  to  illustrate.  In  answer  to  m f  letter  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Roskin  n^ 
tiiat  he  had  no  intention  of  writing  a  life  of  Tomer,  but  thmt  he  should  od 
rejoice  in  my  doing  so,  and  wotud  give  me  all  the  help  he  conkL  % 
words  were: — "] 

Fix  at  the  beginning  the  following  main  charactaristiGS  of  Tonex  i 
your  mind,  as  the  keys  to  tlie  secret  of  alL  he  said  and  did : — 


ObitimK^  (extreme). 

IrrUabiiHy. 

InJdeU^. 


Uprighineis. 

Genertmiy, 

Tendermeu  of  heart  (extreme). 

And  be  sure  that  he  knew  his  own  power,  and  felt  himaelf  uttedy  aioK 
in  the  world  from  its  not  being  understood.  Don't  try  to  mask  the  dtik 
side.  .  .  .  Yours  moat  tniy, 

J.  Rvsa*^^ 

^  [Ruskin^s  letter  was  written  in  1867.  It  contained  also  the  admonition,  **iksn* 
no  time  to  be  lost,  for  those  who  knew  him  when  young  are  dying  daily  "  (Thornbii^ 
1862,  vol.  L  p.  viii).  See  also  Modem  PaitUerij  voL  v.  pp.  346-347,  and  Le^um  m  Jr^ 
teeture  and  PrnnHng,  pp.  181-188,  where  the  character  of  Turner  is  further  expiM 
and  various  anecdotes  given  in  special  illustration  of  his  truth,  generosity,  aod  kisi* 
ness  of  heart  Mr.  Thombury's  book  was  also  referred  to  in  Modem  PahUen,  roL  r. 
p.  344,  where  Ruskin  speaks  of  this  '^  Life  of  Turner,"  then  still  unpaW^j  s 
being  written  ''by  a  biompher,  who  will,  I  believe,  spare  no  pains  in  collectiog  tbi 
few  scattered  records  whicn  exist  of  a  career  so  uneventful  and  secluded."  6i^ 
second  edition,  one  vol.,  1877,  p.  v.,  the  following  letter  was  also  given  :— 

''LuoBRNB,  Dec.  2, 1861. — I  have  just  received  and  am  reading  your  ^ 
with  deep  interest    I  am  much  ^ratified  bythe  view  you  have  tai:en  ai 

five  of  Turner.    It  is  quite  what  I  hoped.    What  beautiful  things  ml»^ 
iscovered  about  him  !    Thank  you  for  your  courteous  and  far  too  fltttoiiif 
references  to  me." 
The  two  extracts  were  reprinted  in  Arrotoe  qf  the  Chaee,  1880,  voL  i.  pp  157-1^ 
A  letter  from  Ruskin  to  his  fiither  shows  that  he  was  not  blind  to  the  defeds  ff 
Thombury's  work : — 

"  LuoBUNK,  Dec.  2, 1861.—  .  .  .  That  is  a  dreadful  book  of  Thombury'Ma 
every  sense — utterly  bad  in  taste  and  writing ;  but  the/acU  are  the  soTrowttl 
thiuffs.  Hamlet  is  lis^ht  comedy  to  it  What  beautiful  tilings  there  ai^ii^ 
it,  of  Turner's  doin^  !  In  this  respect,  and  in  Thombury's  view  of  tbe  dsB) 
the  book  is  better  than  I  expected.  1 
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%  FROM  WnJJS^  CURRENT  NOTES  (MARCH  1865) 

>  In  Current  Notes  for  Janoarj  1852  there  are  some  interesting  partica- 

Imrs  respecting  tbe  late  J.  M.  W.  Tamer.  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
I  to  you  in  the  hope  that  at  some  leisure  moment  the  writer  might  be  dis- 
poeed  to  set  down  on  paper  any  farther  particalars  which  he  remembers 
About  him,  and  to  beg  that  I  might  be  fiivoared  by  the  perusal  of  any 
such  n«tea» 

I  Might  I  also  ask  for  the  privilege  of  a  glance  at  the  original  sketch, 

■  if  stiU  existing,  from  which  the  woodcut  in  the  Current  Notes  was  exe- 
,  euted.  I  know  that  in  transference  to  wood  many  points  of  character 
^  are  likely  to  be  lott^ 

'  J.    RUSKIN. 

JhBNMAim.  Hnx, 

1  [The  article  in  Willis's  (Strrent  Notes  for  January  1852  (No.  13,  vol.  2,  p.  1) 

contamed  some  slight  reminiaoences  by ''  T.  J.  AJ*  of  Tomer  at  Famley  in  1805  or 

1806 — recording  how  he  went  out  grouse-shooting,  and  how  on  another  occasion  the 

party  accompanied  the  artist  on  a  ^etchinj^  expedition  to  Gordale.    The  writer  had 

nubde  a  surreptitious  sketch  of  Turner,  wh^h  was  reproduced  in  the  Current  Notes. 

It  much  resembles  the  better  known  sketch  by  Mr.  Hawksworth  Fawkes.    In  response 

to  Raskin's  letter  in  the  Notes  of  March  1855  (No.  51,  toL  5,  p.  18),  ''T.  J.  A."  wrote 

in  the  May  number  regretting  that  his  ''treacherous  memory  retained  no  further 

traces"  of  the  artist,  but  adding  at  second-hand  a  story  about  Turner  putting  some 

of  his  canrases  under  the  pump.    Rusldn's  letter  in  Current  Notes  was  reprinted  in 

IfdrasU  for  June  1890  (voL  i.  p.  209),  and  thence  again  reprinted  in  the  privately 

iaaaed  volume  of  Buskkiiana,  1890,  part  i.  p.  27.    On  the  subject  of  Rusldn's  own 

intention  at  various  times  to  write  a  Hie  of  Turner,  see  above,  Introduction,  p.  Ivi.    An 

interesting  note  on  the  character  of  Turner,  in  connexion  with  sketches  and  drawings 

discussed  m  this  volume,  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Ruskin  to  his  fiitther  in  1858  : — 

"  Bblunxona,  June  20. —  .  .  .  You  are  quite  right  in  yeur  foding  about 
the  later  drawings  in  this  respect,  that  the  power  of  sight  is  in  a  considerable 
degree  diminish^,  and  that  a  certain  impatience,  leading  sometimes  to  magni- 
ficence, sometimes  to  mistake,  indicates  the  approach  of  disease ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  aU  the  experience  of  the  whole  lifo's  practice  at  art  is  brouf^t  to 
bear  oecaraonally  on  them,  with  results  for  wonderment  and  instructivenees 
quite  unapproached  in  the  earlier  drawing  There  is,  however,  one  fiiult 
about  them  which  I  have  only  ascertained  smce  my  examination  of  the  Turner 
sketches.  There  is  evidence  in  those  sketches  of  a  gradual  moral  decline  in 
the  painter's  mind  from  the  bcynning  of  life  to  its  end — at  first  patient, 
tender,  self-controlling;  exquisitely  perceptive,  hopeful,  and  calm,  he  becomes 
graduidly  stem,  wilful,  moro  and  moro  impetuous,  then  graduaUy  more 
sensual,  a^ridous — sometimes  in  mode  of  work  even  indolent  and  slovenly — 
the  powers  of  art  and  knowledge  of  nature  increasing  all  the  while,  but  not 
now  employed  with  the  same  calm  or  great  purpose— his  kindness  of  heart 
never  deserting  him,  but  encumbered  with  sensuality,  su^don,  pride,  vain 
regrets,  hopelessness,  languor,  and  all  kinds  of  darkness  and  op|«esBion  of 
heart  What  1  call  the  ^  sunset  drawings ' — such  as  our  Coblents,  Constance, 
Red  Rigi,  etc, — marks  the  efforts  of  the  soul  to  reoovw  itself,  a  peculiar  calm 
and  retum  of  the  repose  or  youthful  spurit,  pseeeding  the  raproaoh  of  death. 

^'The  great  value  1  attach  to  the  Heysbam ;— the  old  luchmond  and  the 
Yorkshire  series  generally,  as  w^  as  to  the  Isola  Bella  and  Soperga,  depends 
much  on  their  bemg  the  exponents  of  Turner's  onnd  at  its  highest  and  purest 
period  of  aspiration  and  self-controL"] 
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DRAWINGS 

1.  TURNERS  DRAWINGS  IN  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  J.  RUSKIN,  ESQ.^ 

[About  I860] 

PAINTINGS 

1.  "Shjrlock."    The  Rialto  ftt  Venice.      |    2.  Slarcr  Throwing  Overboard  ^  Dai 


DRAWINGS 


1.  Richmond,    Yorkshire.      Town    and 

Castle,  from  the  Banks   of  the 
River.     E. 

2.  Richmond,     Yorkshire,     from     the 

Moors.     E. 

3.  Richmond,    Yorkshire.      The   Town 

and  Castle,  from  footpath  above 
River.    E. 

4.  Warwick.    E. 
6.  Constance.    S. 

6.  Salisbury.    E. 

7.  Lucerne  Town,  from  above.    S. 

8.  „  „       from  Lake.    S. 

9.  „       Lake,  from  Brunnen.    S. 

10.  „         „      from  Fluelen.    S. 

11.  „  '       „      with  Rigi.    S. 

12.  Pass  of  St  Gothard,  near  Faido.    S. 


I  13.  Lake  of  Zug,  from  Goldao. 

14.  Lake  of  Zug,  near  Aart    S. 

15.  Coblentz.    S. 

16.  Winchelsea.    E. 

17.  Gosport    £. 

18.  Richmond,  Surrey.     E. 

19.  Dudley.    E. 

20.  Devonport    E. 

21.  Schaffhausen  Town.    S. 

22.  „  Falls.     K. 

23.  Arena.     Lago  Maggiore.    £• 

24.  Ch&teaude  la  Belle  Gabrielle.   K. 

25.  Llanthony  Abbey.    E. 

26.  Derwent  Water.     E. 

27.  Okehamptou.    E. 

28.  Rochester.    E. 

29.  Bnckfiwtleigh  Abbey.    E 


*  [This  catalogue  is  reprinted  from  Tbombury's  Life  qf  Turner  ;  where  it  wis  giwj 
in  the  first  edition,  1862,  at  vol.  iL  pp.  395-396 ;  in  the  second,  1877^  at  pp.  ^"P 
It  must  have  been  drawn  up  by  Ruskin  before  1861,  for  it  includes  w  ^^ 
which  he  presented  in  that  year  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  numbers  are  •»«■ 
here  for  convenience  of  reference ;  but  Nos.  20  and  33  are  apparently  a  douW«  »^ 
of  the  same  drawing.  Various  misprints  which  occurred  in  both  editioos  of  ^ 
Thomburv's  book  are  corrected ;  such  as  ''Zug"  for  **Lug."  For  particolsriw  *• 
drawings  m  this  list,  see  Index  1.1 
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m.   Bolton  Abbey.    E. 
!)1.   Nottinffbim.    E. 

32.  Harlech.    £. 

33.  I>evonport    E. 

34.  Carisbrook  Castle.    E. 
36.   St.  Catherine's  Hill.    £. 

36.  Flint  Castle.    E. 

37.  Scarborourh.    (Once  at  Famley.) 

38.  Famley  lUL    (Once  at  Famley.) 

39.  Grandville.     (Unpublished    Dnwing 
on  Coast  of  France.) 

iMla  Bella.    (HakewiU^s /to/y.) 
Tuiin^  from  Superga.    (HakewilL) 
Yarmouth.    (Unpublished.    A  Body- 
Colour  Drawing.      Sailors   Illus- 
trating Tra&lgar  by  Models   of 
the  Ships.) 
Lebanon.    (For  Finden's  Bibie. ) 
Pool  of  Solomon.  (ForFlnden's^i6i^) 
PoolofBethesda.         ,,  „ 

46.  Jericho.  ,,  „ 

47.  Corinth.  „  „ 


40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 
44 
46. 


4a  Rhodes.    (For  Flndeu's  ^c6/e.) 
49.  C(mibe  Martin.     (Southern  CoatL) 
60.  Boecastle  „  „ 

51.  Wolfe's  Hope.    (Small.) 

52.  St  Cloud.  „ 

53.  Pisa.    (Byron  Vignette.) 

54.  School  of  Homer.    (Byron  Vignette.) 

55.  Gate  of  Theseus.  „  „ 

56.  Ashestiel.  (Vignette  to  Scott's  Pae//i#.) 

57.  Linlithgow.  „  „ 

58.  Margate.    {Harbourt  qf  England,) 

59.  Malta.    {Life  qf  Byron.) 

60.  Rouen^    from    St.    Catherine's    HilL 

(lUvere  ^  France, ) 
61-77.  Seventeen  Drawings  of  the  Loire 
Series.    {Rivere  of  France,) 

78.  Namur,  on  the  Mouse. 

79.  Dinant^  on  the  Mouse. 

80.  On  the  Mouse. 

81.  >,         » 

82.  Sketches  of  Venice. 

8a  Early  Sketches.    (Various.) 


The  letter  £.  in  above  list  means  England  series ;  S.»  Swiss  series,  meaning 
a  series  executed  for  various  private  persons  by  Turner  after  the  year  1842,  of 
whieh  two  only,  belonging  to  Mr.  Windus  of  Tottenham,  have  been  engmved.^ 
None  of  mine  have.     K.  means  made  for  the  Keepsake.— J.  Ruskin. 


S.  CATALOGUE  OF  DRAWINGS 

BY  THE   LATE 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER, 
Peesemted  to  the  FrrzwiLUAM  Museum, 

BY 

JOHN  RUSKIN,  Esu.,  DsKMAmK  Hill,  Camberwell,  London.' 

[1861] 

1.  Flag  of   England,  title    vigneUe    for    Harbours    of   England,   1825; 

highest  possible  quality  of  work  in  neutral  tint' 

2.  Old  Gate,  Canterbury.     An  early  drawing  characteristic  of  his  first 

architectural  studies. 

I  [Namely* ''  Zurich  "  :  see  above,  p.  200  (No.  21),  and  ''  Lucerne,"  p.  204  (No.  34).] 
^  [This  catalogue  is  reprinted  from  a  single  folio  sheet,  printed  on  one  side  only, 
and  with  the  title  as  given  above  at  the  top.  There  is  no  imprint.  Some  obvious 
misprints  have  here  been  corrected — ^^ Bremen"  for  ^'Brunneo,"  and  '^Fluellen" 
for  ''Fluelen,"  and  '^ Hospital,  Pass  of  St  Gothard"  for  ''Hospital  from  off  St 
Gothard."] 

'  [Reproduced  on  p  G  above.] 
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S.  Scdt  distm  far  an  ilkntralkm  to  a  work  oo  antiquitiei  ^  WUr 
Abbej ;  showlBg  what  cimpk  woric  he  would  uniU  iIbIk^ 

4.  Fint  sketch,  ihoidng  hii  p«ne  mode  of  uang  w«ter-«olo«n.    8hr 

what  early. 

5.  Mosadale  Fell,  Yorkshire;  one  of  the  Yorkshise    seiier    fbt^ 

work  of  the  early  period. 

6.  Richmond,  Yorkshire;    drawing  for  the  Knglsiifd    serieB.    FaUm 

woric  of  the  leoeod  period. 

7.  AshestieL      Vignette  eagraved  for  Soott's  works.       Average  wAi 

middle  thne. 

8.  St.  Goad.   Engraved  for   Scott's    Worics.     Very    fine  work  of  tk 

middle  time. 

9.  Pool  of  Solomon.    Engraved  for  Finden's  Bible.     Cansnmmslf  wi 

rather  characteristic  of  later  period.' 

10.  Yarmouth   Sands.      Drawing  of   the  middle  time    im    badlif^obe 

Highest  possihle  onality.     (Sailors  explaining  tiie  position  d  tk 
Fictoiy  and  RedoM&table  at  Trafalgar  by  the  help  c^  flMdek) 

11.  Namur,  oa  the   Meuse.      Body-colottr  of  the  third   period.    Vo 

fine. 

12.  Huy,  on  the   Meuse.    Body-colour;    companion   to    the    foiega^ 

Real  first-rate. 
18.  Orleans   (Twilight).      UnpubUshed  drawing    for    Rkfen  of  imi 
FffstHiate. 

14.  Ambofse.    Unmblislied  drawfaig  for  Bnen  of  Prmmee/  intem»a{ 

as  an  example  of  his  use  of  Uie  pen. 

15.  Bacharach.    Finished  body-colour  sketch  of  the  third  perk>d. 

16.  Scene  in  the  TyroL     Water-ookmr  sketch.    Third  period.    Higka 

quality. 

17.  Schaffhausen.    Sketched  from  nature,  worked  with  coloar,  ioi  ft- 

newed  with  the  pen. 

18.  Brunnen;  Lake  Lnceme  in  the  distance.    First  sketch.  { 

19.  Fluelen,  from  the  Lake.    Cliff  above  Altorf  hi  the  distance.  Tnt  , 

20.  The  Devil's  Bridge,  St  Gothard  / 

21.  HospiUl  from  off  St  Gothard  (Sunset).     Fme.  I 

22.  Hospital  from  off  St.  Gothard  (Morning). 

ftS.  Venice.    First  sketch,  ahowing  his  mode  of  ushig  pendl  wftfc  calm- 

24.  Venice.    Storm  at  Sunset     Consummate  work  of  the  thiid  penod. 

Unique ;  among  his  last  sketches. 

25.  Venice.      Calm  at  Sunset    First-rate  companion  to  the  foregoing 

J.  ^uaaSfEt^ 
May  28,  IW. 

1  [See  Pre-Raphaelitiimj  §  95  (Vol  XII.  p.  124),  where  this  point  it  referw** 
Ruskin  acauired  the  WhaUey  drawings  in  1852,  hi  ^ndiange  for  a  Liber  fmi,of' 
Mr.  C.  Stokes,  for  whom  see  above,  p.  478  n.1 

•[See  p.  447,  above.] 
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8.  WATER-<X)LOim  DRAWINGS  BY  J.  M.  W.  TTTKNER 

Praenied  hff  Mft.  John  Ruuun,  M.  A.,  Ftnt  Slade  Prrfe$tor  of  JW 
Art,  tmd  Fotmder  of  Hk  Buikm  School  of  Dtamt^^ 

[1861,  1870] 
^         1.  St.  JnliM,  Toon                                   .     Tot  The  Riven  of  Frmtce. 
5t.  Twm For  The  Riven  of  Frmmx. 

3.  Tancarville. 

4.  Calm  on  the  Loicc,  nMur  Nantes. 
1         5.  Yannouth  (?). 

6.  Margate For  The  Harboun  qf  Engfmd. 

I         7.  Coast  of  Genoa. 

8.  Mont  Jean For  The  Riven  of  Frmme. 

9-  Blois For  The  Riven  of  Frmme. 

I       10.  Canal  of  Loire  and  Cher  at  Tours      .  For  The  Riven  of  Frmce. 

\        11.  RIeta,  near  Samnur     .  .  For  7A€  Riven  tf  Frmme. 

12.  Orleans For  7A€  Rhen  of  Frmme. 

13.  Beaogencj For  The  Rivers  of  France. 

14.  Near  the  Coteaux  de  Mauves    .        .  For  The  Riven  of  Frame. 

15.  Coteaux  de  Manxes     ....  For  The  Rivere  qf  France. 
t        16.  Amboise For  The  Riven  of  France. 

17.  Nantes For  7il«  Riven  of  France. 

I         18.  Between  Clairmont  and  Maoinn  For  The  Riven  of  Frame. 

19*  Angers. 

'  ^  [Thii  catalogae  is  reprinted  from  pp.  59-61  of  A  ProvieUmai  OoMogue  ^  The 

>  Pahmnge  in  The  UnivenUy  OaUeriei^  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1891.  It  also  appeared, 
diffsrentlf  arranged,  in  xho  following  catalogae : — The  Unhereiiif  GmSleriee,  &|/bnf. 

i  A  Catalogue  qf  the  Worke  iff  AH  in  Scu^n  and  Painting.  WUh  BbuiraHmu. 
Ojtford:  Printed  for  J.  FUher.  187S.  This  earlier  list  included  four  numbers  37-40 
which  were  omitted  from  the  later;  they  are  added  here.  The  drawings  here 
enumerated  hang  in  a  compartment  of  the  Uni\'er8it7  Galleries :  for  Roaldu's  raasoni 

'  for  presenting  them^ see  Leeturee on  Landocape^ ^^'  ^^'^  later  date  Ruskin  presented 
a  further  series  of  drawings  by  Tomer  to  the  Univenity — but  toihe  Rngldn  Drawing 
School,  not  to  the  University  Galleries.  These  drawings  are  described  in  the  later 
▼olume  of  this  edition,  containing  Ruskin's  Oxford  Catalogues.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness here,  a  summary  list  of  the  later  gift  is  subjoined : — 


Educational  Seriee. 
Ka 
102.  Ruined  Abbey. 

126.  Durham. 

127.  Ftok  Scene  (Lowther). 

131.  Old  Houses,  Chsstar. 

132.  „        „         „ 

140.  Pigs  in  Sunshine  (see  p.  433). 

141.  Coast  of  Yorkshire. 
143.  Solway  Moss. 

145.  Dunblane  Abbey. 

181.  Study  of  Pish. 

182.  Maekerel. 

183.  Pheasant 
186.  Csttie. 

300.  Erening^  Zug. 


Standard  disrwi* 
Ka 

2.  Greta  and  Tees. 

3.  Loire. 

Bitferenee  Series. 

An  early  drawing  in  neotval  tint  and 
blae ;  hills,  stream,  and  bridge. 

Buainteniarg  Ssrwe* 

14.  Armour. 
120.  Boats. 
127.  Bergamo. 
131.  Lovmer. 

'900.  Pen  and  sepU  sketch  for  unpub- 
lished pkte  of  Liber  Studienm.] 
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20.  OiAteui  de  Blois  .  For  The  Biverg  of  Frmz. 

21.  Harfleur. 

22.  Amboise  Bridge For  T^  /Zmrr  of  Frmx. 

23.  Amboise  (the  first  thought  of  No.  22> 

24.  The  Bridge  of  Blois.     Fog  clearing. 

25.  Scene  on  the  Meuse. 

26.  Chftteau  Hamelin  .  For  The  Riven  cf  Framz. 

27.  Chiteau  de  Nantes     .  .  Fm  The  Eiven  of  Fma, 

28.  Pisa.    The  Spina  Chapel    ...  For  Finden's  B^rom. 

29.  Venice.     Riva  dei  Schiavoni  .  Sketch  on  the  Spot. 

30.  Venice.    The  Academy  ^     .  .  Skeich  om  the  JS^foL 

31.  Venice.    The  Grand  Canal  .  .  Skeich  on  the  Spot 

32.  The  School  of  Homer                          .For  Finden's  Byron. 
S3.  Jericho Fcnr  Finden's  BMe. 

34.  Mount  Lebanon  2  .For  Finden's  Bitle. 

35.  Combe  Martin For  The  Southern  CoaL 

36.  Boscastle For  TA^  Somtheru  Coast. 

37-40.  Sketches,  in  black  and  white  chalk,  on  grey  paper.' 


4.  CATALOGUE  OF  SKETCHES  BY  TURNER 

LefU  by  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  to  the  Ruskm  Drtt«u§ 

School,  Oxford^ 

[1878] 

1.  Lower  end  of  Coniston  Water. 

2.  Coniston  Hall 

3.  Ambleside  Mill. 

^  [For  a  reference  to  this  sketch,  see  Guide  to  the  Academy  at  Venice.] 

*  [For  Nos.  3d  and  34,  see  above,  p.  447.] 

'  [Very  rough,  slight  sketches ;  kept  in  one  of  the  Turner  Cabinets  in  the  tw- 
versity  Galleries  in  which  Uie  whole  series  wss  contained  when  Raskin  proentci^ 
(see  l>elow,  p.  592.)] 

*  [Of  this  catalogue,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Ruskin,  there  are  two  imuA  7^ 
earlier  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  12  pages  (without  wrappers),  with  the  foUowinf  ^ 
on  p.  1 : — 

Catal<^Cue  |  of  |  Sketches  by  Turner  |  Lent  by  the  |  Trustees  of  the  Natiooii 
Gallery  I  to  the  |  University  of  Oxford. 
Page  2  is  blank.    On  p.  3  the  *'  Catalogue  "  begins ;  p.  12  is  bhink.    There  isnoimfsiBt 

This  issue  enumerates  250  pieces,  divided  as  follows :  *'  I.  Oxford  and  Basle  Sm 
(1-8);  "II.  Early  Beginnings"  (9-18);  "III.  Lake  Series"  (19-25);  ''IV.  DaAis 
Series"  (26-31);  ''V.  Savoy  Series"  (32-41);  ''VI.  Mont  Bhmc  Series"  (i^lj 
"VII.  Schaffhausen  Series'*  (51-56);  "VIIL  Early  English  Series"  (57-«6);"l^, 
Lichfield  Series"  (67-75);  "X.  Bolton  Series"  (76-83);  "XL  Yorkshire  Scrkf^ 
(84-95);  "XIL  Animal  and  Liber  Series"  (96-100);  "XIIL  Great  RomsaSeritf, 
(101-107);  "XIV.  Tivoli  Series"  (lOS-122);  "XV.  Rogers*  Vignette  Series^ 
(12a-137);  "XVL  Uter  Beginnings  Series"  (138-148);  '^XVIL  Marioe  Sei» 
(149-162);  "XVIIL  Continental  Series,  Mixed"  (163-175);  "XIX  Black  Fwnci 
Series"  (176-181);  "XX.  [numeral  omitted  by  mistake]  Loire  Series"  (182-193' 
"XXI.  Colour  on  Grey  Series"  (194-217);  "XXIL  Geneva  Series"  (2Iff-^y 
"XXIIL  Fribourg  Series"  (224-229);  "XXIV.  Lucerne  Series"  (230-238);  "XX\ 
Faido  Series  "  (239-250).    Also  "  Extra  Pieces,"  as  given  below,  p.  568. 

This  earlier  catalogue  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Ruskin  at  the  time  (/0/^ 
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4.  GokbriU  Bridge.^ 

5.  Rydal  Water. 

6.  Rydal  Water. 

7.  GnoiieTe. 

8.  Ouse  Bridge,  York. 
,                  9-  Richmond  Castle. 

10.  Durham  from  the  Low  Bridge. 
I  11.  Durham  frxmi  the  Weir. 

I  12.  Melrose. 

^  13.  Melrose.* 

i  14.  Mill  and  Stream :  compare  No.  87.     Reflections  in  procession. 

i  15.  Mountain  Torrent. 

I  16.  Chepstow.     Unfinished.     His  chosen  method  fully  applied. 

[  17.  Trees  and  Brook.     Bridge  used  afterwards  in  Ri^lan.* 

I  18.  Study  for  drawing  of  Folkestone. 

r  19.  Eu. 

r  80.  Blue  Lake.^ 

his  selecting  the  pisess  from  tht  tin  boxes  at  the  National  Gallery  (see  aboTS^ 

Introduction^  p.  liii.). 
I  When  he  proeeeded  to  arrange  and  frame  the  sketches,  and  plaee  them  in  eahbiets. 

In  his  I>rawins^  School  at  (hdoA,  he  recast  his  arrangement  entirely.    Among  other 
'     reasons  for  this  rearrangement  were  (1)  considerations  of  sise,  it  being  necessary  to 

keep  the  hurser  and  smaller  pieces  together  respectiTely ;  thus  Nos.  1-56  in  the 

catalogue  as  here  printed  are  m  larger  cabinets  than  the  others.    And  (2)  the  fret 

that  in  some  cases  the  drawings  were  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  piece  of  paper. 

In  these  cases,  and  in  some  others,  Raskin  used  rerersible  frames,  glased  on  both 

sides ;  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  bracketed  drawings  in  the  catalogue  as  printed 

here :  see  Nos.  67,  etc,  etc    The  250  (really,  on  recounting  and  rearrangement,  251) 

^ecss  filled  195  frames  (106  numbers,  bat  163  is  blank). 

In  accordance  with  Uus  rearrangement  Raskin  wrote  a  new  catalogue— an  octavo 

pamphlet  (on  thicker  paper,  without  wrappers)  of  16  psges.    The  title  (as  before)  is  on 

p.  1 ;  the  catalogue,  pp.  3-14 ;  pp.  15, 16  are  blank. 
i  It  is  this  second  issue  which  is  followed  in  the  text  here,  because  its  arrangement 

corresponds  with  that  which  subsists  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  SchooL  But  the  follow- 
ing modifications  are  made :  (1)  in  the  second  issue  of  the  dialogue  there  was  a  double 
[  system  of  enumeration,  owing  to  the  fret  that  the  first  israe  was  stiU  current  On 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  psge  the  numbers  1-106  correspond  to  those  on  the  frames, 
two  sketches  being  often  mduded  in  one  frame.  On  the  ri^ht-hand  side  of  the  psge 
there  is  a  different  series  of  numbers,  which  refer  to  those  m  the  earlier  issue.  i&, 
however,  that  is  no  longer  current,  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  cumber,  and 
perhaps  confuse,  the  page  by  adding  the  references  to  the  obsolete  enumeration. 
(2)  The  eariier  issue  sometimes  contamed  fuller  notes  than  the  later ;  in  such  esses, 
the  sdditional  notes  are  here  incorporated  in  the  text.  Other  Tariations  are  moitioned 
in  footnotes;  while  some  obrious  misprints  (numerous  in  the  Oxford,  ss  in  ^e 
Cambridge,  catalogue),  such  as  "  Recess  Bridge"  for  '^Reuss  Bridge"  and  ''Famby  " 
for  '^Fumley,"  have  been  corrected.  (3)  The  list  of  Extra  Pieces  wss  omitted  in 
the  second  issue ;  it  is  here  included,  ss  the  pieces  in  question  are  on  view  in  the 
Raskin  Drawing  SchooL  Both  issues  are  now  out  of  print  and  seldom  met  with ; 
neither  is  included  in  the  BibHograpkjf  by  Wise  and  Smart] 
1  [jb  IVitterdale.] 

'  rThese  are  all  pencU  sketches.    In  the  earlier  catalogue  Nos.  1-7  were  headed 
''in.  Lake  Series" ;  and  Nos.  8-13,  ''IV.  Durham  Series.'^ 

*  [In  Uber  Siudhntm :  see  below,  p.  644.] 

*  [Nos.  14-20  are  beginnings  of  colour-drawings.] 

xm.  2  k 
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21.  Paettam  in  Stonn.     Study  for  engraving.^ 

22.  Naples  from  the  Sea. 

28.  Naples.     Queen  Joanna's  Palace. 

24.  Rome.     The  Qty  from  the  Vatican. 

25.  Rome.     The  Palatine  and  Alban  Mount 

26.  Rome.     The  Arch  of  Titus.     (Coliseum  on  back.) 

27.  Rome.    The  Temple  of  Peace. 

28.  Rome.     The  Forum.« 

29.  Pass  of  Faido.     St  Gothard.    Sketch   lor   picture    bekn^s^  m 

Mr.  Ruskin.^ 
SO.  The  Alpine  Valley.     (Near  Bellinsona.) 
81.  The  Square  Fort 

32.  Sunset  in  Storm.^ 

33.  Heidelberg. 

34.  The  Castle,  SchaflThausen. 

85.  Baden.     (Switierland.) 

86.  Fribourg  (Switzerland).    The  descent  from  Hdtel  de  Ville.* 

37.  Fribourg.    The  Red  Tower. 

38.  Fribourg.  The  Golden  Tower. 

39.  Fribourg.  Tke  Lower  Bridge. 

40.  Fribourg.  The  Conrent  Vale. 

41.  Fribourg.     The  Convent 

42.  Lucerne.  Lake,  with  Mont  Righi. 

43.  Lucerne.  Reuss  Bridge  and  Mont  Pilate. 

44.  Lucerne.  Mont  Pilate,  nearer. 

45.  Lucerne.  Mont  Pilate,  irorn  Bay  of  Stans. 

46.  Lucerne.  The  Stanistadt  Mountains. 

47.  Kussnacht^ 

48.  Lucerne.  Mont  Righi  and  Cathedral.     Moonrise. 

49.  Lucerne.  Mont  Righi.     Evening. 

50.  Lucerne.  Mont  Righi.    Last  rays  of  sunset 

51.  Geneva.  Sails  in  port. 

52.  Geneva.  The  Mole  and  Savoy  hitts. 
58.  Geneva.  Sunset  on  Jura. 

54.  Village  near  Lausanne. 

55.  Vevay. 

56.  Funeral  at  Lausanne.^ 

1  [See  No.  206  in  the  National  Gallery,  p.  617.    Nos.  22  and  23  are  in  peadL] 

s  [Nbs.  22-28  were  headed  in  the  eariier  oatalogoe  ''XUI.  Great  Roman  Smi." 
No.  25  was  called  '' Aqueducto  and  St  John  Utecan,"  and  No.  24^  "Ftom  MmH 
Mario/n 

<  rrfiis  is  the  sketch  described  by  Ruskin  as  No.  40  in  his  first  catakgaesTte 
sketches  at  the  National  Gallery  :  see  above,  p.  206.1 

«  rin  the  earlier  catalogue,  "  Red  CM."] 

^  rin  the  earlier  catalogue,  "  The  great  descent  by  the  steps."] 

*  [This  is  the  sketch  described  by  Raskin  as  No.  29  in  his  first  catsk^gne  of  tke 
•ketches  at  the  National  Gallery :  see  above,  p.  202.] 

7  [In  the  earlier  catalogue  Nos.  51-56  were  headed  ^'XXIL  GwMfa  Ssrisi"; 
i«^  AA-^n  <<YTrrr  v^u^tt^^  f^^ma" *  rj^  a9_aa  «<yytv  r^^*«^Q^.4^''.  k^ 


Nos.  36-40,  ''XXIII.  Friboui^  Series" ;  Nos.  42-50,  "XXIV.  Lucerne  Series" ;  N«. 
29-^  (together  with  Nos.  19,  20, 173-175), ''XXV.  Faido  Series."    The  whole  1 

I 
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--  rOxford.     General  View.    PeneiL 
''\Oxford  from  Magdalen  Bridge.     PcaciL 

58.  Cathedral  of  WeUs. 

59.  Lichaeld.     General  View. 

60.  Liehfield.     South-weat  Tower. 

61.  Tintem. 

62.  Sedburgfa  (?)  Abbey. 
6S.   Langhame  Castle. 
^  /Carlisle. 

^•\Castle  in  "  Rivers  of  England" 
65.   Raby. 
^  rLaunceston.     England  drawing. 

'\Okehampton.   E^land  drawing.    Picture  belonging  to  Mr.  Ruskin.^ 
gj  I  Bolton  Abbey  from  np  stream. 

*\  Bolton  Abbey  from  down  stream, 
gg  I  Bolton  Abbey  from  across  the  river. 

'\  Bolton  Abbey  frt>m  the  knoll,  with  oaks. 
69.   Burden  Tower  (partly  coloured). 
.^  /Richmond,  Yorkshire  (Yorkshire  Series). 
'"•\Raby.     Distance  to  left  of  castle.* 

r,.  /Basle. 

'^•\Luceme. 

-^  /Rhine. 

'*\Rhine. 

-,  /Rhine. 

'^tWaterfiOl. 

- .  /Dinant 

'*\Dinant 

„    fDinant 

'    \Schaffhausen  Castle. 

76  /Dinant 

^^•\Dinant» 

,y-  /TivolL    The  Falls. 

''•\Study  for  trees  in  ''Crossing  the  Brook." 

-    /TivolL     Villa  of  Maecenas. 

\TivolL    Arcades  and  waters. 
~  Temple  and  shepherds. 

Temple  under  tower. 
^^ /TivolL     The  Grottoes. 
''"•\TlvoU.    The  Dark  Arches. 

/Tivoli.    The  Falls  and  the  Campagna. 
^    \TivolL     Villa  of  Mecenas  and  Campagna. 

Not.  29-M^  are  Continental  sketehes  in  pen,  pencil^  and  water-colour^  of  a  late  period, 
inmlar  to  the  ''First  Hundred/'  pp.  191-226;  many  of  them  carried  towards  com- 
pletion and  very  beaatifuL] 

>  [See  below,  p.  e03. 1 

>  ^os.  67-70  are  Libelled  by  Ruskin  en  the  Cabinet  "English  Ootliaes,  smaller 
•iie.n 

'  [Nos.  71-76  are  also  in  penciL] 


7    /TivolL 
^^•\TivolL 
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^^  /Tivoli  OliYCS  among  the  spray.^ 

^*\Tivoli  OUvcs  on  the  hUlslde. 

^,  /UtoU.  Villa  d'Este. 

'^^XTIvolL  Temple  and  plain. 


„ .  /TiToli.     The  City  and  her  Streams. 


tUvoli.    The  Groyes  of  the  Sybil* 


85.  Oxford.    Oriel  Lane. 

86.  Oxford.     Christ  Church.     Unfinished. 

87.  Mill  and  Stream.     Rough  water.     Early  study. 

88.  Sea  surf  on  Rocks.     Early  study .^ 

89.  High  Fall  of  Tees.     Unfiuished.     Lovely.^ 

90.  Maidstone   Bridge.     Example  of  his  chosen  method   in  first  d^ 

Tclopment. 

91.  View  trom  Richmond  Hill. 
0^  TRaby.     Autumnal  colouring. 


Raby.     Part  of  the  same  drawing. 

Stags. 

Stags. 


9S.{?*^ 


94.  (lUly).  St  Maurice. 

95.  (Italy).  TTie  Simplon.* 

q6  atalv^  /Venice,  not  engraved. 

90.  l*«*'y;|Florence,  not  engraved. 

o7    ^*^w^/^*^«<>'»  Villa.« 

97.  (Italy)  l^ivoli. 

98.  (Italy)    Psestum. 

QQ    rP/^ww.x/P^^^^  s^®*^^  ^®'  *^^  Lawn, 
yy.   proems;  Ip^^^jj  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  Arbour. 

.00.  (p~».){srT:it. 

^  [In  the  earlier  catalogue  "  Olives  among  the  spray " ;  and  "  Olives  on  tk 
steeyn 

>  [Nos.  77-84  were  headed  in  the  earlier  catalogue  ^'XIV.  Tivoli  Seriea."  IVf 
are  for  the  most  part  in  pencil  on  paper  prepared  with  black  lead,  the  lights  ban; 
obtained  by  rubbing  out.    The  next  ffroup  is  in  colour.] 

*  [In  the  earlier  catalogue  ^'  Earliest  try  at  it"] 

*  [In  the  earlier  catalogue  '^  Mjvtery  drawn  at  once."] 

^  [In  the  earlier  catalogue  '' Passing  the  Alps" — a  study  for  vignette  No.  207 
in  the  National  Gallery.] 

*  [The  earlier  catalogue  adds  '^(changed  to  twilight)" — 1.0.,  in  the  fini^ei 
vignette ;  similarly  to  the  other  sketch  in  this  frame^  the  earlier  catalogue  ad4 
"  (chanffed  to  front  view) " ;  and  to  98^  ^^ (changed  to  thunder)  " ;  and  to  102^  ''(mock 
changed)."  Nos.  94-103  were  in  that  catalogue  headed  ^"^XV.  Rogera'  Vignetto 
Series";  the  sketches  are  b^nnings  of  water-colour  studies.  For  the  finisM 
drawings,  see  m  the  National  Gallery,  Nos.  206,  221,  224,  206, 228, 229, 234,  235, 299, 
397,230.] 

^  [In  the  earlier  catalogue  "  Lugger  going  out."] 
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102.    (Poems)  Dator  Horn  Quietl. 

in«     /P-^«*o\/Th«  Shepherd  on  Tonuuro.    Fiwt  Study. 

los.    croems;^^^  Shepherd  on  Tomaro.    Second  Study. 

104.  Stonn  on  the  sands.^ 

105.  SaU  in  golden  light 

106.  Dutch  boats. 

107.  Fast  sailing.     Colour  on  grey. 

ion  /^^tage  outline  used  in  Aiguillette.^ 

*"*•  \  Hospice  of  Great  St  Bemaid. 

100  /MarUgny. 

^^-  \Crag  and  Village. 

..^  /Village  with  peaked  Alps. 

^^"-  \Vilhige  with  clouds. 

,  - .   /Tower  on  hilL     Original  of  dark  pastoral.* 

^^^iDistant  Alps. 

--^  /Goige  of  Trient 

^^*\Cmg  and  Village. 

118.    Street  with  Diligence  and  Postillion.^ 

114.  Shed  in  Street    Tours  (?> 

115.  Calais. 

11^  /Rouen.     Pencil  and  ink  on  grey. 
^^'^tSt  Germain. 
117.    Cathedral  Apse. 


118.  French  Series.     Colour  begins.     Sheep  in  the  trench. 

119.  Savoyard  dty. 

120.  Jumi^ges. 

121.  Quillebceuf. 

122.  Quai  du  Louvre. 

123.  French  ChAteau,  with  ^  dark  trees  and  river.     Cool  weather* 

124.  St  Laurent 

125.  Country  town  on  stream. 

126.  Dijon. 

127.  Aux  Invalides. 

128.  Porte  St  Martin. 

>  [In  the  aarlier  catalogue  ''Trial  piece.  Squall  on  ssnd."  These  four  pieoe^ 
104-107>  are  in  water-colour^  and  more  finished  than  the  foregoing  studies.] 

*  [t.e.^  the  drawing  in  Ruskin's  collection :  see  pp.  41^-420.  To  the  first  sketch 
in  Frame  111  the  earlier  catalogue  has  ''Mine/'  instead  of  "Original  of  dark 
psitorsL"  The  group  10&-112  was  in  the  earlier  catalogue  headed  "  V.  Savoy  Series." 
The  sketches  are  mostly  in  pencil  and  white.] 

<  [This  is  the  original  sketch  for  the  drawing  No.  68  in  the  Ruskin  Cdilection^ 
1878 :  lee  ahove,  pp.  457-458.  In  the  sketchy  the  hill  and  tower  are  put  in  in  white ; 
in  the  drawing,  in  dark ;  this  is  perhaps  why  he  speaks  of  the  "  dark  pastoral,"  by 
wsjT  of  noting  the  change  made  in  the  drawing.] 

*  [This  series^  lld-117>  is  headed  in  the  earlier  catalogue  "XIX.  Black  French 
Seriei"— t.e.>  sketches  in  pencil  and  ink  on  grey  paper.] 
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129.    Place  du  Carrousel. 

150.  French  Chiteau  in  smmy  afternoon.     Warm  inreather. 

131.  Luxemboorg. 

132.  Ehrenbreitstein. 

133.  Tower  in  Sunbeam. 

134.  Crag  and  Tower. 

135.  Crag  fiurther  away. 

136.  Bacharach.     Winding  walls. 

137.  The  Ruby  Fortress. 

138.  Entrance  gate  between  bastions. 

139.  Coast  of  Genoa. 

140.  Honfleur.     Unengraved  drawing  of  Seine  Series.^ 

.      (Fast  sailing.    (Pen  only. ^ 

'  \Brig  in  fresh  breeze.     (Pen  only.) 
/First  sketch  for  Flint  Castle.     (Pen  only.) 
^**'  tShip's  boat  and  Fish  boat.     (Pencil.) 
149  /Sailing-boats  and  ship  of  line. 

'  \Ships  of  line  at  stated  distances.     (Pen  only.) 
- , .    TBoats^  various.^    (PenciL) 

'  \  Mainsail  against  rope. 
145  /S«*-wave  on  beach.     (Pencil.^ 

*  \Sea-wave  on  beach.    (Pencil.) 
lAfi  /Shipwreck.* 
**"•  \Beach-piece. 

..„  /ChAteau  de  Blois. 
**'•  \Chiteau  de  Blois. 
lAft  /ChAteau  de  Blois. 
^*^-  \ChIteau  de  Blois. 

149  /^«*"§:e^<^y- 

^'  \Beaugency. 
I  en  /Orleans. 
*^  ••  tOrleans. 

151.  On  the  Rhine.    Sketch  for  drawings  once  called  Bades. 
..^  /Small  English  pencil  series  begins.     Warwidc. 

^^*-  \Warwick. 

-  -,  /Warwick.     For  England  Drawing. 

^^^'  \Leicester  Abbey. 

j^^  /Distance  for  ''Crossing  the  Brook." 

'  \At  the  same  spot. 
...  /On  the  Thames. 
^^^'  \Study  of  Sky.    ''  Sun  like  egg's  yoke.''  * 


I5fi  /Carnarvon  Castle. 
^'  1  Carnarvon  Castle. 


1  [This  series,  118-140,  is  headed  in  the  earlier  catalogue, ''  XXI.  CoIobt  od  Gnf 
Series."] 


s  [In  the  earlier  catalogue,  ''Mediterranean  Boats.'*] 
*  [In    ' 


the  earlier  catalogue,  "The  Ifucrutabief"  and  "Ihrtoh  boats  in  bw«* 
The  series  141-146  is  there  headed  "  XVII.  Marine  Series."] 
*  [Sic;  the  spelling  is  Tumer'a] 
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j^-   rOkehampton  ("Rivers  of  Engkuad '*> 
•  \OkeIiampton.    View  opposite  to, 


j5g   TRichmond,  Yorkshire.     The  drmwiag  «t  Cambridge. 

°-  \Study  for  the  Chureh  in  Yorkshire  drmwing. 
.  -^  /H6tel  de  ViUe,  Cologne. 
*^^-  \Cathedral,  Cologne. 


»«>{5:irh, 


-^-   /Park  Scene.     Distance.      1   /^      i         j       . 
^®^-  iPark  Scene.     Foreground.)  ^""^  ^^"^  ^"^^«- 


162.  /^^^  ^'^^  Village. 

\  Bridge  with  figures. 
I6S.1 

rFluelen. 

\Donkeys. 


164. 


165.  Coast  of  Naples. 

166.  Lago  Maggiore. 

167.  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset 

168.  Junction  of  Greta  and  Tees,  Mortham  Tower.    Sepia. 

169.  Sheep-washing  at  Eton. 

170.  iEsacus.     Drawing  on  Etching.' 

171.  His  first  Tivoli. 

172.  Thames.     Old  colour.     Q.  out  of  Hesperides  Book? 

173.  Venice.     The  Redentcnre. 

174.  Venice.     The  Fruit  Market 

175.  V^ice.    The  Rialtow 

176.  Sunset    Sketched  with  turned  edge.* 

177.  The  first  view  of  Oxford. 

178.  Canterbury  Gate. 

179.  Wharfedale  (?> 

180.  Famley. 

181.  On  the  Greta.     Mortham  Tower. 

182.  Basle. 

183.  Laufifenbourg. 

1  [This  frame  is  blank.  The  series  147-164  was  scattered  amonf  rarioos  other 
series  in  the  earlier  catalogue.    It  consistB  of  pencil  sketches  from  the  artbf  s  note- 

'  [this  series  again,  185-170,  was  scattered  among  others  in  the  earlier  cata- 
logae.  The  pieces  are  all  in  water-colour  or  sepia.  No.  169  is  a  study  for  the 
lAbir,  similar  to  one  in  the  National  Gallery  (from  the  Vaughsn  bequest).  No.  880 : 
seep.  645.    No.  170  is  another  Liber  pkte  :  see  p.  462.] 

>  [These  sketches  also,  171-176,  were  scattered  in  various  series  in  the  earlier 
cttaloiipie.  No.  171  is  in  the  artisfs  earliest  tinted  manner;  No.  172  is  an  early 
wster-odour.  For  ''  Hesperides  Book  "  see  ''  Extra  Pieces,"  No.  6,  on  the  next  page. 
Not.  173-176  are  later  water-colour  sketches.] 
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184.  LanCenbooig.    Original  of  liber. 

185.  Lauffenbouig.    The  Bridge. 

186.  SchaffhAQten,  Cattle  of  Laufen. 

187.  Sdiaffhausen  fitmi  abore  the  Fall 

188.  High  St  Gothaid. 

189.  LitUe  DerH's  Bridge,  St  GothanL 

190.  Than. 

191.  Lauterforunnen  and  Stanhbach. 
19s.  Mont  Blanc  firom  St  Martin's. 

198.  Mont  Bknc  from  St  Martin's  Bridge. 

194.  SaUenches. 

195.  Cascade  de  ChMe.^ 

196.  Old  Village  of  Prieiir6,  ChamoonLS 


EXTRA  PIECES 


1.  Aofta  book. 

2.  Genera  Ixk^ 
S.  Roman  book. 

4.  Roman  detail  book. 

5.  TlToli  book. 

6.  He^>erides  book.* 

7.  Early  English  book.« 

8.  Red  marine  book.* 

^  [For  this  seenei  now  destroyed,  see  VoL  II.  p.  426  and  ».] 

'  [Of  this  group  (put  together,  owing  to  tbeir  extra  large  me).  Not.  177^ 
178  are  very  early  water-colours ;  the  rest  are  pendl  sketches.  Nos.  188-184  an 
particularly  beauufhL  In  the  earlier  catalogue  Nos.  1^>187  were  headed  ''VE 
Schaffhausen  Series."  and  Nos.  188-106, '' VL  Mont  Blanc  Series."  The  other  fkm 
were  scattered  in  other  series.] 

'  [{.«.,  the  sketch-book  containing  the  first  studies  for  the  jMCtore  of  the  DrM 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides ;  No.  477  in  the  National  Gallery  :  see  abovc^fmj 

*  [Twenty-five  drawings  from  this  book,  mostly  in  pencil  Rnskin  stewtni 
framed  as  examples,  as  he  wrote  on  the  case,  of  '' drawing  friHn  the  AcvMer.]^ 

^  [This  is  a  late  sketch-book,  with  wonderful  sunsets  and  other  effects  m  «itv> 
ooloor  made  at  Maigate  and  Ambleteuse.    Several  are  dated  May  12, 184&] 
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6.  CATALOGUE 

OP 

PICTURES, 
DRAWINGS  AND  SKETCHES, 

CHIEFLY   BY 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  RA., 

THE  PEOPEBTY  OF 

JOHN  RUSKIN,  ESQ.* 

[1869] 

N.B. — The  following  Sketches,  Drawings,  and  Pictures  are  the  Tropcxtj  of 
John  Ruskin,  Esq.,  by  whom  the  Catalogue  is  compiled:— 

SKETCHES  AND  DRAWINGS 

BY 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A 

1.  Scarborough  :  study  from  nature.     Very  characteristic  of  Turner's  method 

of  completing  some  portions  of  his  intended  drawing  without  touching 
the  paper  in  others.    Of  the  early  period.     Fine.     [19  gs.,  Vokins.] 

2.  Crosses,  Sedilia,  etc :  drawing  for  a  woHl  on  the  antiquities  of  Whalley 

Abbey.  Few  drawings  by  Turner  of  this  class  exist'  Of  the  early 
period.     [18^  gs.,  Agnew.] 

8.  Battle  Abbey.  A  very  beautiful  drawing  of  the  second  period,  showing 
the  mastery  of  architectural  detail  obtained  by  studies  such  as  No.  2. 
[97  gs.,  Gambart] 

4.  Coast  Scene:  unfinished  drawing  of  the  early  time.      The  lights  are 

taken  out,  in  the  smoke,  shore,  and  boats,  a  rery  unusual  process  in 
Turner's  work.     [51  gs.] 

5.  River  Scene  :  an  exquisite  fragment.     Unfinished,  of  earliest  time.     All 

the  lights  left,  not  taken  out;  and  part  of  the  paper  untouched. 
An  admirable  example  of  Turner's  method  of  worlc  in  his  finest 
drawings.     [10  gs.,  Agnew.] 

^  [This  catalogue  is  reprinted  from  an  Auction  Catalogue,  headed  on  the  title- 
page  ai  above.  The  sale  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  took  nfause  on 
ThuTiday,  April  16, 1889.    Ine  purchasers,  and  the  prices  given,  are  here  adaed.] 

*  [Cconpare  p.  558  above.] 
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6.  The  Pencil  Sketch  from  Nature  for  the  liber  Studioram.    Sal^ 

Rivaulx  Abbey.     [10  gs.] 

7.  Sketch  for  a  Marine  Picture,  of  the  middle  period.     Cootamof  z.^ 

about  three  minutes'  work,  but  as  fine  as  three  minutes'  wod  x 
be.     [5jg8.] 

8.  Sketch  for,  or  more  probably.  Commencement  of  £>rawino  or  the  L 

Rock.  Most  characteristic  of  Turner's  execution  in  the  middk  ^ 
impetuously  deUberate.    [84  gs.] 

9.  The  Marsh   Mist.     Chalk  sketchy  advanced  with  brown  and  grer,  i 

the  early  time ;  fine,  but  much  injured  by  ill-treatment  [24  ^ 
Vokins.J 

10.  Dead  Pheasant.     Slight,  but  a  beautiful  example  of  Turner's  moit  ifc 

work  in  the  middle  period.     [19  gs.,  Vokins.] 

11.  Dead  Pheasant.    Finished  study.     Superb.     [48  gs.,  VokJn&J 

12.  Sketch  of  Alpine  Valley,  wtth  ChIlets,  on  white  paper,  tinfcrf  »s 

warm  grey ;  then  the  lights  taken  out  Carried  £^  in  the  ond^ 
distance,  but  showing  general  signs  of  carelessness  and  £i%% 

[i*j  g»-] 

13.  Margate  Pier.     Unfinished  drawing  of  the  finest  period.    Exqadtet 

every  respect  as  far  as  it  is  carried.  I  have  seen  no  other  am^ 
of  a  drawing  by  Turner  arrested  so  near  completion.  [70^ 
Cohiaghi.] 

14.  Margate  Pier:  study  of  storm  and  sunshine.     Sketch  on  tinted (hton 

paper,  the  leaf  of  a  sketch-book  of  the  late  period.  Eotirelj  mi- 
nificent     [64  gs.] 

15.  Storm  on   Margate  Sands.      Another  leaf  of  the   same  skctdhbeni 

Very  fine.     [22^  gs..  White.] 

16.  Steamers  off  Margate.    Another  of  the  same  series.     Superb.    [19  PI 

17.  Sunrise  off  Margate.     Another  of  the  same  series.     [19  gs.] 

18.  Sunset  off  Margate,  wffh  Mackerel  Shoals.    A  sketch  of  the  la^ 

time,  careless  and  bad.     [39  gs.,  Colnaghi.j 

19.  Moonrisb  off   Margate.     Late  sketch,  hasty  and  of  inferior  qf^- 

[42  gs.,  Agnew.] 

20.  Two  SumsTs  AND  A  Grey  Storm,  off  Margate.    The  sunsets  ^^^ 

finest  time,  though  extremely  slight  The  marine  is  Ute  «» i^* 
ferior.     [39  gs.] 


,A  -  - 


J^ 

^"- 


^^ ^ >,  -^ 


I 
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•  Si7RF  OK  THE  BiACH,  Maboatb.  Late^  but  exceedingly  interesting^  as 
showing  the  retention  to  the  last  of  the  deliberate  method  of  exe- 
cution which  sets  or  leaves  everything  in  its  right  {^ce  at  once. 
[9i  gs.,  Colnaghi.] 

^.  SuivsET  oK  TRK  BxACH,  Maroate.  An  exquisite  sketch  of  the  late  time, 
fer  carried.     [20  gs.,  White.] 

).  Luxembourg.  A  fine  sketch/  a  little  after  the  time  of  the  Rivert  of 
Fnmoe  8trie8-'4Mdy-colour.   .  [.58  gs.,  Vokins.] 

4.  On  the  Rhine.     A  grand  glowing  sketch,  rery  characteristic  of  Tomer's 

method  of  getting  gold  out  of  a  grey  ground.    [55  gs.] 

5.  On  the  Rhine:  Evening.     A  water-colour  sketch  unfinished,  containing 

some  passages  of  great  beauty.     [51  gs.,  Agnew.] 

26.  On  the  Rhine.  A  white  paper  sketch,  tinted  and  with  scratched  lights. 
Careless;  but  fine  in  subject     [15  gs.] 

^^2.  Sir  Sketches  on  the  Rhine.  Some  drawn  on  the  back  of  the 
paper  as  well ;  all  of  late  time.  S2  is  of  the  Castle  of  Rheinfbls. 
[27,  17  gs.;  28,  12  gs. ;  2$,  16  gs.;  SO,  18  gs.;  31,  10  gs. ;  32, 
15  gs.,  Vokins.] 

33.  The  Niesen:  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Thun.     Always  a 

favourite  subject  of  Tumc^'s.^    A  fine  sketch  of  the  lale  time. 
[115  gs.,  Colnaghi] 

34.  Mountains  at  the  Head  of  the  Lake  of  Thun,  on  the  Soo^  Shore* 

A  highly  finished  sketch  of  the  late  time.'    [130  gs.] 

35.  Belunzona.    One  of  a  grand  series  of  sketches  made  by  Turner  for 

complete  pictures,  but  never  realized.'     [102  gs.] 

36.  The  Desolate  Bed  of  an  Alpine  Stbbam,  with  mist  rising  at  sunset. 

Another  sketch  of  the  same  series  of  the  highest  quality.     [101  gs.] 

37.  Alpine  Torrent  and  Pass.     An  exquisite  sketch.     One  of  the  most 

beautiful  existing  of  the  li^  tine,    [1 19  g^i  Agnew.] 

38.  Scene  in  the  Tyrol.     Unrivalled  in  its  kind.     [154  gs.,  Agnew.} 

^  [See  ab«ve,  pf .  417-4ia] 

'  [Thii  was  one  of  the  drawinffs  which  Raskin  intended  to  indude  in  his  pro- 
posed leriM  of  representotions  ^  Tamer's  drawings  in  the  actual  sixe.  Raskin 
traced  it  in  outline,  and  Mr.  George  Allen  then  engraved  the  outline,  at  Momex 
in  1863.  The  engraving  is  here  leprodaeed  by  photogravure,  the  reduction  being 
from  11x9  to  6x4}.] 
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89.  The  Ghkamti  dbs  Bomohs  :  looking  up  to  the  Aiguflle  dn  Midi    A.   ^bk 
sketch  at  the  time  of  Tuner's  fiitt  visit  to  Chamrwuii     [€l   p 

Agnew.] 

40.  The  Lake  of  Brisntz:  looking  towards  Interlachen^  with  the 

to  the  valley  of  Lauterfomnnen  on  the  left    A  beantifiil 
the  eariy  time.     [512  gs.,  Agnew.] 

W.  Hunt. 

41.  Head  of  Nboro.     Painted  for  Mr.    Ruskin,  and   veiT  fine.    [6l    gL 

Vokins.] 

W.  Hunt. 

42.  Head  of    Country  Girl.     Painted  for  Mr.    Raskin,  and   caammmi^^ 

in  beauty  of  execution.    [52  gs.,  Voldns.] 

W.  Hunt. 
48.  Dead  Game.    An  early  drawing;     Highly  finished.     [29  gs.,  VokSna.] 

W.  Hunt. 

44.  Grapes  and  Medlars.    Exquisite  in  purity  of  light  and  coloiir.    [9S  jir 

Agnew.] 

David  Cox. 

45.  Watermill  in  Wales.     [76  gs.,  Agnew.] 

DUVEROER. 

46.  Interior  of  French  Village  Schoou     [145  gs.,  Voldns.] 

J.  Brett. 

47.  Val  d'Aosta.i     [245  gs.     Bought  in.] 

Copley  Fielding, 

48.  Scene  between   King's  House  and  Inverary.      Bought   by  Mr.  Rndn 

out  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Exhibition.     [440  gs.] 

Copley  Fielding. 

49.  Sea-Piece:    off  Portsmouth.     Painted  for  Mr.   Ruskin,  and    snperfo  d 

its  ckss.     [460  gs.] 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 

50.  The  Slave  Ship.    Exhibited  in  1840.     Bought  by  Mr.  Rnskin  out  d 

Turner's  gallery,  and  still  in  perfect  state,  having  been  alwsji 
protected  both  from  damp  and  dust,  and  never  cleaned.  An  ub- 
engraved  picture,  carrying  copyright.^     [1945  gs.     Bought  in.] 

5648^  gs.,  ToUU 


»[ 


For  this  picture,  see  Academy  NoUi,  1850,  Vol  XIV.1 
For  this  picture,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  571  n.,  and  Plate  12.^ 
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«.  CATALOGUE 

OP 

ELEVEN  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS, 
BY  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A., 

THE    PROPERTY    OP 

JOHN  RUSKIN,  ESQ.^ 

[1882] 

WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  RA. 
51.   Fluelbn:  Lake  Loceme. 

Painted  for  Mr.  Munro,  of  NoTar,  from  the  sketch  now  in  the 
National  Gallery.^    [£1491.] 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A 

5S.  A  Scene  in  Savoy,  with  castle  in  the  distance,  and  cattle  and  figures 
in  the  foregroiUMl 

Painted  about  1804-1805,  from  pencil  sketch  in  the  National 
Gallery;  lent  to  Oxford.  From  the  Dillon  Collection.^ 
[£1207,  10s.] 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A,  1818. 

58.  Heysham  (ViUage  of):   Lancaster  Bay  and  ComberUnd    Hills  in  the 
distance. 

Engraved  by  W.  R.  Smith,  in  Whitaker's  HiHory  of  BkkwumdMre. 
Described  in  Mr.  Ruskin's   Notes  om  kit  Dram$tg$,  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.  [p.  429].     [£787,  lOs.] 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  RA. 
54.  EooLESTONE  Abbey. 

Engraved  by  T.  Higham,  in  Whitaker's  History  of  Rickmomiskire. 
Described  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  Notes  om  Ms  Dnuvings,  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.  [p.  480].     [£787,  10s.] 

^  jThis  is  part  of  an  Auction  Catalogae  issued  by  Mcmts.  Christie,  Blanson. 
ftod  Woods  for  a  sale  on  Saturday,  July  22,  1882.  Ooly  the  drawings,  numbered 
59  and  60,  were,  however,  sold ;  tee  above.  Introduction,  p.  liv.] 

*  rrhifl  drawing  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  late  Mr.  T.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Leeds. 
For  the  drawing,  see  above,  p.  458 ;  for  the  sketch,  p.  205.] 

'  [For  this  drawing,  see  above,  p.  457  (No.  68).  J 
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J.    M.   W.   TURHBR,    &.A. 

55.  Farnliy,  the  seat  of  Walter  Fawkes,  Esq. 

Engraved  in  Whitaker's  Paruh  of  WhaU^.     [£6%%  10s.] 

56.  Farnlky  Stream^  and  summer-house.     [£472^  lOs.] 

57.  Farnlky  Avbnux. 

Described  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  Notes  on  kit  Dnuvings,  hy  J.  3£  ^ 
Turner,  R.A.  [pp.  481-458].     [£199, 10s.] 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  ILA. 

58.  BiLUNZONA.     [£57,  15s.] 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R,A. 

59.  The  Bridge. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 

60.  The  Bridge  :  Evening.     [£126,  apparently  for  59  and  60.] 

J.  M.  W.  TuRNVR,  R.A. 

61.  Pont  de  Busel.    [£60,  18s.] 

The  four  preceding  drawings  are  described  in  Mr.  Roskm's  S^e 
on  kit  Drawmgi,  by  J.  M.  W.  Twmer,  KA.  [pp.  453,  448} 


IV 

LETTERS   ON   COPIES   OF   TURNER'S 

DRAWINGS 

[1867-1882] 


[It  will  have  been  seen  above  (pp.  530-531)  that  Ruskin  attached  great  edaca- 
tional  importance  to  the  drcuLation  of  good  copies  of  Tamer's  Drawings. 
The  trouble  he  took  in  training  copyists  appears  in  the  Lettert  to  WiUwm 
Ward  (2  Tols.^  1893)^  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.  A  collection 
of  Mr.  Ward's  copies  was  on  view  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Gallery  at  the 
same  time  as  Raskin's  Collection  of  Turners  in  1878.  On  p.  4  of  the  wiw^qper 
of  Roskin's  Notes  the  following  annooneement  was  printed : — 

Mr.  Ruskin  having  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society  a  Series  of  facsimiles  of  a  portion  of  the  Turner  Drawings  in 
the  National  Gallery  executed  for  him  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  Collection  is 
now  on  view  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Society^  148,  New  Bond  Street 

The  Series  represented  are  as  follows : — 

FROM  ROGERS'  ITALY  AND  POEMS 


1.  Amalfi. 

2.  Composition,  Moonlight 

3.  Rome. 

4.  Aosta. 

5.  Psestum. 

6.  Lake  of  Geneva. 


7.  Tell's  Chapel. 

8.  Tivoli. 

9.  The  Forum. 

10.  Bolton. 

11.  The  Native  Village. 

12.  Farewell. 


FROM   THE   UNPUBLISHED  RIVERS  OF  FRANCE 


IS. 

14.  St 

15.  Havre. 

16.  Honfleur. 

17.  Shoal  on  the  Seine. 

18.  Dinant 

19.  Rouen. 

20.  Town  on  River. 


21.  Building  a  Bridge. 

22.  Boats,  Sun,  and  Rain. 

23.  On  the  Seine. 

24.  Light  Towers  of  the  H6ve. 

25.  Luxembourg. 

26.  Chiteaa  de  Bkus. 

27.  Nantes. 

28.  Honfleur. 


Mr.  RvsKiN  describes  them  as  follows : — ''  Most  predous  drkwings, 
which  can  only  be  represented  at  all  in  engraving  by  entire  alteration  of 
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tiieir  treatment,  and  abandonment  of  their  finest  purpoaes.  I  fedk 
to  ttronglj  that  I  have  given  my  best  attention,  during  iqiwirds  dt 
Tears,  to  train  a  copyist  to  p^eet  fidelity  in  rendering  tbe  to: 
Turner ;  and  have  now  succeeded  in  enabling  him  to  produce  haak 
so  dose  as  to  look  like  repUcas^ — fiu»imiles  which  I  most  sign  vdl  r 
own  name  and  his,  in  the  very  work  of  them,  to  prevent  thdr  bem^A. 
for  real  Turner  vignettes.** 

Of  the  drawings  which  are  not  for  sale,  ccmies  of  the  oilgtiiilE,cat 
fied  and  signed  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  can  be  obtained  of  the  Sodetj. 

The  foUowing  letters  refer  to  copies    (1)  by   Mr.  William  Wsid,  [i]  u 
Miss  IsabeUa  Jay.] 


1.  ON  MR  WILLIAM  WARD^   COPIES 

(1)  Extract  from  a  Letter  by  Ruskin  to  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norti 
1867:1— 

"  They  are  executed  with  extreme  care  under  my  own  ejt  hj  ^ 
draughtsman  trained  by  me  for  the  purpose^  Mr.  Wattl.  EverfthEi^tk 
can  be  learned  from  the  smalls  works  of  Turner  may  be  as  sms^ 
learned  from  these  drawings.  I  have  been  more  than  once  in  Auk, 
seeing  original  and  copy  together^  which  was  which ;  and  I  thick  te 
about  the  best  works  that  can  now  be  obtained  for  a  moderate  poet 
representing  the  authoritative  forms  of  art  in  landscape." 

(2)  A  letter  to  the  Times  (April  25,  1876)  on  ''Copies  <rf  Tmer/ 
Drawhigs"  by  Mr.  Ward,  exhibited  for  sale  in  the  rooms  of  tbe  Fne  Ait 
Society:— 

"  To  the  Editor  <tf  the  "nmee: 

''Sir, — You  will  oblige  me  by  correcting  the  misstatement  in  jx 
columns  of  the  22nd,^  that  '  only  copies  of  the  copies '  of  Tuner  ex- 
hibited at  148,  New  Bond  Street,  are  for  sale.  The  drawings  offbred  ftr 
sale  by  the  company  will,  of  course,  be  always  made  by  Mr.  Ward  to 
the  originals,  just  as  much  as  those  now  exhibited  as  specimens. 

1  [This  extract  is  reprinted  from  a  fly  sheet  where  it  is  giren  as  from  the  (Mf^ 
qf  the  Fine  AH  Department,  Hartxird  University;  the  sheet  contains  a  Dotict  i^ 
Mr.  Ward's  specimens  of  copies  may  be  seen  at  tiie  Uniyersity  Galleriei,  Oxiiti; 
St  George's  Museum,  Walkley,  Sheffield;  The  Art  Museum,  Manchester;  Htrni^ 
Unirersityi  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S. A;  and  the  Fine  Art  Society's  GsUuiei,^^ 
Bond  Street,  London.  The  extract  is  also  gi?en  in  a  List  qf  the  Drawingi . .  -^ 
Turner  .  .  .  shown  in  oonnecHon  with  Mr,  Norton's  Lectures  on  Turner  andluiWif^ 
at  the  Parker  Memorial  Haii,  Boston :  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1874,  p.  6,  wki« 
it  was  reprinted  in  Arrows  <^the  Ohace.  1880,  L  154  n.1 

>  FThe  references  to  the  Times  allude  to  an  article  on  the  ''  Copies  of  IVror 
Drawings"  which  were  then  exhibited  for  sale  in  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Soeic(f< 
With  this  letter  should  be  compared  Ariadne  FhrerUina,  §§  227  n.,  249,  where  R«^ 
again  refers  to  the  value  of  these  copies  of  Turner.] 
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^  You  ofawrve  in  the  come  of  your  article  that  '  turelj  loch  attempts 

QowlA  ii(9t  gratify  aagr  one  who  had  a  tnie  indght  lew  Mr.  Timier's  works?' 

But   tlie  reason  that  the  drawings  now  at  148^  New  Bond  Street,  are  not 

for   sale,  is  that  thej  do  gnitify  mt^  and  are  among  my  extremely  valued 

poesessiou;  moA  if  amon^  the  art  critics  on  your  staff  there  be,  indeed, 

any    one  whose  'insight  tor  Mr.  Turner's  work'  you  suppose  to  be  greater 

than    mine,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  receiving  any  instructions  with 

w^hich   he  may  fisvour  m^  at  the  Natioaud  Gallery,  on  the  points  either  in 

w^hich  Mr.  Ward's  work  may  be  improved,  or  on  those  in  which  Turner  is 

so  superior  to  Titian  and  Correggio,  that  while  the  public  maintain,  in  Italy, 

a  nation  of  cop3rists  of  these  second-rate  masters,  they  are  not  justified  in 

hopin^r   any  success  whatever  in  representing  the  work  of  the  Londoner, 

^rhom,  while  he  was  alive,  I  was  always  called  mad  for  praising. 

''I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Ruskin. 

^^  PBTKaBOROUGH,  AffffU  2a" 

(3)  An-open  letter  to  Mr.  Ward  on  his  copy  of  Toner's  **  Floelea  ":— 

''London,  Wik  March,  1880. — ^The  copy  of  Turner's  drawing  of  Fluelen, 
wMch  has  been  just  completed  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  shown  to  me  to-day, 
is  beyond  my  best  hopes  in  every  desirable  qualitv  of  execution;  and  iB 
certainly  as  good  as  it  is  possible  for  care  and  skill  to  make  it.  I  am  so 
entirely  satisfied  with  it  that,  for  my  own  personal  pleasure — ^irrespective  of 
pride — I  should  feel  scarcely  any  loss  in  taking  it  home  with  me  instead 
of  the  original ;  and  for  aU  uses  of  artistic  example  or  instruction,  it  is  ab- 
solutely as  good  as  the  originaL — John  Ruskin."^ 


(4)  A  letter  to  Mr.  Ward  on  his  copy  of  Turner's  "  Bridge  of  Meukn  "— 

''HnufB  Bill, 
''London,  S.E.,  Jfay  17M,  1882. 

*^  Mr  DCAR  Ward, — In  enclosing  you  cheque  for  the  very  moderate  charge 
on  Bridge  o/Meulan,  let  me  very  fully  congratulate  you  on  \he  extreme  skill 
you  have  now  acquired  in  rendering  Turner's  best  and  most  finished  water- 
colour  work.  Your  large  copy  of  my  Fluelen  achieved  what  I  had  thought 
impossible  in  the  facsimOe  of  his  clearest  and  purest  washes  of  broad  colour : 
and  the  drawing  of  More  Park,  on  which  I  saw  you  yesterday  engaged,  was — 
so  far  as  you  have  carried  it — perfection  itself  in  the  seisure  of  the  most  subtle 
results  of  Turner's  elaborate  and  almost  microscopic  execution,  in  that  and  its 
contemporary  drawings. 

''I  am  therefore  l^ppy  in  putting  it  in  your  power  to  produce  a  facsimile 

^  rrhs  copy  in  question  is  from  a  drawing  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Raskin 
(lee  tlie  Tamer  Notes,  1878,  No.  70,  p.  458,  above},  and  was  ezecated  for  the  late 
Mr.  T.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Meanwoods,  Leeds,  who  had  bought  the  drawing.  The  letter 
hsi  been  litho^n^f^ied  and  eircalated  on  a  fly-sheet ;  it  was  also  reprinted  in  Arrewe 
^ftke  Ohaee,  1880,  voL  L  p.  154  n.] 
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of  Tarner'f  migbty  dmwing  of  the  Cobknix;  and  I  sincerely  trast  tiatpr 
laboriouily  acquired  ikill^  tod  wnflinchlng  fidelity,  may  be  at  lagt  •cknwridpi 
and  justly  rewarded. 

*'  Etot  £aitlifiilly  yours, 

«  J.  Rusnm'i 


«.  ON  MISS  ISABELLA  JAYTS    COPIES 

(1)  A  lithographed  circular,  dated  January  4,  1868  : — 

''Miss  Isabella  Jay's  copies  of  Turner's  pictures  are  the  most  accunteik 
beautiful  I  have  jret  seen,  in  many  respects  attaining^  fully  to  the  dpraas 
of  the  master's  most  subtle  quiOities ;  and  I  think  that  such  copies  «t 
much  more  valuable  and  instructive  possessions  than  the  original  diswipp  d, 
second-rate  artists." 

(2)  Another  lithographed  letter,  dated  81st  November  1870>- 

''Mv  DEAR  Miss  Jay, — I  have  been  looking  at  jour  recent  oopief^ 
Turner  with  real  pleasure.  They  are  executed  on  entirelj  right  principki. 
and  are  far  more  precious  than  the  most  costly  en^^vings  coaki  be,  a 
interpreting,  and  not  unfrequently  in  very  closely  approaching;  the  tabtiei 
qualities  of  effect  in  the  originals.  I  hope  you  will  persevere  in  this  vok: 
many  women  are  now  supporting  themselves  by  frivolous  and  nseJe»<'t' 
I  trust  you  may  have  the  happiness  of  obtaining  livelihood  in  a  ■« 
honourable  way  by  aiding  in  true  educational  efforts,  and  placing  withm  tbe 
reach  of  the  general  public  some  means  of  gaining  better  knowkd^  ^ 
the  noblest  art 

"Believe  me,  sincerely  jours, 

''John  Rusdk." 

*  [This  letter  was  vrinted  (with  the  date  wrongly  given  as  1883)  <m  p.  4  flf  > 
Prospectus  issued  by  '^'Neill  A  Son,  Art  Publishers  and  PrintseUers,  Haddio|ta> 
N.B.,"  and  also  in  the  privately-issued  (1893)  LetUrt/nm  John  BuMkin  U  WiSi^ 
Wardf  vol.  ii.  pp.  82-83.  The  original  drawing  of  the  "Bridge  of  Mesltt  ■ 
No.  140  in  the  National  Gallery ;  that  of  "  More  Ptok  "  is  No.  168?8ee  shore,  f  ^ 
The  '^Coblents"  is  No.  62  in  Ruskin's  NUe$  on  his  Drawmoi  bsf  Twmer  (see  i^ 
p.  464).] 


V 

TURNERS,    FALSE   AND  TRUE 

[1871,  1884] 
1.  ***TURNERS,'  FALSE  AND  TRUE^ 

''Sir, — I  have  refosed  until  now  to  express  anj  opinion  respecting  the 
I^ctare  Na  40*  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Old  Masters,  feeling  extreme 
reluctance  to  say  anything  which  its  kind  owner,  to  whom  the  Exhibition 
owes  so  much,  might  deem  discourteous. 

''But  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  possible  any  doubt  could  long  exist 
among  artists  as  to  the  charscter  of  the  woriL  in  ouestioii;  and,  as  I  find 
its  authenticity  still  in  some  quarters  maintained,  I  think  no  other  course 
is  open  to  me  than  to  state  that  the  picture  is  not  by  Turner,  nor  even 
by    an  imitator  of  Turner  acquainted  with  the  essential  qualities  of  the 


'*  I  am  unable  to  assert  this  on  internal  evidenoe  only.  I  never  saw  the 
pieture  before,  nor  do  I  know  anything  of  the  channels  through  which  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  its  present  proprietor. 

^  No.  285  is,  on  the  contrsry,  one  of  the  most  consummate  and  mi^estic 
woiks  that  ever  came  from  the  artist's  hand,  and  it  is  <me  of  the  very 
few  now  remaining  which  have  not  been  injured  by  subsequent  treatment — 

**  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

''John  Ruskin. 
"I>BfifARK  Hnx,  Jam.  23." 


2.  «THE  EXETER  TROUVAILLE'* 
"To  tke  JB«for  qfike  ^PaU  MaU  OoMetU' 

"84,  Woodstock  Road,  Ozfobd,  OeUber  26. 

"Sir, — ^Wonld  you  kindly  put  an  end  to  a  report— of  which  I  did  not 
trouble  myself  to  stop  the  vociferation  till  it  got,  unluckily,  into  your  columns 

^rpuM  letter  appeared  under  the  heeding  ''The  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters'*  in 
the  TWf  of  January  24,  1871.  It  was  th«ice  reprinted  in  Artwm  wT  ike  Cftaes. 
1880,  ToL  L  p.  156,  with  the  heading  as  givm  above.  The  letter  was  also  reprintea 
in  George  Redford't  Art  8ale$,  1888,  voL  L  p.  178,  where  further  particnhtfs  of  the 
ipnrioiii  picture  may  be  found.] 

*  ["  Italy,"  a  reputed  Turner,  lent  by  the  kte  Bfr.  Wynn  EUis.  No.  286  was  ''A 
Tandsd^,    with  cattle,  in  the  possesnon  of  Lord  Leconfield.] 
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— that  I  have  attested  the  Exeter  tronvaille?  I  have  nerer  seen  wuj  d 
the  drawings,  bat  wrote  in  reply  to  an  enthusiastie  acooant  ci  them  bj  de 
finder  that  I  thought  it  highly  probable  he  was  ri^t  in  his  exoltatiaB,  bar 
could  not  certify  what  I  had  not  seen;  declining  also,  as  I  am  consfirtH 
now  obliged  to  do,  to  let  the  drawings  be  sent  for  verification.  Toa  vL 
perhaps  slso  allow  me  on  this  occasion  to  advise  the  general  public  timafi 
your  columns  that  I  hold  it  no  part  of  the  duties  either  attached  to  m 
Oxford  chair,  or  compatible  with  my  enjoyment  of  private  life,  to  do  pidra^ 
dealers'  work  for  nothing,  still  less  for  a  '  consideration.'  The  part  of  jom 
paragraph  respecting  the  Yorkshire  drawing  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  it  oogs 
to  be  added  that  the  work  was  of  small  importance,  and  one  for  whkii  tbe 
dealer  was  not  likely  to  carry  his  contest  far. 

**  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  Rusux."! 

^  [Mr.  W.  F.  Moore  had  announced  the  potsession  of  pietures  by  Tamer.  Tkr 
were  exhibited  at  Exeter,  and  the  advertisements  of  the  exhibition  stated  that  Ra^ 
had  attested  their  genoinenese.  Tliis  statement  was  repeated  in  the  Pali  MaO  Qisa> 
^October  11, 1884),  and  called  forth  Raskin's  letter,  which  appeared  in  that  paper  «■ 
October  27,  1884.  The  letter  was  in  eonrse  copied  into  The  Exeier  amd  FIj/amA 
QoMeUe  (October  29),  in  which  fvper  a  correspondeBee  was  in  progreas  as  to  tae 
authenticity  of  the  pictures.    A  correspondent  thereupon  wrote  to  the  Szeter  pi^ 

g November  6),  printing  in  parallel  columns  extracts  firom  Ruskin's  letter  is  tk 
att  Mall  OazeUe  and  extracts  from  a  private  letter  (dated  October  6)  received  kf 
Mr.  Moore  from  Ruskin.    These  extracts  were  as  follows : — 


€€ 


My  dbab  Sm, — 1  heartily  congratulate  you  on  your  finds,  havter  si 
doubt  of  their  aenoineness.  .  .  .  But  I  can  give  you  no  advice  about  sdla^ 
further  than  that  I  place  any  drawings  I  wish  to  part  with  at  the  fiat 
Art  Society's  Rooms,  148,  New  B<md  Street,  under  t&e  care  ef  Mr.  Hnik 
I  have  been  myaelf  the  mere  prey  of  the  dealer  all  my  life.  Veiy  tnlj 
yours, 

"^J.  RcsDir,- 

The  letter  to  the  P^  MaU  €humm  ai  (ktkolmt  27, 1884,  waa  reprinted  in  ^fdntil,  fm 
June  1800,  voL  L  p.  211,  and  thence  reprinted  in  the  prirately-iBBued  Rmtkimtm, 
1880,  Part  L  p.  29.  The  refiurenoe  to  ''the  Yorkshhfe  drawing''  is  to  the  USimna% 
pasiage  in  the  PaB  MaU  (October  11):  ''Some  few  mouths  ago  a  Sheffield  mm- 
mcturer  found  in  a  aecoud-hand  shop  and  bought  for  an  old  song  a  drawing  ef  tW 
'Lake  near  Lord  Harewood's  House,  Yorkshire,'  which  Mr.  Ruskin  dedared  to  be" 
etc.,  etc  This  in  turn  referred  to  an  earlier  issue  of  the  PaU  Matt  (February  29, 
1884),  in  which  the  following  remarks  by  Ruskin  addressed  to  Mr.  JaclcMm  &Bitk, 
the  manufifccturer  in  question,  were  auoteu : — 

"  Your  drawi^  is  indeed  a  very  curious  and  beautify  example  of  Tania^i 

earliest  works.    You  are  extremely  wicked  to  trust  it  to  the  post  with  onir 

that  bit  of  pasteboard,  and  it  is  a  meicy  it  is  not  crushed  into  a  curl  pB|^. 

In  case  you  are  ever  diepoaed  to  part  with  it,  I  think  you  might  coiBt  m 

my  being  ready  to  outbid  the  dealer."] 
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8.  A  PORTRAIT  OF  TURNERS 

**  The  portrait  shown  to  me  to-dar  by  Mr.  Wan  is,  I  hare  no  doabt,  a 
ylnlifig  of  Tomer  when  jroong  hy  himself^  and  is  of  extreme  interest  to 
me^  thoogh  slighter  in  work  thim  the  one  in  the  National  Gallery ;  for  that 
very  reason  seeming  to  give,  in  all  fwobability^  the  truest  image  extant  of 
the  man  at  that  time  of  his  life. 

<«JoBN  RusuN." 

^  [Tills  simed  statement  is  reprinted  (withoat  data)  from  the  article  referred  to 
abore  (p.  473)  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse  in  Scriknm^M  Ma§amne  for  July  1896  (rol.  20^ 
p*  80).  It  r^ers  to  a  life-sise  oil  picture  of  a  young  man,  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  Went- 
worth  Wass ;  it  was  ezhilnted  at  the  Grosrenor  Gallerj  in  1888,  and  at  the  New 
Oallary  (Victorian  SzhibMoo  hi  18ia-18Q2).  It  was  thste  described  ss  a '' Fdrtrait  of 
Tumar  or  Himself,  painted  at  the  m  of  22."  It  shows  a  good-looking  young  man, 
fiaablonably  attired  in  black  coat  and  white  waistcoat  It  does  not  greaUy  reeemble 
the  other  portraits  of  the  artist;  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  be  tne  portrait 
whieh  he  leit  as  a  pledge  of  his  aiSsction  to  Uie  heroine  of  his  first  romance,  as  told 

a'  Tbombory  (p.  42  of  the  1877  edition).    The  portrait  is  reproduced  at  p.  91  of 
r.  Menkhoose^s  article.] 
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NOTES  ON  DRAWINGS  BY  RUSKIN 
PLACED  ON  EXHIBITION 

By  Professor  NorUm  at  Boston  and  Nem  York 

[1879] 


(In  1879  it  oocmred  to  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Ncnrtoii  that  an  exhflrftinarf 
tuskin's  own  drawings,  such  as  had  already  interested  the  LcMKkm  pabBe, 
w<mld  be  equally  appreciated  by  his  numerous  readers  in  America,  '^and  d 
eren  greater  value  to  large  numbers  of  them  who  have  not  the  opportomlj  d 
stndjring  works  of  art  in  the  old  world,  and  who,  for  the  moat  par^  ha«h| 
at  huid  onlv  the  pirated  edition  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  books  with  its  disgnedU 
travesties  of  the  noble  and  exquisite  illustrations  with  which  the  antfaori 
edition  of  his  own  worlu  were  adorned,  could  have  received  only  a  mtdi 
imperfect,  if  not  altogether  fidse  impression  of  the  quality  and  range  if 
his  artistic  powers  as  therein  displayed." 

Rusldn  acceded  to  the  suggestion,  and  sent  a  large  nnmber  of  te 
drawings,  to  which  were  addM  several  in  Professor  Norton's  ooUeeta. 
The  esd&ibition  was  first  held  at  Boston,  and  afterwards  in  New  Yoik«  it 
the  autumn  of  1879,  ^nd  a  catalogue  was  prepared  by  Professor  Norton.^ 

1  [BIMtyn^KJUoa/ JVbe%— The  titla-paga  of  this  catalogue  is  :— 

Notes  on  Drawings  J  By  |  Mr.  Ruskin,  |  Plaoed  on  Exhibition  by  ProfaaorNoita 
I  In  the  Gallery  of  |  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Bkkeslee,  I  127  Tremont  Street,  fiosta. 
I  October,  1879.  |  Cambridge :  |  University  Press :  John  Wilson  &  Son.  1 1879. 

An  octavo  pamphlet  of  34  pp.,  in  mottled-grey  wrappers,  with  the  title-page  repsitad 
on  the  fh>nt  cover,  except  that  instead  of  the  publisher's  imprint  are  tbe  vordi 
''Price,  Twenty-Five  Cents."  On  p.  2  of  the  wrapper  is  an  advertisement  of  ^ 
authorised  English  editions  of  ''  Mr.  Raskin's  Works  ;  on  p.  3,  an  annoanoemant  d 
''  a  portfolio  containing  fiicsimiles  of  thirty-three  of  Tumer^s  etchings  for  the  JJker 
StuMorum^  selected  mm  those  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Raskin  and  rrofiawr 
Norton" ;  and  also  of  ''a  series  of  ^rmanent  photographs,"  to  be  israed  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Stillman,  ''of  twenty-five  subjects  chosen  from  tne  most  interesting  woria 
of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architectare  in  Taacany."  In  the  pamphlet  ftotoor 
Norton's  "Prefatory  Note,"  qaoted  horn,  above,  oecapies  to.  3-6,  being  dated 
"Cambridge,  October  10,  1879,"  and  the  Notes,  pp.  7-34.    llie  number  of  pieeii 
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Some  renuurkt   from  Profenor  Norton's   Prefrttorr  Note  may  here  be 

^Xhe  character  of  this  collection  is  unique.     These  drawings  are  not 
tlie  'work  of  an  artist  by  profession;  there  is  not  a  picture  among  them. 
Xhey    are  the  studies  of  one  who^   by  patience  and  industry^  by  single- 
minded  devotion  to  each  special  task,  and  by  concentrated  attention  upon 
i^,  luis  trained  an  eye  of  exceptional  keenness  and  penetration,  and  a  hand 
of  equally  exceptional  delicacy  and  firmness  of  touch,  to  be  the  responsive 
iostruments  of  ntculties  of  observation  and  perception  such  as  have  seldom 
been   bestowed  on  artist  or  on  poet.     Few  of  these  drawings  were  und^- 
taken   as  an  end  in  thosiselves,  but  most  of  them  as  means  by  which  to 
acquire  exact  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nature,  or  to  obtain  the  data  from 
iprMch  to  deduce  a  principle  in  art,  or  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  work 
of  periods  in  which  art  mve  better  expression  to  the  higher  interests  and 
nioti\re8  of  life  than  at  Uie  present  day.     These  studies  may  consequently 
aflbrd  lenons  to  the  proficients  in  art  not  le»  than  to  the'fresh  beginners." 

The  Notes  in  the  Catalogue,  compUed  by  Professor  Norton,  were  tor 

the  most  part  reprinted  from  the  London  Catalogue  or  from  Ruskin's  pub- 

Uahed  books.     He  sometimes  applied  to  a  drawing  which  had  not  been  shown 

in  Liondon  a  note  which  Roskin  had  written  for  a*  difierent  one;  thni^  the 

L     note  on  25  R.  (6),  on  p.  508  above,  was  applied  to  No.  20  on  tUs  page — a 

^     drawing  done  at  about  the  same  time.     But  there  were  Notes  on  other  pieces 

;     ''taken  from  Raskin's  memoranda  upon  the  drawings'  themselves."     The 

following  are  the  titles  of  all  the  drawings  shown  in  America  which  were 

,      not  included  in  the  London  Exhibition,  together  with  the  Notes  thereon  as 

printed  in  the  American  Catalogoe : — ] 

!•   EARLY   DRAWINGS.     1828-1845. 

17.  Grass  Blaobb. 

18.  Thotlb. 
20.  Val  Anzasca« 

IL  SWITZERLAND.     184ft-18T6.  "" 

28.  Falls  of  Schaffhausbn  (1850  ^).     Colour.^ 

29.  Falls  OP  Scrafphausen  (1850?).     Unfinished  study  in  colour. 

shown  was  106;  of  these  25  were  marked  by  an  asterisk  as  mdioating  that  they 
were  also  included  in  the  London  Exhibition. 

The  exhibition  was  afterwards  transferred  to  New  York^  when  the  title-page  ot 
Ae  cstslogne  was  thus  altered : — 

Notes  on  Drawings  |  By  |  Mr.  Ruskin,  |  Placed  on  Ebdiibition  by  ProteMr 
Norton,  |  of  Harvard  CoU^ro,  |  at  the  |  American  Art  Gallery,  |  MadUon  Square, 
New  York,  \  No.  6  East  Twenty-Tliird  Street  |  December,  1879.  |  Cambridge 
Uoiversity  Press  :  John  Wilson  &  Son.  |  1879. 

The  front  page  of  the  wrapper  was  similarly  altered ;  a  mistake  was  oorretted  under 
No.  73  (see  p.  586  n.,  below)  ;  and  on  p.  4  of  the  wrapper  an  adyertisMnent  was  added 
o£  the  Ametioan  Art  Rooms.  The  catalogoe  was  reset  and  the  pagination  slightly 
diffen,  bat  the  text  of  the  two  catalogues  is  otherwise  identicaL] 

*  [Ruskin's  note  on  tiiis  drawing  has  been  given  in  M0def%  Pamten,  toL  L  (VoL 
111.  p.  529  n,).    The  true  date  of  the  drawing  must  be  much  earlier ;  probably  1842.] 
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31.  Study  op    Dbtail  foe  Propomd  ETCNne  ov  Friboubs    (ift56)L      Pa 

drmwing  touched  with  colour.^ 

32.  Similar  Study  (1856).     Pencil  and  pen  drawing,  with  added  ooloui 

S$.  Sketch  por  Etching  op  Fribouro  (1859).     Pen  drawing,  toached  wi^ 
oolour. 

84.  Wall  Towkr  op  Luckrni.     Pencil  study,  touched  with  cok>ar. 

55.  Lake  op  Brienz.     Colour. 

56.  Lucerne.     Pencil  dmwing,  washed  with  colour. 

37.  Dawn  at  ^euchItel.    Colour. 

38.  LAUTERBRufTNEN.     Pencil  study,  touched  with  colour. 

39.  Gbmkva  (186s  or  1863).     Pencil  sketch.^ 

40.  Geneva   (1862    or    1863).     Begun  detail   for  the   little    pencU    stodj. 

Pencil  with  touch  of  colour. 

41.  Aabburg,  cliffii  of  Jura  abore    (1863).      Sketch  in   pencil    fiir    Swia 

towns. 

4%.  Lauppenbubol     TwiUgU  (IS6S).     PencU  sketch,  with  coUmr  added. 

43.  House  at  Lauppenburo  (1863).    Sketch  in  colour. 

44,  45.  Sketches  op  Bridge  at  Laupfbnburg  (1863).     Pencil. 

Two  tries  at  subject' 

46.  Lucerne  (1866).     Colour. 

47.  Lauterbrunnbn  (1866).     Colour.^ 

48.  Old  Veyay  (1869).     Pencil. 

50.  Lines  op  the  Alps  op  Tyrol,  Munich  (1859).     Pencil  and  pen  sketdL 

51.  Lines  op  the  Alps  prom  Kemptbn  (1859).     Pencil  and  pen  sketch. 

52.  Pen  Sketch   op   Crests  op  La  QVte  and  Taconay.     (For  etchii^  ia 

Modem  Painters,  vol  iv.,  Plate  35.) « 

^  [Thiv  drawing  was  Na  852  in  the  Ruskin  Exhibition  at  Msnclieflter^  1904;  and 
No.  32  was  No.  226  in  the  Roval  Society  <?£  Pai  titers  m  \^ater-Co1our«,  1901 ;  wbik 
No.  33  was  No.  76  in  that  exhibition,  and  N\>.  127  at  Coni^toii,  1900.] 

■  [Nos.  39  and  40  were  No.  72  at  the  Rfv^al  Societj-  of  Painters  in  Water-Colon rt] 

*  [One  of  these  was  No,  41  in  the  t^iue  exhibition,  in  the  catalogue  of  «iiiclk 
Raskin's  further  note  was  added  :  ''  I  got  intxi  a  great  mem  ^ith  the  rocks  in  thji 
drawing,  but  it  is  a  valuable  one  in  bare  detail/'  It  w&r  alsa  in  ihf*  l^mdnn  F^K  h;, 
tion  (see  above,  p.  523,  44  R.).  The  Amecican  Gatalogae  gave  the  date  ^nenofitf 
as  1868.] 

«  PThis  drawing  was  No.  286  at  the  Royal  Seeietf  of  Pshitess  in  WalsrCoUvs, 
and  No.  91  at  Manchester.] 

*  [No.  76  at  the  Water-Coloar  SeeAetyi.} 
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5S.    l^KHdL   Skctch   or    LBAome   G>NToinis  or   Aiguille    Boucharik      (For 
etching  in  Bfoderm  Pmmien,  roL  ir.,  Hate  SS.) 

5^   St.   Gothard  Pass,  moM  near  Flublkn.     Pencil  and  pen. 

55.  Study  por  Etchino  or  Turner's  "Pass  or  Faido."     Pencil  and  pen. 

^  56L    £TciiiNe  or  Turner's  ''  Pass  or  Faido."     (From  Modem  Painien,  tc^.  It., 
PUte  21.) 

57.   Rtchino  or  Pass  or  Faido.    ^iw^  topogn^jiky.    (From  Modem  Pmmfert, 
▼oL  iT.,  Plate  20.)  * 


t 


58.     Etchino  moM  a  Picture  by  Turner  (1870?). 


III.  VENICE 


59.  Study  or  Capitalb  in   St.   Mark's,  for    The   SUmet  of   Fernet  (1845). 
p^  Pencil  and  brash. 

A  single  example  of  a  multitode  of  studies. 

^    GO.  Si'uuuBB  or  Venetian  Capitals.    Pencil  and  bradi.' 

61.  Archiyolt  or  one  or  the  Doors  or  St.  Mark'&     Pen  and  Imish. 

Drawing  chiefly  made  from  di^erreotjpe*  with  added  stady  of 
*  details.     Engrared  for  ExampUe,  but  the  plate  was  stolen  or  lost* 

62.  Southern  Portico  oir  St.  BIark's. 

Chiaroscuro  drawing  in  sepia  for  the  etching  for  the  meootint 
in  Examplee  of  ike  ArekUedure  of  Femke.* 

68.  Door-Heads  rROM  Ca'  Contarini  Fasan  Porta  di  Ferro  and  in  Campo 
S.  MARSARrrA.  (From  Exmmph$  of  ike  ArckUeehare  ef  Femee, 
Plate  11.) 

,,      64.  Photograph  or  Door-Head  in  Campo  S.  Maroartta. 

;,       65.  Door-Heads:   1.  In  Ramo  Diriiipstto  Mocenigo.    (From   Enmplei  oj 
the  AfckiUdture  if  Femce,  Plate  12.) 

66.  Door-Heads:   2.   In   Campiello  della  Chiesa   San   Luca.     (From    Ex- 
m  a»yte  qf  the  ArtkUedure  of  Femiee,  Plate  18.) 

^  1  [For  Nos.  55-57,  see  VoL  VI.  to.  zzt.-zxtL     No.  55  was)No.  86  at  the  Wrntn^ 

2  CskrarSo«iet7,andNo.l46atMandMster;  No.  57  wm  No.  104  at  Cimiaton,  No.  820 

;,  Si  ti»  Waler-Coloar  Society.  No.  150  at  Manehsstor.] 

''  >  rrbsse  w«ro  the  sketches  lor  Emwmplm  ^  ike  Arekitmfum  qf  Vemee,  Plate  8, 

^  VoL  XI,  p.  322.] 

*'  *  [Afterwards  Ibond ;  engTared  in  this  sditioo  as  Plate  16  in  JSmumpiet,  VoL  XL 

.  p.d60;  No.28eattheWater-ColoiirSoeiety.1 

"  « [Pkte  6,  VoL  XI.  p.  880;  No.  184  at  the  Water-Cokwr  Society,  where  No.  63 
WMNal85.] 
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67.  Stilted  Amcnrfovn,     From  a  Ruin  in  the  Rio  m  Ca'  Fo^cabi.     (fnK 

ExampUt  of  the  ArckUedmre  qf  Vemoe,  Plate  9*) 

68.  Sketch  on  Grand  Canal  (1876).    Left  off^  tired.^ 

69.  Part   op  Sketch  of   North- West   Porch   op  St.    Mark'&        Made  ■ 

1877.     Copied  at  Brantwood  in  1879.* 

70.  Venetian   Renaissance  Capital  (1879).    Look  from   the  other  ade  or 

the  room.     Chiaroscaro  sketch 

71.  Free-Hand  early  Byzantine  Caryino  (1879).     Chiaroscuro  sket^ 

72.  Note  of  Colour  and  Chiaroscuro.     From   Untoret's    picture  of  tk 

Aimimciation  in  the  Scuda  di  San  Rocoo,  Venice  (1852). 


IV.   MISCELLANEOUS   STUDIES   IN   ITALY,   FRANCB,    AND 

ENGLAND 

(Noe.  78  to  105) 
78.' Interior  op  a  Palace,  Vicenza  (1849).    PenciL 

74.  Street  in  Verona  (1872).     PtaciL 

75.  Study    for    Etching,    from    photogra{di    of   the    Duomo    at    Fkrencx 

(1874).     PenciL 

76.  LuNo'  Arno,  Florence  (1874).     PenciL 

77.  From  San  Miniato  (1845>     Colour.^ 

78.  St.  Etienne'  le  Vieux  (?),  Caen  (1848). 

79.  Part  op  the  Cathedral  op  St.  Lo,  Normandy  (1848). 

A  portion  of  this  drawing  is  engrared  in  The  Severn  Lamft  tf 
ArckUedmre,  Plate  2. 

80.  Part  op  the  Church  op  St.  Wolfram,  Abbeyille  (1868).     Rapid  stedjr 

in  pencil  and  colour-wash.' 

81.  Old  Hall  in  Worcestershire,  or  thereabouts;  Herefbrdshire,  perhapi 

(1854?).     Pencil  touched  with  colour. 

^  [No.  68  may  be  identical  with  one  of  the  three  drawings— 17-19  R.— b  tW 
London  Eidiibition  (see  above,  p.  500).  It  is  now  in  the  collMstion  of  Mr.  WMm- 
bum^  and  was  No.  46  at  the  Water-Colour  Society ;  No.  385  at  Manoheiter.  It  ii 
marked  ''  Left  off,  beaten  and  tired,  1876.    Signed,  J.  Raskin,  1879."] 

*  f  This  sketch  is  engraved  as  Plate  D  in  Vol.  X.J 
»    "  Verona,"  in  the  Boston  edition.] 

«  No.  246  at  Manchester.] 

*  [No.  307  at  Manchester.} 
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82.   Part   of  Turnoi's  Richmond,  Yobkshirb  (1858  or  1859).     Stadj  for 
etching  (never  execnted)  for  Modem  Pamien. 

S3.   Okkhampton. 

Study  for  etching  after  Tomer's  drawing.  A  try  for  truer 
renderii^^  of  the  England  drawings.     Failure.^ 

84.  PHcyrooRAPH  moM  Pencil  Drawing  (No.  34  in  the  London  Exhibition  <) 

from  Tumer^s  water-coloor  drawing  of  Arona. 

85.  PncyrooRAPH    from    Drawing  of   Gneiss    wrra    rrs   Weeds,    above  the 

Stream  op  Glbnfinlas.    (The  drawing  was  No.  45  in  the  London 
Exhibition.*) 

S6.  Study  in  Colour  of  Block  of  Gneiss,  on  the  Alps  (1854?).^ 

87.  A  Stone  of  My  Garden-Wall  (1878). 

88.  EvKNiNG  AT  Norwood  (1865). 

89.  Sunrise  from  Denmark  Hnx  (1868). 

90.  Study  of  Sunrise. 

March  19,  1868.  Ended  in  soft  rain  fiom  high  doads,  hardly 
enough  to  put  up  umbrella,  for  all  the  afternoon.  Rain  in 
evenhig.  Wind  here  south-west,  the  black  scud  floating  fittt  to 
the  left. 

91.  Drawing    in    Colour    of    Bone    engraved    by    a    Prb-Hutoric    Man. 

British  Museum. 

9S.  Notes  of  Work  in  Brttish  Museum  (1878). 

98.  Study  of  Bird  Anatomy — Ims,  Crane,  Gannet — for  Notes  to  Loves 
Memie  (1874>     British  Museum. 

94.  More  Studibb  for  Notes  to  Loves  Memie  (\B74y 

95-99*  Lessons  for  Oxford  School: — 
Study  of  Stone  (1874). 
Ivy  (1878). 
Leaves   and.  Berries   (1878).      Keep  your  red   red,  and  your 

brown  brown,  and  your  green  green,  fiyr  your  life. 
WrmERED  RusH-BLossoM,  MAGNIFIED.     Study  in  lamp-black. 
Wild  Violet  (1879).    Outline  with  brush.    For  Proserpma.^ 


No  192  at  Coniston ;  No.  415  at  ths  Waler-Colour  Society.    The  date  is  1874.] 

See  above,  p.  521.1 

See  above,  p.  524] 

'Perlums  the  same  as  46  in  the  London  Ezhilntion ;  see  above,  p.  524.] 
^  No.  186  at  Coniston ;  No.  143  at  the  Water-Colour  Sociebr.] 
*  rPlate  iz. ;  the  preceding  study  was  No.  44  at  the  Water-Cokmr  Society.] 
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100.  H1BBCU8  (1867>    Stadj  in  oolowr. 

101.  Budding  Sycamore  (187$).     Sketched  at  Greta  Bridge, 

102.  C0TONEA8TER  (1879).^ 

108.  Study  or  Maonifibd  Pheasamt's^Feathee  (1879).' 

104.  Oas-buds  (1878). 

105.  Dry  Oak  Leaves  (1879). 

106.  Dry  Oak  Leaves  (1879). 

^  [EngnT^d  in  Proterpina^  Plate  ziiL] 

*  \J\m  and  No.  106  are  now  ia  tke  Raskin  Mnaeaa  at  SlMffield.] 
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flK    the    spring   of    1886,   Mr.   (now    Sir)   J.    C.    Robinson  wrote    to    the 
ximes  protesting  against  Uie  exposure  to  "  the  strong  light  of  daj "  of  anjr 
modem  water-colour  drawings  in  public  collections.    ''If/*  he  wrote,  "the 
spedmens  are  openly  and  continuously  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  day- 
time,  in  a  very  few  years,  by  the  very  £sct  of  such   exposure  alone,  they 
will  be  practically  mined  and  worn  out     The  strong  light  of  day,  indeed, 
causes    such  works  to  hide  and  wane  away  daily  and   hourly  even."     He 
proposed,  therefore,  that  ''all  national  collections  of  drawings  be  exhibited 
to  the  public  in  the  evenings  [by  artificial  light]  and  at  no  other  time" 
(Times,  March  11).     This  letter  excited  lively  controversy,  in  which  Ruskin 
joined  with  some  acrimony.     He  was,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  83  seq.),  in  £ivour 
of  what  may  be  called  a  system  of  modified  exhibition.     He  contributed  a 
letter   to  the   Times  on  the  subject,  on  April   14.    This  letter  is  printed 
below.      Among   those  who    took    a    prominent   part   in   the    controversy 
against  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  was  Sir  J.  D.  linton,  then  P.R.I.    With  the  idea 
o?  refuting  Sir  J.    C.   Robinson's    statement   by  means  of  ocular  demon- 
stration^ an  Exhibition   of  Water-Colour   Drawings   by  Deceased   Masters 
of  the   British  School  was  held  at  the   Royal   Institute  in  July  1886.     In 
the  catalogue  of  this  exhibition,  the  correspcmdence  which  had  appeared 
in  the   Times  was  reprinted,  and  to  it  Ruskin  contributed  a  further  article 
on  the  subject.    This  also  is  reprinted  below.] 


L  LETTER  IN  THE   TIMES,  APRIL  14,  1886 

^  Sir, — ^You  are  much  to  be  thanked  for  your  judicial  dose  on  the  late 
controversy  in  your  columns  on  the  permanence  of  water-colour,  but  I 
wish  it  were  the  pride  of  the  leading  journal  of  Europe  not  to  admit 
controversy  into  its  pages  at  all,  and  to  print  on  subjects  admitting  doubt 
only  the  statements  which  narrow  inquiry. 

''The  poblie  may  justly  sympathise  with  Sir  James  linton  in  the  love 
of  his  art  wMeh  beguiles  him  into  the  conviction  of  its  immoftaUty,  and 
pardon  Mr.  Ral>inson  the  care  for  the  fiature  which  provokes  him  into 
exaggeration  of  immediate  loss. 

''But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patronage  of  water-colours  must  not  be 
latteved  by  the  idea  that  they  enrich  in  flavour  by  keeping,  like  old  wine ; 
ncNT,  on  the  other,  is  the  entirely  sound  and  authoritative  protest  of  the 
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tniftees  of  the  Natknud  Gallery  enforced  in  any  wise  hj  Mr. 
fidlmdoos  alarm-crj  ren>ecting  the  contents  of  the  gallery  at  Kci 

"The  Kentmgton  Water-Colour  Gallery  it  still  one  of  the  moat 
fill  and  instructive  rooms  in  London;  and  the  most  delicate  mad 
drawing  it  contains.  Turner's  'Hmmhy  (Castle  from  Tatham  ChutA,'  hm 
sustained^  during  the  last  ten  (nt  twelve  yearsi  no  greater  hswin  thaa  I 
might  attribute  my  own  instinct  of,  mote  to  the  fidlure  of  naj  old  ^a 
thim  of  Turner's  colour.^ 

''I  may  be  permitted  also  to  advise  Mr.  Robinson,  in  paaamg,  tkc 
neither  Mr.  Fawkes  nor  I  sent,  at  the  Academy's  request,  our  cfassei 
drawings  to  London'  that  we  might  learn  from  Mr.  Robinsoo  which  vtst 
the  b^ty  or  which  we  had  taken  the  most  care  of. 

"  The  drawing  which  was  exclusively  so  fortunate  to  obtain  Mr. 
approbation  (Llanthony)  was,  indeed,  none  of  ours ;  and  it  certainly 
not  be  &ded,  as  there  never  had  been  any  colour  in  it.      I    prmised 


highly  for  its  great  effect,  in  the  first  volume  of  Modem 
bought  it  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  parted  with  it  afterwards  because  ft 
poswssed  none  of  Turner's  distinctive  qualities,  but  was  merely  an  dsct 
of  Copley  Fielding's  better  executed. 

*'  But  the  general  point  on  which  the  natural  feeling  of  the  public  nccdb 
confirmation  against  troublesome  gossip  is  the  essential  quality  and  take 
of  a  water-colour  painting  as  a  piece  of  polite  art. 

"Pure  old  waterHX>lour  painting,  on  pure  old  paper,  made  of  boook 
old  n^ 

''"niere  is  no  china  painting,  no  glass  painting,  no  tempera,  no  fren> 
no  oil,  wax,  varnish,  or  twenty-chimney-power-extract-of-everythin^  paintiBf 
which  can  compare  with  the  quiet  rad  tender  virtue  of  water-coloar  m 
its  proper  use  and  place.  There  is  nothing  that  obeys  the  artist's  haad 
so  exquisitely ;  nothing  that  records  the  subUest  pleasures  of  sight  so  pa<> 
fectly.  All  the  splendours  of  the  prism  and  the  jewel  are  vulgar  and  few 
compared  to  the  subdued  blending  of  infinite  opalescence  in  finety  iakid 
water-colour;  and  the  repose  of  Bght  obtainable  by  its  transparent  tmti 
and  absolutely  right  forms,  to  be  rendered  by  practised  use  of  its  o 
ones,  are  beycmd  rivalship,  even  by  the  most  skilful  methods  in  other  i 


1  [No.  88  in  the  South  Kensington  Water-Colour  Collectioo,  SheepshanksT  pH 
Some  of  the  Tomers  hi  that  Museum  are  protected  by  hangings,  whi^  the  nalv 
can  push  aside.  At  the  National  Gallery,  the  desks  in  which  drawinas  are  ^*^t^w^ 
for  wee  months  at  a  time  are  fittea  with  blinds  which  can  be  drawn  when  tk 
GaUery  is  not  open  to  the  public.  Many  of  the  drawings  on  the  walls  which  wt 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight  are  protected  by  blinds  which  are  drawn  down  i^es 
necessary,  the  visitor  being  able  to  raise  uiem  during  his  inspection.  Roskio'i 
practice  at  Denmaric  Hill  was  similar :  see  above,  p.  UL  At  Brentwood  abe  Im 
Turners  on  the  walls  were  protected,  and  seveml  were  kept  in  cabinets.] 

<  rrbe  reference  is  to  the  collection  of  Water-Colonrs  by  Ttimer  whi^  wss  is- 
eluded  in  the*' Old  Masters  "fixiuhition  of  1886-1887.  Ruskin  took  a  strong  iatsfwt 
in  the  collection,  as  aopears  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Fawkes,  renrinted  in  a  later  veleat 
of  this  edition.  The  drawings  contributed  by  him  to  the  exhioition  were  "  HmhaB,* 
''GeneviL"  ''Eggleston  Abbey,"  ''The  SplQgeo  Pass,'*  ""Famley  Hall,"  and  ''Fmkf 
Avenue.n 

s  [In  ihis  edition.  Vol.  III.  p.  402,  and  the  plate  fkcing.  It  was  exhibited  io  16» 
by  Mr.  John  Bdward  Taylor.] 
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^  ^  Ptoperlj  taken  cure  of— -m  a  weU-edocated  man  takes  eare  of  his  books 

;,  mud   fiimitare — a  water-cok>iir  drawing  is  safe  for  centuries ;  oot  of  direct 

^  amftlight,  it  will   show  no  fuling  on  jour  room  wall  till  you  need  it  no 

*  more ;  and  even  though,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  property,  it  may  seem 

less  valuable  to  your  hehr,  is  it  for  your  heir  that  you  buy  your  horses  or 

■    Imj  oot  your  garden?    We  may  wisely  q>end  our  money  for  true  pleasures 

tlMtt  will  last  our  time,  or  last  even  a  very  little  part  of  it ;  and  the  highest 

price   of  a  drawing  which  contains  in  it  the  continuous  delight  of  years 

^    cannot  be  thought  extravagant  as  compared  to  that  we  are  wiUing  to  give 

^   £or  a  melody  that  expires  in  an  hour. 

^  ^I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Ruskin. 
^  ''BnAHTwooD,  A^  12,  1886.*' 


k 


Cl 


«•  APPENDIX  TO  THE  ''CATALOGUE  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  OF 
WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  BY  DECEASED  MASTERS 
OF  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL"  (ROYAL  INSTITUTE,  JULY 
1886) 


The  mingled  spite  and  impertinence  of  Mr.  Robinson's  letter  in. the 

Ttaiet  of  the    12th    instant  release  me  from    any  further    notice  of    bis 

endeavours  to  destroy  the  most  beautiful  art  of  England:^    but  to  his 

request  that  Mr.   Ruskin  should  exhibit  "the  four  drawings  which  that 

gentleman  contributed  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  in  1857,"  Mr.  Ruskin 

replies  that  he  never  contributed  one;*  neither  to  that,  nor  to  any  other 

exhibition,  was  ever  drawing  of  Turner's  sent  by  me,  until  I  allowed  my 

whole  collection  to  be  seen  at  Bond  Street  in  1878,  when,  if  ever,  Mr. 

Rolnnson's    observations    on    the    £uiing    of   Turners    should    have    been 

communicated   to  the  public     He  had  the  right,  then,  to  say  what  he 

^       chose — ^for  I  showed  the  drawings  of  my  own  free  wiU,  and  he  had  the 

^         perfect  materials  for  observation,  for  I  showed  drawings  of  eveiy  time  and 

^         in  every  state.     But  he  stained  his  ignorance  with  tiie  worst  discourtesy 

in  debating  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  defects  in  the  noblest  drawings 

ever  made  by  Turner  in  the  full  strength  of  his  life, — ^permitted  by  Mr. 

Fawkes,  at  Uie  request  of  the   Royal  Academy,  to  be  for  the  first  time 

moved  from  the  house  in  which,  and  for  whose  walls,  they  were  made. 


1  [The  letter  dated  Jane  11  appeared  in  the  Timm  of  Jane  14.     The  writer 

begin  with  reoommendiDg  Sir  James  Linton  to  make  his  answer  "  fiUr  and  straight- 

^  fbrwsrd."    He  admitted  that  '^rare  ^ecimens"  could  be  produced  and  exhibited 

^  of  wster-colours  in  perfect  condition.     But,  he  added,  ''let  me  advise  Sir  James 

linton  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Raskin,  or  whoever  may  now  possess  them,  and  exhibit 

^  at  tiie  same  time,  the  four  drawings  by  Tamer,  which  that  gentleman  eontribated 

f         to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  in  1857^  and  whidi,  aecerding  to  him,  were  utterly 

^         ruioei  and  '' redoeed  to  mere  wreeks  of  what  they  wsre"  by  eipoeure  to  the  %lit 

r:  dnriitf  that ''  £ital  jear  "  only  ^see  Arraw§  qfthe  Ckace,  1880,  Section  4).] 

I  *  ^r  J.  C.  Robinson  was  misled  by  the  ftct  that  four  dnwings  which  were  in  the 

Manchester  Ebdnhttion,  and  which  Raskin  had  spoken  of  as  fiided,  were  subseqoently 

I  aeqttired  by  him :  see  above,  p^  943.] 
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The  four  drawkift  refenred  to  in  the  Blan^egter  FTJiihiHf  wm 
exhibited  by  I  know  not  whom^  and  there  wrecked,  as  I  wnite  in  tk 
letter  now  reprinted  in  Arrawi  of  the  Chace,^  by  exposure  at  onoe  to  da^ 
and  sunlight.  But  the  wrecks  were  still  so  lovely  that  I  afterwBvds  §m 
Messrs.  Colnaghi  130  guineas  iar  the  vignette  of  Troy,  the  same  Brm  tlmi 
for  the  drawing  of  Eg^lestone,  and  Messrs.  Vokins  £500  ^m*  that  of  l^af 
hame.^  The  drawing  which  suffered  most  fiittally  was  the  Virginia  Walc^ 
from  which  the  rose  colour  in  the  sky  litorally  disapipeared ;  bat  die  womkt 
was,  under  the  treatment  the  drawings  recdved  at  Manchester,  tbs*  sp 
thing  but  soot  stains  on  blank  paper  survived  it  all. 

I  wrote  at  that  time,  energetically,  to  prevent  further  Ueacfaing  d 
Turner  drawings;  and,  under  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  authority,  placed  tk 
National  Gallery  Collection  of  Turner  drawings  in  the  cabinets,  wkeir  tk; 
have  remained  safe  to  this  day.  I  presented  to  Cambridge  and  Oifind 
the  cabinets  for  the  Turner  drawings  I  gave  them,  and  would  have  dose 
the  same  for  the  Raphael  drawings  at  Oxford  the  mcnnent  I  entered  m 
my  first  professorship;  but  the  lovers  of  Raphael  insisted  on  the  contJasri 
exposure  of  the  collection,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  reoeifed 
no  help  by  advice  for  its  protection  from  Mr.  Robinson,  who  diew  up  ib 
catalogue. 

To  whom,  here  bidding  final  requiem,  I  take  Sir  James  Linton's  leave  ti 
use  the  occasion  of  this  present  display  of  old  English  drawings  fiv  a  few 
general  words  on  the  value  and  permanence  of  water-colour  as  a  mesin  ^ 
national  instruction. 

First,  in  portraiture.  All  our  popular  taste  has  been  depraved,  and  aE 
our  best  feelings  vulgarised,  by  the  use  of  photography  instead  of  uiuai 
tures,  or  water-ccdour  sketch.  I  find  also  numbers  of  students  lodng  tkir 
lives  in  vain  eflTorts  to  paint  in  oil  and  get  into  the  Academy,  when  ti^ 
might  be  earning  an  honourable  and  happy  livelihood  by  water-cc^onr  por 
traiture,  if  the  public  were  taught  to  recognise  its  value. 

Again,  in  the  representation  of  natural  phenomena,  a  water-cobsr 
sketch  is, — I  do  not  say  the  readiest, — it  is  the  only  way  of  rightly  notisff 
effects  of  light  ^colour,  atrial  rektion,  and  cloud  form  rapidly  passing,  aod 
it  is  also  the  only  method  of  giving  truthful  detail  in  landscape.  Moden 
Olnstration  by  wood  block,  representing  all  effects  of  light  as  exploskoi, 
and  all  foliage  as  black  and  white,  have  half  destroyed  the  ordinary  ob- 
server's power  of  seeing  nature,  how  much  more  of  enjoying  it ! 

Again,  in  the  illustration  of  natural  history ;  it  has  long  been  recogniicd 
by  men  of  science  that  water-colour  laid  by  himd  was  necessary  fer  ill 
scientific  publications  of  the  highest  class.  But  it  has  never  been  enoagk 
felt  by  them  that  the  Hving  beaaty,  whether  of  flowers  or  animak,  eoaU 
only  be  represented  by  accomplished  artists,  and  that  the  science  of  tk 
ftiture  should  have,  not  only  Bewick,  but  John  Lewis  in  its  service,  sod 
train  its  rustic  William  Hunts  to  the  painting  of  the  kingfisher  sad 
butterfly. 

Lastly,  for  cheerful  and  giaoefrd  room  decoration  in  domestic  lile,  that 
k  nothing  oosnpanble  to  water-cokNir  drawings.    The  useless  and  ciipfiif 

1  [In  voL  Upp.  146-152;  now  ra|Nrinted  in  tkk  vdusM :  seeabove^  p.  94al 

*  [Nos.  49,  2^  and  d9  in  Ruskin's  Tomer  Collection:  sea abova^  pp.  44fi, do^ 44L] 
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deoomtioiis  of  the  upholsterer  are  merely  mn  expression  of  pride;  and  as 
for  fresoo  and  arabesque — no  one  erer  heard  of  anybody's  honestly  enjoy- 
ing^ them, — besides  that  they  are  an  insult  to  the  guest  who  can  nerer 
bope  to  liye  in  so  fine  a  house.  Oil-pietures  are  venr  grand,  but  cumbrous, 
^  and  olten  gloomy ;  while  there  is  no  parlour  so  small  but  it  may  be  digni- 
fied— and  no  comer  so  dull  but  it  may  be  lighted,  by  a  pretty  water-ootour. 

Of  the  five  examples  in  the  present  euibiticm,  the  good-natured  reader 
'  mmy  not  be  displeased  to  have  the  precedents.  The  little  Prout,  No.  l63, 
'  ^vras  the  first  drawing  we  ever  possessed  at  Heme  Hill-— copied  by  my 
cousin  Mary,  as  related  in  Pneteriia,  for  delight  of  my  Esther  on  his  birtb- 
-  day.^  It  has  been  an  exhaustless  pleasure  to  us  ever  since-— always  in  the 
'  Tooms  most  lived  in — never  protected  from  their  quiet  light — and  I  know 
I  no  change  in  it  since  I  was  ten  years  dd. 

The  Lewis  exhibited   by  Mr.   Sevem  was  bought  by  my  £sther  about 
1840,  and  has  been  the  pride  of  Heme  Hill  ever  since.    It  was  never  pro- 
tected from  the  light  until  very  recently,  and  I  recognise  no  enfeebling 
I    of  any  single  hue  of  touch.' 

The  Turner,  No.  90,  «' Scene  in  Savoy,"  was  Mr.  Dillon's,  exposed  on 
his    walls  to  ordinary  daylight,  and  since,  frankly  shown  on  mine.     It  is 
a  very  early  drawing,  certainly  not  much  later  than  1812  or   1814,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  of  it  as  ever  more  beautifrd  than  now.* 
!  The    Devonport    and    Salisbury  were  hung  in  the  excellent    light  of 

Mr.  Windus's  drawing-room  at  Tottenham,  and  came  from  Tottenham  to 
Denmark  Hill,  where  before  1840,  though,  like  all  the  rest  of  our  Turner 
drawings,  protected  by  covers  when  no  <me  was  looking  at  them,  they  were 
always  uncovered  at  breakfrist  time,  and  often,  when  we  had  visitors,  during 
the  day.« 

These  two  drawings  contain  passages  of  colour  as  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful as  can  be  seen  by  the  master's  hand.  The  sky  of  the  Devonport  I 
consider  the  loveHest  in  all  my  collection,  and  that  of  the  Salisbury  is 
unrivalled  anumg  those  expressive  of  sunshine  through  rain.  There  is  not 
a  hue  that  I  know  of,  lost,  in  either  work :  there  is  not  one  that  could  be 
deepened  with  advantage,  and  I  see  no  reason  why,  with  ordinary  care, 
the  drawings  should  not  be  as  bright,  when  they  are  centuries  old,  as  they 
are  to-day,  after  their  first  half-century  of  proper  use  and  protection. 


John  Ruskin. 


BaAifTwooD,  June  19,  1886. 


^ JThe  Prout,  No.  163,  was  ''An  Old  English  Cottage";  it  was  No.  95  in  the 
Exhibition  of  Prout  and  Hunt  (ase  VoL  XIV.).  The  reference  in  Pntterita  is  in 
eh.  iv.  of  vol.  i.] 

s  [Tbe  Lewis,  No.  119,  was  ''The  Dancers."] 

'  ["The  Scene  in  Savoy"  it  No.  68  in  Ruskin's  JVstef  on  ku  Dratnaf*  bjf  Isomer r 
tee  note  on  p^  458,  above.] 

*  [The  '^Devonport"  and  " Salitbury "  are  Not.  36  and  38  in  the  catalogue  of 
Rutlon^t  Turners :  tee  above,  pp.  438,  440.] 
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LIST  OF  PICTURES,  DRAWINGS,  SKETCHES,  AND 
STUDIES  BY  TURNER  AT  ANY  TIME  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  RUSKIN,  WITH  THE  PAGES 
IN  THIS  VOLUME  WHERE  THEY  ARE  RE- 
FERRED  TO 


The  principal  sources  from  which  this  List  is  compiled  are :  (1)  The  Catalogue 
(here  pp.  556-557)  of  his  collection  drawn  up  by  Rusldn  about  the  year  I860 
for  Thombury's  Ufe  of  Turner;  referred  to  as  "Thombury."     (2)  Tlie  list  of 
drawings  (here  pp.  559-560)  presented  by  Rnskin  to  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford 
in  1861 ;  here  referred  to  as  ''Oxford."    (5)  Catalogues  of  the  Ruskin  Drawing 
School  (see  p.  559  ».).     (4)  His  catalogue  of  drawings  (here  pp.  557-558) 
presented  to  Cambridge  in  Uie  same  year ;  here  referred  to  as  '*  Cambridge." 
(5)  The  auction  catalogue  of  drawings  (here  pp.  569-572)  sold  by  him  at 
Christie's  in  1869.     (6)  The  caUlogue  of  his  collection  as  exhibited  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society's  Rooms  in  1878  (here  [^.  589-556);  here  referred  to  as 
''  R  T./'  with  the  additional  pieces  exhibited  in  1900  (see  p.  402).     (7)  The 
auction  catalogue  of  drawings  (here  pp.  575-574)  intended  for  sale  at  Christie's 
in  1882.    (8)  Ruskin's  MSS.    (9)  The  catalogue  of  Turner's  Worics  in  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong's  Turner  (Agnew^  1902)  supplies  a  few  items,  not  included  in  the  other 
sources ;  such  items  are  referred  to  as  ''  Armstnmg."     It  may  be  added  that 
many  items  included  here  are  not  in  the  Armstrong  list.     Where,  in  the  cata- 
logues above  enumerated,  a  drawing  is  merely  named,  a  reference  to  the  list 
only  is  given ;  where  a  note  is  added,  a  reference  to  the  page  is  supplied. 

The  object  of  the  present  List  is  not  to  give  a  catalogue  of  Turner,  so 
much  as  to  facilitate  reference  to  Rusldn'g  allusions.  Particulars  of  the 
drawings  (sises,  medium,  etc)  are,  therefore,  not  as  a  rule  given ;  but  where 
the  drawing  was  engraved  in  the  artist's  lifetime,  the  &ct  is  stated  in 
brackets  after  the  title ;  and  ocoasiooally,  where  identification  would  other- 
wise be  difficult,  other  particulars  are  given. 


Abbbt,  Ri'iNBD.    (Early  unfinished  draw- 


ing.)  R.  T.,  5  (p.  415).    Oxford  Edu- 
cational Series,  102 
Aberolaslyn,  Pont.     R.  T.,  3  (p.  414) 


Alpine   Torrent   and   Pass.     Sold  bv 


Ruskin   at   Christie's   (1869X  37  (p. 

571) 

Alpine    Valley.      Sold    by    Raskin    at 

"  AiouiLLETTE."     See    Cluses,"  Valley  i  Christie's   (1809),  12    (p.   570).      A 

OF  drawing     so    entitled     is    included 

Alpine   Stream.      Sold    by    Ruskin    at  i  in      Armstrong's       Catalogue       as 

Christie's  (1869),  36  (p.  570)  '  in    the    possession   of  Mr.   Michael 

Alpine  Stream.     R.  T.,  118  (p.  471)  Bunney 
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AiiTDOBF.  A  drawing  of  1845  (see  p.  206), 
exchanged  (with  the  Brunnen)  bv 
Ruskin  with  Munro  for  the  ''Flaelen  ' 
(flee  p.  476  n.).  The  original  sketch 
is  No.  100  in  the  National  Gallery^ 
pp.  205-206 

Amboibb  (unpublished  drawing  for  Hhfefr 
(if  France).     Cambridge^  14  (p.  558) 

Amboisb,  Brdmb  (Bivers  (^France).  Ox- 
ford, 22 

Abcboisb,  Bridob.  Unpublished  skflfloh 
for  the  same.     Oxford^  23 

Amboisb,  ChItbAO  {Biv&fs  of  FranaJ, 
Oxford,  16 

Anobbs.  "  Perhaps  rather  Skiamur "  (Art»- 
strong).  Not  engraved.  Body-colour 
on  grey,  of  the  usual  size  in  the  French 
Series  (5^  x  7i).    Oxford,  19 

Armour,  bto.,  at  Farnley  Hall.  Oxford 
Rudimentary  Series,  14 

Abona,  Laoo  Maooior£  {Keep^akey  1829). 
Tbombary,  28;  R.  T.,  67  (pp.  456, 
521).     Aiterwards  sold  by  Rusldn 

Arxb.    See  Zve^  LdiBB  of 

AsRBSTiEL :  Scott's  House  (Scott's  Poetical 
Werks^  1834,  voL  vii.).  Thombury, 
56 ;  Cambridge,  7  (p.  558) 

Athens  :  Gate  of  Theseus  {Byron,  1834, 
ToL  v.).    Thombmy,  55 

BAoeHABJbGB.     Cambridgey  15  {p.  558) 

Bam  Rock  (unfinished  arswing  of  thtf 
subject  engraved  in  the  Frowncial 
Aniiquitiei  qf  Scotland).  Sold  at 
Christie's  (1869X  8  (p.  570) 

Battle  Abbet.  Previously  in  the  Novar 
Colleetion.  Sold  at  Chrielie^s  (1890), 
a  (p.  560) 

Bbausbboy  (Riioere  <tf  Franee)*  Oxford, 
13 

Bbllinxona  (here  engraved,  Plate  xxvi.). 
Sold  at  Christie's  (1869),  35  (p. 
571) 

Bellikzoka,  Neab.  R.  T.,  59  (p.  453). 
Offered  for  sale  at  Christie^s,  1882 
(p.  574) 

Bbkvenub  (pencU  sketch).  R.  T.,  90 
(p.  467) 

BvoAMO  (early).  R.  T.,  4  (p.  415); 
Oxford  Rudimentary  Series,  127 

BlouT,  Bbidoe  (River*  <^  France).  Ox- 
ford, 9 

Blois,  Bbidgb:  Foo  Clbariko  (unpub- 
lished).    Oxford,  24 

Blois,  Chateau  ^vere  qf  France).  Ox- 
ford, 20.  Etched  by  Ruskin  and 
mezzotinted  by  Lupton  (Modem 
Paintere,  vol.  v.,  Plate  85) 

Boat  Building.     R.  T.,  6  (pp.  416,  513) 


Boats  on  Beach  ("  early  drawing  in  pnp 
water-colour  ").  O^brd  RodiflMntarr 
Series,  126 

Bolton  Abbey  (Engiand  and  Wakri 
Thombury,  30 ;  R.  T.,  44  (p.  4*4^ 
T%g  rdcks  and  river  were  etAti 
by  Ruskin  (Modem  Painier9,  voL  iL, 
Plate  12),  and  meootizited  bj  Luptra 
(voL  iv.,  Plate  12a).  The  dnviac 
is  reproduced  in  Turner  amd  Hmtkim, 
vel.  i.  p.  82.  It  paMed  iirle  the  oo^ 
lection  of  Mr.  James  Orrock,  and  W 
hi*i  was  Mid  in  1904  for  990  ipdaes^ 

Bonneville,  Savoy.  R.  T.,  10  (p.  419 l 
>^w  in  the  possessioii  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Macgregor.  The  dcawiBi|i[  is  repro- 
duce in  Thitner  and  RuMn^  voL  u. 
p.  302,  and  in  Ruskin  an  Pielmrm, 
vol.  ii.  p.  308 

Bortbwick  (?)  (pencil  sketch).      R.  T.,  Sfi 

^      (p.  467) 

BmuMUM  (Southern  OoaH},  Thrnnbutr, 
50;  Oxford,  36 

BfUDOB    ANB    WaTBRPAUB.         R.      T.,    » 

(p.  468) 

Brido^  The  (two  drawings).  R.  T.,  60^ 
61  (p.  453).  Sold  at  Christie's,  I88f 
(p.  574) 

Brienz,  Labb  op.  Drawing.  SM  at 
Christie's  (1868),  40  (p.  57S> 

Brinkburn  Prioby  (pen4»l  aisgtdi  if 
the  Bn§kmd  and  WeJeo  snIijediX 
R.  T.,  83  (p.  464) 

Brunnen,  from  the  Lake  of  LuoenM. 
A  drawing  made  for  Raskin  in  IM 
(p.  208).  The  sketch  for  this  drawinf 
is  in  the  poseeseion  of  the  Niitidad 
Gallery  (Na  82  OD  p.  203).  Thkaai 
the  ''Altdocf"  were  e»ikeBged  by 
Raskin  with  Munre  for  the '*  Flvelsii 
(seep.  476 n.) 

BuCKFASTMfilGB  AbBEY,  DEVONSHIRE  (SlHg- 

kmd  and  Walee).  Thombury,  ^ 
Afterwards  sold  by  Rnddn;  soM 
agAin  Bt  Christie's  in  1901 
Besar,  Porr  bbl  This  is  of  a  Fienob 
river,  5^  x  7ii  body*eokmr  ob  gnj 
colour.  "  Pont  de  Buset"  is  wTittm 
II J  th  o  comer.  Ku^k  \  u  did  not  ideoti^ 
it,  and  catalogued  it  as  ''BuseL 
Sir  W\  Anni^troHg:  laajs,  ''probahlj 
in  D&upluHe  or  Savoy  ;  but  possibly 
it  is  of  Burset*  on  the  Ardedie. 
E.  T,  52  (p.  44Sy  ECiliibited  at  the 
Guildhall  in  im)  (No.  104)  as  "Foot 
do  Basel"  (Mered  for  sale  by  RosHn 
^t  C4iH»tie'8  in  1882  (p.  574).  Now 
ill  the  collection  of  Mr.  6.  Harlaod 
Peck 
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OjU9mMb  or  TBI  liMiui  Jam  CmmiLf  itbab 
TwmM  {River$  qf  France).  Oxford,  10 
rnonusT,  Old  6at«  (6sriyX     Cmi« 

iMBMOOK  Citfru  (En^amd  mid  Wmlet). 
Bought  hf  Roskiii  from  tiM  Windns 
CollectiaiL    Tbornbvnri  34.    Now  in 
■  tlio  ooUoctkm  of  Mr. /.&  Taylor 

CumWAJVON  CA8TUi^(.AlffalMf  OlMf  fTo/st). 

Aconired  by  Roikiii  from  tbo  Novar 

»  CoUeetion,  1877,  for  £796.    {F&n, 

Lottor  86.)    R.  T.,  40  (fip.  442,  634). 

t  Nov  is  tho  poweaoion  of  Mr.  R.  E. 

Tatham 

CA«T&ft    (sketcli).     Oxford   BdociftioiMd 

I  Series,  186 

CsAifoinXy  Cii«4cnai  dm  BcKtoiw,     Sold 

Vy  Roikln  si  Chrislie't  (1809),  39 

(p.  472) 

I       CHAMomz,  Gukcim  nbb  BonoMt.    R.  T., 

13  (p.  421).    Now  in  the  collection  of 

I  Sir  Hickman  Bacon,  Bart 

ChItbau  dk  Uk  Belli  QMMtamM  (Keep- 

^  aaA«,1884).   Thomhary,  24.    Now  in 

tke  poanasion  of  Mr.  Fairfiui  Morray. 

byiHted  St  MsndieiAer,  1904 

\       OKmnwmi    Oui    Homnt.      Two    amcU 

sketches.   Oxford  Educstionsl  SerieSy 

:  131^  132 

OBflrm  :  Old  Sbops.    R.  T.,  78  (f.  463) 
CiusiiB :  Skmcbt  akd  Caibsmiai*   R.  T., 
\  79(p.463) 

CLAimifONT  AKD  MAtTvw,  Bwnttam  (Rtwri 

qfPrmm).    Oxford,  18 
Ci^ouoa  (two  stndiesX      R.  T.^  96,   99 

(R-4«) 
Cunmf  Waum  <Hr:   Aieimxanv  (first 

st^)^  R.  T.,  11  (p.  419) 
CursM^YALLSTor:  AioviLLsm  (fisiBhed 
dimwteg).  R.  T.,  12  (p.  420).  De- 
ssrlbed  and  raprodneed  in  Ldotmrm  m 
Zofutooa^y  §  99 ;  rapiodueed  in  2Vwii«r 
and  /htfJWti,  voL  ii.  p.  304 
CoaarSoBfB.    Sold  at  Cliristie's  (1869),  4 

(p.669j 
CaMBfn  (hiMge  sad  Bhieebreitotein), 
Pointed  for  Rnskln  ki  1842:  see 
pp.  xxir.,  194,  476  a«,  481 «  Tkom- 
biiry,  16;  R.T^62(p.464X  Nowin 
the  pnsswwion  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Hsworth. 
IW  sketeh  for  the  drawing  ie  Net  280 
in  the  Natkmal  OaDery :  see  p.  194. 
The  drawing  is  Plate  xxiL  here;  also 
leprodneed  in  Turner  mui  RuMm  (tei 
ii  p.  998),  and  engrsred  in  ootfiiie  in 
Elemmit  qf  Drawing,  Pig.  82,  and  see 
tW.,  §  196 
CsMCB-Mx,  for  Umv^Oktg.  K.  T.,  126 
(P^  474) 


OoMBS  Miumw  (Southern  0$aei).  Hiom- 
hary,  49 ;  Oxford,  36.  Referred  to, 
p.  66 

Catnmm  Old  Mak.  Eariy:  the  first 
sketch  for  the  <nl  picture  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  1798.  R.  T.,  1900 
(p.  416  a) 

CoNSTAifca,  pp.  XXV.,  476  n.  Bought  by 
Rnskin  from  Griffith,  1842,  for  80 
goineas :  see  p.  48a  Thombary,  6 ; 
R.  T.,  63  (p.  466).  Now  in  tte  poe- 
session  of  Mr.  R.  £.  Tatham.  The 
sketch  for  tiie  drawing  is  No.  286  in 
the  National  Gallery:  seep.  199.  The 
drawing  is  Plate  xmi.  here ;  also  re- 
produced in  !himer  and  RnMn  (vd. 
it  p.  340) 

CoMsrANTiNorui :  FomtTAnr  (Bgrem),  R. 
T.,  48  Ok  4461  Now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  Mackay,  Trowbridge 

Ccmmrn  {FInden'e  Bibk}.  Thombmry,47; 
R.  T.,  60  (p.  447) 

Dasio  QmAjnOL  R.  T.,  68  (p.  462).  Now 
in  the  poeseasion  of  Mr.  R  C. 
Edwards 

DmnwmitTWMTtm  {England  and  Wake), 
lliombory,  26  (see  Pr€eieTita,  \L 
ch.  viiL  S  160  ».).  Now  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  J4rfm  Edward  Ttylor 

l>artistroiBaJBngland  and  Waiee\  ra.  46, 
60a  Thonibory,  20 ;  R.  T.,  36  (p. 
438).  Now  fai  the  possesiMm  of  Mr. 
Fairfox  Murray.  Reprodoeed  io  Tur- 
ner and  BuMn,  r^L  ljd.  122 

DnrAMT,  ON  TBB  MaosB.  Thombfiry,  81 ; 
R.  T.,  63  (p.  460) 

Doe.     R.  T.,  102  (p.  468) 

DoTiB  Mail.     R.  t.,  1  (pp.  413,  4069 

DuDunr  Castle  (England  and  Wake\  p. 
xxT.  Thombttry,19;R.T..^(p.436>. 
Mentioned  and  rmodaced  in  Leetrtree 
an  Landeeape,  %  91 ;  reprodaced  also 
in  Turner  and  Ruekin,  roL  iL  p.  324 

DimaLAiraABBKT  (pencil  sketch).  Oxford 
Educational  Smes,  146 

D«nrn»MLiiia(?)(peocasketoh>  RT.,93 
(p.  467) 

DvnmAM  (pencil  sketch).  Oxford  Ed«Ma« 
tional  Sanaa,  126 

Bwinwiw,  rvoiff  Foot  or  CAt/nm  (ftodi 

sketdi).    R.  T.^  87  (p.  466) 

aoif  9r.  AfrrHOjrr's  CiBapbl 

(peaeO  sketch).    R.T.,86^466) 
EDUfBUROB :  Th*  Castlb  (pencil  sketch). 

R.  T.,  86  0^  466) 
BeoLasreirx      Aaaair      (itiekmmdtkire). 

Beo^  ly  Rnskio  hr  £m  (^  692). 
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R.T.,26(p.4dO).  Fading  of»  re&rred 
to,  pp.  343, 692.  Described  and  repro- 
ducied  in  Lectures  on  Landecape,  §  8. 
Offered  for  sale  at  Chrigtie'i,  1882 
(p.  573) 

*'  Faibfaxiava  "  :  drawing  for  the  frontis- 
piece in  a  set  of  drawings  done  by 
Turner  for  Mr.  Fawkee  (see  p.  8  of 
Cataiogue  (if  Oil  Paintings  and  WaUr- 
colour  Drawinge,  bg  J,  M.  W.  Turner, 
Esq.,  R.A.f  at  Pamleg  HaU).  From 
Ruskin's  MSS.  it  appears  that  Raskin 
obtained  this  drawmg,  in  exchange 
for  some  Liber  mooh,  from  Air. 
Stokes^  of  Grays  Inn,  who  had 
bouffht  it  of  Colnaghi.  In  a  memo- 
randum sent  to  Ruskin^  Mr.  Stokes 
sajTS  that  Turner  identified  the  draw- 
ing for  him.  '^Fairfaxiana^"  said  the 
artist,  ^'  are  a  set  of  drawings  I  made 
for  Mr.  Fawkes  of  subjects  relating 
to  the  Fairfax  property  which  came 
into  Mr.  Fawkes'  nimily,  and  I  did 
this  for  the  frontispiece.  The  helmet, 
drinking-cup,  and  sword  were  those 
of  a  kiught  of  that  fiimily  who  was 
called  Black  Jack.  The  lUuHraied 
London  News  got  hold  of  it,  and 
copied  the  helmet  and  sword '' 

FarnlbyHall.  Once  at  Famley.  Thorn- 
bury,  38 ;  R.  T.,  28  (pp.  431, 513, 534X 
The  drawing  is  reproduced  in  Turner 
and  Buskin,  yol.  ii.  p.  320.  Offered 
for  sale  (with  the  two  following  draw- 
ings) at  Christie's,  1882  (p.  674). 
Exhibited  at  the  Academy,  1886 

Farnlet  :  The  Avenue.    R.  T.,  30  (p.  433) 

Farnlby  :  The  Feasant's  Nbbt.  R.  T.^  29 
(pn.  432,  534) 

First  Sketch,  etc.     Cambridge,  4 

Fish  (two  studies  for  the  '^ Slaver").  R. 
T.,  108,  109  (p.  469).  No.  109  was 
bought  from  Ruskin  by  Mr.  G.  Allen 
and  afterwards  sold  by  the  latter  to 
America 

Fish  (study).  Water-colour.  Oxford  Eda- 
cationiu  Series,  181 

Flag  op  Enoland  {Ports  ^  Engkmd). 
Cambridge,  1  (p.  557X  Here  repro- 
duced (F^.  1,  p.  6) 

FuftrCABTLK  (EnglandandJVaies).  Thorn- 
bury,  36;  R.  T.,  41  rn.  442),  The 
drawing,  now  in  Uie  collection  of  Mr. 
George  Coats,  is  reproduced  in 
Lectures  on  Landscape,  §  91 

Florence,  from  Fiesole  {Hakewill). 
Bought  by  Ruskin  in  1869  for 
£236,  fifl. ;  R.T.,  18  (p.  424),    Now  in 


the  posaesaion  of  Mr.  A.  T. 
worth 

Flublen.  Drawmg  of  1845  (see  m.  SS, 
476X  Made  for  Mnnro,  and  W  hia 
transferred  to  Roakiii  m  BrrEsigi 
for  the  ''Altdorf**  and  '^Bnaasmr 
The  original  sketch  is  No.  9f  b 
the  National  Gallery  (p.  a05>.  Than- 
bury,  10;  R.  T.,  70  (p.  431;. 
Etched  by  Ruskin  and  here  ityi» 
duoed  (Plate  zxir.).  OfSei^  ftr  ak 
at  Christie's  in  1882  (p.  573),  a^ 
subsequently  sold  to  the  l^e  Ml 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  JLeeds 

Flvklbn,  from  thb  Luoa.  Camhridps, 
19  (p.  558)  - 

Fomr  Baxd,  Val  d'Aosta.  The  first  akelcfc 
for  drawings  in  the  Famlej  CoUee- 
tion  and  the  National  Galley,  Xa 
555  (p.  268).    R.  T.^  14  (p.  422) 

Gbnbva,  amb  Mont  Bi^ano  fbom  tb 
Lake.  Signed  '^J.  M.  W.  Tanw^ 
R.A./'  and  on  the  cover  of  the  hai|a 
R.T.,69(p.458).  NowintheposKs- 
sion  of  Mr.  J.  Budgett.  Rrhlhltri 
by  Ruskin  at  the  Academy^  1886  (Na 
449) 

Gbneva.  R.  T.^  9  (p.  418).  Tliis  drap- 
ing appears  to  have  beat  sold  A 
Christie's  in  1882^  by  which  time  k 
had  passed  out  of  Raskin's  CoUectiflD 

GsNOA^  CoAsrr  of.    Oxford,  7 

GoLDAU.     Pahited   to  Raskin    in  1843 

g[)  guineas),  p.  484.  Thombuiy,  II; 
T.,  65  (p.  456).  The  origual 
sketch  is  No.  98  in  the  NatioosI 
Gallery  (p.  201).  Engraved  ii 
Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.,  Fli^  50, 
and  reproduced  in  Turner  and  AcaUs, 
voL  ii.  p.  190.  Now  in  the  coOee- 
tion  of  Mr.  George  Coats 

GospoBT  {England  and  Wales),  Than- 
bury,  17.  "Our  second  Turner" 
{Praterita,  iL  ch.  i.  §  12).  Ruskin's 
£stherpaid  46  guineas  for  it  R.T.,d7 
(p.  439);  for  other  referenoes,  ms 
pp.  xxiv.,  48^  59^  63^  155.  The  dnw. 
ing  is  reproduced  in  Turner  aid 
Buskin,  vol.  i.  p.  110 

GoTHARD,  St.  :  Hospiob  (two  sketdsB, 
morning  and  sunset).  (}ambridM, 
21,  2SUp.  558) 

GoTHABD,  St.  :  Pass  of  Faido^  pp  xiiii^ 
zxT.  Pkinted  for  Ruskin  m  1843 
(80  guineas),  pp.  206,  484.  Thorn- 
burjr,  12;  R.  t.,  66  (p.  466).  Ftr 
vanous  engravings  of  it  in  Msdtm 
Painters,  see  Vol.  VL  pp.  zxv.-zm. 
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It  it  reprodaeed  in  TWner  «iMi  AitWii, 
▼oL  iL  p.  168.  The  original  sketch 
ia  at  Oidbrd  (see  pp.  206^  562^  The 
drawing  is  now  in  the  ooUeetion  of 
Mr.  George  Coats^  of  Gk^pHT 

t    GvTHABn,  Sc  :  Ite  Dnvn/s  Budob.  Cam- 

t  bridge,  20 

OmAinnLLB(anpuhli8hed  drawingX  Thorn- 

,  haij,  39 ;  see  also  p.  43 

Orbta  and  Tkb,  JimoTioN  OP  {Riehm^md' 
#ftlfv),pp.431,444.  OzfordStandaid 
Series^  2 
Gsoi7a&  R.  T.,  108  (p.  469) 
GmofVK,  Tbb.  a  large  water-ooloar  draw- 
ings 9Kr\y,  of  a  stream  and  a  grove. 
Bou^t  hy  Raskin,  1883-1884,  for 
SO  guineas.  Deseribed  br  him  in 
lectures   reported  in    £.  T.   Cook's 

'  Siudief   m    Rtukim,    pp.    256,    289. 

Placed  for  a   time    in    the  Ruskin 

,  Drawing  Schoc^  but  afterwards  re- 

^  OMMred.    The  aserintion  of  tiie  draw- 

ing to  Tomer  was  doubtful 


HAiHMiroTON  ('' Ruined  Abbey").  Eariy 
unfinished  drawing  (1790-1792).  R.TI, 
5 ;  Oxford  Educational  Series,  102 

Hambun,  ChItbau  {Bk)er9  qf  Fnmtey 
Oxtod,26 

HAmn^im  (unpublished  drawing).  Ox- 
ford, 21 

Hamijcnf  (Bnpkmd  mnd  Walm),  p.  xxiv. 
Thombury,32.  ''Our  fourth  Turner" 
(Prmterka,  iL  ch.  i.  §  16);  Ruskin's 
nither  paid  70  guineas  for  it.  After- 
wards sold  by  Ruskin.  Now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  6.  W.  VanderfaUt 

Hawtbosucdbn  (?)  (pencil  sketch).  R.  T., 
91  (p.  467) 

Hbtsham  (BiekmtmdMrt).  Signed  ''J. 
M.  W.  Turner,  18ia"  R.  T.,  26 
(p.  429).  See  also  EJementf  qfDrmw- 
Mf ,  S  244.  The  drawing  is  repro- 
duced in  Tmmer  mnd  RudMHf  rot  ii. 
p.  316,  and  Butkm  on  Piduret,  toL  L 
p.3ia  Offsred  for  sale  at  Christie's, 
1882  (p.  673).  Sxhibited  by  Ruskin 
at  the  Academy,  1886 

Hnia,  SimsAM,  A2a>  Bninon.    Early  draw- 
ing in  neutral  tint  and  blue.    Oxford 
Reference  Series 
Hut,  on  thb  Mmtsk     Thombury,  82; 
Cambridge,  12  (p.  668) 


Imtitation  to  Dnntm  (on  the  back  of  a 
Isttar).    a  T.,  101  (p.  468) 

IsoiA  BmujL  (HakewiO),  Thombury,  40 ; 
R.  T.,  16  (p.  428) 

"  Italy  in  thb  Ouhen  Tool"    See  Savoy 


Jat.     R.  T.,  106  (pp.  469,  636) 

JniBunoH  (pencil  sketch).  R.  T.,  84 
(^464) 

Jbbiobo  {Fbuien),  Thombury,  46;  Ox- 
ford, 33  rn.  447) 

JwRvtAiXM  :  jPool  op  BEnrasDA  (Fimdem) 
Thombury,  46;  R.  T.,  61  (p.  448). 
See  also  pp.  448  ».,  634.  Exhibited 
at  the  GuiUhaU  in  1899  (No.  116)  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Sevmi 

Jkbusaubi  :  Pool  op  Solquon  {Fimdem), 
TlMHnbury,  44;  Cambridge,  9  (pp. 
447,668).     See  also  p.  634 

KlLQABMN      CaSTL&        R.     T.,     1900     (p. 

417  11.) 

LANOHAmNB,  Castub  {Emgkmd  and  Wmle9), 
Bought  by  Rttddn  in  1868  for  £600 
(p.692X  Described  in  ifM0niPatii<ert, 
▼oL  L  R.  T.  39  (p.  441).  Now  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  James  Gres- 
ham.  Exhibited  at  Manchestsr,  1904. 
Fading  of,  referred  to,  pp.  343, 
692 

fiMiNON,  AND  Convent  op  St.  Antonio 
(Fimdmy  Thombury,  43 ;  Oxford,  34 
(p.  447) 

(lithograph,  J.  R  Harding,  1823). 
Formerly  in  the  Allnutt  Collection. 
Sold  by  Ruskin  at  Christie's  in  1882 
(?  Armstrong) 

Abbst  {Engiand  and  Waiei). 
Bought  by  Ruskin  at  the  sale  of 
the  Norar  Collection,  1877,  for  £661 
(Aft,  Letter  86).  R.  T.,  43  (p.  4441 
Now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W. 
McCormick,  Chicago 

STinMOBinii.  Pen  and  sepia  sketch 
for  an  unpublished  plate.  Oxford 
Rudimentary  Series,  300.  See  also 
RiTAULx,  and  for  early  pro<^  of 
plates,  pp  461-462 

LufLmMOw  Palace  (Scott's  Taie$  qf  a 
Gran4/kUkerX  Thombury,  67  ;  R.  T., 
1900  (p.  466) 

LiiANTHONT  Abbbt  (England  and  Wale$),  p. 
xxiv.  Thombury,  26.  Afterwards  sold 
by  Ruskin  (n.  690).  Now  in  the  c<d- 
lection  of  Mr.  John  Edward  Taylor. 
RaiHrodueed  in  VoL  IIL  of  this 
edition,  PUte  8 

LocRMABBN  Castui  (Scott's  ifms^Tsfiy  (^ 
tkeSeoiiiihBarder).  Bought  by  Ruskin 
in  1866  for  £68.  R.  T.,46  (p.  4461 
Now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Donald 
Currie 

Calm  on  thb  Lomn,  nuab 
Nantm."    Oxford,  4 
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LoniE^  Scsiia  o«r  tbb,  Oxford  StandaiA 
Sdriei,  3.     See  p.  44d 

Lonus  SEBm.  Seyenteen  drawinffs. 
Thornbary,  01-77.  fioagirt  uy 
Ruskin  in  1858  hwn  Mn.  Co«per^ 
p.  462.  GiTMbjhimtoOxfoml:  tM 
p.  449^  Enumersltd  in  ttda  Index 
under  tbeir  separate  titlee 

LoifDON^  FROM  Gbbbhwich.  At  Bnuit- 
wood  (water-colo«r) 

LevYH :  Tm  Hokbb  Fair  {En§kmd  Mmd 
Walm).  Bought  by  Raekin  from  the 
Novar  Collection,  1877,  for  £430.  R. 
T.,  35  (p.  438) 

LowTHBR,  Thrbb  8kbtobbs  of.  Oiren  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Kingsley  to  Rnskio,  and 
by  him  presented  to  Oxford  (pp. 
533  n.,  559)  . 

Lucerne,  Lake:  ''a  iUnt  Lnoeme  with 
floating  vapo«ra."  A  drawing  of  1845 
(p.  476  n.).    Tbombury,  9 

LifcnmifR  :  Lake,  from  Bruknbn  (sketch). 
Cambridge,  18  (p.  558) 

LucBRKB :  ItAKUf  pRMi  Flublebt.  Tkom- 
bury^  10 ;  Cambridge^  19 

Lcckrke:  Towif.  Thombixry,7.  PitiBled 
for  Raskin  in  1842  (80  gaineas) :  see 
p.  481 ;  and  sold  by  him  about  1875 
for  £1000  (p.  482).  Tha  original 
sketch  is  No.  288  in  the  National 
Gallery :  see  p.  200.  The  drawing 
is  now  in  the  coUeetion  of  Mr. 
£.  Nettlefbld.  It  is  reproduced  in 
Tumor  and  Rtukin,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 
One  of  the  tamWB  i%  drawn  to  illus- 
trate ''I'ho  Law  of  Evaoesceaoe"  in 
Plate  26  of  ifociffn  Painters,  vol.  iv. 
(Vol.  VL  p.  92) 

LocBRNB  :  TowK  FROM  TBB  LakBt  Tketiv^ 
bury,  8.  This  is  the  drawing  ^  1845 
referred  to  at  p.  476  n.,  abovB,  and 
in  Modem  PakUerg,  rol.  i.  (Vol.  III. 
p.  552).  Ruskin  afterwards  tnld  it 
(p.  476  n.).  The  original  riceteh  is 
in  the  Natienal  Galtory  CoUeetion 
(No.  24  on  p.  201)^  The  wood- 
cut of  Pilatas  (Fig.  72)  la  Modem 
PaMere,  voL  ir.  (VoL  VI.  p.  362), 
is  from  this  drawiag.  It  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  GuSdball  ia  1899 
(No.  161),  and  is  now  la  tlMi  oelleo- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Newall 

LuOBBirB,LAKBOF:TBL&'fCllAFB&^     R«T., 

67  (p.  461).  Now  in  the  coUeetion 
of  Sir  Hickman  Baeon,  BarL 
LtrcBBKE :  Lake  w  Vwa,  wnn  tbb  Roth- 
STOOK,  FBOM  Bbunnen  :  860  pTsHcrUa^ 
ii.  eh.  VBi.§  15011.  Pdesibly  the  sawe 
as  the  '^fidot  Laeeme''  meBtioned 


aftem  Far  etter  —tjij^i  —  tfc#  Lab 

af  Loceme^  si 

and-'RM" 
Utxbmbsvbo  (shatcli).    Sold  fay  1 

Christie's  (1809X  23  (p.  571) 
UrstttBOirBai     Asotfaer  akat^  wsa  srii 

for  Ruskin  by  Mr.  Geotfe  Allaa 

Mackebel  (sketch).    Oxfsrd  Bdasatieii 

Series,  182 
Mackabl  (two  stiidiea)L     R.  T.,  lOfl^  l«r 

(p.  469).    One  of  these  (107)  is  nm 

in  the  poowssien  of  Mr.  G.  AUaa 
Malta  {lAfs  ef  Bffnm).     lliorabiiri^  9 
Maboatb  {Hmrkoire  ^  Bmglemd^     Tkova- 

bury,    58;   Oxford,    &      Daocsibei 

pp.  60>62 ;  engraved,  oppeaile  bl  60 
Mabsate:  Moobbisb  (aketefaX     Said  W 

Ruskin    at    Chnalae'a     (ia60X    1» 

(p.  670) 
MABOATBPnaB(aiiftnUeddr««ii^  SsU 

by  Ruskhs  at  Chriatie'a   (1880^  13 

(p.  570) 
Maboatb  Pieb  (sketch).     Sold  by  RasioB 

at  Christie's  (1889X  14  (p.  570) 
Maboatb  Sands  :STOBM(dc«tek).  SeUW 

RuskiB  at  Christii^s  (18i9),  15  (p^  5?i^ 
Maboatb  t  Stbambbs  (skeidi).     8eM  bf 

Ruskin     at    Christie'a     {I9t»\    K 

(p.  570) 
Maboate:    Sunbise  (sketchX      Said  bj 

Ruskin  at  Christie's  (18WX  I7(M9Q^ 

Now  in  tte  esltection  oi  Mr.  W.  K. 

Cassels 
Maboatb:  SvNtBroirTBB^BACBfsiDBl^ 

Sold  by  Ruskiii  at  Chfieti^s  (18601 

22(^570) 
Maboatb:  SmfSBT,  with  MaokbbhlSBbaia 

Sold  by  Ruskin  at  Christie's  (W»), 

18(p.^i(ro).    Aflerwarda  ip  the  eaMs» 

tion  of  Sir  Charles  Ro^inaon 
Maboate  :  Svbv  ob  the  Bbacv  (sketch). 

Sold  by  Raskin  at  Christie's  (1869), 

21  (p.  571) 
Mamiatb:   Two  3i>BaBHi  abd  a  Steaa 

(sketehes).  SeM  byRaridnatChiWs^ 

(1869),  20  (p,  570) 
Mabin E  (sketch  Unr).    Seld  by  Raskb  st 

Chfkitie's  (1869),  7  (p.  570) 
Mabsh  Mot  (ekalk  sketoli).     Seld  bf 

Ruskin  at  ChristieTs  (1869)^9  (p.  57D) 

MatTIlfSWABDj    KEAB  IkBBHKICK  (AlflM 

valley  with  blue  terreat).    Gifm  ky 

Ruskin  to  the  late  J.  W.  BiuuMy 

(Amstronf) 
Mauves,  Cotbaux  tm  {Binere  ^  t^mw), 

Oxfbrd,  15 
Mauvbb,  Coteauz  d%  Nbas  tub  {Been 

^Fimnee%    Oxibfd,  14 
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Mmcpmi,  Off  VHB.    TlMMburir.M^aiMsame 

mm  ''  Bvy"  CMtobridgv,  12) 
Mmfmm,  On  rmir     T%onAvty,  81;  Ox- 

M<Mwi  IkjiKc^  PUcm  8f.  If  Aivrnr't^  R.  T., 
1S9  (p.  4n> 

MoKTJBAN  (/iiMrf  qfFNmeey    Oxford,  8 

Moott^ui,  On  rtn  (^x7iy  body>^eol<mr 
on  blae  pKp&rt  wkite  Tillage  and 
cburch  spire  in  tbe  oeotre).  Giyen 
to  Ruskiii  by  the  late  J.  W.  Bnnnej 
(Armairoiii^ 

MoesDAiB  Fkll  (RiekmmuUkire),  dtta  to 
RoskiQ  bjMr.  Kingeley  (p.  «83)^aiMl 
by  RuBkiB  to  Cannbridge,  S  (pi  458) 

Namitb  (tketefa).    R.  T.,  110(p.  4#&) 

Kamvb^  on  m  Mmms.  lV>rDbvvyv  79 » 
CambrMge^  11  (p.  568) 

NAirn»y  ChItkau  (/i^Mft  of  Franmf)>  Oz- 
vBtOy  27 

Nantw^  ChItbau  (iZlwyv  •<  jFVbiwv).  Ox- 
ford 17 

^Atart,  Bmdob  of  {HaimM^  Boii|^t 
by  RiuAdii  ttom  ^e  No^ar  CoUettion, 
1877,  for  £619,  Ite  {F0r9.  Letter 
85.)  R.  T.,  19  (p.  424).  fobibited 
irl  the  OeildhaH  id  1899  (No.  112)^ 
and  now  In  the  pooioooioo  ef  Mr. 
Geor|fe  it  ^  Agnew 

Nnn  (i7dAei0<0).  Boitfht  by  Rwldn  at 
the  DilloB  flalehi  1M9  for  870  Mineaa. 
R.  t.,  22  (p.  ^6).  fizhibltMl  at  the 
Guildhall  in  1899  (No.  Ill),  aod  now 
in  the  pome«ion  of  Mr.  C.  Merland 
Agnetr 
NmN,  Tn  (Lake  a^  Thn).  Sold  by 
tLwMn  at  ChrMe's  (1869X  88(v.571) 
NetTiNiMiAif  {Sn^and  mid  WaiiA  tbom- 
bury^  81.  Elebed  by  Roikfo  in 
Modem  PMiUero,  vol.  ir.  (n«te  23) 

OKBOAifFroN  CM&nM  (ISngkmd  tmd  Waleo), 
Thembnry,  27;  R.  T.,  42  (p.  443). 
See  also  Modem  PuitUere,  toL  i.  (VoL 
nl.  p.  410),  where  the  &twwiag  is 
reprodnoed.  as  alao  itt  Tunmr  and 
RuMh,  vol.  L  pu  88.  It  paMBd  into 
the  eaueotiott  of  Mr.  Janee  OrrMk, 
and  wae  sold  by  him  in  1904  for 

O&D  Man  wm  MmM,    VL  T.,  1900  (p. 

417  n.) 
Oblkans  {Bhete  qfFmnmy    OxIML  12 
Obuuns;  TwuMbt  (mputtkiied  draw- 

ior   Ibr  JNMfv  tf  Fnmce),     Cam- 

bndge,  13  (p.  558) 
OtFoe»:   femm,   ov   im   Cj 

R.T.,77(p.4«2) 


PAum,  Tn  Laar.    R.  T.,  128  (p.  474  ) 

Pab«  9em  (two  aketches).  Oxford 
Bdnctienal  Seriea,  127, 128 

Pbn  and  Ink  Skbtoh*  R«  T.y  80  (p. 
483) 

PHKAaANV  (ftoiahed  stMly).  Sold  by 
RnakiB  at  Chrialie'a  (1889),  11  (p. 
570) 

Phbabant  (alight  sketch^  Sold  by  Raskin 
St  Chris&'s  (1869),  10  (p.  570) 

PUASAirr  (aketohX    O^tSard  Bdnnttunal 
Series  183 
I  PniAeaim  (nele  ef  eefear).    R.  T.,  104 
,  (p.  460).     Exhibited  at  Blanohester, 

1904  (No.  185) 

Fiia:  Madonna  dilla  Spina  {Bjfnm), 
ThMsbnry,  53 ;  Oxford,  28 

PoBTKAiT  or  TBm  Awnet  bt  Hdbblp, 
at  the  age  of  16.  Oral  miniatare 
(8f  xd).  Beught  by  Raskin  iroai 
Ann  Dart  of  Bristol ;  formerly  in  the 
peaseoBion  oi  Mr.  Narraway.  Given 
by  Raakin  to  Mrs.  Booth.  Bought 
from  her  aon  by  Mr.  Coamo  Monk« 
Now  iB  tbe  Naftienal  Portrait 


Gallery  (Na  1814X  See*.  473 n. 
PoMnLUT  or  TBM  AsLmt  by  Bnmmjr,  at 
tbeaaeofl7.  Oil(16^x20^X  Be- 
fneathed  to  Raskin  by  Mrs.  Danby. 
R.  T.,  121  (p.  473 :  aee  also  p.  156). 
Reprodooed  oa  Irentiapieoe  to  this 
▼olame,  and  to  Turner  and  Buekm 
(roll) 

Rainbow  (sketch),    it  T.,  113  (p.  470) 
Rhinb,  On  thb.    tL  T,  54  (p.  450) 
Rhinb,  On  thb.     Nine  sketches  onder 
this  title  were  sold   by  Raskin  at 
Christie's  in  1860  (Noa  24-32X  P-  ^H. 
One  of  thees  (with  a  drawing  alae  en 
the  bode  of  ttie  same  sheet  ei  white 
paper)  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  (Sooth  Kenaington)  Moaaom^ 
Forster  Bequest  (F.  103).    Another 
is  in  the  coUectieB  of  Mr.  W.  tL 
Caasals 
Kmim$  (fUden'e  Blbh).    Tbombum  48 
Richmond,  Surrkt  (Engiand  and  Iro/st), 
p.  xxr.    Thombary,  18.    "  Oar  fiiit 
Tamer"  (Pneterita,  ii.  ch.  L  §  12). 
a  T.,33  (p.  436).    Now  la  the  eai« 
lectkm  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Dewhurst    Re- 

Srodooed  in  Turner  and  BmMn,  voL 
Lp.326 
Rmbmond,  YooxsHnia^  vmam  tob  Moobs 
(Bngkmd  and  Wake).  Rusldn  bought 
this  dmwing  from  the  Windos  C<d« 
lectienr  Thombary,2;  Cambridge,  6 
(p^558)«  BogfavediniforfsmiMitort, 
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vol  y.  (Pbte  61),  and  detuls  from  it 
(Plate  62,  ''By  the  Brookside"); 
•ee  aleo  Modern  Poimien,  roL  !▼. 
(Vol  VI.  p.  368) 

Richmond,  YoRuanui:  Thk  Towk  aiid 
Cawtle  FmoM  FoocPAm  aboyb  thb 
RiWR  (Rhhmandthire).  Thorabuiy, 
3.  Afterwards  sold  bjr  Ruskin  to 
Gambart  (p.  431) 

Richmond,  Yobkshirk  :  Town  and  Castlb, 
FBOM  THH  Banks  of  thb  Rnm  (Biehr 
mmuUkire),  Thombunr,  1;  R.  T., 
27  (p.  430).  FadiDf  of,  referred  to, 
pp.  343,  592.  The  piece  of  hillside 
to  the  right  is  engraved  in  Modem 
Paiwten,  vol  v.  (Plate  55,  ''By 
the  Wayside").  The  drawing  is 
given  in  Turner  and  BuMn,  toL  ii. 
p.  320 

Run.  NBAR  Saumitr  (Bivere  qf  Franoe), 
Oxford,  11.  Etched  by  Ruskin  in 
Modem  PiihUere,  vol.  ▼.  (Plate  73, 
"Loire  Side") 

Riei  AT  ScTNSBT,  pp.  xxiv.,  xxF.  This 
is  the  drawing  made  by  Tomer  in 
1842  for  Monro  of  Novar,  and 
known  as  "  The  Red  RigL"  Thorn- 
bury,  11  (see  Pr^BterUa,  ii.  eh. 
riil  §  150).  The  original  sketch 
is  No.  45  in  the  National  Gallery : 
see  p.  204.  Ruskin  bought  it  from 
Monro,  and  afterwards  sold  it  to 
Colnaghi  ^p,  484).  It  is  now  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Edward 
Taylor,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Guildhall  in  1899  (No. 
157) 

RiGi :  EvBNiNe  (sketch).  Oxford  Educa- 
tional Series,  300 

RivAULx  Abbey  (pencil  sketch  for  lAber 
subject).  Sold  by  Ruskin  at  Christie's 
(1869),  6  (p.  570) 

RnrsBSomfB.  Sold  by  Raskin  at  Christie's 
(1869),  5  (p.  569) 

ROGHBSTBB,  StROVD,  AND  CHATHAM  {Bng- 

land  and  Wales),  p.  lii.    Thombory, 

28.    Afterwards  sold  by  Ruskin  (see 

Introduction,  p.  lii.) 
RoLANDSBCK.    Described  as  Twiuoht  (see 

p.  463) 
RoMB,   FBOM   MoNTB  Mabio  {HohewiU). 

R.  T.,  21  (p.  426).     Exhibited  at  the 

GuUdhall  in  1899  (No.  117) 
RocjBN  (Scctty    Bought  bv  Ruskin  at  the 

Munro   sale   in  1877   (£267,   15s.). 

R.  T.,  47  (p.  446) 
RouBN,    FBOM    St.     Cathbbinb's    Hill 

(Bivereqf  France).  Bought  by  Ruskin 

in  1857 ;  in  his  diary  for  Feb.  2  is 


the  entry,  '^Dt^  <tf  S^ttiB^  Bmbb 
andDinant"  Thombmy,  60;  iLT. 
56  (p.  451).  See  also  pp.  273,  4m, 
534.  The  drawing,  now  m  the  csi- 
lectionof  Mr.  Heory  YBtoTVrwuMm. 
is  reproduced  in  Turner  mmd  Brndaa^ 
voL  li.  p.  200 
RviNBD  Abbby  (onfizushed).  R.  T.,  S 
(p.  415) ;  Oxford  £di 


(B. 

(No. 


102) 


St.  Aqatba's  Abbbt.  R.  T.,  1900  (^ 
417  b.) 

St.  Cathkbinb's  Hiu.  {Bmgiamd  aai 
Walei).  Thombory,  36.  SeU  k 
Ruskin  before  1872,  in  wkieh  yew 
it  was  re-eekl  at  Christie's 

St.  Cloud  (Scott's  Li/h  ^  Ne^tXim), 
Thombury,  52;  Cambridge,  8  (p. 
558) 

Salisbubt,  FBOM  THB  SouTB  (gujlserf  ead 
Wak9\  Bought  by  Roskin  frssa  tfa 
Windus  Collection.  Thoraboxy,  6: 
R.  T.,  38  (p.  440) ;  see  also  d.  «l 
The  drawings  now  in  the  coliertioR 
of  Mr.  George  Coats,  is  repredacri 
in  Tumer  and  lUukin^  toL  ii  pi  W 

Sallbnghbb,  FBOM  St.  MABxnr's  (peadl 
sketch).    K  T.,  119  (p.  471) 

Saitmub,  on  thb  Loihb  (Keepeake,  1831). 
Exhilnted  at  the  GoildbaU  in  180 
(No.  147),  and  now  in  the  ooUeete 
of  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smitb,  ILP.; 
the  catalogne  states  that  it  wm 
formerly  in  Rusldn's  collectioo.  Bs- 
ferred  to,  p.  530.  Reprodoesd  is 
Tamer  and  Buekm,  vol.  i.  p.  88 

Satot,  Sobnb  in.  The  pencil  sketch  fm 
this  drawing  is  No.  Ill  among  tW 
sketches  lent  by  the  National  GaDsiy 
to  Oxford  (p.  565).  Boogbt  by  RaikiB 
at  the  Dillon  sale  in  1869  (from  ^ 
Pilkuigton  CoUeetkm),  £ar  £125QL 
R.  T.,  68  (pp.  457,  593).  Exhibited 
at  Douglas  in  1880  (p.  457  a.);  snd 
at  the  GuUdhall  in  1899  onder  the 
title  ''  Italy  "  (No.  149X  Offered  for 
sale  at  Christie's,  1882  (p.  573) 

Soabbobouoh.  Acquired  byRuskin  fr«i 
Famley.  Thombury,  37.  SoU  ly 
Ruskin  at  Christie's  (1869),  1.  Ofe 
the  subject  generally,  see  pp.  73-7V 

Soabbobouoh.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Arthor 
Severn  at  the  Goildhall  fai  1899(Na 
130),  and  now  in  the  poomwion  if 
Mr.CMoriandAgnew.  RT.,1900 
(p.  430  b.) 

Soabbobouoh  (two  pencil  sketeheiX  R. 
T.,  81,  82  ^p.  463-46^ 
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SoBUkivHAVSKN   (tk«teb).    Cambridge,    17 

(p.  568) 
OCBAFFHAU8KN :  Falu  (K0epmk9,  1833). 
Signed  "J.  M.  W.  T. "  on  the  stone 
in  the  foreground.  Thombory,  22. 
PtirtB  of  the  drawing  were  etdied  hj 
Rneldn  in  Modem  Fainten,  toL  y. 
(Plate  74,  ''The  MiU  Stream"),  and 
another  part  wae  engraved  from  hit 
drawing  from  the  <nru;inal  (Plate  75, 
''The  Castle  of  Uniien").  Aftei^ 
wards  sold  by  Raskin,  and  now  in 
the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery 
ScHArFHAuaaif :  Town.  Thombary,  21. 
Drawing  of  1846.  Sold  by  Raskin 
(p.  476  n.) ;  now  in  the  oolleetion  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Brockkbank,  Haoghton 
Hall,  Tarporley.  Cheshire.  EzhilMted 
at  the  GaiMhall  in  1809  (No.  ISS), 
whmk  it  was  incorrectly  described  as 
"  City  and  Lake  oi  Constance,"  and 
the  oate  also  was  wrongly  given  as 
1842.  There  is  an  etching  by  Raskin 
of  the  Castle,  and  also  at  Brentwood 
a  drawing  taken  from  moch  the  same 
spot 

School  op  Hobier  (Byron),  Thombary, 
54 ;  Oxford,  32 

Sdo  :  School  op  HoMm  (J9^frofi).  Thorn- 
bury,  54;  Oxford,  32 

SuTBEOK.  Given  by  Raskin  to  the  late 
J.  W.  Banney ;  described  and  identi- 
fied in  a  letter  from  Raskin :  5  x  7, 
body-ooloar  on  yellow-grey  paper 
(Armstrong) 

Skbtch-book  :  the  earliest  known.    R.  T., 

122  (pp.  474,  535) 

Skbtch-book  ;  the  latest,  in  colour.    R.  T., 

123  (p.  474) 

Skrch-book;  the  latest  of  alL    R.  T., 

124  (p.  474) 

SKKTGHii,  Early.  Various  pieces,  num- 
bered collectively  83  in  Thombury's 
list.  Many  of  tnem  were  doubtless 
included  in  the  1878  exhibition.  See 
also  Cambridge,  4  (p.  558) 

Slavbks  throwii^  overboard  the  dead 
and  dying — ^Typhon  coming  on.  Oil. 
Called  also  "The  Slaver."  Exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  1840,  and  bought 
by  Raskin's  &ther  in  1843-1844 
(Prwteriia,  ii.  ch.  iy.  §  81).  Thom- 
bary, 2.  Sold  by  Ruskin  in  18M 
(see  p.  572,  and  VoL  UI.  p.  Iv.). 
Now  in  the  Moseom  ci  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  Mass.  Reproduced  in  VoL 
lU.,  Plato  12;  also  in  TWmer  tmd 
B^ukim,  voL  i.  p.  98.  Moitioned  here 
at  pp.  xxy.,  139;  see  also  Modem 


Painten,  vol.  L  (VoL  1X1.  pp.  247, 
249,  273,  297,  414,  422,  5n,  and 
n.);  voL  ii.  (VoL  IV.  p.  311);  voL 
iv.  (VoL  VI.  p.  381);  vol.  v.  pt 
vii.  ch.  iv.  §  15,  pt  ix.  ch.  xi. 
§  31  a.  For  some  studies  for  this 
picture,  see  under  Fish. 

Solway(?)    R.  T.,  97  (p.  468) 

SoLWAT  Moss  (pencil  sketdi).  Oxford 
Educational  Series,  143 

SndoKir  Pass.  Drawing  of  1842  (see 
pp.  xlvi,  218,  477,  480>  Presented 
to  Roskin  in  1878  (p.  487).  Ex- 
hibited at  the  Acadony  in  1886,  and 
at  the  GuUdhall  in  1899  (No.  159). 
Hie  original  sketch  is  No.  75  in  the 
Nations!  Gallery  (see  p.  218).  The 
drawing  is  Pli^  xxv.  here;  also 
renroduced  in  Turner  and  Riukin, 
vol.  ii  p.  298.  Described  and  re- 
ferred to,  pp.  507,  513,  515,  517,  518, 
519 

Stafpa:  Fingal's  Cavk  (Scott),  Bought 
by  Ruskin  from  the  Novar  Collection, 
1877,  for  £115,  lOs.  R.  T.,  45  (p. 
444) 

SraajNo  (pencil  sketoh).  R.  T.,  88  (p. 
467) 

SmiLIlf 0,  FROM  THR  FoOT  OF  THR  CaSTLR 

(pencil  sketch).    R.  T.,  89(p.  467) 
Strid,  Thr.    R.  T.,  95  (p.  467) 
Studirb  (two  sets  of  three  studies  from  a 
sketeh-book  at  MargatoX    R.  T.,  116, 
117  (pp.  470-471) 
Sunshine:   On  the  Taxar.     Otherwise 
called  '^Pigs  in    Sunshine.      Scene 
on  the  Tavy,  Devonshire.**     R,  T.. 
31    (p.    433).      Oxford   Educational 
Series  (p.  559  n.).    A  chromo-litho- 
graph  of  this  drawing  is  in  the  British 
Musmim. 

Tangarviujc     Oxford,  3 

Trhs,  Fall  of.    R.  T.,  100  (p.  468) 

Trrni,  Falu  of  (Hakewiil).     Bought  by 

Ruskin  frx>m  the  Dillon  Collection, 

1869,  fer  565  guineas.    R.  T.,  20  (p. 

425).     Exhibited  at  the  Guildhall  in 

1899  (No.  103) 
Thun,  Lakr  of,  from  Nruhavs.    R.  T.,  7 

(p.  417) 
Thun  :  Mountains  at  Hrad  of  thr  Lakr. 

Sketoh.    Sold  by  Ruskin  at  Christie's 

(1860),  34  (p.  571) 
TBUNDKRCLoiTn   (two    stodics).      R.    T., 

114,  115  (p.  470) 
Tours  (Rivere  qf  France).    Oxford,  2 
Tours,    St.   Julirn  (Rhere   qf  France. 

Oxford,  1 
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Trot^  Plains  of  {Byr<m).    Bouglit   by 

R««km  for  190  gaineai  (p.  i&).    R. 

T.,  49  (p.  446).    Ftdiog  of,  referred 

to^  pp.  349^  502 
TiTinmiDOB  QjjmjR.    R.  J.,  2  (p.  414) 
TuBiir    FROM   THE    SupEBQA    (HalmoUl), 

Thombury,  41;  R.  T.,  17  (f.  423). 

Now  io   the  posaeonon  ef  Mr.  €. 

MorUnd  Agnew.    See  also  Ehmentt 

qflhramngy  %  520 
Twilight^  Stubt  of.    R.  T.  ,  6((  (p.  460) 
Tyrol,  doBNE  in.     Ounbrfdfce^  16  fl68) 
Ttbou  Scene  in.     Sold  hf  Rumn  at 

(Siiitle'B  (160%  98  (p.  m) 

Yal  d'Aosta,  In  <r«Hia  of  a  Mdg^.  R. 
T.,  15  (p.  422).    See  dao  Fort  Bard 

Venice  (pencil  and  colour  sketch).  Cam- 
tiridf  e,  23  (p.  568) 

TxNiCE.  Seyeral  sketches.  Nnn^red 
Gollectivelv  82  in  Thombory's  list; 
distributed  by  Ruskln  among  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  p.  4^.  finuraerated 
in  this  Index  under  their  separate 
titles 

Venice  :  Calm  at  Sunset.  Cambri^fe,  25 
(p.  558) 

Venice:  Riva  dei  Schiavoni  (sketch). 
Oxford,  29 

Venice  :  Storm  at  Sunset.  Cambridge. 
24  (p.  558) 

Venice:  The  Acapemt  (sketch).  Ox- 
ford, 30 

Venice:  The  Grand  Canal.  Oil.  Called 
also  "Shylock,"  and  '^The  Marriage 
of  the  Adriatic.^  Exliibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1837,  and  bought  by 
Ruskiu's  father.  Iliombury,  1.  Sold 
by  Ruskin  in  1872  for  £4000 ;  now 
In  the  coflection  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Brocklebank,  by  whom  H  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Guildhall  in  1899 
(No.  34).  Reproduced  in  Turner  ttnd 
Ruskin,  vol.  i.  p.  94.  Mentioned  here 
at  p.  213 ;  see  also  Modem  Ptrinter; 
voL  i.  (Vol.  III.  pp.  336  n.,  364, 
422) 

Venice:  The  Grand  Canal  (sketch). 
Oxford.  31 

Vesuvius  Angry  (Frienthhij/i  OjfMng, 
1830).  Bought  by  Ruskin  from  the 
Dillon  Collection,  1869,  fox  230 
guineas.     R.  T.,  24  fp.  428) 

Vesuvius  Calm.  Bought  by  Ruskin  from 
the  Dillon  Collection,  1809,  for  365 
guineas.  R.  T.,  23  (p.  427).  The 
two  Vesuvius  drawings  are  mentioned 
and  reproduced  in  Lectures  on  Land-^ 
scape,  §4 


Vevat.     R.  T,  8  ^  «8>. 

in  the  ooUection   of  Sir  T.  Gftae 

,  WABKwoRra(?)    R.  T.,  M(p.  40 
II^ARwieK  Castle  {Engimmi  mm4  WM^i. 


Thonfbery^  4.  Biia;fct  ^ 
firon  the  Novar  Colkctieii; 
waffds  eold  by  ran, 
fn  tftie  eemeelioMof  iir.  1.  S.  Tukir 
«nd  Mr.  Abrahan  Hawwlb,  by  wtaa 
H  was  «xlif bfted  at  IIm  GEJWihtti  k 
1899  (He.  197) 

Whauav  Aebbt  :  Qmmeam, 
MA^  atoidles,  IMO,  two  4 
WbMcei'e  Aindb  ^  fPftoOfly).  Sdd 
%y  Ruskin  at  Christie'#  (in  1969),  : 
(p.  669).  nmr  in  tiM  eeUeetJi  d 
Mr.  John  Edward  TaykM- 

WsAXXJir  Abbet:  Sraia  (eogmvvd  ia 
Paf4f*  ^  WMae9),  Cambridge,  3 
(p.  55^ 

WnfCHBi^BA  {Em^tmd  smd  Wmim\  pp^ 
xxiv.,  XXV.  A  present  to  Raskin  ea 
kis  twenty-linit  birtMar  inm  tii 
fiither,  who  paid  40  gnineas  fsr  it 
{PrtgteritOy  K.  ch.  i.).  Thombitry,  if: 
R.  T.,  34  (p.  437) 

Wolpb's  Hope  (SeeM^  Bride  of  Lammed 
moor),  Thorabary,  61.  SM  % 
RuskSn  at  Christ  s  in  1116$ 

Wreck  on  Sanbs  (two  «t«dies).  R.  T., 
Ill,  112  (p.  470) 

Yarmouth  (?).     Oxford,  5 

Yarmouth  Sanbs.  Thombtiry,  tf  (p.  OT); 

Cambridge,  10  (p.  568) 
Yorkshire,    Coast   op   (peneil    ffcetch). 

Oxford  Educational  Series,  141. 

Zuo :  Evening  on  the  Rigi  (aketd). 
Oxford  Educational  Series,  9m 

Zuo,  Lake  of,  near  Aiith.  RaskiB 
bought  this  drawing  ef  1&4S  horn 
Mr.  Munro  of  Novar  (see  p.  484). 
Thombury,  14;  R.  T.,  ^  (m.  455, 
534).  It  4s  etched  by  Raskin  (neasa- 
ttnted  by  Lupten)  in  Modem  P^amUen, 
vol.  v.(PUtee7,  ""The  Lriceef  Zogl. 
Now  in  the  coUeelion  of  Sir  DooaM 
Carrie,  by  whom  it  was  €«tiibited  at 
the6uil(JBiaHinl899(Ko.  161).  The 
sketeh  is  in  the  Kattonal  Gadlerv, 
No.    97:    see    p.    202.       Sea    aks 

'GoiiDAU 

Zurich  (?)((4c«tA).  NowinthepesaiiMiep 
of  Mr.  B.  MacGeorge,Oiaogow.  Roskiii 
has  noted  en  -t^  viount — ^  Mere  like 
fittcerae  "  (AimstroDg) 
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LIST  OF  ALL  THE  SKETCHES  AND  DRAWINGS  BY 
TURNER  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GAL- 
LERY,  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBERS 
ON  THE  FRAMES 


Thc  foUowing  List  of  all  the  Drawings  by  Turner,  exhibited  in  the  National 
Gallery,  is  designed  to  senre  the  double  purpose  of  (1)  an  Index  to  this 
volume,  and  (2)  a  Rusldn  Guide  to  the  collection.  Rusldn*s  catalogues,  col- 
lected in  this  volume,  do  not  conform,  as  already  explained  (above,  p.  xL), 
to  the  existing  arrangement  in  the  Gallery,  lliis  Index  will  enable  the 
visitor  to  the  Gallery  to  refor,  in  examining  any  drawing  there,  to  the  place 
where  Buskin  discusses  it. 

A  few  words  of  explanatioii  on  the  r-xigtypg  arrangement  on  the  base- 
ment of  the  National  Gallery  (west  wing)  of  the  Drawings  and  Sketches  by 
Turner  may  be  usefiil  to  the  reader.  The  collection  is  (1)  in  part  permanently 
exhibited,  and  (S)  in  part  periodically  exhibited. 

The  drawings  permanently  exhibited  fiill  into  three  classes : — 

(a)  Original  drawings  and  sketches  for  Liber  Stndiorum :  Nos.  46l  to 
5S2  and  8&  to  884.     These  are  at  present  (1904)  hung  in  the  First  Room. 

(b)  A  repraiciifstive  colketicm  of  dcetcbes  and  oimwiBgs,  being  part  of 
thoae  aelactad  by  BnakiB  in  1857  for  their  «^nemplary  and  illustntiTe " 
clianicter.  TiMae  are  at  preaent  hwng  in  Rooms  I.  and  II. :  Nos.  5SS-624. 
{The  other  part  of  this  series,  Nos.  401-^460,  are  in  the  cabinets ;  see  below.) 

(c)  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  dcetches  and  drawings,  of  all  periods, 
framed  and  exhibited  during  recent  years.  For  many  years  the  groups  (a) 
^^Tcept  Nos.  868^84^-*and  (b)  were  all  that  were  accessible  to  Uie  public. 
In  188^9  however,  a  thud  aoom  was  made  avidlable,  aad  aevend  aasre 
akahehaa  were  finamad  and  CKhibited.  In  1890  a  fourth  room  was  thrown 
•pen,  and  many  fnther  riEetefaes  were  shown.  These  are  at  present  hnng  in 
Rooms  III.  and  IT. :   Nos.  025-868  and  885. 

The  remainder  of  the  collection  accessible  to  the  public  is  periodically 
exhibited.  It  cmisists  of  460  frames  (Nos.  1-460).  Four  hundred  of  these 
were  arranged  by  Ruskin  in  cabinets,  so  as  to  be  safe  from  permanent 
oqposure  to  li^C  though  accessible  to  students,  as  explained  at  p.  x. 
of  thii  volume.     Of  these  drawings,  60  are  exhibited  to  the  public  at  a 
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time  in  the  desks  in  Room  I.  Tiiey  are  changed  every  three  months  (ob 
January  Ist^  April  1st,  July  Ist,  October  Ist).  The  remainder  are  kept 
locked  up  in  cabinets  in  an  inner  room,  where  students  may  obtain 
to  them  on  obtaining  special  permission.  It  should  be  added  that  a  i 
number  of  the  drawings  (e.g.,  Nos.  301-350),  being  too  large  or  too 
to  fit  into  the  desks  in  Room  I.,  are  not  included  among  those  periodical^ 
exhibited  to  the  public 

The  following  synopsis  will  further  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  col- 
lection : — 

Nos.  1-460.  '' Cabinet"  drawings,  periodically  exhibited  in  the  desks. 

461-522.  Liber  Studiorum  drawings  and  sketches  permanently  eihibJhHJ 
on  the  walls. 

523-624.  Drawings  selected  by  Ruskin  and  permanently  exhibited  on  the 
walls. 

625-862  and  885.  Drawings  subsequently  selected  and  permanently  ex- 
hibited on  the  walls. 

863-884.  Liber  Studiorum  drawings  (Vaughan  Bequest),  permanently  ex- 
hibited on  the  walls. 

In  all  1156  drawings  and  sketches  are  exhibited  at  the  National  Gallery, 
permanently  or  periodically,  in  882  frames.^ 

In  addition  to  these  drawings,  several  are  exhibited  in  other  Mmenmi 
and  Galleries.  A  collection  of  21  pieces  is  on  ^'permanent  loan"  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  A  collection  of  251  (selected  by  Mr.  Ruddii) 
are  similarly  placed  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  in  the  University  GaDeries 
at  Oxford  (see  above,  pp.  560-569).  Six  other  collections,  each  consastiiy 
of  50-70  drawings,  are  circulated  among  various  provincial  Galleries  and 
Museums.^  The  total  number  of  drawings  comprised  in  the  Turner  Diawiafs 
which  are  thus  exhibited  in  one  way  or  another  is  about  1 550.  The  remainder 
of  the  collection  is  retained  in  eleven  tin  boxes  at  the  National  Gallery  (tee 
above.  Introduction,  pp.  xli.-xlv.). 

^  The  diffisrence  between  885  and  882  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  diree  of 
the  uambered  drawings  have  been  removed  on  loan  to  the  South  Kensington  Momqb. 
Of  the  1156  drawings,  574  are  permanently  exhibited,  and  582  are  in  cabinets.  Of  the 
former  class  352  are  in  colour,  85  in  pencil,  29  in  pen  and  ink,  18  in  Indian  ink,  84 
are  Liber  Studiorum  drawings,  and  there  are  three  engravings.  Of  the  582  drawinfi 
in  the  460  cabinet  frames,  896  are  in  colour,  58  in  pen  and  ink,  60  in  p^icil,  55  ii 
pencil  touched  with  white,  and  13  in  pencil  touched  with  colour. 

*  In  ch.  iv.  of  The  Laws  qf  FSsck  (1877)  Ruskin  says :  ''Of  Tumer^s  lead  ovt- 
lines,  examines  enough  exist  in  the  National  Gallery  to  supply  all  tiie  sdiools  ia 
England,  when  they  are  properly  distributed.  My  kind  friend  Mr.  Burton  is  now  wb 
fast  bringing  aU  things  under  his  control  into  good  working  order  at  the  National 
Gallery,  that  1  have  good  hope,  by  the  help  of  his  influence  with  the  Trusteesf,  sucfc 
distribution  may  be  soon  effected."  Most  or  the  provincial  selections  were  made  after 
this  date. 
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INDEX 

Note. — ^The  following  Index  is  (1)  to  groups  of  drawings,  with  references 
to  Raskin's  allusions  in  this  volume  to  such  groups ;  (2)  to  Uie  several  draw- 
ing. The  titles  correspond  generally  with  those  on  the  mounts  or  frames ; 
thej  were  written  by  Mr.  Womum  and  successive  Keepers ;  the  identifications 
ymet^  in  most  cases  Ruskin's. 

1-M.  SKETCHES  IN  SAVOY  AND  PIEDMONT  (180S),  pp.  320,  874. 

[Of  these  Sketches,  Rutkm  seleeU,  as  the  most  noteworthy,  Nos.  3,  5,  9^  10,  1 1,  12, 
14,  17,  18,  19>  22,  23,  24,  25.  To  the  same  group  beUmg  Nos.  538-547. 
The  latter  are  permameiUfy  exhibited.] 

1.  Grenoble. 

2.  Entrance  to  the  Ltttle  Chartreuse. 

3.  Chain  of  Alps  op  the  Chartreuse. 

4.  RuMiLLY,  near  Annecy. 

Raskin  disoovered  this  pkee  in  1858  : — 

"  I  had  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  to-day,"  he  wrote  to  his 
&ther  from  Annecy  (Sept.  4).  ''As  I  was  looking  orer  the  map, 
hefbre  starting  for  BonnevUle,  my  eye  fell  on  the  name  of  one 
oi  Turner's  towns  which  I  had  in  vain  hnnted  eyerywhere  for 
(RumillyX  at  about  12  miles  from  here,  on  the  French  side.  I 
ordered  a  couole  of  horses  directly,  and  away  I  went  at  half^psst 
ten,  through  toe  loveliest  country  imaginable ;  found  my  town,  or 
village  rather,  all  riffht — ^Tnmer^s  tower,  mill  wheel,  and  bridge, 
all  touched  (the  mill  wheel  very  rotten,  luckily  left  because  mill 
itself  ruined) — sketched  tower,  which  was  all  I  wanted,  and  back 
here  to  dinner  at  five.^ 

5.  Grenoble,  wfth  Mont  Blanc. 

6.  Post-house,  Voreppe. 

7.  Voreppe. 

8.  Voreppe. 

9.  Entrance  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  by  Voreppe. 

10.  Entrance  to  the  Chartreuse,  with  Water-mill. 

11.  Bridges:  Grande  Chartreuse. 

12.  Entrance  to  the  Chartreuse. 

13.  The  Little  Bridge,  Chartreuse. 

14.  Cascade  of  the  Chartreuse. 

15.  The  LriTLE  Church  of  St.  Humber. 

16.  Near  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 

17.  Gate  of  the  Chartreuse  (looking  forward). 

18.  Gate  op  the  Chartreuse  (looking  back). 

19*  Gate  of  the  Chartreuse  (looking  back,  farther  off). 

20.  Near  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 

21.  St.  Lauriot,  Savoy. 

22.  Descent  to  Aosta. 
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23.  Near  Aosta. 

84.  The  Bridge  of  Martiony. 

85.  Bridge  or  Villeneuvb,  Yal  D'AooftA* 

f»-40.    STUDIES  an   grey   PQH    "WVEte  of   rttAWCE"  (18S$- 

1885). 


[Aimikfr  smriu  of  nmUmr  tktiiet  w  ewiti'^iJ  m  Aot,  10^^85.     Tha^  an 
made  on  the  ipot     Some  of  the  Jinuhed  drawmm  p^mtred  for  Hm     ^ 
are  im  the  coUedion  :  see  note  on  Not.  186-100.     For  a  general  r^i 
io  Turner's  work  on  grey  paper,  Ma  *'  Cestus  of  A^^iaiai'  §  87.] 

8$.  FpfjR  Studies  at  Marly  and  Boqbn. 

87.  Two  Studies  in  Francs,  and 
Two  Studies  for  a  Picture. 

88.  Four  Studies  in  France. 

89.  Four  Studies  in  France. 

80.  Two  Studies  at  Boulogne^  AJfD 
Two  Studies  at  Ambleteusb* 

81.  Four  Studies  at  Calais. 
88.  Four  Studies  in  France. 

Z3.  Four  Engusu  Marine  Studies. 

84.  BouBN,  in  France:  two  Marine  Studies^ 

3b.  On  the  RuiNBf  St.  Germain,  Dibppb»  on  tub  Shhb« 

86.  Orleans,  T<Mms  (colour  on  grey). 

87.  LiBBR  Studiorum  Subjects  :  two  Laeb  of  Thun;  MoHr  St.  Gothabd^ 

ViLLK  de  Trun  (pencil). 

Sse  Nos.  474,  475,  477,  for  Turner's  drawings  in  brown  of  tiiew  m^ 
jecls. 

88.  On  trv  Seine  ?  (eokmr  on  grv). 

3^.  Luxembourg  ?  and  Huy  on  the  Meuse  (odoitt  <M  g*^j)- 

40.  HONFLEUR,    HONPLEUR  ?  (coloUF  On  gTOj). 

41-50.  CONTINENTAL  SKETCHES  (Later  Period). 

[These  sketches  belong  to  a  group  ofjiflu  selected  hy  Ruskm  to  illustrate  Twwert 
colour  studies  of  mountains.  In  the  same  group  he  placed  Nos.  71-100, 
879-290,  and  588  and  589*    For  Buskin's  note  on  the  whole  grot^,  seep.  871.] 

41.  Lausanne,  looking  over  the  Lake  or  Geneva,  p.  886. 

48.  Fort  de  l'Eclusb,  from  the  Old  Walls  op  Oweva,  ppi.  9t%  8T2. 
48.  Lake  of  Lucerne,  from  Kussnacht,  p.  808. 

44.  Lausanne,  p.  884. 

45.  The  Rigi,  from  Lucerne,  pp.  804,  37ft. 

46.  Vevay,  p.  886. 

47.  The  All^e  Blanche,  looking  to  the  Col  de  la  faoHi,  p.  S85, 

48.  Castle  near  Meran,  p.  880. 

49.  Fribourg,  SwrrzERLAND,  p.  881. 

50.  Fruourg,  Switzerland,  p.  884. 
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^1-70.  TWENTY  SKETCHES   IN  VENICE  (Late),  p.  372. 

51.  Thk  Approach  to  Venice.    Sunset,  p.  210. 

58.  Venice:  The  Ducal   Palace  and   Riva  deou  Scuiavoni^  raoai   the 
Water,  p,  210. 

53.  Venice:     Riva    deou    Schiavoni,    from    Channel    to    the    Lido, 

p.  210. 

54.  Venice:  The  Salute,  from  S.  Giorgio  Magoiors,  p.  211. 
65,  Venice:  Shipping  on  the  Riva  degu  Schiavoni,  p.  211. 

56.  Venice:    Riva  deou    Schiavoni,  from   near   the    Pubuc    Garoens, 

p.  211. 

57.  Venice:  Riva  degu  Schiavoni,  p.  212. 

58.  Venice:  Bridge  on  the  Riva  degu  Schiavoni,  p.  212. 
59*  Venice:  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  p.  212. 

60.  Venice:  Entrance  to  Grand  Canal,  pp.  213,  373. 

61.  Venice:  Steps  of  the  Church  of  the  Salute,  p.  218. 

62.  Venice  :  The  Grand  Canal,  looking  rack  to  the  Salute,  p.  213. 

63.  Venice:  The  Casa  Grimani  on  the  Grand  Canal^  p.  213. 

64.  Venice  :  Grand  Canal.    (Sunset),  p.  214. 

65.  Venice  :  Suburb  towards  Murano,  p.  214. 

66.  Venice:  Suburb,  p.  214. 

67.  Venice  :  Canal  of  the  Giudecca,  p.  214. 

68.  Venice  :  The  Giudecca,  from  the  Lagoons,  p.  214. 

69.  Venice  :  The  Giudecca,  looking  out  to  Fusina,  p.  215. 

70.  Venice,  from  Fusina,  p.  215. 


71-100.  CONTINENTAL  SKETCHES  (Later  Period). 

71.  Scene  in  the  Tyrol:  Ravine  and  Tower,  p.  215. 

72.  Bridge,  Alpine  Pass,  p.  21 6. 

73.  The  Via  Mala,  p.  217. 

74.  Alpine  Village  under  Precipice,  p.  217. 

75.  Approach  to  the  SplOgen  Pass,  p.  218. 

76.  Alpine  Pass,  with  Cascade  and  Rainbow,  p.  218. 

77.  Alpine  Fortress  and  Torrent,  p.  219. 

78.  River  Scene,  with  ChAteau,  p.  219* 

79.  Fortress  and  Torrent,  p.  219. 

80.  Alpine  Scene  :  Village  and  Bridoe,  p.  220. 

81.  Martigny  and  ChAteau,  p.  225. 

82.  Village  and  Castle  on  the  Rhine,  p.  221. 
B3.  Baden  (Switzerland),  lookino  South,  p.  221. 

84.  Belunzona,  from  the  Road  to  Locarno,  p.  209. 

85.  Baden  (Switebrland),  looking  North,  p.  222. 

86.  Rheinfelden,  lookino  across  the  Rhine,  p.  2ii. 

87.  Rheinfelden,  lookino  up  the  Rhine,  p.  222. 

88.  Rheinfelden,  from  the  End  of  the  Bridge,  p.  222, 

89.  Rheinfelden  :  The  Covered  Bridge,  p.  222. 

90.  Rheinfelden  :  Entrance  to  the  Covered  Bridge,  p.  223. 
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91.  Lausanne,  looking  East,  p.  22S. 

92.  Lausanne,  looking  East  from  the  Terrace,  p.  225. 

93.  Lago  Maggiore,  from  near  Magadino,  p.  209. 

94.  Mountains  of  Bellinzona  from  Magadino,  p.  210. 

95.  The   Lake    of  Geneva   and    Dent   d'Oche  (Sunset),    rttxm   aboie 

Lausanne,  p.  224. 

96.  The  Rigi  at  Dawn,  p.  203. 

97.  Arth,  from  the  Lake  of  Zug,  pp.  202,  372. 

98.  GoLDAU :  Lake  of  Zug  in  the  Distance,  pp.  201,  372. 

99.  Fluelen,  Lake  of  Lucerne,  p.  205. 

100.  Pass  of  the  St.  Gothard:  First  Bridge  above  Altdorf^  pt  205. 


101-125.  STUDIES  FOR  "RIVERS  OF  FRANCE"  (1833-1835),  p.  3S5. 

[These  HudUi,  again,  should  he  compared  with  the  drawings  of  the  Seme  donefm' 
the  engravers,  Nos.  I26-I6O.  For  a  further  note  on  the  drawings  of  this 
style  tmd  period,  see  under  No,  52  in  the  Rusidn  Turners,  p.  44p9.] 

101.  On  the  Seine,  near  Jumi^ges. 

102.  On  the  Seine. 

103.  Heavy  Barges  in  a  Gust. 

104.  Light  Towers  of  the  HivE. 

For  a  note  on  this  study,  see,  in  a  later  volume,  the  catalogue  of  Tb 
Ruskin  Cabinst,  Whitektnds  College,  No.  5a 

105.  Shoal  on  the  Seine. 

106.  Havre. 

107.  Havre. 

108.  Harfleur. 

109.  Amiens? 

110.  Harfleur. 

111.  Cherbourg. 

112.  Cherbourg. 

113.  Harfleur. 

114.  Rouen. 

115.  The  Gray  Castle. 

116.  Nantes:  Loirs. 

117.  Nantes:  Loire. 

118.  Angers. 

119.  Beaugency:  Loire. 

120.  Beaugency:  Loire. 

121.  ChAteau  de  Blois. 

For  this  sketch  also,  see  The  BuMn  Cabinet,   WhMands  Cbfly, 
No.  62. 

122.  ChAteau  Hamelin:  Loire. 

123.  ?  [Town  on  a  River,] 

124.  ?  [River,  Bridge,  and  Fortifications.] 

125.  Tours? — The  Scarlet  Sunset,  p.  385. 
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\S6-I60.  THE  SEINE  (18S4-1835),  pp.  97>  2S6,  387,  and  cmnpare  Modem 
Pmnters,  vol.  L  (Vol,  HI.  pp.  237-288). 

I7Atf  grxn^  consists  of  drawings  made  for  ike  illustrated  hook  Turner's  Annual 
Tour,  of  which  the  two  later  volumes,  published  in  1834  and  1835,  had  as 
sub-title  "  Wanderings  bjf  the  Seine."  The  work  was  orojected  hf  Charles 
Heath,  a  publisher,  in  conjunction  with  Turner,  "  It  was  part  of  the 
bargain  between  Turner  and  Heath  that  the  original  drawings  which  were 
made  for  the  engravers  should  remain  the  property  of  the  artist,  Mr, 
Armytage^  the  engraver  of  three  of  the  series,  informs  me  that  when  full  of 
apologies  for  being  behind-hand,  he  called  upon  Turner  to  submit  to  hm 
proofo  of  his  completed  plates,  the  great  man  was  much  more  atunous  about 
the  safe  return  of  his  drawings  than  their  successful  translation  '*  (Marcus 
B,  Huish:  ''The  Seine  and  the  Loire"  1890,  p.  vOL),  Turner's  Annual 
Tour  for  1833  was  '*  Wanderings  by  the  Loire."  The  total  number  qf 
published  dranmigs  was  62.  Of  wese,  35  are  now  at  Trafalgar  Square,  Of 
the  Loire  drawings,  several  were  presented  by  Ruskm  to  Oxford,  see 
p.  559.  Some  of  Turners  slighter  sketches  and  memoranda  wuxde  on  the 
Loire  are  in  the  National  Collection,  see,  e.g,,  Nos.  116-124.] 

126.  Harflbur. 

127.  QuiLLBBCEUF.     See  Modem  Painters,  voL  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  566). 

128.  Bbtwkkn  Quillkmeuf  and  Villkquikr, 

129.  Caudkbcc,  p.  97,  and  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  (VoL  III.  p.  464). 

130.  La  Chaise  db  Garoantua.^    See  Modem  Painters,  voL  L  (Vol.  III. 

p.  549). 

131.  Rouen,  looking  up  RnrBR. 

132.  Rouen,  looking  down  River. 

133.  Rouen  Cathbdrau     See  Modem  Painters,  vol  L  (Vol.  III.  p.  607). 

134.  LnXBBONNB. 

135.  LdLLEBONNE. 

136.  Pont  db  l'Arche. 

137.  Chateau  Gaillard,  from  the  East. 

*'  It  is  said  that  when  Mr.  Raskin,  in  going  through  the  Turner  draw- 
ings which  were  left  to  the  nati^m,  came  across  this  one.  he  ex- 
claimed, *  Here's  a  gem  that's  worth  a  thousand  pounds.'  — M.  B. 
Haish  :  The  Seine  and  Loire,  1890,  Na  23. 

138.  Between  Mantes  and  Vernon. 

As  already  sUted  (p.  451)  Raskin  asked  Mr.  William  Ward  to  give 
him  particulars  of  Tumer^s  method  in  the  drawing  in  body-colour 
on  grey.     Mr.  Ward  selected  this  drawing  for  analysis,  as  follows  :^ 
*' Wash  of  gamboge  and  yellow  ochre  (body-colour)  over  left 
side  of  drawing. 

^'  Wash  of  oobalt  beginning  at  right  comer  and  carried  Ofer 
previous  wash  across  to  Im  comer. 

''Light  yellow  clouds  put  in  with  same  colour  as  first  wash 
but  with  more  Chinese  white. 

''White  clouds  on  right  drawn  with  touches  of  Une  (after 

1  Near  Dudair  is  a  curiously  formed  rock,  in  the  shape  of  a  seat,  which  gires  its 
name  to  this  view.    Turner  lights  up  the  seat  with  a  flash  of  lif^tning. 
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hillside  hat  been  completed  a  wash  of  cobalt  is  laid  on  pv^ 
coveiingr  tiie  olouda  aiid  stopping  a  little  short  of  the  hilliiia^ 
clouds  are  then  slightly  reinforced  with  body-colonr.) 

"  A  porple  ground  laid  on  from  bank  on  left  and  oarried  partly 
over  hill  on  right  varying  the  colour. 

**  Outline  of  hill  completed  with  touches  of  brown  and  greeo, 
then  wash  of  red  carried  partly  over  dark  colour^  then  ydlov  wadi 
broudbt  down  to  roo&  of  houses. 

'MVashes  of  yellow-green  sepia  and  yellow  ookre  owr  ally  far 


*'  Yellow  bank  is  next  put  in. 

'^Pump  and  figures  on  left  laid  in  with  waah  of 
Chinese  white,  then  drawn  with  Indian  red  and  burnt  siaonm 
touched  up  with  sepia. 

"  Vehicles  laid  in  with  purple. 

''Tree  trunk  on  left  laid  in  with  grej-j^reen,  dabbing  witik 
finger  for  texture,  stopping  short  at  head  of  figure  and  oootininag 
under  the  arm. 

**  Other  trunks  and  branches  put  in  with  warm  grecnisb  bro«n 
and  black,  afterwards  touched  up  with  Indian  red,  grey-green,  black, 
and  sharp  touches  of  yellow  ochre. 

''The  foliage  is  then  finished  by  a  crumbling  dash  of  dark  giceo 
over  the  yellow  in  left  comer,  then  completing  the  form  and  ooUor 
by  point  drawing  with  warm  browns,  onmge,  and  black. 

"The  distance  is  now  laid  in  with  a  blot  of  bine,  drying  in  the 
required  shape,  and  banks  of  river  completed  with  toncbea  of  p«p^ 
green,  etc. 

"The  ground  of  the  hill  being  of  tiie  right  tone,  the  light 
mass  of  houses  are  drawn  in  with  body-colour,  then  the  nw, 
windows,  etc.,  outlined  with  a  pen  in  red  (the  red  used  is  bvnt 
sienna,  Indian  red,  and  a  little  vermilion  for  brightest),  afterwards 
bringing  out  the  prominent  lights  with  Chinese  white.  The  vehicles 
and  figures  are  outlined  with  the  same  red  pen,  and  high  lights  sn 
figures  and  table-cloth  put  in  with  same  bmsb  of  iriutei 

"The  brown  and  purple  shadows  across  the  road  are  now  pet 
in,  then  the  orange  lignts  on  road,  hillside  figures,  and  vehidea 

"llie  black  figure  comes  in  after  the  yellow  bank,  bat  ^ 
the  shadows  which  go  over  him,  and  stop  short  at  the  white  ladies. 

"  Upon  examination  with  a  lens  there  is  alwaya  much  more  pomt 
drawing  and  more  colours  than  appear  to  the  naked  eye." 

1S9.  Mantis. 

140.  Thjb  Bridob  of  Meulan. 

141.  Pari«:  Vikw  from  thk  BARRiinE  db  Passy. 

142.  Paris:  The  Pont  Neuf. 

143.  Paris:    Hotel  de   Villb    and   Pont    d'Aroole.    (Doo-markbt   oi 

Foreground.) 

144.  Paris:  The  Flower-market  and  the  Pont  ah  Chanoe. 

145.  St.  Dbnis.     See  Modem  Pamten^  r6i.  I  (VcL  III.  p.  418). 

146.  St.  Germains. 

The  original  study  of  this  view  is  No.  675  (c). 

147.  Bridges  of  St.  Cloud  and  SAvres. 

148.  St.  Cloud  from  Sj^vres  (Bridge  of  SihriuEs). 

149.  Melun. 
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150.  TllOY£8. 

151.  ChItkau  Gaillard  (VioNrrrE).     See  Modem  Faimien,  voL  L  (Vol.  III. 

p.  314). 

This  yiew  is  of  the  castle  from  the  south  ;  it  bears  as  a  title  in  Turner's 
handwriting,  *' Ferry  of  Petit  Andylys,"  i.e.,  Le  Petit  Andelj,  near 
which  the  ruins  of  the  castle  are  situated. 

152.  Tancarville. 

153.  Vernon.     See  Modem  Pmnters,  voL  i.  (VoL  III.  p.  549). 

154.  Tancarvuxb  and  Quillbbobuf. 

155.  JuMiioEs.    See  Modem  PakUert,  voL  L  (VoL  IIL  pp.  400^  549). 

156.  The  Lanterne  op  St.  Cloud. 

157.  Havre:  Sunset  in  the  Port. 

158.  Havre:  Twiuoht  outside  the  Port.     See  Modem  Pmnten,  ?ol.  L 

(Vol.  III.  p.  367). 

159.  HoNFLEUR.     See  Modem  Patnters,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  466). 

160.  Jaqbt  Towers  or  the  HivE  (Vignette). 

161-175,  RIVERS  OF  ENGLAND  (1624),  p,  38«, 

161.  The  Medway.     Stanoate  Creek. 
168.  The  Dart.    Totnes. 

163.  The    Dart.      Dartmouth    Woods.      See   Modem   Pamien,  vol.    L 

(V<A  III.  p.  354). 

164.  The  Dart.     Dartmouth  Castle. 

165.  The  Okement.     Orehampton  Castle,  p.  97. 

166.  The  Arun.    Arundel  Castle. 

1 67.  The  Arun.    Arundel  Pari^ 

168.  The  Colnb.     More  Park>  p.  97. 

Of  a  oopv  of  this  drawin«^  made  by  Mr.  M^iUiam  Ward,  Ruskin  wrote : — 

"  Perfection  itsw  in  the  seizure  of  the  most  snhtle  results  of 

IVtraer^s  elaborate  and  almost  microeeepic  executkm  in  thai,  and 

its  contampofaiy  drawings"  {Letten  to    WiiUam  Ward,  privatalf 

issued,  1893,  IL  §3,  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition). 

169.  ScARBOBOOON,  pp.  73,  383* 

170.  Whitby,  pp.  69>  383. 

171.  The  Tyne.    Newcastle. 

172.  The  Aire.    Kirkstall  Ix>ck, 

173.  Thb  Aire.    Kirkstall  Abbey. 

174.  The  Lowther.    Brougham  Castlb. 

175.  The  Tweed.     Norham  Castle,  pp.  97,  121. 

176-200.  EXAMPLES  OF  HNEST  COLOUB  ON  ORET  (Latest  Period), 
p.  385. 

176.  Rhine?  p.  386. 

177.  Rhine?  p.  386. 

178.  Rqinb?  p.  386. 

179.  Rhine?  or  Danube?  p.  386. 

180.  Bacharach,  p.  386. 


I 
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181.  RoflY  Castle  on  Rphol,  p.  386. 

182.  Hbidblbero,  p.  886. 

183.  Red  Sunset  on  a  Hill  Fortress,  p.  386. 

184.  DiNANT.     Mbuse,  p.  386. 

185.  DiNANT,  p.  386. 

186.  Luxembourg?  p.  386. 

187.  Luxembourg  ?  p.  386. 

188.  Luxembourg?  p.  386. 

189.  Luxembourg?  p.  386. 

190.  Luxembourg  ?  p.  386. 

191.  Luxembourg?  p.  386. 

192.  Meusb,  p.  386. 

193.  Coast  of  Genoa,  p.  386. 

194.  Coast  of  Genoa,  p.  386. 

195.  Italian  Lake  ?  p.  386. 

196.  Marseilles,  p.  386. 

197.  Riviera?  p.  386. 

198.  Sorrento  Coast  ?  p.  386. 

199-  Vico  ?    Coast  of  Sorrento,  p.  386. 

200.  The  Vermiuon  Palace,  p.  386. 


201-225.  VIGNETTES  FOR  ROGERS'  "ITALY"  (1830),  pp.  97,  2S6,  375, 
445. 

201.  Naples. 

202.  Itauan  Composition  (Perugu  ?) 

Vignette  at  p.  168  of  Rogers'  Itahf.  See  Modem  Pamien.  toL  L 
(Vol.  III.  p.  307). 

203.  Aosta.     See  Modem  Pamien,  vol.  i.  (VoL  III.  p.  434> 

Of  this  drawing  there  is  a  copv  ''by  William  Ward  and  Rnskm"  in  tiM 
Manchester  Art  Museum,  Ancoats  Hall ;  it  was  shown  in  the  Rmkin 
Exhibition,  Manchester,  1904  (No.  178).  In  a  letter  to  the  Comnuttee 
of  the  Museum  Ruskin  wrote  (1881) :  — 

"  In  the  Aosta  I  deepened  the  entire  shadow  in  the  left ;  drew 
in  the  mountain  tops  sharper ;  ffave  the  two  towers  above  the  gate 
their  form,  and  painted  in  all  the  roofs  of  church  at  the  side  of  the 
gate.  I  am  surprised  in  looking  at  the  engraving  to-daj  to  see  hew 
much  jrou  gain  in  the  drawing, 

204.  The  Battle  of  Marengo. 

lUustrating  ''The  Descent"  from  the  Great  St  Bernard  in  Regent 
Italy.    See  Modem  Painter;  voL  i.  (Vol.  UI  pp.  429,  444). 

205.  St.  Maurice,  p.  97. 

Ruskin  placed  a  copy  of  this  vignette,  by  Mr.  William  Ward,  in  his 
drawingHKhool  at  Oxford.  See  Catalogue  qf  Rudimeniaiy  Seme, 
p.  17;  Lecturee  on  Landecape,  §  73;  see  also  Modem  Pamien, 
vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  417),  and  vol.  v.  pt  vii  ch.  ill  §  10. 
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806.  Pjestum.     See  Modem  Prnders,  voL  L  (Vol  III.  p.  414),  and  Ea^*s 
Nest,  %  7. 

The  lightning  which  is  a  feature  in  the  plate  is  not  shown  in  the  drawing. 

207.  Hannibal  Crossing  the  Alps. 

ninstrating  the  section  ''The  Alps/'  in  Rogers'  /te^.  No.  209  is  a 
sketch  which  Tomer  b^a^an^  but  abandoned,  for  the  same  sabject 
His  Academy  picture.  No.  490  in  the  National  Gallery,  had  been 
exhibited  many  years  earlier,  in  1812. 

208.  IsoLA  Bella,  Laoo  Magoiore. 

\ngnette  to  the  last  section  of  Rogers'  ItaJy,  ''A  Farewell" ;  see  Poetry 
</  ArekUeeture,  §  110  (VoL  1.  p.  86^  and  Modem  FaiHien,  toL  L 
(Vol.  III.  p.  443).  See  also,  in  a  later  volume,  a  note  in  the  cata- 
logue of  The  Ruekin  Cabinet,  Whitelande  OoUege. 

209.  Hannibal  Crossino  the  Alps,  p.  83. 

210.  The    Lake  of    Geneva.     See  Modem  Pamters,    vol  I   (VoL   III* 

p.  885). 

211.  Hospice  op  St.  Bernard,  p.  514. 

This  drawing  was  largely  modified  in  the  eograTing.  Much  was  added, 
espedally  in  the  sk^ ;  and  some  things,  including  the  dog,  were 
leit  out  For  Ruskin's  note  on  the  cloud  offsets  in  the  published 
vignette,  see  Modem  PtthUer9,  toL  i.  (VoL  III.  p.  417). 

212.  Martiony  :  The  "Silve|i  Swan."     See  Lectures  on  Lmdscape,  §  59. 

Illustrating  the  section  ^'  Marguerite  de  Tours,"  in  Rogers'  Itaiif  >- 

'^  And  should  I  onoe  asain,  as  onee  I  may. 
Visit  Martigny,  I  wiU  not  forget 
Thy  hospitable  roof.  Marguerite  de  Tours, 
Thy  sign  the  Silver  Swan.     Heaven  prosper  thee.** 

The  figures  behind  the  carriage,  rendered  with  some  sp^t  in  the 
drawing,  are  omitted  in  the  pli^  For  a  refaenoe  to  this  vignette 
in  connection  with  the  poetry  of  inns,  see  Fors  CSavigerOy  Letter  93. 

213.  The  Lake  of  Lucerne  (Tell's  Chapel),  p.  452;  and  tee  Modem 

Pamters,  voL  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  458). 

214.  Flqaence. 

215.  The  Lake  of  C:omo.    See  Modem  Pamters,  vol  I  (VoL  III.  p.  888). 

In  the  drawing  an  added  pencil  outline  of  the  Villa  d'Este  may  be 
noticed,  as  a  further  instruction  to  the  engraver. 

216.  Rome.    See  The  Ruskm  Cabinet,  WhiUlands  College,  No.  46. 

217.  Verona  :  Moonlhsht. 

218.  St.   Peter's,   Rome.      See   The  Rmskin  Cabinet,    WbUelands   College, 

No.  47. 

The  son  and  sky  which  appear  in  the  platea  oi  this  and  the  following 
vignette  do  not  exist  in  the  drawings. 

219.  The  Campaona. 
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SM.  Tw  GAftimN,  p.  576 ;  and  see  Minfem  i\»Rlm^  Tol  L  <V 
Frontispieoe  to  Rogers'  Poena. 

221.  Gaulbo's  Villa,  Arcetrl      See  Modem  Pamiers,  voL  L  (VoL  IIL 
p.  389). 

lUostrntiBg  RogenT  lines,  and  also  Milton's  >» 

''Sacred  be 
His  yilla  (justly  was  it  called  the  Gem  !) 
Saered  the  lawn,  where  many  a  cypress  threw 
Its  length  of  shadow,  while  he  watched  the  stars."*— iidpsri. 

Milton  visited  Galileo,  old  and  blind,  a  prisoner  to  the  InqnisitioD  a 
1638:-- 

"  The  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  viewed 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole." — Ptiradm  Lott^  i.  286. 

•     222.  Banditti. 

Illustrating  ''An  Adventure*'  in  Rogers'  lUt^,  This  drawing  wis 
neatly  altered  in  the  plate.  The  second  group  of  figures  on  the 
left  waa  o«itted ;  the  waterfidl  was  raised,  and  woods  and  hilk 
were  shown  above  the  stone  bridge. 

223.  Papoa  :  Moonlioht.    Tw  Canal  foa  Veiqcb.    $«e  Modern  PaiMm, 

vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  390). 
824.  Trrou.     Trk  Tbmplk  of  the  Sibyl. 

A  eomparison  of  this  drawing  with  the  plate  shows  that  the  temple  bes 
been  very  mneh  pinehed  up  in  the  latter. 

225.  Amalfl 

This  is  an  instance  in  which  the  cloud  effects,  which  are  a  great  ftatare 
in  the  vhrte,  were  entirely  added  by  the  engravers,  doubdass  and* 
Turners  superintendence.  For  Raskin's  note  en  the  douds,  see 
Modem  Pakntere,  vol  i.  (VoL  IIL  p.  386). 


226-250.  VIGNETTES  FOR   ROGERS'   "POEMS'*   (1834),  p.  «8a 

[To  ihU  group  qf  the  best  vignettes  belong  also  Nos.  220  and  397.  Nos.  391, 
39fi>  S99,  394,  395,  390,  398,  399>  400,  and  BIT  are  also  vignettes  for 
the  "  Poems,"  but  are  of  inferior  merit :  see  p.  381 .] 

226.  TwiLiOHT,  p.  380 ;  and  see  Modem  Painters,  vol  i.  (p.  855). 

Vignette  to  Rogers'  Poems  ("  Hie  Fleesures  of  Memory  ") : — 

"Twilight's  soft  dews  steal  o'er  the  village  green. 
With  nagic  tints  to  hannoniae  the  scene. 
Stilled  is  the  hum  that  thro'  the  banlet  bfeke^ 
When  round  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
The  peasants  flocked  to  hear  the  minstrel  play,  *< 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day." 
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9Sn.  Thb  Nativs  Villaob. 

Yignett*  to  ''  TU  W^mmwtm  of  Memorj  "  :^ 

'^  The  adTeoturoiis  boy^  that  asks  his  littie  riiare^ 
And  hies  from  home  with  maaT  a  govip's  prayer, 
Toms  eo  the  netghbomiBg  hilly  onee  more  to  sec 


The  dear  abode  of  peaee  and  priTacy ; 
'    *      *  s,  the  thaf  ' 


see 

And  as  he  tamsy  the  tiiatch  ameng'the  trees^ 
The  smoke's  blue  wrea^  asoeoding  with  the  breeie^ 
The  Tillage  common  spotted  white  with  sheep. 
The  churchyard  yews  roand  whidi  hk  firtfaers  sleep ; 
All  rouse  reflection's  sadly  pleasing  traiu^ 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  sj^.**  ' 

828.  St.  Annk's  Hnx  (Front  Vuw). 

Ulustration  to  the  passsge  in  Rogers'  Human  Uft  where  the  poet  re* 
calls  days  spent  in  the  company  of  Fox  during  the  statesman's 
retirement  at  St.  Anoe's  HilL  Notice  the  dumr  and  the  hooka 
illnstrating  the  lines : — 

^'  How  oft  from  grove  to  grove,  from  seat  to  seat. 
With  thee  conversing  in  thy  loved  retreat, 
I  saw  the  son  go  down !    An,  then  'twas  thine 
Ne'er  to  forget  some  volume  half  divine, 
Shakespeare  s  or  Dryden's— thro'  the  chequered  shade." 

989-  St.  Ames's  Hill  (in  th£  Garden). 

Vignette  to  Rogers'  lines  '^Written  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Oct  10. 
1806,  after  the  funeral  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox.'' 
The  prindpal  tree  in  this  vignette  is  given  as  Fig.  3  in  Plate  27  of 
JTerfem  Prnnien  (VoL  VL  p.  100)  as  an  instance  of  ''The  Aspen 
oiMler  Idealintion." 

230.  ToRMABo,  p.  376 ;  and  see  Modem  Paintm,  ipoL  i  (Vol  III.  p.  864). 
Vignette  for  Rogers'  Human  Uft. 

SSI.  GiPtns. 

Vignette  to  ''The  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  :— 

"  Down  by  yon  haasl  eopse,  at  evening,  Uazad 
The  Gipsy's  fiigot— there  we  stood  and  gazed  ; 
Cased  on  her  sun-burnt  fiu^  with  silent  awe, 
Her  tattered  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw  ;  • 

Her  moving  lips,  her  cauldron  brimming  o'er." 

S32.  Thb  Old  Oak  in  Line. 

Vignette  to  Rogers'  poem  ''To  an  Old  Oak,"  in  which  is  contrasted  the 
Uib  of  ^e  oak  on  the  village-green  with  its  end  in  the  ship-boilder^a 
yard: — 

"Then  culture  came,  and  davs  serene ; 
And  village  sports,  and  garWds  gay. 
Full  man  V  a  pathway  crossed  the  green ; 
And  aMios  and  shepherd  youths  were  seen 
To  celebrate  the  May." 
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ftS8.  Thk  Old  Oak  in  Death. 

Hera  in  the  dockrard  is  '^  the  long  oone  that  ahiveri  there  Of  him  wW 
came  to  die '  : — 

'^  Father  of  many  a  fbrast  deep^ 
Whence  many  a  naTv  thunder-frangfat ! 
£rat  in  thy  aoorn-deUs  asleep^ 
Soon  destined  o'er  the  world  to  swe^^ 
Opening  new  spheres  of  thought  I " 

254.  Grbcnwich  Hospital^  p.  580. 

Vignette  to  ''The  Pleasares  of  Memory  " :~ 

''  Go,  with  old  Thames,  view  Chelsea's  glorious 
And  ask  the  shattered  hero,  whence  ms  smile 
Go,  view  the  splendid  domes  of  Greenwich — Go, 
And  own  what  raptures  from  Reflection  flow." 

255.  The  Watke-Gate  of  the  Tower. 

Vignette  to  Human  Life : — 

*'  On  thro'  that  nte  misnamed,  thro'  which  hefbra 
Went  Sidney,  Rossell,  Raleigh,  Cranmer,  More." 

256.  ''The  Boy  of  Eoremond." 

Initial  vignette  to  Rogers'  poem  so  named : — 

"  In  tartan  clad  and  fbrest-ffreen, 
With  hound  in  leash  and  hawk  in  hood. 
The  Boy  of  £gremond  was  seen." 

It  is  said  that  the  figures  in  many  of  these  vignettes — «.f  .,  Nsa. 
226,  236  (hoat  also),  236,  248,  249— wera  inserted  by  StoChari. 
See  RenUnisoencea  qf  F.  GoodaU,  RJL,  1902,  pp.  69,  60. 

257.  Bolton  Abbey,  p.  580. 

Terminal  vignette  to  "The  Boy  of  Egremond  "  whose  desdi  at  the 
Strid  was  the  cause  of  the  foundation  of  Bolton  Abbey :  for  the 
legend,  see  Vol.  VL  p.  306. 

258.  St.  Herbert's  Isle,  Dbrwentwater  (Ideal). 

Vignette  to  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  :— 

"  When  evening  tinged  the  lake's  ethereal  blue, 
And  her  deep  shades  irregularly  threw  ; 
Their  shifting  sail  dropt  gently  from  the  cove, 
Down  by  St  Herbert's  consecrated  grove ; 
Whence  erst  the  chanted  hymn,  the  tapered  rite 
Amused  the  fisher's  solitary  ni^ht ; 
And  still  the  mitred  window,  nchly  wreathed, 
A  sacred  calm  thro'  the  brown  foliage  breathed." 

259*  LODORE. 

Vignette  to  "The  Pleasures  of  Memory"  :— 

"  Gazed  on  the  tumbling  tide  of  dread  Lodore ; 
And  thro*  the  rifted  caff,  that  scaled  the  sinr, 
Derwent's  clear  mirror  charmed  her  dazded  eye." 
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840.  Loch  Lomond.     See  Modem  Pamien,  rol.  i    (VoL  IIL  p.  550). 

Vignetta  to  Rogers'  lines  '^  Written  in  tlie  Higklsnds  of  Scotland  "  :— 

^'Bloe  was  the  loch^  the  clouds  were  gone, 
Ben-Lomond  in  his  fflory  shone^ 
When^  Loss^  I  left  uiee ;  when  the  breeie 
Bore  me  from  thy  sUver  sands." 

241.  Jacqukunk's  Cottaob^  p.  381 ;  and  see  Modem  Painien,  vol.  i.  (Vol. 
in.  p.  435  n.). 

Vignette  to  Rogers'  poem  ''Jacqueline'' : — 

''The  day  was  in  the  golden  west; 
And  curtained  dose  bv  leaf  and  flower, 
The  doves  had  cooed  themselves  to  rest 
In  Jacqueline's  deserted  bower  .  .  . 
Round  which  the  Alps  of  Piedmont 


842.  Thb  Alps  at  Daybreak  (Ideal)^  p.  381;  and  see  Modem  Pamiert, 
▼oL  i  (VoL  IIL  pp.  366,  433). 

243.  Thb  Falls  at  VALLOMBRi,  p.  380. 

Vignette  to  Rogers'  "  Jacqueline  "  :— 

"  Not  now,  to  while  an  hour  away. 
Gone  to  the  £dls  in  Vallombr^, 
Where  'tis  night  at  noon  of  day ; 
Nor  wandering  up  and  down  the  wood, 
To  all  but  her  a  solitude. 
Where  once  a  wild  deer,  wild  no  more. 
Her  chudet  on  her  antlers  wore. 
And  at  her  bidding  stood." 

244.  St.  Juubnnb's  Well,  p.  381. 

Vignette  to  the  third  part  of  Rogers'  poem  "  Jacqueline  "  : — 

"  That  mom  ('twas  in  St.  Julienne's  cell. 
As  at  St.  Julienne's  sacred  well 
That  dream  of  love  began) — 
That  mom,  ere  many  a  star  was  set. 
Their  hands  had  at  uie  altar  met 
Before  the  holy  man." 

245.  Thb  Captivb,  p.  381. 

Vignette  to  Rogers'  poem  "Captivity'* :— 

"Caged  in  old  woods,  whose  reverend  echoes  wake, 
Wben  the  heron  screams  along  the  distant  lake. 
Her  little  breast  oft  flutters  to  be  free. 
Oft  sighs  to  tnm  the  unrelenting  key.  .  .  . 
And  terraced  walls  their  black  roflection  throw 
On  the  green  mantled  moat  that  sleeps  below." 

246.  Columbus  at  La  Rabida.     See  ElefnetUs  ofDrawmg,  §  87. 

Vignette  at  the  beginning  of  Rogers'  poem  "  The  Voyage  of  Columbus"  : 
Columbus  asldng  pittance  at  the  gate  of  the  convent. 
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247.  DlPAaTURK  OF  CouniBUB,  ^  8S%, 

Vifaette  to  Ctato  I.  at  ihe  mate  ^oan. 

248.  Dawn  on  trb  La«t  Day  op  thc  Votaos. 

Illustrstkm  to  Canto  VIII.  of  the  tame  poem. 

249.  Landing  in  Amsrica.     See  Modem  Pamien,  toL  i.  (Vol.  IIL  p.  990), 

Illustration  to  Canto  DC.  : — 

^'Slowly  bareheaded^  thro'  the  surf  we  bore 
The  sacred  cross  aad>  kaeeiiiig^  kisatd  the  akoie" 

250.  CORTEZ  AND   PlZARRO. 

Illustration  to  the  EpUogae  to  ^'The  Vo^fe  ef  Colnmbnfl"  :  Cortaa  and 
Pizarro  in  the  convwrt  ohoroh  of  La  Rabida. 


251-269,  271-275.  SKETCHES   IN   PENCIL,  SOMETIBfES  TOUCHED 
WITH  COLOUR,  AT  ROME  (Middle  Period),  p.  377. 

[/»  tku  group  Ruikmy  m  his  proposed  rearrofigemeiU,  plac€d  also  Noe,  251,  326, 
327,  328,  331,  332,  590,  591,  592,  597,  and  600.J 

251.  Ron. 

252.  TiYou :  The  Temple  of  Vesta  (near),  p.  379* 

One  of  a  group  of  hye  sketohes  of  Hvoli ;  the  others  are  Nob.  302,  901, 
339,340. 

253.  General  View  op  Rome  (pencfl  on  grej). 

254.  Tivou:  The  Cascades. 

255.  The  Tiber  and  Castle  of  St.  Anoelo  (colour). 

256.  Rome  :  The  Colonnade  of  St.  Peter's  (pencil). 

257.  Rome:  Fountain  in  front  of  Villa  Medio  (pencil). 

258.  The  Portico  op  St.  Peter's  (colour). 

259*  Rome:  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  (pendl). 

260.  The  Alban  Mount  (oolour)i 

261.  Rome:  The  Colosseum  (pencH). 

262.  Rome:  The  Castle  op  St.  Anoelo  (pencil)^ 

263.  Rome  :  Stone  Pines  on  Monte  Mario  (pencil). 

264.  Rome:  General  View  (pencil). 

265.  Rome  :  Interior  of  the  CoIiOSsbum  (coloiir),  p.  378« 

266.  Study  in  Rome  (pencil). 

267.  Rome  :  St.  Peter  «  from  the  West  (pencil). 

268.  Rome:  The  Tiber  and  the  Aknninbb  (pencil). 

269.  Rome  :  St.  Petbr's  and  tub  Vatican  (pencil). 

270.  Rome  (pencil). 

271.  Rome:  THE  Colosseum,  p.  378. 

272.  Rome:  The  Colosseum  and  Basiuca  of  Constantine  (oolour). 

273.  Rome:  St.  Peter's  from  the  South. 

274.  aom :  The  Palatine  (pencil). 

275.  Rome:  The  Colomhivm,  with  Flock  of  Gmw  (pendl). 
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S76-890.  CONTINENTAL  SKETCHES  (Lite> 
[iS^  aUo  Not.  41«d0«] 

«76.  Treport,  p.  191. 

877.  Eu  Cathbdral,  p.  192. 

For  another  sketeh  of  Eu,  see  No.  866. 

278.  CoBLKNTZ,  p.  199. 

279-  Ehrenbrritstbin,  p.  193. 

280.  CoBLENTz:  Bridob  on  the  Moselle,  p.  194;  and  see  BkmaUi  of 

Dramng,  §§  I96,  205. 

281.  On  thb  Rhine,  p.  195. 

282.  Hbidblbero,  p.  197. 
288.  Heidelberg,  p.  197. 

2M.    UBOttLBBRB,  p.    197. 
tS5.   SCHATPHAUSBN,   p.    198. 

286.  Constance,  p.  199* 

287.  Zurich,  p.  199* 

288.  Lucerne,  p.  200. 

289.  Zurich,  p.  200. 

290.  Mount  Pilatus,  from  Kvssnacht,  p«  201. 


«91-«95.  SKETCHES  IN   VENICE  (Ute). 

[For  a  note  on  the  group  of  sketchet  to  fvUck  tkete  heUng,  see  under  Not. 
351-872.] 

291.  Venice:  South  Side  of  St.  Mark's. 

292.  Venice:  Ducal  Palace.    The  Campanile^ 

293.  Venice:  Boats  on  the  Giudecca. 

294.  Venice:  S.  Giorgio  from  the  Dooana. 

295.  Venice:  Steps  of  the  Salute  with  the  Dogana. 


296-305.  MISCELLANEOUS  SKETCHES^ 

296.  Studies  of  Skt  (Latest  Period> 

297.  Scotland?  (Latest  Period). 

298.  The  Tiber  (pencU). 

299.  Rome  :  The  Capitol  (pencil). 

300.  Bridges  in  the  Campagna  (pencil)^ 

301.  Naples:  Villas  at  Posiuppo  (pendl). 

302.  Tivou  :  The  Temple  of  Vesta  (pencil),  p.  379. 

303.  Tnrou :  (jbneral  View  from  the  Valley  (pencil^  p.  379^ 

304.  Capri,  from  Naples,  p.  379* 

305.  Naples  from  Queen  Joanna's  Villa  (pencil). 
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806-314.  PENCIL  DRAWINGS  OF  SCOTLAND  (EaHy). 
[Jb  this  group  belong  also  Nos.  346,  347,  548,  549,  (md  557.] 

506.  Scotland:  Study  of  Trees. 

507.  Scotland  :  Argyllshire  ? 

508.  Scotland. 

509.  Scotland:  Argyllshire? 

510.  Scotland:  Argyllshire? 

511.  Scotland:  Bridge  on  the  Tummel?  p.  569* 
518.  Scotland:  Loch  Fyne? 

515.  Scotland:  Bridges  and  Village,  p.  569. 

514.  Scotland:  Loch  Fyne?  p.  569. 

515.  Scotland  (pencil). 

516.  A  Church  Tower  (colour). 

In  the  MS.  catalogue  of  1880  ^see  p.  xxxix.)  Ruskin  notes  agminst  316 
'^ Grantham— nearly  sore,'  and  against  317  ''Fact  Finest  time; 
glorious  colour." 

517.  SoNSET  ^colour^. 

518.  Sunset  (colour). 


519-5«5.  COLOURED  SKETCHES  IN  SWITZERLAND  (1805),  p.  57a 

[See  also  No.  55%  which  Ruskin  placed  m  the  same  group,] 

519.  The  Source  op  the  Arveron,  p.  571. 

520.  The  Old  Road^  Pass  of  St.  Gothard. 

521.  The  Old  Devil's  Bridge,  Pass  of  St.  Gothard. 

522.  The  Mer  de  Glace,  Chamouni,  looking  Down  Stream. 
525.  Bonneville,  Savoy. 

524.  On  the  Pass  op  St.  Gothard,  above  Amsteg. 

525.  The  Mer  de  Glace,  Chamouni,  looking  Up  Stream. 


526-540.  SKETCHES  AT,  OR  NEAR,  ROME  AND  NAPLES,  p.  S79. 

526.  Rome:  Villas  on  the  Monte  Mario  (pencil). 

527.  Rome  and  the  Apennines  (colour). 

528.  Rome  :  The  Colosseum  and  Abch  op  Trrus  (pencil). 

For  note  on  the  Rome  group  to  which  the  ahove  three  sketches  bdoQg, 
see  p.  377. 

529.  Roman  Campagna  (colour),  p.  579* 

550.  Campagna  (colour),  p.  579- 

551.  Rome:  The  Colosseum  and  Arch  op  Constantine  (pencil). 

552.  Foreground  in  Rome  (colour),  p.  579  n. 

555.  Naples,  from  the  South  (pencil).     See  Modem  Painters,  vol  v.  pt 

viii  ch.  iv.  19. 
554.  Naples:  The  Castle  of  the  Egg  (colour),  p.  579  "• 
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SS5.  Vesuvius  (colour),  p.  S79  n.;  wad  wee  The  Rit$km  Cabinet,  fVkiieiwub 

CoUege,  No.  35. 
356.  MoNTB  St.  Anoblo  and  Capri:  Morning  (colour). 

337.  MoNTB  St.  Anoblo  and  Capri:  Evening  (colour). 

A  copy  of  tlus  drawinfT  ''by  William  Ward  and  Rnskiii"  is  in  the 
Manchester  Art  Moseum,  Anooats  Hal\^  and  was  shown  at  the  Rnskin 
Exhibition  at  Manchester,  1004  (No.  176).  Raskin,  when  advising 
the  Committee  of  the  Art  Mosenm  to  obtain  a  copy  a£  this  drawing, 
wrote  (January  29, 1881)  i— 

''It  has  a  lovely  sky  and  some  perfect  trees,  Vesuvius,  and  a 
palace  or  two,  and  is  of  supremest  time  and  power ;— only  a  sketdi, 
mind ;— but  worth  more  than  mctures." 
At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  Ruskin  afterwards  intimated  what  his 
work  on  the  copy  had  been : — 

"  My  work  on  the  Naples  was  rather  ffeneraL  Mr.  Ward  had 
left  it  somewhat  paler,  and  I  went  carenilly  over  all  the  darks, 
bringing  out  the  rose  colour  on  the  mountains  as  a  definite  ligh^ 
and  putting  more  decision  inte  the  castle  forms. 

''It  is  now  a  very  close  copy  of  the  original  tones,  and  these  are, 
it  seems  to  me,  singularly  pure  and  tender.  The  forms  of  the  sky 
and  trees,  followed  by  Mr.  Ward  with  great  care,  are  entirely 
exemplary  for  Cut  sketching." 

338.  Campagna  :  Snowy  Apennines  in  Distancb  (colour). 

339.  Tivou :  The  Town  wrru  rrs  Cascades  and  the  Campagna  (colour). 

"  People  who  look  at  this,"  said  Ruskin  of  this  drawing,  "  must  learn  " 
(LeUen  to  WiiHam  Ward,  ii.  60). 

340.  Tivou:  General  View  from  the  Valley  (colour),  p.  379« 


341-350.  MISCELLANEOUS  DRAWINGS. 

341.  Cumberland  (pencil). 

342.  Cumberland:  Cockermouth  Castle  (pencil). 

343.  Cumberland  rpendlV 

344.  Cumberland  Q>encil). 

345.  Cumberland  :  Cockermouth  Castle  (pencil). 

346.  Two  Sketches  in  Scotland. 

347.  Scotland. 

348.  Scotland. 

349.  Scotland. 

350.  Savoy  (chalk  and  pencil,  on  brown). 


351-372.  SKETCHES,  CHIEFLY  IN  VENICE  (Late),  p.  383. 

351.  Venice:  La  Salute  and  Campanile. 

352.  Venice:  The  Grand  Canau 
S5S.  Venice:  The  Rialto. 

354.  Venice:  Caba  Grimani  and  Rialto. 

355.  Venice:  Mouth  of  Grand  Canal  (Sunset). 

356.  Venice:  The  Grand  Canal  (above  the  Rialto). 

Kill.  2  R 
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557.  Ybnicb:  Cwm^-Cahal,  near  Amsksal. 

358.  Venice:    On    the   Cross-Canal^    between    Bridge  or    Siohi    and 

RiALTO. 

359.  The  same  Subject^  nearer. 

360.  Venice:  Church  of  San  Stefano. 
S6\.  Steamer  at  Sea. 

SGi.  Seaside  Fort^  with  Towers. 

363.  Tours. 

364.  Meran. 

365.  Metz. 

366.  Castle  at  Botzen. 

367.  Maretsch  Castle  and  Tower  of  Botzen. 

368.  RuNKELSTEIN   CaSTLE,   NEAR    BoTZEN. 

369.  Fortress.    Tyrol? 

370.  Fortress.     Tyrol? 

371.  Venice:  The  Arsenal,  p.  97;  and  see  Stoitet  of  Fauce,  yoL  iiL 

(Vol.  XL  p.  363). 

372.  Fishino-Boats  and  Fish  at  Sunset.     See  ElememU  of  Drawmg,  §  71  b. 

373-375.  STUDIES  OF  BIRDS  AND  FISH,  p.  370. 

[To  this  groyp  helongg  also  No.  415.     The  group  in  Rusians  proposed  arramge- 
mentfoUowt  the  earUf  drawmgt  of  Scotland :  see  Nos,  306-314.] 

373.  Study  of  Fish  ^Trout,  etc). 

374.  Study  of  Fish  (Perch). 

375.  Teal. 

376-380.  PORTS   AND   RIVERS  OF  ENGLAND  (1824-1  MS),  p.  382. 

376.  The  Medway. 

377.  Ramsoate,  p.  53. 

378.  The  Mouth  of  the  Humber,  pp.  59,  382. 

379.  Portsmouth,  pp.  48,  6S. 

380.  Sheerness,  pp.  48,  5S,  382. 

381-390.  VARIOUS  SKETCHES  (Late  Period). 

[For  some  general  remarks  on  Turner's  later  sketches,  see  pp.  383,  555.] 

381.  On  the  Rhine? 

382.  On  the  Rhine? 

383.  Saumur. 

384.  Namur. 

385.  Town  in  France:  Bridge  and  Barracks? 

386.  ChAteau  d'Arc? 

387.  North  Transept,  Rouen. 

388.  Ayionon. 

389.  Namur. 

390.  On  the  Rhine? 
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^1*400.  VIGNETTES  FOR  ROGERS'  **  POEMS,"  p.  380. 

[7^  girmp — No,  397  excepted — was  separated,  in  Ruskms  proposed  arrangement, 
from  the  other  vigndtes,  as  e^plamed  on  p.  381.] 

391.  Venic£:  Th£  Ducal  Palace,  pp.  376,  381. 

Vignette  for  Rogen*  iitely. 

392.  CoLUiiBUs  Landino? 

Study  for  No.  24d. 
S9S.  The  Simoom. 

lUiutrating  the  lines  in  Rogers'  poem  Human  L{fk : — 

"  Or  some  great  caravan,  from  well  to  well 
Winding  as  darkness  on  tiie  desert  foil. 
In  their  long  march,  snch  as  the  ProplMt  bids. 
To  Mecca  from  the  Land  of  Pyramids, 
And  in  an  instant  lost— a  hollow  wave 
Of  burning  sand  their  OTerlasting  grave  ! " 

394^  Venice  :   The    Rialto,  p.    381 ;   and    see   Modem   Painters,  vol.    i. 
(VoL  III.  p.  390). 

Vignette  to  Rogers'  Human  Lf/e, 

S95.  The  Vision,  p.  381.     See  Modem  Painters,  voL  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  299); 
and  compare  toL  iii  (Vol.  V.  p.  137). 

lUostration  to  Ginto  IL  of  Rogers'  poem  "  The  Voyage  of  Colvmbus  "  :~ 

"  Shrieks,  not  of  men,  were  mingling  in  the  blast ; 
And  armed  shapes  of  god-like  statore  passed  ! 
Slowly  alonf  the  evening-sky  they  went, 
As  on  the  edge  of  some  vast  battlement" 

396.  Going  to  School. 

Prepared  for  Rogers'  Poems,  but  not  engraved. 

397.  "Datur  Hora  QuiETi!"  p.  380;   and  see  Modem  Painters,  voL  i. 

(Vol.  III.  p.  265),  and  toL  v.  pt  viii.  eh.  ii  §  5 ;  and  Elements  of 
Drawing,  §  242. 

Published  as  a  terminal  picture  in  Rogers'  Poems. 

398.  The  Enoush  Fair. 

Vignette  to  Rogers'  Human  Life  : — 

'*  A  wake — ^the  booths  whitening  the  village-green. 
Where  Punch  and  Scaramouch  aloft  are  seen  ; 
Sign  beyond  sign  in  cloee  array  unfurled, 
Picturing  at  large  the  wonders  of  the  world." 

399.  The  English  Manor  House,  p.  381. 

Vignette  at  the  beginning  of  Rogers'  iTuffiaii  Lifk 

400.  The  Evil  Spirit. 

Illustration  to  Canto  XII.  of  Rogers'  noem  **  The  Voyage  of  Columbus  "  : 
an  angel  appearing  in  vision  to  the  discoverer. 
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401-409.   SKETCHES  ILLUSTRATING  TURNERS  PERIOD   OF  DE- 
VELOPMENT (1775-1800). 

[Of  thelMome  period  are  Not,  528-537:  see  p»  250;  and  compare  ** LeehareM  em 
Arvhiiecture  and  Painting;'  g  96,  97  (Vol.  XII.  pp.  123-125).] 

401.  The  Mkwstone,  Plymouth  Sound  [about  179l]»  p.  253. 

402.  Malmesbury  Abbey,  p.  253. 

403.  KiRKSTALL  Abbey,  p.  254. 

404.  Holy  Island  (pencil),  p.  254. 

405.  Ruins  op  the  Savoy  Chapel  (neutral  tint),  p.  255. 

406.  Cottage  Interior,  p.  256. 

407.  Five  Studies,  pp.  257,  276. 

408.  Ivy  Bridob,  p.  259. 

409*  Sketch  op  the  Bed  op  a  Stream,  p.  259. 

410-415.  SKETCHES   IN  TURNER'S  FIRST  STYLE  (1800-1820). 
[Of  the  same  period  are  Nos.  538-56S  :  seep.  251.] 

410.  Torrent  Bed.     Study  from  Nature,  p.  266. 

411.  Dock  Leaves  (outlines),  p.  272. 

412.  Study  op  Sheep,  p.  272. 

413.  Studies  op  Market- ware,  p.  272. 

414.  Sketches  and  Studies,  p.  273. 

{a\  Sketches  on  the  Seine  (pencil). 
(b).  Studies  prom  Claude. 

415.  Study  op  Teal,  plying,  pp.  274,  370. 


416-426.    EXAMPLES  OF    TURNER'S    SECOND    STYLE  (1820-1835), 
pp.  251,  279. 

[Of  the  same  period  are  Nos.  569-576.] 

416.  COCKERMOUTH,  CUMBERLAND  (pencil),  p.  279* 

417.  CoCKERMOUTH,  CUMBERLAND  (peocil),  p.  279* 

With  these  drawings  should  be  compared  Nos.  569,  670. 

418.  Dover,  pp.  51,  281,  366. 

419.  North  Shields,  p.  281. 

420.  Rochester,  pp.  282,  366. 

421.  Four  Sketches  at  Calais  (pen  on  grej),  pp.  282,  337. 
(a).  Calais  Harbour.     Fishino-Boats  going  out. 

(b).  Calais  Harbour.     Another  Experiment  on  the  same  Subject, 

p.  285. 
(c).  Fort  Rouge,  Calais.    Schooner  coming  out  in  a  Breeze. 
(d).  Calais  Sands.     Fishers  getting  Bait. 

422.  Four  French  Subjects  (pen  on  grey), 
(a).  EvRBux,  p.  284. 

(6).  Markbt-Place  and  Church  of  Louviers,  p.  285. 
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(c),   VlRNONy  p.  285. 

^.  Vkrnon;  and  some  place  beside,  topsy-turvt^  p.  285. 

423.  Four  Sketches  on  the  Seine,  p.  285. 

(a).  Marly.     Realised  for  the '' Keepsake." 
(by.  Near  St.  Germain^  lookino  up  the  Seine. 
(e).  Castle  or  the  Fair  Gabrielle.     Also  realued  for  the  '' Keep- 
sake." 
(d).  Near  St.  Germain,  looking  down  the  Seine. 

424.  Four  French  Subjects,  pp.  239,  240,  287. 
(a).  Amblbteuse? 

(6).  Dieppe. 

(c).  Bridge  of  Boats  and  Upper  Bridge  at  Rouen. 

(d).  Memoranda  of  Boulogne,  Amblbteuse,  and  Vimarauz. 

425.  Four  Sketches  in  colour  at  Petworth,  p.  288. 

426.  Four  Pen  Outline  Sketches  for  the  **  Rtvers  of  France,"  p.  288. 


427-437.  EXAMPLES  OF  TURNER'S  THIRD  STYLE  (1835-1845), 
p.  251. 

[To  the  same  period  heUmg  Not.  577-589.] 


s 


427.  Four  French  Subjects,  p.  289. 

428.  Four  French  Subjects,  p.  289. 
Havre? 
Rouen. 

(c).  St.  Germain? 

(dy    QUILLEMEUF. 

429.  Four  French  Subjects,  p.  290. 
{a\  Cmr,  with  Port. 

ih).  Sunset. 
c).  Castle,  with  Moat* 
(dy  Town,  with  Bridge. 

430.  Four  French  Subjects,  p.  290. 

431.  Chalk  Rocks  on  the  Meuse  and  three  other  Subjects,  p.  291. 

432.  Four  Subjects,  p.  291. 

(a).  Twiught  (Luxembourg). 
(6).  Bridge  on  Mountain  Pass. 

The  Great  Fortress. 

Twilight,  with  setting  Moon. 

433.  f*ouR  Subjects,  p.  291. 

(a).    HoNFLEUR. 

{b).   A  Turn  in  a  French  Road. 
\c\   Sketch  of  Fortress. 

(a),    HoNFLEUR. 

434.  Four  French  Subjects,  p.  292. 
(a).  Scene  of  Loire  ? 

Port  of  Honfleur. 
French  Riyrr  Boats. 
(d),  RivsR  Scene,  with  Tower. 


s 
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435.  Four  Subjects^  p.  29^. 
(a).  Theatre  at  Duon. 
(b).  Avenue  op  Poplars. 

(c).  Room  at  Pbtworth  Castle. 
(d).  Round  Tower  in  Twiuoht. 

436.  Fortress:  Evening,  p.  294. 

437.  Lausanne,  in  Rosy  Sunset,  p.  294. 


438-460.  MISCELLANEOUS  DRAWINGS,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  POINTS 
DESERVING  ESPECIAL  NOTICK 

438.  Four  Leaves  from  \  Sketch-Book  (pencil),  p.  300. 
439*  Six  Leaves  from   a  Sketch-Book   filled  on  the  Lake  op  Geneva 
(pcndl),  p.  302. 

Junction  of  the  Rhone  and  Arve. 
Studies  op  Boats. 
(cj.  Lausanne  from  the  North.     See  also  Modem  PmUers,  vol.  v. 

pt  viii  eh.  iv.  §  8,  and  Fig.  98. 
(d).  Lausanne  from  the  East. 
(e).  Geneva  from  the  West. 

(V).  Geneva  from  the  West  at  a  greater  distance. 
440.  Studies  of  Poultry,  p.  275. 


(«)• 
(*)• 
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For  other  stadies  of  a  sunilar  kind,  see  No.  609. 

441.  Buckingham  Gate  (near  Hungerford  Bridge),  p.  309. 

442.  Four  Subjects. 
Interior  of  French  Cottage:  Dressing  for  Tea,  p.  312. 
Promenade  at  Nantes,  p.  312. 

(c).  TWIUGHT,  p.   311. 

(d).  Sunset,  p.  311. 

443.  Four  French  Subjects,  p    312. 
(a),  Havre? 

(6).  Saumur. 
(c).  Caudebec. 
(J).  Harfleur. 

444.  Four  Sketches  in  colour  on  the  Loire  and  Meube,  p.  312. 

445.  Marine  Studies  with  Fish. 

(di.  Marine  Study  of  a  Buoy,  Gurnet,  and  Dog-Fish. 

g).  Seaside  Study  with  Mackerel  in  the  Foreground. 
RACHENFELS,   p.    313. 

447.  Grenoble,  p.  313. 

448.  Carnarvon  Castle  (pencil),  p.  314. 

449.  Wells  Cathedral  (pencil),  p.  314. 

450.  Four  Sketches  at  and  near  York,  p.  315. 

451.  Companions  to  the  foregoing. 

452.  On  the  Rhine,  p.  315. 

453.  Belunzona,  pp.  207,  315. 

454.  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  p.  315. 

455.  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  p.  315. 
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456.  Lanimcapb   Sketch,  with   Abbby   BuiLDiNot   in   Middlb    Distance 

(colour). 

457.  Dryslwyn  Ca^tlb^  Vale  of  Towy,  S.  Wales. 

458.  A  Castle  (pencil). 

459.  Study  of  Shippino  (pencil  and  brown). 

460.  Sketch  in  Glasoow  (pencil). 


46l-52«,  86S-884.  DRAWINGS  FOR  «  LIBER  STUDIORUM/'i  pp.  82,  96. 

461.  Jason.     See  Modem  Pamten,  yoL  i  (Vol.  III.  p.  240),  and  vol.  ii. 

(Vol  IV.  p.  259). 

462.  SOUTUDE. 

Sometimes  called  ^'  The  Reading  Magdalen." 

463.  Bridge  with  Goats. 

464.  Bridge  in  Middle  Distance.      See  Modem  Painters,  toI.   iii.  (VoL 

V.  p.  S99). 

Otherwise  known  as  ''The  Son  between  Trees." 

465.  Cephalus  and  Procris.     See  Modem  Painters,  vol  ii.  (VoL  IV.  pp. 

245,  309),  and  Lectures  on  Landscape,  §§  95,  96. 

466.  Pastoral. 

Not  engraved.  A  Claade-like  subject,  moch  resembling  (says  Mr. 
Rawlinson  in  his  eatalogoe  of  Liber  Studiorum)  Apuleia  in  search 
of  Apuleius. 

467.  Pastoral  wtth  Castle. 

Sometimes  wronglj  called  Okehampton. 

468.  Woman  and  Tambourine.     See   Modem  Painters,  toI.  iii  (VoL  V. 

p.  899). 

469.  The  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt.      See  Modem  Painters,  voL  L  (VoL 

III.  p.  240> 

470.  Hindoo  Ablutions. 

471.  Hindoo  Devotions. 

1  [For  the  plates  in  Liber  Studiorum,  Turner  made  in  the  first  instance,  drawings 
in  sspia,  or  some  warm  tint  in  water-colour,  the  same  size  as  the  intended  plate ; 
the  drawing  comparatively  slight,  and  strengthened  with  pen  lines,  foreshadowing 
the  etched  lines.  These  Unes  were  first  etched  upon  the  copper  plate,  this  part  of 
the  work,  with  a  few  exceptions,  being  done  by  Turner  himself.  Tlie  plate  was 
then  mez«)tinted,  in  some  instances  by  Turner  himself;  and  in  all  other  cases  the 
progress  of  the  engraving  was  supervised  by  him  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  drawings  here  exhibited  are  those  made  by  Turner  in  sepia.  The  original 
plan  of  the  book  was  to  include  one  hundred  and  one  subjects.  Seventy-one  plates 
were  issued  between  the  years  1807  and  1819,  and  the  publication  was  then 
dropped.  Of  the  original  drawings,  fifty-one  came  into  the  possession  of  the  nation 
by  Turner's  bequest  (Nos.  461-611).  Twenty-two  more  were  added  in  1901  by 
the  bequest  of  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan  (Nos.  869-884). 

The  original  drawings  are,  with  some  exceptions,  inferior  in  interest  to  fine 
impressions  from  the  fuates.  Ruskin  did  not  include  them  in  his  catalogues  of 
examples  arranged  for  the  instruction  of  students :  see  above,  pp.  96,  338.] 
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472.  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria. 

473.  Laufbnburo  on  thr  Rhine.    See  Modem  PahUers,  vol.  v.  pt.  vffi. 

eh.  iL  §  12. 

474.  The  Lake  of  Thun^  Switzerland,  p.  418. 

475.  Castle  of  Thun,  Switzerland. 

476.  The  Little  Devil's  Bridob,  Altdorf* 

477.  Mount  St.  Gothard. 

478.  Bonneville,  Savoy. 

479*  The  Alps  from  Grenoble  to  Chambery.    See  Modem  Pamiers,rxA.L 
(Vol.  III.  p.  287). 

480.  Norham  Castle,  on  the  Tweed,  p.  121. 

481.  Holy  Island  Cathedrau 

482.  Morpeth. 

483.  RivAULz  Abbey,  Yorkshire. 

484.  Crypt,  Kirkstall  Abbey.     See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt,  iz.  cb.  ix. 

§  17 ;  and  compare  the  note  on  the  oil-picture,  No.  487,  p.  121 
of  this  volume. 

485.  Dunstanborouou  Castle. 

486.  Coast  of  Yorkshire. 

487.  Winchelsea,  p.  487. 

488.  East  Gate,  Winchelsea,  pp.    121,  487;  and   see  Modem   Paimien, 

vol.  V.  pt  ix.  ch.  xi  §  29. 

489.  Hind  Head  Hilu 

490.  Martello  Tower,  Bexhill. 

491*  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  near  Guildford. 
492.  Pembury  Mill,  Kent. 
498.  Greenwich  Hospffal. 

Or  '^  London  from  Ghreenwich.''    Compare  the  oil-picture.  No.  483. 

494.  Chepstow  Castle,  River  Wye. 

495.  The  Wye  and  Severn. 

496.  FuNT  Castle:  Smugglers,  pp.  41,  6S8, 

497.  Dunblane  Abbey.     See  Leciuret  on  Landscape,  §g  88-48. 

498.  Peat  Bog,  Scotland. 

499.  View   near   Blair   Athole.     See  Modem  Pmnters,  voL  L  (Vol.  HL 

p.  586),  and  Lectures  on  Landscape,  §  S6. 

500.  The  Clyde. 

501.  Inverary  Castle.     See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt.  vi.  ch.  viii.  §  6. 

502.  Ships  in  a  Breeze. 

Otherwise  known  as  ^'The  Egremont  Sea-piece,"  from  the  picture 
painted  for  the  Earl  of  Egranont 

508.  The  Guardship  at  the  Nore. 

Taken,  says  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  his  catalogue  of  lAber  Studwrum,  from  a 
picture  by  W.  Vandevelde.  A  comparison  of  the  drawing  with  the 
plate  shows  in  the  latter  that  the  distant  men-of-war  on  tiie  left 
and  the  boats  in  the  offing  were  afterthou^ts. 

504.  Bridge  and  Cows. 

505.  Watermill.     See  Modem  Pamiers,  vol   I  (Vol.  III.   p.    236),  and 

Lectures  on  Landscape,  §  96. 
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506.  Stack  Yard. 

507.  Farm-tard  with  Pio«.    See  Modem  Pamien,  vol.  i  (Vol.  III.  p.  236). 

508.  Hbdoino  and  Ditchino,  p.  434 ;  and  see  Modem  Painiers,  vol.  v.  pt  ix. 

eh.  xi  §  28. 

509.  Maroik  Dabbler,  p.  41 ;  and  see  Modem  Painiers,  vol.  iv.  (VoL  VI. 

p.  26). 

510.  YouNO  Anglers.  See  Modem  Painien,  voL  v.  pt  vL  ch.  viiL  §  10. 

511.  Juvenile  Tricks.  See  Modem  Pamiers,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  26). 

512.  Sketch  for  a  Liber  Studiorum  Subject. 
5*S.          f,              „  „  „  „ 
514.          „               „  „               „  „ 
5*5.           „                „  „               „               „ 

516.  Plouohino  at  Eton. 

Original  drawing,  afterwards  mnch  altered  in  engraving :  8ee|Na  878. 

517.  Sketch  for  a  Liber  Studiorum  Subject. 

**"•  »  »  J*  99  99 

519.  The  Felucca. 

Original  drawing :  unpaUiahed. 

520.  Bridge  with  Cjoats. 

Etching  tinted  in  sepia  for  engraving :  see  Na  463. 

521.  Basle. 

Etching  tinted  in  sepia  for  engraving. 

522.  Flint  Castle. 

Etching  tinted  in  sepia  for  engraving :  see  No.  496. 

525-537.    EXAMPLES  OF  TURNER'S   PERIOD  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

(1775-1800).    See  Nob.  401-409. 

523.  Three  Early  Sketches  at  Cufton,  p.  564. 

523  (a).    View  on  the  River  Avon,  p.  251. 

(b).  ''North-West  View  of  Malmesbury  Abbey"  (1791),  p.  252. 

(c),  ''View  from  Cook's  Folly,"  p.  252. 

524  (a\  Tower  of  St.  Mary  Redcuffe,  Bristol,  p.  253. 
(5).  Transept  and  Tower  of  York  Cathedral,  p.  253. 
(c).  Tower  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  pp.  245,  253. 

525  (a).  Sketch  of  the  Town  of  Leeds,  p.  254. 

(6).    Sketch  of  Bolton  Abbey  (about  1800),  p.  254. 

526.  Six  Sketches  of  Manufactory  Subjects,  p.  255. 
(a).  Large  Firb-bnoin  (sic)  in  Coalbrook  Dale. 
(by,    Copper  Work  at  Swansea. 

(c).    Firb-bnoin,  Coalbrook  Dale. 

(d).   Iron  Foundry,  Maidly  Wood,  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

(ei    Largest  Fire-bnoine  of  Coalbrook  Deal. 

(fy  Mr.  Morris's  Firb-bnoin,  near  Glasmount. 

527.  Study  of  Rocks  nbar  Tivou,  pp.  255,  S65, 

528.  Study  of  Spars  of  Merchant  Brio,  p.  256. 
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529*  View  prom  thk  Colonnade,  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  p.  256. 

530.  Early  Study  of  a  CoTTAeBy  p.  256. 

531.  Early  Study  of  a  Cottage  Roof,  pp.  246,  256. 

532.  Gate  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  pp.  24(9,  256. 

533  (a),  (6).  Sketches  of  Boats  in  orey. 

(c)k  Analytical  Diagram  of  a  Dutch  Boat,  p.  257. 

534  ia).  Foreshortened  Study  of  Sailing  Boat. 

(6).  Foreshortened  Study  of  Head  of  Rowing  Boat. 

(c).  Foreshortened  Study  of  Stern  of  Rowing  Boat,  pi  257. 
535.  Studies  of   a    Shipwreck    and    Stranded   Boat    (eight  sketches), 

p.  258. 
5S6.  Memoranda  of  Coast  Scenery,  p.  258. 
537.  Scotland:   Studies  of  Trees  (Fir  and  Willow),  p.  259. 


538-547.   SKETCHES  IN  SAVOY   AND   PIEDMONT    (OF   TURNER'S 
FIRST  PERIOD).    See  Nos.  410-415. 

[These  nineteen  drawings,  in  ten  frames,  belong  to  the  same  groyp  as  Nos.  1-25 : 
far  other  notice  on  Ute  whole  group,  see  under  those  itt»i6err.] 

538.  Near  Grenoble,  p.  26l. 

539  {a\  On  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  p.  262. 
hS.  Vevay,  p.  262. 

540  la).  Convent  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  p.  263. 
{by  City  of  Aosta,  p.  263. 

541  (a).  Roman  Gate  at  Aosta,  with  Street  of  the  Town,  p.  263. 
(b).  Roman  Gate  at  Aosta,  with  the  Alps,  p.  263. 

542  (a).  Caatle  of  Aosta,  p.  263. 
(b\  Castle  of  Aosta,  p.  264. 

543  {a\  Glaciers  of  Grindelwald,  p.  264. 
{b\  Fallen  Trees,  p.  264. 

544  (a\  The  Ascent  to  Courmayeur,  p.  264. 
{bX  Vallev^  of  the  IsiiUB,  p.  265. 

545  la\.  The  Road  from  Voreppb  to  Grenoble,  p.  265. 

(6).  Mont  Blanc,  seen  up  the  Val  d'Isj^re,  from  Fort  St.  Loud, 
p.  265. 

546  (a).  The  Alps,  seen  on  the  Approach  to  Grenoble,  p.  265. 
(b).  Grenoble,  with  Mont  Blanc,  p.  265. 

547  (a).  Grenoble,  p.  266. 
(b).  Grenoble,  p.  266. 


548-556.  FURTHER  EXAMPLES  OF  TURNER'S  FIRST  STYLE  (1800- 
1820). 

548.  Doric  Columns  and  Entablature  [Pmarruu?],  pp.  266,  307. 

549.  Edinburgh  from  Calton  Hill,  pp.  267,  36o. 

550.  Newall  Hall,  near  Farnley,  p.  267. 

551.  Funeral  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  at  St.  Paul's,  p.  267. 
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552,  CoNTAMiNEs,  Savoy,  p.  267. 

55S,  ''Source  of  the  Arveron/'  p.  267. 

554.  Flank  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  p.  268. 

555.  Battle  of  Fort  Rock  (finished  drawing),  pp.  82,  246,  268,  278. 

556.  Iyy  Bridge  (finished  drawing),  pp.  269,  277,  866. 


557-568.  A  SERIES  OF  SUBORDINATE  STUDIES. 

[To  this  same  group  of  subordmaie  ttmUes  asjirtt  arranged  by  Ruskm  belong  aiso 
Nos,  411,  412,  415,  414,  and  ^15,  now  placed  mike  cabineU.] 

557.  Two  Studies  of  a  Figure,  for  Picture  of  the  Deluge,  p.  269. 

558.  Folkestone,  pp.  269,  865. 

559.  Study  of  a  Cutter,  pp.  245,  270,  887. 
660.  Study  of  a  Pilot  Boat,  p.  270. 

561.  Two  Marine  Studies,  p.  271. 

561a  (in  the  oil  collection).     A  Mountain  Stream,  p.  810. 

568.  Two  Marine  Studies,  p.  271. 

568.  Study  of  an  Arm  Chair  (in  oils),  p.  271. 

564.  Various  Studies  of  Vegetation,  p.  272. 

565.  Studies  of  Pigs  and  Donkeys,  p.  272. 

566.  Sketches  in  Rouen,  wfth  Engrating  of  ''Rouen  from  St.  Cathe- 

rine's Hill,"  p.  278. 

567.  Studies  of  Skeletons,  p.  278. 

568.  Study  of  Dead  Ducks,  p.  274. 


569-576.  EXAMPLES  OF  TURNER'S  SECOND  STYLE  (1820-1885). 
[Formerly  arranged  in  sequence  with  Xos,  418-426.] 

569.  Outline  Sketches  of  Park  Scenery  (Pbtworth  Park  and  Cocker- 

mouth  CAffTLB),  p.  279* 

570.  Outline  Sketches  of  Cockbrmouth  Castle,  p.  279* 

571.  Study  of  Evening  and  Night  Skies,  p.  280. 

(a).  Study  of    a  Sky,  with   a  Cathedral  Tower,  and    Evening 
MuT  ov  THE  Meadows. 

(6).    MOONUGHT,   ON   CaLM   SbA. 

572.  Study  of  Storm  Clouds,  p.  280. 
578.  Three  Studies  at  Sea. 

(a).  Running  Wave  in  a  Cross-tide:  Evening,  pp.  247,  280. 
(6).  TwnjGHT  ON  THE  Sba,  p.  280. 
(c).  Sunshine  on  the  Sea  in  Stormy  Evening,  p.  280. 
574.  Three  Marine  Studies;,  p.  281. 

ia).  Breaking  Wave  on  Beach. 
6).  Sunset  on  the  Sba. 


(c).  Coasting  Vessels. 
Fo 


575.  Four  Sketches  on  the  Seine,  p.  282. 

576.  Sketches  of  Rooms  at  Petwortr,  p.  287. 
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577-589.   EXAMPLES  OF  TURNER'S  THIRD  STYLE  (18S5-1845> 
[Formerlif  arranged  in  sequence  with  Not,  427-485.] 

577.  Two  Studies  for  thk  Vionbttb  of  the  ''Apparitions  at  Sincsn 

p.  293. 

578.  Two   UNFINISHED   ViONBTTBS,   pp.    23S,   298. 

579.  Two   UNFINISHED   VlONETTES,  pp.    238,    298. 

580.  Studies  of  Swiss  Costume,  p.  298. 
581    (a),  French  Dance  in  Sabots,  p.  298. 

lb).  -  -     - 


Fishermen  on  the  Look  Out,  p.  298. 
Villeneuye,  looking  from  Chillon 
[b\  Gallery  on  the  SplOobn,  p.  294. 


582   (a).  Villeneuye,  looking  from  Chillon  towards  Vbvay,  p.  294. 

lb\.-  -  -     . 

c).  Vevay,  looking  across  the  Lake  to  Meillerie,  p.  294. 

COBLENTZ,    WITH   THE    BrIDGE   OVER  THE    MOSELLB. 

COBLBNTZ,  WITH   THE    BrIDGE   OF   BoATS   OVER   THE    RhINE,  p.    294. 

Fluelbn  (Head  of  Lake  of  Lucerne),  p.  295. 

Lake    of    Lucerne,    looking    from    Kussnacht    towards    the 

Bernese  Alps;   Mont   Pilate   on   the   right,  dark  AGAnvr 

Sunset,  p.  295. 

585  (a).  Landeck  (Tyrol),  p.  295. 
(6).  Lake  of  Annecy?  p.  295. 

586  (a).  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice,  p.  296. 

(b),  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  Venice,  p.  296. 

587  (a).  Bridge  on  the  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,  Venice,  p.  296. 
(6).  Lagoon  between  S.  Giorgio  and  the  Cantieri,  p.  296. 

588  (a).  Sunset,  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
(6).  Night,  Zurich. 

589.  Morning  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  pp.  296,  81 6. 


590-624.  MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  POINTS 
DESERVING   ESPECIAL  NOTICE,  p.   297. 

590.  View  of  Rome  from  Monte  Mario,  pp.  297,  807. 

591*  Rome.     The  Bridge  and  Castle  of  St.  Angblo,  p.  298. 

592.  Rome  from  Monte  Mario,  p.  298. 

593.  Rome  from  the  Gardens  of  the  Villa  Lanti,  p.  298. 

594.  Rome.     Nymphjeum  of  Alexander  Sevbrus,  p.  298. 

595.  Rome.    The  Claudian  Aqueduct,  p.  298. 

596.  Rome.    The  Colosseum,  p.  299. 

597.  Rome.     Basilica  of  Constantine,  p.  299. 

598.  Rome.     Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  b  Paolo. 

599.  Rome.     Arches  of  Conatantine  and  Titus. 
600    (a).  Rome  from  the  Vatican,  pp.  800,  379. 

(6).  Rome  from  the  Gardens  of  SS.  Giovanni  b  Paolo,  p.  800. 

601.  Ten  Leaves  from  a  Book  of  Sketches  on  the  Rhine  and   Mbuse, 

p.  802. 

602.  Twelve  Leaves  from  a  Book  of  Sketches  at  Venice,  p.  805. 
6O8.  Three  Leaves  from  a  Note-Book,  p.  804. 


(A). 
(4 
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604.  Two  Leaves  or  a  Note-Book  filled  at  Naples. 

605.  Studies  from  Claude  and  in  France,  p.  805. 

606.  Views  of  Dresden,  p.  306. 

607.  Two  Studies  of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  Rome,  p.  806. 

608.  Glass  Balls,  partly  filled  with  Water,  p.  308. 

609.  Studies  of  Swans,  p.  275 ;  and  see  Lediret  on  LandKope,  ^  55,  56. 

610.  Source  of  the  Aryeron,  p.  309. 

611.  Grenorle,  pp.  9t66,  309>  366. 

612.  Grenorle,  pp.  309,  366. 

613.  Folly  Bridge  and  Bacon's  Tower,  Oxford  (1787). 

614.  Study  of  Masts  and  Riooino,  p.  310. 

615.  Studies  of  Boats  in  Heayy  Sea,  p.  310. 

616.  Three  Studies  for  a  Picture  of  a  Ship  on  Fire,  p.  310. 

617.  Saumur,  Huy,  and  Dinant,  p.  311. 

618.  fa).  Orleans:  The  Theatre  and  Cathedral,  p.  311. 
(6).  Nantes:  Promenade  near  the  ChAteau,  p.  311. 

619  (a).  Saumur,  p.  312. 
Mont  Jean. 

Study  for  a  Drawing  (of  Saumur?),  made  for  the  ''Keep- 
sake," p.  312. 

620  (a).  Study  of  Town  on  the  Loire,  p.  313  n. 

(6).  The  Carrara  Mountains,  from  Sarzana,  p.  313  «. 
621.  A  Calm  and  a  Fresh  Breeze,  p.  313. 

622  (a).  Carew  Caatle,  pp.  314,  364. 
(6).  Lancaster,  p.  314. 

623  (a).  KiRKRY  Lonsdale  Bridge,  p.  315. 
(6).  Sketch  of  a  Bridge,  p.  315. 

624  (ay,  Cologne  Cathedral,  p.  315. 
(6).  On  the  Rhine,  p.  315. 


625-862.  MISCELLANEOUS   DRAWINGS. 

[The  catalogues  tmtien  In/  Buikm  stopped  with  No.  624.  The  following  additional 
drawing  were  framed  and  exMnied  subsequently.  They  illustrate  all  the 
different  styles  and  periods  of  Turner's  work,  as  d^ned  in  preceding  notes. 
Among  them  are  a  few  which  had  been  included  in  Buskin's  Just  selection 
of  One  Hundred  Drawings  (see  pp.  208,  209V  The  name  given  to  some  of 
the  subjects  is  conjectural.     Most  of  the  sketches  are  in  water-colour.] 

625.  Fountains  Abrey  (pencil,  part  coloured). 

626.  Two  Sketches  at  Orleans  (colour  on  grej). 

627  (a).  River  Scene. 
(6).  Blue  Landscape. 

628  (a\  Porta  Nigra,  Treves. 
(6).  Blue  Hills. 

629.  Study  of  Shipping  (early). 

630.  Loch  Long  (Morning). 

Lent  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  (South  Kensington)  Museum. 

631.  ?  (colour). 
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632.  Sea  and  Rocks  (colour  on  grey). 
688.  DuNSTANBORouoH  (neutnd  t&t). 

Turner  exhibited  a  pictare  of  Dunstanboroogli  in  1798 ;  see  p.  406L 

634.  Crypt,  Canterbury  Cathedral  (early), 

635.  On  tub  Thames. 

686,  Study  of  Shippino  (early). 

See  notes  on  Nos.  528,  633,  614. 

637.  Loch  Long  (Evening). 

638.  Llanthony  Abbey. 

For  note  on  another  early  drawing  by  Turner  of  this  subject,  see  Pre- 
BaphaMim,  §  49  (VoL  XII.  p.  382). 


639-686.   CONTINENTAL  SKETCHES  (Later  Period). 

[Thue,  wUh  Nos.  691-695, 764,  765,  767-769,  772-777, 779,  780,  783-786, 791, 
800,  824-830,  832-848,  belong  to  the  series  of  sketches  made  by  Turner  on 
his  later  Continental  tows :  see  notes  on  Nos.  41-50.] 

639.  SioN,  Rhone  Valley. 

640.  Venice.     The  Dooana  and  the  Salute. 

641.  River  and  Bridge. 

642.  Castle  op  Chillon,  Lake  of  Geneva. 

643.  The  Great  St.  Bernard.  * 

644.  Venice.     La  Salute. 

645.  Alpine  Castle. 

646.  Fort  Bard,  Val  d'Aosta? 

647.  Venice.    Grand  Canal. 

648.  Castle  in  the  Val  d'Aosta. 

649.  Venice.     Grand  Canal. 

650.  Ehrenbrbttstein. 

651.  Lucerne. 

652.  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  near  Sion. 

653.  Italian  Riyibra? 

654.  Lake  Scene. 

655.  Sunset  on  a  Lake. 

656.  coblbntz. 

657.  A  Mountain  Lake. 

658.  Lucerne  (Evening). 

659.  Venice.    The  Dogana  and  the  Salute. 

660.  Lausanne. 

661.  ? 

662.  ?  (green  and  blues). 
668.  A  Mountain  Town. 

664.  Lake  of  Morat,  Switzerland. 

So  described  ;  but  664,  677*  and  683  are  more  like  Tancarville. 

665.  Eu,  wrrn  Louis  Phiuppe's  Chateau. 

666.  Heidelberg. 
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667.  Hbidblbbro. 

668.  Venick.     Grand  Canal  and  tiue  Salute. 
669*  Pallanza,  Laoo  Maooiors. 

670.  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

671.  EhRENBREIT8TEIN. 

672.  ? 
67S.  ? 

674.  The  Rioi,  from  Lucerne. 

675.  Fluelen,  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

676.  ? 

677.  Castle  of  Morat,  Switzerland. 

678.  Pass  of  Faido — St.  Gothard. 

679.  ? 

680.  Lausanne. 

681.  Martiony. 

682.  Lakr  View  (Moonuoht). 
688.  Lake  of  Morat,  Switzerland. 

684.  Swiss  Fortress. 

685.  Swiss  Scene. 

686.  Berne^  with  Aar  Riyer. 

687.  Welsh  Lake? 

688.  LlaN   iDWELLy   NEAR  BeTTWS-T-CoED. 

689-  Bridge  at  Cowley,  near  Crediton. 

690.  French  Coast  (colour  on  grey). 

691.  Geneva? 

^2.  CoRLENTz:  Bridge  over  the  Moselle. 

693.  Swiss  Lake. 

694.  Venice.    Ducal  Palace. 

695.  Fribouro,  Switzerland. 

696.  BuTTERMERE  Lakb  (neotiml  tint). 

697.  Chkvenino  Park,  Kent. 
6^8.  Tower  and  Bridge. 
699   (al  Sea  Breeze. 

(6).  Old  Wisimiwsier  Bridge. 
(c).  Moonuoht  on  Sea. 
700.  Three  Sketches  in  France  (oolour  00  grej). 

A  large  number  of  the  sketches  enumerated  in  the  following  pages 
resemble  Nos.  101-125,  etc,  or  Nos.  26-40  :  see  notes  on  those  two 
groups.  Another  similar  series,  whidi  includes  some  very  lovely 
sketches,  appears  to  record  a  tour  on  the  Mosello :  see,  f^,  Nos. 
711,  728,  729. 

701  (a\  Ross,  Herefordshire  (colour  on  grey). 
(Vj,  Petworth  (colour  on  grey). 

(c).  Ross,  Herefordshire  (colour  on  grey). 

702  (a).  Genoa  (colour  on  grey). 

(6).  River  Scene  (oolour  on  grey), 
(c).  On  the  Riviera?  (colour  on  grey). 
708.  Skiddaw  (pencO,  partly  coloured). 

704.  Lucerne. 

705.  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
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706.  Four  Sketches  at  Pbtworth  (coloar  on  grej). 

Compare  Not.  425,  436. 

707.  Study  in  France  (colour  on  grej). 

708.  Study  op  Sea. 

709.  HoNFLEUR  (colour  on  grey). 

710.  A  Ruined  Abbey  (early). 

711.  CocHEM  ON  THE  M08ELLE  (colour  on  grey). 

712.  Havre  (colour  on  grey). 
718.  LiLLEBONNE  (colour  on  grey). 

714.  Barges  (early). 

715.  River  Scene  (late). 

716.  Sketch  in  France  ^colour  on  grey). 

717.  Sketch  in  France  (colour  on  grey). 

718.  Shakespere  Cuff — Folke9Tonb. 

719.  Study  of  Sky. 

720.  Sketch  in  France  (colour  on  grey). 

721.  A  French  Diuoence  (colour  on  grey). 

722.  Sea  and  Boats. 
728.  On  a  French  River. 

724.  Black  Boat  (study  for  a  vignette). 

725.  Sketch  in  France  (colour  on  grey), 

726.  FiSHINO-BoAT. 

727.  Fountains  Abbey  (pencil,  half-coloured). 

728.  Alken,  on  the  Moselle  (colour  on  grey). 

729.  CocHEM,  ON  THE  MosELLE  (oolour  ou  grey). 

780.  Sea-piece. 

781.  Bowes  Castle — near  Bernard's  Castle,  Yorkshire  (early). 

782.  Treis,  on  the  Moselle  (colour  on  grey). 
788   (a).  Marly,  on  the  Seine  (pen  on  grey). 


(6).  Rouen  (pen  on  grey). 

784.  A  River  Valley  (sketch  in  body  colour). 

785.  A  Winding  Rtver. 

786.  Rock  of  Ventimigua,  near  Mentone  (colour  on  grey). 

787.  A  Sketch  in  France  (colour  on  grey). 

788.  English  Landscape. 

789.  DuNSTANBOROUGH  (early). 

740.  Trarbach,  on  the  Moselle  (colour  on  grey). 

741.  Room  at  Pbtworth. 

742.  Vale  of  Pickering,  Yorkshire  (with  huntsmen). 

748.    MORTERATSCH    GlACIER,   EnGADINE. 

744.  Tunny  Fishing,  MsDrrERRANEAN. 

745.  ScHLoss  Eltz,  on  the  Moselle  (colour  on  grey). 

746.  An  Engush  River  Valley. 

747.  Sketch  in  France  (colour  on  grey).* 

748.  Sketch  in  France  (colour  on  grey). 

749.  Cornfield  and  Rainbow. 

750.  Engush  Landscape. 

751.  A  Winding  River. 

752.  Sketch  in  France  (oolour  on  grey). 
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758.  Sketch  in  France  (colour  on  grey). 

754.  Village  in  a  Hollow. 

755.  HoNFLEUB  (pen  and  colour  on  grej). 

756.  Study  at  Sea. 

757.  WOLF^   NEAR   TrARBACH,   ON  THE   MotELLE  (coloUT  On   gTCy). 

758.  Falmouth  Harbour. 
759-  Hook,  Pembrokeshire. 

760.  Tancarville  (colour  on  grej). 

761.  River  Scene  (with  ruins). 

762.  Tynemouth  (early). 
168.  A  Bridge  (early). 

764.  Belunzona  from  the  South,  p.  208. 

765.  View  prom  the  Castle  of  Belunzona,  p.  209. 

766.  Landscape  (colour  and  pen). 

767.  Red  Sunset  on  a  Lake. 

768.  Lucerne  and  Mount  Pilatus,  p.  204. 
769*  Lake  of  Uri,  from  Brunnen. 

770.  Carnarvon  Castle  (early). 

771.  Study  of  Lake  or  Sea. 

772.  Bbllinzona  prom  the  South,  p.  208. 

773.  The  Lake  op  Lucerne  from  Flublkn^  p.  205. 

774.  Continental  Sketch  (rough). 

775.  Bbllinzona. 

776.  EHRENBRErrSTBIN. 

777.  Lausanne:  Cathedral  and  Bridge. 

778.  A  Mountain  Side  (body  colour).     ?  TfiTE  Noire. 

779.  Continental  Sketch  (Fortress). 

780.  Lake  of  Constance. 

781.  Carisbrook  Castle  (early). 

Compare  Na  632. 

782.  Church  and  Lane  (early). 

783.  Lausanne. 

784.  Bbllinzona. 

785.  Venice:  St.  Mark's  and  Ducal  Palace, 

786.  A  Hill  Town  (Continental  Sketch). 

787.  A  Convent  Wall  (early). 

788.  Old  London  Bridge  (early). 
789*  Southampton  (early). 

790.  WiNOPiELD  MiUfOR,  Derbyshire  (early). 
791*  Alpine  Village  and  Bridge. 

792.  Monte  Gennaro,  Rome  (colour  study). 

793.  Temple  of  Vesta,  Rome  (early). 

794.  WiNGFiELD  Manor,  Derbyshire  (early). 

795.  Llandapp  Cathedral  (early). 

796.  Beddgelert  Church,  N.  Wales  (Moonugrt). 

797.  A  Mountain  Tarn  (colour). 

798.  WiNGPiELD  Manor,  Derbyshire  (early). 

799.  A  Waterfall  (early). 

800.  Lake  op  Uri,  from  Brunnen, 

xm.  2  8 
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801.  English  Landscape. 

802.  KiLQARREN  Castlb  (early). 

Kilgarren  Castle  on  the  Twyvej  was  a  fiiYourite  subject  of  Tumer^s. 
Five  oil-pictures  by  him  of  it  are  in  existence ;  the  earliest  wis 
exhibited  in  1799 :  and  see  p.  417. 

803.  A  Church  Tower  (early). 

804.  Cottage  and  Windmill  (early). 

805.  Tom  Tower,  Oxford  (early). 

806.  WooDCROFT  Castle,  NoRTtiAMProNSHiRE. 

807.  MOEL  SlABOD,   FROM  THE    RoAD   NEAR   CaPEL  CaRIG,    N.    WaLBS. 

808.  A  Ruined  Abbey  (pencil). 

809.  RowsLEY,  ON  the  Derwent. 

810.  Landscape  (early). 

811.  Old  Buildings  (early). 

812.  Park  Scenery. 
818.  Roman  Campagna. 
814.  Rome:  Ponte  Molle. 

These  two  sketches,  and  No.  792,  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  series 
at  Nos.  329,  330.    See  notes  thereon. 


815.  Four  Miscellaneous  Sketches. 
(a).  Tree  and  Tower  (early). 

(6).  Walsingham  Chapel,  Norfolk  (early). 

(c).  Church  Wall  (early). 

rrf).  Lichfield  Cathedral,  West  Front. 

81 6.  Four  Sketches  (different  periods), 
(a).  Old  Westminster  Bridge. 
(6).  In  a  Wood. 

(c).  Old  Church. 

(d).  A  Mountain  Stream. 

817.  Ten  Early  Drawings  (tinted). 

(a).  Saltwood  Castle,  Kent. 

(b),  Chichester  Cathedral. 

(A  Netley  Abbey. 

((Q.  Church. 

(e).  Rochester. 
(j\.  Sketch  in  Glasgow. 

(jg),  KiRKflTALL  Abbey. 

(AS.  Lancaster. 

(ti.  Mountain  Bridge. 
Q),  Stanton  Harcourt,  near  Oxford. 

818.  Six  Sketches  (different  periods). 

(a).  Lancaster. 
(b).  Sea  Study. 
\c).  Country  Lane. 
(a).  Raby  Castle. 
(e).  Folkestone. 
(/).  River  Scene. 
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819.  Capri. 

ComiNure  N08.  336  and  837. 

820.  The  Dint  Du  Midi^  end  of  Lake  of  Geneva. 

821.  Study  of  Waves. 

822.  Cabtle. 

823.  Landscape. 

824.  Lausanne? 

825.  Alpine  Gorge. 

826.  Geneva. 

827.  Lausanne. 

828.  Alpine  Scene. 

829.  Sea-piece. 

830.  Bellinzona. 

831.  River  Scene  (early). 

832.  Fribouro^  Switzerland. 

833.  River  and  Mountains. 

834.  Lake  of  Lucerne^  from  Brunnen. 

835.  ? 

836.  Lausanne. 

837.  Venice. 

838.  Castle  and  Lake. 

839.  Swiss  Lake. 

840.  On  the  Loire? 

841.  Alpine  Fortress. 

842.  Venice  :  Grand  Canal  and  the  Salute. 

843.  Venice  :  Grand  Canal  and  Campanile. 
84#.  Fortress^  Tyrol? 

845.  Swiss  Scene. 

846.  Fribouro,  Switzerland. 

847.  Venice:  Moonuoht. 

848.  Mont  Pilatus. 

849.  Bridge  over  River  Luowy,  Capel  Carig. 

850.  Head  of  Lake  of  Lucerne  (Bay  of  Uri). 

851.  Bridge  on  the  Moselle? 

852.  NuNEHAM  Court,  near  Oxford  (early). 

See  note  on  Nos.  401-400. 

853.  River  Scene  (early). 

854.  Bonneville,  Savoy,  with  Mont  Blanc. 

One  of  the  same  series  as  Nos.  319-325.    See  notee  thereoiL 

855.  Gateway  to  Priory,  Bridlington,  Yorkshire. 

Lent  to  the  Soath  Kensington  Mntemn. 

856.  View  from  Richmond  Hill. 

Lent  to  Soath  Kenrington  Mnsenm. 
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857.  Raglan  Castle  (earlj). 

858.  River  Scene  (early). 

859.  ? 

860.  Study  roR  ''The  Golden  Bough." 


The  picture.  No.   371  in  the  National  Gallery  Collection^  has 
remoYed  to  Dublin. 

861.  KiLCHERN  Castle,  Loch  Awe,  Scotland  (early). 

862.  Mountain  Valley  (Geese  in  Foreground). 


868-884.   DRAWINGS   FOR   "LIBER  STUDIORUM,"  BEQUEATHED 
BY   MR.   HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

[See  notes  an  No*.  461-522.] 

868.  Frontispiece  to  Liber  Studiorum.     See  Modem   Pamters,  yoL    ▼. 
pt  ix.  ch.  zi.  §  80. 

A  drawimr  in  ink  and  bistre  over  a  completed  etching^  erideatly  (ssjs 
Mr.  Rawlinson)  the  ffuide  for  the  engrayer  of  the  menotint  work 
of  the  frame  and  border. 

864.  RizPAH. 

The  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  Collection^  No.  464  (now  remored 
to  Liverpool),  differs  considerably  from  the  drawiDg.  For  ths 
subject,  see  Pre-BaphoMiim^  §  35  (Vol.  XII.  p.  d70X 

865.  Raglan.    See  Modem  Pamten,  yoI.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  xi  §  29. 

''I  do  not  know,"  says  BIr.  Rawlinson,  ''how  the  name  of  Rackn  at- 
tached itself  to  the  plate.  Turner  has  given  it  no  title.  Meitiicr 
the  castle  nor  the  surroundings  are  like  Raglan.  It  has,  however, 
marked  resemblance  to  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  near  Totnes,  and 
we  know  that  Turner  was  painting  in  South  Devon  about  a  year 
before.  Hie  moat  is  now  filled  up,  but  the  miller  hard  by  fb- 
members  when  there  was  just  such  a  moat  as  is  drawn  here. 

866.  The  Grande  Chartreuse.    See  Modem  Painien,  vol.  iv.  (VoL  VL 

p.  816),  and  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  xL  §  28;  and , compare  Leetmrei 
on  Landscape,  §  98. 

867.  Macon. 

''Not  engraved.  This  drawing  and  Nos.  870,  871»  876,  877,  and  466 
were  never  engraved  or  etched.  As  they  are  in  sepia,  and  of  the 
same  size  as  the  lAber  drawings,  they  are  supposed  to  be  Turaei^s 
preparations  for  the  oonqiletion  oi  the  work."— JZawAwoiiy  p.  170. 

868.  Crowhurst. 

Unpublished  drawing. 
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S69.  Thb  Deluge. 

870.  Falls  op  the  Rhine  :  Schafphausen. 

A  magnificent  drawing ;  not  eograyed. 

871.  Sea-piece:  Vessels  in  a  Breeze. 

Not  engrared. 

872.  The  Temple  op  Jupiter^  .£oina. 

Bograved^  but  not  puUkhed. 

878.  Banks  op  the  TuAMESy  Kingston. 

Takan  with  scarcely  any  alteration  from  the  oil-pictare,  painted  aboat 
1800,  No.  491  in  the  National  Gallery.    Bngraved^  but  not  published. 

874.  Moonuoht  at  Sea:  The  Needles,  Isle  op  Wight. 

Engraved,  but  not  published. 

875.  The  Fipth  Plague  op  Egypt. 

876.  Derwentwater. 

Not  engraved. 

877.  Lucerne. 

Not  engraved. 

878.  Ploughing  at  Eton. 

An  etching,  coloured  in  sepia  as  the  guide  for  the  engraver.  Compare 
No.  516. 

879*  The  Source  op  the  Arveron.  See  Modem  PakUers,  vol.  !▼.  (Vol. 
VI.  p.  873),  and  voL  v.  pt  vi.  ch.  ix.  §  6 ;  for  early  sketches  of 
this  subject,  see  in  this  collection  Nos.  55S,  6IO. 

880.  Windsor  prom  Slough:  Sheep-washing. 

This  subject  was  engraved  but  not  published.  A  portion  of  the  etching 
from  this  drawing  was  selected  by  Ruskin  as  a  lesson  in  tree- 
drawing  ;  see  EkmenU  nf  Drawing,  §§  106,  107. 

881.  Twickenham. 

882.  Glaucus  and  Scylla. 

Glaucus  as  a  Triton  beckoning  horn  the  waves  to  Scylla,  who  in  re- 
moving from  him  on  the  shore.    Engraved,  but  not  published. 

888.  Temple  op  Isis.    Scene  in  Petworth  Park. 

A  cluster  of  leaves  from  the  foreground  in  this  drawing  is  illustrated 
in  Modem  Paintere,  voL   v.   figs.   94|  95,  96,  as  an  example  of 
careful  symmetry  in  composition, 
xm.  2t 
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884.  From  SpnitKa's  ''Fabry  Qubbn." 

''The  Faery  Queen,  they  say,  has  been  searched  in  Tain  to  find  the 
source  of  this  subject  Hiere  is  certainly  no  passagts  in  that  poesi 
which  describes'  a  knight  sitting  on  the  ffronnd  and  kianing  his 
head  in  miserable  thought  upon  his  shield^  while  belbie  bias  lie 
the  abandoned  shield  and  arms  of  another  knight  who  has  eare- 
fuUy  piled  them  up  like  a  monument  before  he  has  said  his  frre- 
well  to  life.  But  1  have  always  thought  that  Turner  had  in  his 
mind,  when  he  drew  -this  place,  the  scenery  around  the  Cave  of 
Despair  deeeribed  in  the  first  book  of  the  Fiery  Queem." — Siopfatd 
Brooke :  Notee  an  the  Liber  Studierum^  p.  lie.] 

885.  QUARTER-DBCK  OP  THE   "  ViCTORY." 

A  drawing  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Harry  Vaughan.     For  Turner's 
the  ^Uflory,  see  Rundn's  note  on  p.  170  of  this  rolume. 


In  one  of  the  Turner  water-colour  rooms  at  the  National  GmUeiy,  there  is 
now  placed  a  bust  of  Ruskin  by  Gmrad  Dressier.  This  bast,  made  at 
Brantwood  in  1884,  was  presented  to  the  National  Galleiy  in  1901  by 
Mr.  T.  Thornton. 
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